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AN ATHENIAN TREASURE LIST? 


THIs inscription is recorded on a block of Pentelic marble, 
broken on both sides and at the bottom and with the original 
surface only ontop. Height, 0.385 m., breadth, 0.14 m., thick- 
ness, ca. 0.113 m. (the original thickness cannot be determined). 
The letters are arranged otocyndev except in the prescript, which 
is only partially so arranged. Letters, 0.006 m. high, spacing, 
0.01 m. (except in the first line, where the letters are slightly 
more crowded). Between prescript and inventory there is a 
vacant space 0.052 m. wide. The stone was found on the 
Acropolis at Athens in a mediaeval wall (marked 5 in plate 1, 
Cavvadias und Kawerau, Die Ausgrabung der Akropolis). 

A photograph (Fig. 1), the text printed in capitals, and the 
text with restorations are here given in as close juxtaposition 
as possible. 

Line 1. There are traces of the bottom of the ¢ of Kndu- 
coves. At the end of the line is a trace of a vertical stroke 
which must be either K orf. Line 2. At the end of the line 
there are traces of a sloping bar—either A or A; as there is 
no evidence of a cross bar, it is more probably the former. 
Line 4. Slight traces of a circular letter at the end of the line 
leave no doubt of the genitive ending. Line 5. The first letter 
is a part of an Y. The middle bar of epsilon has not been cut. 
It may have been painted in. At the end of the line are slight 
traces of X. Line 20. The first letter was undoubtedly P. The 
fourth letter has been slightly defaced, but there certainly was 
never a cross bar cut on the stone. 


1 This article was prepared as a paper of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens while I was a member of the School in 1909-11. I take this 
opportunity to express my indebtedness to Mr. B. H. Hill, the Director of the 
School, and to Mr. Leonardos, then Ephor of the Epigraphical Section of the 
National Museum at Athens. 
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The restorations in the inventory proper are made with the 
aid of a list published by E. Van Hille CEd¢. ’Apy. 1903, pp. 
141 ff.), which contains the same items in the same order. In 
our fragment the different items are separated by blank spaces 
left on the stone. The inventory is arranged in columns. 
Lines 15-18 show plainly that this was the left-hand side of 
one column, while opposite the beginning of line 18 is a semi- 
cireular cutting 9, which is a part either of a letter or more 


probably of a weight-sign belonging to the preceding column. 
: The heading of the inventory projects over the left edge of the 
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AN ATHENIAN TREASURE LIST 


column by two spaces. This same peculiarity is noted in a 
fragment published by Woodward (J. H.S. X XLX, pp. 184 ff.). 
In fact, the two stones belong to the same inventory, and the 
lower right-hand corner of the fragment here published joins 
the upper left-hand corner of Mr. Woodward’s, and continues 
the inventory in the proper order according to the list as pub- 
lished by Van Hille (oe. cit.). 

The width of the stone in its original form can be only 
approximately determined. In Woodward's fragment, the 
second column does not extend to the bottom. It is therefore 
the last. In our list the maximum number of letters in a line 
in the inventory proper is twenty-six. Each letter is spaced 
0.01 m., and this gives a maximum width of 0.26 m. The last 
column, when the necessary restorations are made, is found to 
be of exactly the same width. If we assume two similar col- 
umns preceding these, and allow a few centimetres for spaces 
between the four columns, we find that we have just enough 
room to restore in the prescript, which runs along the whole 
width of the stone, the regular formula for these treasure lists, 
Tade oi THS Ged oi apyovTos, adding about 
six spaces at least for the name and father’s name of the first 
steward. An extra column cannot be added, as we should thus 
have too much space and should have to restore the names of 
more than ten stewards; one column less would not allow us 
to insert the necessary formula in the first line. Therefore the 
original inscription must have had four columns and was ea. 
1.10 m. wide. The original height cannot be determined. 

As the stewards of this year have taken over the guardian- 
ship of the treasures from those who held office in the archon- 
ship of Asteius (lines 4-5), the name of the archon Alcisthenes 
is to be restored in line 1. Thus our inscription records the 
treasures in store at the close of the year 372/1 B.c. There is 
only space enough to allow one steward’s name and his father’s 
name before [Kn@]eoveds. Cephisia belongs to the tribe Erech- 
theis — the first in the official order. Therefore we may assume 
that the custom of recording the stewards in the official order 
of their tribes, followed until 376/5 B.c. Ci. G. Il, 671), is 
again resumed. The second treasurer, whose name must be 
either or will therefore belong to 


| 

| 
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the tribe Aigeis. In II, 652 (399/8 b.c.) the treasurer 
from the tribe Aigeis is [lpwroxAjs ‘Ixapeets. If we restore 
IIpwroxAys in our inscription, it is quite possible that he may 
be a son of the treasurer in 399/8. We know from Aristotle 
CA@. lor. 2, NUVII, 1) that the stewards were chosen 
only from the wevraxociopedimvo, or wealthiest class of citizens. 
This law was instituted by Solon and remained in force through 
all the democratic reforms in the constitution even until the 
time of Aristotle. Apparently, too, the choice was made only 
from those families who had been ranked as rrevraxoctopedipvor 
in Solon’s day, and loss of wealth did not affect one’s eligibility 
for this office. The choice of candidates must therefore have 
been limited in some tribes. This probably accounts for the 
fact that there was seldom a full board of ten.1 When a poor 
man was elected, he may have declined election, preferring not 
to take the risk of such a responsible office. It is quite possible 
that the election in 372 and 399 B.c. fell to the same family, 
and we might in that case restore [pwto[«Ajs Ilpwroxdéous 
"Ixapeets]. In line 2 the first word can be restored only as 
[@p ]edovos, which indicates that this official belonged to the 
sixth tribe, Oineis. If we allow an average of 24 cm. to each 
treasurer, we have just enough space for three treasurers before 
the one elected from Thriasia. Therefore the sixth steward 
is from the sixth tribe, and we are now certain that they are 
recorded in the official order. The next name is probably to 
be restored as [coré [Sys]. He must be a member of the tribe 
Cecropis, but we do not know any other occurrence of the name 
in this tribe. There are about 75 em. remaining, which allows 
room for three more stewards; so it is clear that the full quota 
of ten was elected in this year. 

It will be more convenient to pass over the identification of 
the secretary for the moment and discuss the stewards of the 
year of Asteius in this place. In line 4 the first two letters 
belong to some word ending in the genitive, and at the end of 
the line there is a trace of an omicron. These names are there- 
fore all in the genitive, and must be those of the stewards of 
the preceding year. We may therefore restore the usual for- 
mula rapa tav (mpotépwv) tayiov. We must 


1 Cf. Sundwall, 1909-10, pp. 204-205 
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next consider whether the year 371/0 B.c. should be more 
exactly dated by the addition of the phrase él PpactxreiSous 
apyovtos after the secretary's name. This phrase has twenty- 
four letters, or about the amount of space we require for the 
name of one steward. If it is inserted, we can restore the names 
of only five stewards at the most. But as there are six stewards 
in 376/5 B.c. C1. G@. IL, 670, 671), it is perhaps better to allow 
the same number here, and to omit the additional dating. In 
that case we have about 9.45 m. space before Evdpu«deéSov in 
line 4, which affords space enough for the names of two stew- 
ards if we allow 0.22 m. for each. The third steward is Eury- 
cleides.!. This name is found in only one deme and tribe in 
Attica, and here throughout the third and second centuries it 
is well known and evidently belongs to one of the most influ- 
ential families at Athens. This is the deme Cephisia of the 
tribe Erechtheis, and there is no doubt that this steward 
belongs to the same family. He is probably the grandson of 
Eurycleides, who was choregus in 459 B.C. (I. @. Il, 5, 971 f., 
Col. 2, line 9) and an ancestor of Eurycleides son of Micion, 
who was administrator of the military funds in 232 (7.@. IT, 
791. See Stemma, Kirchner, Prosopoyraphia Attica, under 
Eurycleides). In the remainder of lines 4 and 5, only three 
more stewards’ names can be added. Therefore there are not 
more than six stewards for the year of the archonship of 
Asteius (373/2 B.c.). Moreover, the third steward on the list 
is from the first tribe in the official order. Apparently we 
have to deal with some sort of irregularity in the appointment 
of the board for this year, as there is not the full quota and 
the names are not arranged in their official order. Although 
we have instances of failure to elect the full board,? there is 
only one example where the official order of the tribes is not 
followed in recording the names of the stewards. This is in 
the year 376/5 B.c. C1. G@. II, 670, 671), when there could not 

1 There is a possibility that this is the father of the second steward, but there 
is too much space preceding for one steward only. The fathers’ names are not 
omitted in this class of inscriptions unless omitted in each group. Since the 
spacing requires their insertion in the first group in lines 1 and 2, we must 
restore them here. When all the names are in the genitive, the article must be 
used with the father’s name. (Cf. /.@. II, 698,’E@. ’Apx. 1909-10, pp. 197 ff. 

2 Cf. Sundwall, ‘Apx. 1909-10, pp. 204-205. 
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have been more than six stewards, and their names are not 
recorded in the official order. Thus, there is in 376/5 the 
same irregularity in the board which we find in 3753/2. In 
the year 372, however, the board was reorganized and estab- 
lished in its former status, and so it continued to the end of its 
history, so far as we can determine from the epigraphical evi- 
dence. No records of the treasures of Athena between the 
years 376/5 and 373/2 are preserved, but it is plain that the 
disturbing factor which entered into the history of this board 
at the close of 377/6, causing an irregular board to be estab- 
lished for the following year, must have been effective until 
3753/2 and must then have disappeared. The lists of the 
Tapiat Tov dAXwv Gedy show some similar irregularity, for there 
could not have been more than eight stewards in 376/5 B.c., or 
more than six in 5375/4, although, so far as we can judge from 
the fragmentary list preserved (J.G@. II, 672), these seem to 
be recorded in the official order. The fact that barely more 
than half the full number is elected for 375/4 B.c. is most 
unusual, coinciding as it does with the number elected for the 
other board. It is apparent that the same or similar causes 
were operating in both these boards. It now remains to deter- 
mine what these causes were. The clue is to be found in a 
much-discussed passage in Demosthenes (XXIV, 136) which, 
in the light of our present knowledge, assumes new meaning. 
This reads as follows: «ai oi dv 6 éve- 
Kai oi Tav Kai oi TOV ev TH 
TOUT@ HoaV Ews Kpiots avTois éyévero. According to the scho- 
liast, the stewards had been guilty of making unwise loans, 
and to cover up their lack of judgment had set the Opisthodo- 
mos on fire. This resulted in their imprisonment. Unlike 
many of the statements in the scholia, this note seems to have 
been gleaned from sources independent of the text itself and 
may therefore be based on genuine tradition. In this passage 
Demosthenes is enumerating notorious instances of crimes 
against the state, and he begins ($$ 132-133) by declaring that 
he will not mention any which antedate the archonship of Eu- 
clides.- He then recounts the following: Thrasybulus, about 


400 B.c. ; Philepsion and Agyrrhius, apparently shortly before 
the publication of the Plutus of Aristophanes; Myronides, un- 
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known (probably between 388 and 380 B.c.); the burning of . 
the Opisthodomos; the indictment of the grain speculators, 
probably about 358 B.c. ;? and finally the exploits of the three 
ambassadors in 555 B.C. Professor Dérpfeld (+ Der alte Athena- 
tempel auf der Akropolis, Ath. Mitt. XII, 1887, pp. 42-45) 
maintains that there is a distinct break in the narrative before 
the mention of the burning of the Opisthodomos, and that this 
is not necessarily to be regarded as later than 403 B.c., but 
that, as a matter of fact, it antedates the archonship of Euclides 
and is to be identified with the burning of the rradavds veas 
(Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 6,1) in 406 B.c. This theory violates 
the historical sequence of these events, which otherwise would 
seem to follow one another in strict chronological order. The 
temple stewards and the grain speculators were all criminals 
against the state, and Demosthenes clearly includes these with 
Thrasybulus, Philepsion, and the rest. He was under no obli- 
gations to limit himself to the period after Euclides, and noth- 
ing could be gained by making such a limitation voluntarily 
and then promptly disregarding it. Nor is it reasonable to 
suppose that he has done so. If, however, we place the burn- 
ing of the Opisthodomos in the year 377/6 B.c.,? then the events 
recorded by Demosthenes are all later than Euclides and, more- 
over, are recorded in their proper historical order. 

If, then, the Opisthodomos was burned in 377/6 B.c., and we 
accept the scholiast’s explanation of the fire, the irregularities 
in these financial boards in 376/5 are sufficiently explained. In 
the investigation which followed the fire the people appointed 
special boards. The tapuéac tis Geod were selected without re- 
gard to tribes or tribal precedence, but the tayéa: tov arr 

1 The lack of any specific reference in this instance shows clearly that these 
speculations must have been a very well-known event in earlier times, or else 
some recent scandal. The regulation of the grain supply was a constant source 
of trouble at Athens. When Cotys and Charidemus crossed over from Abydus 
and took possession of Sestus, the Athenians thereby lost control of the grain 
route through the Hellespont (361/0). Asa result, there was a special strin- 
| gency in the grain supply. ‘There was also a great scarcity of grain in 358/7 
(Dem. XX, 33), and it is probable that the speculations referred to must be 
placed in this period. 

2 Calleas was archon in this year, and some allusion is apparently made to this 
event in 7G. I12, 216, which deals with the rearrangement of the treasures by 
Androtion. 
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Ge@v were selected and recorded apparently in the official order, 
although only eight were appointed in 376 and not more than 
six in 3875/4 (1.@. 11, 672). Moreover, the secretaries appointed 
during this period of disturbance were not chosen according to 
the system prevailing in 387/6, when the reverse of the official 
order was followed, or in 351/0, when the regular order was in 
force (I. G. II, 670, 671; Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, 
p- 74). 

From the new inscription it is evident that the irregularities 
in the election of the tayéa: tis Geod lasted from 376/5 until 
373/2, and then ceased. For in the year 372/1 we find the full 
board of ten stewards, and once again they are enumerated 
according to the official order of the tribes. Moreover, a re- 
form in the arrangement of the inventory lists probably came 
in at the same time. The order in our inscription is identical 
with that of the inscription published by Van Hille (oe. cit.) 
and also with that of J.G. I], 677. This arrangement differs 
from that of the preceding lists in the order of the objects and 
in the method of grouping.! In 372/1 the system of recording 
the weights to the left of the columns began,? but apparently 
it was soon abandoned, for it does not oceur again. 

The reéstablishment of the full board of ten on its old footing 
is not due to any increase of prosperity on the part of Athens. 
The public expenses throughout this decade in connection with 
the army and fleet must have been particularly heavy (Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. Il, pp. 243 ff.). Peace was concluded in the archon- 
ship of Alcisthenes after the reorganization of the board (Dion. 
Hal. de Lysia, 12). It is not likely that the change was made 
by the Athenians in anticipation of the peace. It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the investigation into the misdemeanors 
of the stewards in 377/6 was now completed, and that with 
the close of this work the original board was reéstablished. 
With the new arrangement of the treasures, which apparently 
comes in at this time, the activities of Androtion may very 
reasonably be connected (Dem. 22, 69 ff., 24, 176 ff. Z.@. 11%, 
216, B,6; 217). In spite of the charges laid by Demosthenes 

' Lehner, Ueber die Athenischen Schatzverzeichnisse des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts, pp. 86 ff 


2 J.H.S. XXIX, pp. 184 ff. 
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against him, it is apparent from the inscription that he must 
have rendered some real service. Unfortunately the latter 
document is so poorly preserved that little can be determined 
beyond the fact that, some time after the archonship of Calleas, 
certain regulations were passed regarding the treasures and the 
duties of the newly appointed stewards. It is significant that 
the archonship of Calleas is mentioned in some connection in 
this decree, for, according to our theory, the Opisthodomos was 
burned in his year. The proposed reading for the last line of 
fragment B (see note of editor to J. @. II, 5, T46), % aces 
may possibly be taken as a reference to the punishment inflicted 
upon the stewards of 377/6 B.c. According to Michaelis (Par- 
thenon, p. 303) and Lehner ( Ueber die Athenischen Schatzver- 
zeichniase des vierten Jahrhunderts, pp. 92 ff.), Androtion was 
not Tapias, as implied by Demosthenes (XXII § 70, aA’ adros 
pnTwp, xpvooyoos, Tamias, avtiypaders yéeyovev), but rather 
émiperntys, and as such melted down many of the damaged 
crowns (Philochorus, Harpocration, 8.v. moumeia). Some of 
these may have survived the fire, while others had become dam- 
aged through age, although according to the list in Demos- 
thenes one was even later than the fire (Dem. XXIV § 186. 
XaSpias aro tis év Na€w vavyayias [376 B.c.]). In this case 
it is quite possible that Demosthenes is exaggerating. At 
least, there is no mention of the crown of Chabrias in the 
twenty-second oration, where the remainder of the list had been 
quoted in exactly the same words. It is very unlikely that a 
crown dedicated in one year should be melted up the next, 
unless so ordered by the state because of dire need. Accord- 
ing to Demosthenes a large number of crowns were taken by 
Androtion, and barely half a dozen small amphoras, ete., each 
weighing about a mina, were made from them (XXII § 76). 
The orator leaves his hearers to make their own inferences. 

If we had Androtion’s reply to this charge, we should proba- 
bly find that he had been commissioned by the state to use up 
some of the temple dedications to furnish new sacrificial vessels 
— perhaps to take the place of those melted down at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War—and to make a selection of others 
which could be coined into money to meet present emergencies. 
The more thorough his work, especially in the matter of recent 
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dedicatory crowns, the more liable to abuse would he be from 
his political enemies. 

In the records of the new arrangement of the treasures in 
372/1 B.c. and in the following inventories of the same series 
we find mention of the following: Articles from the Heca- 
tompedon, Tlap@evev and the apyaios vews, vessels belonging to 
Athena Polias, Athena Nike, Artemis Brauronia, the Anakes, 
Demeter and Kore and Aphrodite (cf. Van Hille, loe. cit., Mne- 
mosyne, 1904, pp. 325 ff.). Tf these objects and temples come 
under the supervision of the tawéae tis Geod, they are usurping 
some of the functions of the tov Oedv. In fact, it 
is doubtful if the latter board exercised any jurisdiction over 
shrines on the Acropolis after 3753/2 B.c. The board still 
existed as late as 3562/1 B.c., as is proved by J.G@. II, 682e 
(Addenda)! where it is mentioned in connection with the 
treasures at Eleusis. If J.G. I], 702 is correctly restored as 
belonging to the tauéat Tov Gear, they were not abolished 
before 343/2 B.c. In this very fragmentary inscription the 
only shrine mentioned is the Aphrodisium, which lay outside the 
Acropolis. Since Aristotle makes no mention of the tayéat trav 
a@dXov Gedy in the constitution of the fourth century, although 
giving full details about the election and duties of the stewards 
of Athena, we may assume that the board was no longer in 
existence when the ’A@nvaiwvy Hodrteva was written in 325- 
$22 B.c. (Sandys, Introduction, p. xlix). It is impossible to 
determine with exactness when it was abolished in the period 
between 345 and 325. It is, however, reasonable to suppose 
that this is one of the financial reforms under the administra- 
tion of Lycurgus.? Its duties may have been taken over by 
the tapiae ths or else by the tayias otpatiwtiKar, 
whose power grew steadily in importance under Lycurgus. 
Apparently the reorganization of 373/2 greatly lessened the 
importance of the Oe@v. The paucity of 
inscriptions belonging to them, and the comparative complete- 
ness of the series belonging to the tapuéac tHs Beod cannot be 


1 It seems to me that this inscription disproves completely Bannier’s theory 
that the rauia rdv dd\dAwy OedSv did not exist as a separate body in the fourth 
century (Rh. Mus. 1910, pp. 19 ff. Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 23). 


2 Cf. LG. UW, 162, Frag. vs. 23 n. 
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due entirely to chance, but must indicate to some extent the 
relative importance of the two boards. The exact nature of 
the reorganization in 373/2 cannot be determined. The pre- 
script of the new inscription makes no mention of receiving 
treasures from the other board, but it can easily be inferred 
from the inventory proper that the duties of the stewards of 
Athena were now much more widely extended than in the 
preceding years.! 

Line 3. TAAYKE must be restored as TAav«e[ trys], who is 
the secretary for the stewards of Athena in the year 3871/0. 
We are able to determine his tribe by applying Ferguson’s law 
in regard to secretaries (* The Athenian Secretaries, Cornell 
Studies, 1898, pp. 72-74). During the period of the joint 
board of stewards, the reverse of the official order of the tribes 
was followed in electing the secretary. When the boards were 
separated again in 387/6, the tribe Oineis held the secretary- 
ship. During the next ten years there is no record of the 
secretaries for either board. In 376/5 the secretary was from 
the tribe Leontis, a fact which cannot be brought into relation 
with the system prevailing in 403-387, when the reverse order 
was followed, nor with that of the years 351-340, when the 
regular order was followed. It is very probable that in the 
reorganization of 8372/1, the system prevailing in 351 and 
the following years was established, if indeed it did not exist 
from 386/5 until the disturbance in 376. At least, if we work 
back from 351 and omit altogether the four years 376-2, we 
find that the secretaryship in 386/5 would fall to the tribe 
Cecropis (VI1]). As we know that in 3887/6 the secretary was 
from the tribe Oineis (VI),? it is probable that under the new 
administration the Athenians reversed the cycle of the secreta- 
ries and began, in the case of the tauéac tis Ocod, with the tribe 
which held the office in the last year of the joint administra- 
tion. During the four years of the disturbance no regular 
system was followed, but in the reorganization of 372 the order 
of appointment was taken up where it had been broken off in 
376. According to the cycle, Hippothontis holds the secretary- 
ship in 371/0. Glaucetes undoubtedly belongs to this tribe. 

1 The legislation of Androtion (/.@. I1?,216) may have dealt with this question. 


2 Ferguson, loc. cit. 
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It is quite possible that he is the grandson of the only Glaucetes 
known in Hippothontis—the general who served along with 
Sophocles in 441 B.c., and who belonged to the deme Azenia 
(Kirchner, Prosoyraphia Attica, 2951). There is, however, a 
identification. Demosthenes (XXIV, 128-1) 


says of a certain Glaucetes who had served as ambassador to 


more interesting 
the court of Maussollus in 355-4 B.c.: ody éotiv TpaTov 
eis AexéXerav ... 3; Kal. . . 
akiwbeis elvac ih’ atrootepav (THY Oeov) Tas ato 
Sexdtas; Tapievoas €v axpoTrode Ta 
apioteia THS . . . Udypnuevos Tov Te Sidpov 
Tov apyupoTroba Kal Tov axwaxknv Tov Mapéovior ds ious 
dapexots; ‘There can be little doubt that the secretary for 
371/0 and the Glaucetes of Demosthenes are identical.  ta- 
ptevoas does not necessarily mean that Glaucetes was a stew- 
ard, but that he helped to administer the funds (cf. the use of 
the word in Z.G@. I, 32), and the importance of the position as 
secretary is sufficient to justify the use of this verb. Undoubt- 
edly most of the business, especially routine matters, would be 
transacted by the secretary, and he would have more oppor- 
tunities to get possession of the treasures. Curiously enough, 
in line 16 of our inscription there is a detailed description of 
an elaborate acinaces which was probably considered that of Mar- 
donius. But the theft of such an important article —if theft 
there ever was — could not long go unnoticed, and the trophy is 
found in its old position four years later ('E¢. ’Apy. 1905, 
p. 143, col. 1, line 75). The use of the phrase ao 70 vew in 
line 14 shows that these objects were not in the cella of the 
Parthenon, but either in the Parthenon proper or the Opistho- 
domos. When Pausanias saw the ax«iwakns of Mardonius, it 
was in the temple of Athena Polias (1, 27).! 


! This identification of Glaucetes and the dating of his secretaryship in 371/0 
is at variance with the usual statements which are based on the evidence of 
Demosthenes alone. (Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, I*, p. 365. Lehner, 
op. cit. p. 9B.) According to Schiifer, the career of Glaucetes is given 
by the orator in chronological order, and as he served on the embassy to Maus 
sollus in 355/4 B.c. and the speech was delivered in 353/2, his stewardship must 
be placed in 354/3. Since he began his career by deserting to Decelea during 
the Peloponnesian War, he would have been well advanced in years by the time 


he served as ambassador and steward. While it is not impossible that a man 
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The various objects mentioned in the inventory proper are 
already known to us from Van Hille’s list (Ed. ’Apy. 1903, 
pp. 138-150, Mnemosyne, Nova Series XX X11, 1904, pp. 326 ff.). 
This group represents apparently a small collection of special 
treasures. The yopydveoy is probably that which was stolen 
by Philurgus, the temple plunderer (Isocrates, XVIII, 57), 
and again by Phileas (Synesius, de Calu. XIX, p. 88a). The 
axwvaxns so fully described in lines 16-20 is to be identified as 
that of Mardonius. With its steel blade, golden handle, and 
ivory sheath inlaid with gold it would easily weigh three hun- 
dred darics, and must certainly have belonged to one of the 
superior officers in the Persianarmy. Whether the real axiwaxns 
of Mardonius was at Athens or Sparta is another question 
(Pausanias, I, 27,1). Undoubtedly the popular identification 
of this blade with the a«ivaxns of Mardonius was always cur- 
rent at Athens and carefully fostered by the guides to the 
Acropolis (ef. Schol. Dem. III], 25, Dio Chrysost. IT, p. 85 nr). 

Line 20. The reading isTYCAION. Van Hille read . AION 
in the inscription published by him (Joe. cit.). By the kind- 
ness of Mr. Leonardos, Ephor of the Epigrapbical Museum at 
Athens, I was enabled to reéxamine the latter stone. Although 
badly weathered, the reading PYFAION is plain, and shows very 
clearly on the squeeze as well. Neither stone shows any sign 
of a cross bar in the fourth letter. It is quite impossible to 
suppose that it should have been accidentally omitted in the 
same letter in two inscriptions several years apart. There- 
fore the word must be wuydcov, which is otherwise unknown. 
It is a diminutive of a word like wuyAos or ruyAn derived from 
the root muy (cf. SevyAn from Gvy), which occurs most com- 
should take important duties at the age of 75 or 80, it is unlikely that he would 
be elected to the stewardship for a whole year, and if this theft had really hap- 
pened so recently, Demosthenes would have made a great deal more out of it. 
The orator, however, does not record these three events in chronological order, 
as investigation shows. In § 128 he begins ovx oirés éoriv 6 mpdrov pev eis 
AexéXecav avrouodnoas xtX.; The next clause, cai awd is explanatory, and 
the latter part, évOdde Gedy, mperBevTis diw6heis elvar i dwocrepav 
ras awd tuerépwv dexdras; is brought in here most effectively to 
balance the former. Then the sentence which follows, referring to the steward- 
ship, is introduced by érera referring to and balancing wp@rov uév eis AexéXecav 
avrouodtjoas, Which it completes. Hence the order is not chronological, but is 
dictated merely by the conveniences of rhetoric. 
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monly in the form mv«rys and also in its original form as 
muyun, Latin pug il, pug na, etc. (For other analogies in the 
Indo-European languages vid. Meyer, (riechische Etymologie, 
II, 483.) The suthix -Aos is used in the formation of nouns of 
agent or instrument (Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, Vol. I], 186-190). Hence the meaning must be, 
“A small ball or knob, like the closed fist.” It is possible 
that it is the name applied to the pommel, but since the handle 
has already been mentioned and the sheath is now being de- 
scribed by the inventory-taker, it is probably a metal knob or 
tip on the end of the ivory sheath. (For similar tips on the 
ends of sheaths cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de [Art dans 
l Antiquité, Vol. Il, plate opposite p. 624.) The accent of the 
word wvyX~iov is paroxytone in analogy with dactylic diminu- 
tives in -cov (Kiihner-Blass, Gramm. d. Gr. Spr. I*, p. 278). 
Besides the fragment published by Woodward (J. H.S. 1909, 
pp- 182 ff.), which undoubtedly belongs to our inscription, 
I.G. 11, 747 has the same size and spacing of letters. Since 
the weights are recorded on the left of the column, as in the 
other fragment, Woodward very plausibly assigns it to the 
inventory of 3872/1. It belongs to the bottom of the first col- 


umn. New restorations are offered by Van Hille (Mnemosyne, 
1904, pp. 325 ff.) and Woodward (J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 
40-41). 

The chief value of this treasure list may be summed up as 
follows: We are able to determine with certainty a disturb- 
ance in the board of tayéact tis Geod from 376/5 to 373/2 inclu- 
sive. The tapiat tav dd\X@v Gedy also seem to be affected and 
the cause in both cases is the same. This is the burning of 
the Opisthodomos by the stewards in the archonship of Calleas 
(377/6) to cover up their mismanagement of the treasures 
(Dem. XXIV, 136). We assign the activities of Androtion 
in reorganizing and rearranging the treasures to the years 376- 
373 inclusive (Dem. XXII, 69-78). The boards were reés- 
tablished on their old footing 372/1, but the Oeod 
apparently have wider powers with supreme control of the 
Acropolis treasures, while the trav GAXwv are mucli 
less prominent henceforth. The date of the activities of Glau- 
cetes in connection with the temple treasures (Dem. XXIV, 
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127-130) is now accurately determined, and if he was actually 
guilty of theft, as charged by Demosthenes, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that part, if not all, of the stolen goods was 


recovered soon afterwards. Curiously enough, this small frag- 
ment of stone not only gives his name but also a full description 
of an axivaxns, which was probably regarded by the Athenians 
of this time as the a«iwaxns of Mardonius. On the historical 
side the inscription forms an interesting commentary to the 
speeches of Demosthenes against Androtion and Timocrates. 
For lexicography it yields the new word ior. 
ALLAN C. JOHNSON. 
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of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


CIVITA LAVINIA, THE SITE OF ANCIENT LANUVIUM 


Part I 
[PLATE I] 


Civira Lavinia | rests upon a spur of the Alban Hills elevated 
324 m. above the sea,? about two and one half miles south of 
Genzano and twenty miles southeast of Rome. The hill, formed 
of soft voleanic stone, well clothed with fertile soil, extends to 
the southwest with steep descents along the sides, and at the 
end a more gradual declivity to the undulating campagna. 
Ancient remains are plentiful but very poorly preserved, owing 
to the use of ancient material for building the mediaeval town 
and to the prevalent system of viticulture which tolerates no 
shade and furrows the surface of the land with trenches a metre 
in depth. Thus the student finds himself in the bewildering 


position of being surrounded by antique remains and not being 


able to identify a single stone. Of amphitheatre, temples, 
baths, imperial villas, all known to have existed here, not even 
the sites are certainly known. Except for the theatre, the aque- 
duct, and the roads and bridges, none of the extant structures 
reveal with any certainty their date, ownérship, complete size, 
or purpose. 


i This historical and topographical study of Lanuvium was undertaken in 
the spring of 1910 during my residence in Rome as Fellow of the American 
School. I am indebted to Professors Carter and Van Buren for their encour- 
agement and assistance, and to Signori Vincenzo Seratrice and Alberto Galieti 
of Civita Lavinia for their hospitality and helpful suggestions. This first 
article, which will appear in three instalments, describes the material remains 
as I found them. It has profited by corrections and suggestions from Dr. 
Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School in Rome, some of whose notes 
are printed in full and signed with his initials. I hope to discuss at a later 
time the epigraphic and literary testimony concerning Lanuvium. 

2 This elevation, given on the maps of the geographical institute is certainly 
correct, though 205 m. is given in many books. 
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Although the site is accessible by railway,' the archaeological 
student will take satisfaction in approaching it along the ancient 
Apnian road. Just beyond Genzano, however, we may turn 
a ide to the right, to ascend Monte due Torri, now the most 
prominent height in the vicinity of ancient Lanuvium. From 
its grassy, rounded summit rise the two towers * that, since the 
thirteenth century, have given it a name. They are built of 
small peperino blocks, and irregular fragments of yellowish 
marble. Each tower is 6 m. square; that to the north rises in 


picturesque raggedness to a height of over 20 m.; the other has 


been demolished except for the base and about 5 m. of the square 


Figure 1.—Crvita LAVINIA, FROM A POINT NEAR THE VILLA OF THE 
ANTONINES. 


tower. But this magnificent site was occupied long before the 
middle ages, and it is probable that the towers would be found 
to rest upon ancient foundations. At any rate there stands 
between them a good-sized concrete core, surrounded on two sides 
by a wall of large reticulate work. One notes the big stone 
thresholds and the zig-zag brick pavement (opus spicatum) of 
the corridors, 3 m. wide. Along the front (west) side there is a 
long vault in the concrete. 

The view from here is the most extensive and varied in this 
part of Italy. We see nearly the entire length of the Volscian 
mountains as far as Terracina, Monte Circeo, and in the bluish 

' The station is 33 km. from Rome, on the line to Velletri and Terracina. 


The locality may be reached also by the tramway to Genzano. 
2 Volpi, Vet. Lat. V, pl. 10. 
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mist the islands Ischia, Ponza, Palmarola, and Ventotene; then 
Nettuno, Porto d’Anzio, Pratica, and the whole northward sweep 
of the coast to Santa Marinella and the mountains of Tolfa; 
continuing to the right we see Castel Savelli, a portion of 
Rome, Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Ariccia, Genzano with Monte 
Cavo as its background, Nemi, Civita Lavinia topping the 
banks of vineyards and olive groves, and, just below, the villa of 
the Antonines. 

We descend to the road and continue three minutes southward 
till we see on the left, at a couple of hundred paces, conspicuous 
ruins ' of a seventeenth century villa, of which two of the large 
windows of the upper story are preserved; an oval marble 
tablet above the south door still bears the chained cub and spread 
eavle of the Cesarini. From these remains a walk of three min- 
utes to the north brings us to the probable site of the imperial 
residence of Antoninus Pius. The entire vicinity now goes by 
the name La Villa.* Passing a large section of a monolithic 
column of pinkish Egyptian granite, we come to a concrete plat- 
form over 20 m. square, supported by a system of barrel vaults 
of different sizes, set at right angles, faced with fine reticulate 
work and bands of red brick. In the present state of the level 
a man can walk through most of these vaults without stooping. 
Within one of them there lie a marble Corinthian capital and the 
foot and lower drapery of a life-sized marble statue. The 
platform above is covered with bushes, turf and wild flowers, 
from which rise four portions of various walls, not in a straight 
line; these are of the same peperino concrete but are faced wholly 
with narrow red brick. In places they attain a height of 8 m.4 
It is impossible to ascertain the limits or uses of the various rooms. 
Adjacent to the northeast are extensive concrete masses at the 
ground level. To the northwest, near the road, there was un- 


t Called Villa Caratti. 

2 These ruins are upon the estate now belonging to Cav. Caratti, formerly 
to the Truzzi, formerly to the Cesarini. 

? Prof. Tommasetti (Campagna Ramana, I, p. 31) has heard it called Villa 
Ocrana and seeks to connect it with Lucius Ocra, mentioned in a Lanuvian 
inscription, C.J.L., XIV, 2119. ‘Some 500 metres to the south of La Villa, 
at Pozzo Bonelli, are the ruins of another extensive villa.”” T. A. 

«See Figure 2. The remains have not changed in appearance since 1789 
when drawn by Carlo Labruzzi, whose work is now in the possession of Dr. 
Thomas Ashby of the British School in Rome. (III. 40, 41: see Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XXIII, 1903, p. 401.) 
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covered in 1884 a porticus of the villa,' enormous in extent and 
rich in decoration. We continue 200 paces northeast by east 
through the olive orchard to other large foundations pertaining 
to the same villa. They are of concrete, faced partly with quasi- 
reticulate work and partly with narrow, salmon-colored bricks 
set in abundant mortar. But one no longer sees anywhere the 
aqueduct arches pictured by Volpi.2. A short walk from here to 
the west brings us to the point where the provincial road deviates 
from the line of the ancient Via Appia. 


Figure 2.—RUINS OF THE VILLA OF THE ANTONINES (LA VILLA). 


The identification of this site with the Lanuvian villa* of the 
Antonine emperors is based upon the persistence of the name 
attaching to it, and upon the abundance and the character 
of the sculptures found here in past centuries. No inscriptions 
are recorded. Of the excavations little is known from contem- 


1 Fiorelli (Not. Scav. 1884, p. 240) had heard a tradition that this was the 
Villa of Caligula. “It consisted of several terraces, and from its construction 
belonged to the first century of the empire. The columns of thecolonnades were 
of red granite, the pavements of splendid marbles, and the walls decorated 
with fine stucco. Among the objects found was a very fine head of Jupiter in 
terra-cotta.” T. A. 

2 Volpi, Vet. Lat. V, pp. 94, 95 and pl.9. PI. 7 gives a view of the villa, and 
pl. 8 represents a fragment of sculpture from it. 

3 Vita Pit 1, Vita Commodi 1, ete. 
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poraneous sources. The important excavations were in 1701. 
Forty years later Ficoroni,' writing of certain statues in the 
Capitoline Museum, mentions the following as coming from 
this site: 

Bust of Antoninus Pius;? it represents the emperor with a care- 
worn brow and a conscientious but kindly expression. 

Bust of Marcus Aurelius in youth,’ a beardless, child-like face, 
well wrought in Luna marble. 

Bust of the youthful Commodus,‘ beardless, clad in the tunic; 
skillful workmanship. 

Bust of Annius Verus,* the short-lived son of Marcus Aurelius 
and Faustina; a mediocre statue, believed by some to be a por 
trait of Galerius Antoninus, son of Antoninus Pius.® 

Statue of a philosopher. One queries whether this may not be 
the marble Roman that stands clad in the toga, beside his box 
of manuscripts, in the court of the Villa Frediani at Civita 
Lavinia. 

Statue of a faun’ from a Grecian chisel, as Ficoroni termed it; 
a young satyr standing erect, with head thrown back, laughing 
and holding out grapes and an apple; Pentelic marble. A con- 
fusion arising from Ficoroni’s scanty description has led to the 
unfounded assertion, in guides and even in official catalogues, 
that the Capitoline copy of the celebrated “Marble Faun”’ of 
Praxiteles was found on this site.* 

Statue of a philosopher, incorrectly called Zeno,’ probably 
because of the stoical tendencies of its supposed imperial possessor ; 


1 Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma Antica (Roma 1744), p. 55. Practically copied 
in Fea, Miscellanea (Roma 1790), Vol. 1,.p. CXX. 

Cap. Mus., Room of the Emperors, No. 35 

Marcus Aurelius, Room of the Emperors, No. 37. Bernoulli, Rém. Ikon. 
II, 2, pp. 174 (99), 179 ff. 

‘Commodus, Emperors, No. 43. Bernoulli, Rém. Ikon. I, 2, pp. 232 (29), 
240. Highly praised by Winckelmann (VI, 1, 322). 

* Annius, Emperors, No. 40. Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 204. 

¢ “ Add (probably) Faustina (Imp. 36), and (possibly), Female bust (Galleria 
11), in the Capitoline Museum. See Catalogue of the Museo Capitolino, British 
School at Rome, especially under Gladiatore 8." T. A. 

7 Cap. Mus., Salone No. 6. 

The provenance of the Praxitelean satyr is not known. 

* Zeno, Capit. Mus., Room of the Gladiator No. 8. Bernoulli, Griech. 
Ikon. Il, p. 318. Brunn u. Bruckmann, Denkm. No. 430. The portrait of 
Zeno, bearing his name in an ancient Greek inscription, at Naples (Mus 
Naz. 6128) is of quite different physiognomy. 
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a realistic, life-sized portrait of a Greek philosopher delivering 
an address; art of the Alexandrine age. Presented to the museum 
by Pope Benedict XIV. 

The following four, not named by Ficoroni, are supposed to 
have been excavated at the same time: 

Bust of Marcus Aurelius wearing the breast plate and military 
cloak.! 

Bust of Lucius Verus? in the prime of life, wearing tunie and 
military cloak. 

Bust of a youthful beardless Roman clad in the tunic and 
toga, called by some Philippus Caesar (ob. A.p. 249), son of 
Philip the Arab, but supposed by Visconti to be Galerius Anto- 
ninus; in perfect preservation. 

Two more were found later, viz.: 

Relief of a high-priest + of Cybele, formerly in the Capitoline 
Museum, but now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in the upper 
stairway. Found near La Villa in 1736 and presented to the 
museum by the Sforza.® 

The statement of Nibby that the group of Cupid and Psyche 
in the Capitoline was found here is an inexplicable error which 
has been widely copied. 

Two other marbles may be mentioned here, as coming from 
Civita Lavinia, though the precise spot is not stated: the figure 
of the infant Bacchus labelled “Genio dell’ Autunno,” in the 


Cap. Mus., Galleria, No. 63. Bernoulli, II, 2, p. 168 (9), p. 178. 

2 Lucius, Emperors, No. 41. Bernoulli, Il, 2, p. 208, No. 15. ‘Another 
bust in the Louvre (/bid., p. 212, No. 120) is said to have been found at Civita 
Lavinia.” T. A. 

‘Emperors, No. 69. Bernoulli, II, 3, pp. 147 (1), 149 ff., pl. XLV; Helbig, 
I,p.315. ‘A bust of Marcus Aurelius in the Louvre from the Campana collee- 
tion (Cat. somm. 2357: Bernoulli, I], 2, p. 176, No. 120) is said to have been 
found at Civita Lavinia, with the Lucius Verus also in the Louvre, but their 
antiquity is not above suspicion.” T. A. 

‘Priest of Cybele (Archigallus), Baumeister, Denkm. d. kl. Altertums, U, 
p. 801, fig. 867. 

“Volpi (Diss. Accad. Cortona, Il, p. 190) mentions a Cista Mistica as 
recently found there.” T. A. 

“In April, 1826, two pavements of very moderate work in black and white 
mosaic were found at the depth of about four palms (3 feet). In one of them 
was the ‘bowl of Venus’ with two doves drinking. One Deodato Sponza 
applied for permission to excavate here and in other neighbouring properties, 
but apparently never actually did any work. (Atti de! Camerlengato, tit. IV, 
fase. 422.) The property then still belonged to the Sforza Cesarini.”” T. A. 
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cloister within the baths of Diocletian and, at least according 
to tradition, the puzzling female statue,! formerly in the Vatican 
but now standing by the stairs of the Capitoline Museum; the 
base of this latter bears a Renaissance inscription IVNO 
LANVMVINA, but the attributes are not appropriate to Juno; 
it has been called Libera, and most recently Demeter, with the 


swine-skin. 

A mile beyond Genzano, less than 500 m. east of the last 
mentioned ruins, the provincial road avoids the hill and turns 
directly south. The Via Appia continues straight, over a line 
still passable for pedestrians, mounting a hill called Monte 
Cagnoletti, or Cagnolo.*. An extraordinary number of marble 
dogs were found here by Gavin Hamilton, a Scottish painter, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Hamilton sent 
many of his finds to Charles Townley, and they eventually found 
a home in the British Museum. It may be of interest to quote 
directly from a letter written by Hamilton about 1773; it makes 
clear the frankly predatory nature of archaeological excavation 
in that period, and shows how prolific in artistic treasure this 
region has been. 

Gavin Hamilton to Charles Townley: * 

“During the process of my excavations at Albano I got ac- 
quainted with some people of property at Genzano, who pointed 
out to me some spots in that neighborhood that deserved my 
attention. I found that the greatest part of them had been dug 
by the Cardinal Lancellotti. Monte Cagnolo alone answered my 
expectations. This is a small hill betwixt Gensano and Civitala- 
vinia, commands a fine prospect towards Velletri and the sea, 
and from the magnificence of the ruins and other things found 
there, one must judge it to have been anciently part of the Villa of 
Antoninus Pius,‘ which he built near the ancient Lavinium (sic). 


1 Cap. Mus., Seala, No. 6. Helbig, Fiihrer, I, p. 284; Overbeck, Kunstmy- 
thologie, III, p. 163; Clarac; Musée de Sculpt. III, pl. 418, n. 732. 

2 Many writers have assumed that the name arose from the marble dogs 
unearthed here; but the hill certainly bore this name long before the time of 
Gavin Hamilton. 

: For this letter and the substance of the notes I am indebted to Mr. A. H. 
Smith, J. H. S. XXI, 1901, p. 313. 

‘Such identification of the site is unwarranted. Certain of Hamilton’s 
marbles are still labelled at the British Museum as “from the Villa of 
Antoninus Pius.’”’ I have found nothing to indicate that he excavated at 
La Villa. 
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This spot had been reduced in the lower age to a vineyard and 
consequently strip’ed of its ornaments, some of which I found 
thrown promiscuously into one room about ten feet underground, 
and they were the following, viz.; those in your own collection, 
the two young Fauns ! of exquisite Greek sculptor, and with the 
names of the artists in Greek, probably father and son; that of 
the father, though the least entire, I think the most masterly 
performance. The Vase,? which I found much broke, is restored 
with great attention as the work deserves, being, I think in point 
of general form and taste of sculptor inferior to none extant. 
Your group of a Bitch caressing a Dog * is a masterpiece of its 
kind; the companion, being a Dog caressing a Bitch, is now 
much admired in the Museo Clementino.t The two groups of 
Acteon devoured by his dogs® are both spirited figures, and to the 
best of my remembrance you are possessed of one of them. Two 
small Victory’s sacrificing a Bull likewise fell to your share, 
being the best extant in relievo.6 Two other dogs were found 
which I believe are still the property of Mr. Jenkins,’ and it is 
somewhat particular that so many dogs should be found in a 
place,* which still preserves the name of Monte Cagnolo, the 


: First-century statuettes of the youthful Pan, just alike except as to the 
inscriptions. Both are signed in Greek by Marcus Cossutius Cerdon, but 


’ These may have been two dif- 


one inscription adds ‘“freedman of Marcus.’ 
ferent sculptors, but more probably one and the same. Cf. Smith: Catal. of 
Greek and Rom. Sculpt. in Brit. Mus., No. 1666-7, and for the inscriptions 
Loewy: Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, p. 263. 

2 Vase with bacchanalian reliefs; Descript. of the Collection of Anc. Marbles 
in the Br. Mus. (Mus. Marb.) I, pl. 7. 

: Canine group now in the Hall of Inscriptions, Mus. Marb., X, vignette. 

«In the Sala degli Animali, No. 116, Cf. Amelung, Sculpt. des Vat. II, p. 
332; Helbig, Fuhrer, I, 161; Reinach, Répert. de la stat. I1, 2, p. 759, No. 5. 

sActaeon attacked by dogs. Mus. Marb. II, pl. 45, Cat. Sculpt. Vol. 3, 
No. 1568. 

6 The victories are not exactly in relief but free statuary composed to stand 
against a wall. Mus. Marb. X, pl. 25, 26. 

7 For the suave and tricky Thomas Jenkins, who owned an antique gem 
factory secreted in the ruins of the Colosseum see Michaelis, Anc. Marb. in 
Gr. Brit., p. 75; and T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, VI, p. 
490 ff. 

8s Notably a seated bitch in the Vatican, Sala degli An., No. 117. Cf. 
Amelung, p. 333. “A running greyhound (Massi, No. 169) and a statuette of 
a dog from this site (Helbig, I, No. 162) are in the room of the animals at the 
Vatican. In a letter to Lord Shelburne, Hamilton speaks of a ‘dog scratching 
his ear, and a bitch in the same attitude.’’’ Smith. 
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property of the College of S. Buonaventura; besides what I have 
already mentioned to be found in one room, I must not forget 
the head or bust of a young man, the character of a Meleagar,! 
which was the first piece of Sculptor found on Monte Cagnolo, 
and which on account of its preservation vou thought would merit 
a place in your collection. The last and only large Statue found 
here was the Paris,? which is now placed at Stowe by Lord Temple, 
with other fine Statues, in particular an Adonis of uncommon 
beauty, dug up at the Villa Fonsega one of my best cavas.”’ 
Besides all this Hamilton mentions in a letter to Lord Shel- 
burne “ Parts of several very fine candelabri? . . . a female 


satyr playing on the pipe, a comedian,‘ several young boys, a 
young Bacchus,® a boy laughing with a bird in his hand, a cupid.® 

The first Townley inventory also assigns to this site “‘an eagle, 
near the size of life,’ 7 and in a summary of Hamilton’s finds 
occurs ‘‘a boy sitting with a goose.’’ Also the bust of Sabina, 
wife of the emperor Hadrian, which is now in the Vatican,* was 
found by Hamilton at Civita Lavinia and presented by him to 
Pope Pius VI. 

It is most unfortunate that certain imposing remains found on 
this hill have, through neglect, entirely disappeared within the 
past forty years. In 1871 were unearthed three long porticos 
built of precise reticulate work, each composed of seven arches 
over 2 m. in span, supporting vaults lined with the ancient yellow 
stucco. About the same time there was discovered a large 


i Possibly the herm of Heracles (Mus. Marb. 11, p. 46), said to have been 

found in 1776 near Genzano, is here referred to as Meleager. 
The Paris which was afterwards at Hamilton Place; Michaelis, p. 301, 
Hamil. Place, No. 9 
Notably the sphinx which served as a candelabrum base; Brit. Mus., 
Hall of Inserip. No. 1719= Mus, Marb. X, pl. 31. “The Midas (?) was also 
found here in 1779. (B. M. Cat. UI, 1745.)”) T. A. 
‘ Possibly a portrait of Agilius; C.J.L. XIV, 2113. 
Bacchus (Mus. Marb. XI, pl. 38). 
‘Cf. Smith, Ancien’ Marbles at Lansdown House, p. 70. 
Vus. Marb. X, pl. 58, fig. , 4 
Vatican, Sala dei Busti, No. 359, Cf. Amelung, p. 549, pl. 71; Bernoulli, 
Rom. Ikon. 11, 2, p. 129, No. 4, pl. 40; Guattani, Memorie Enciclopediche per 
1816, p. 137. 

» Bull. Inst. 1871, p. 212. “I think this must be identical with the cistern 
on Monte Cagnolo described by Lanciani, Not. Scav. 1889, 227. It was of 
opus reticulatum with quoins of sperone, and had three chambers each 22 m. 
long, by 3.4m. wide, divided by two rows of six pillars 0.9 m. square, supporting 
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underground tomb containing several small terra-cotta sar- 
cophagi, and apparently devoted chiefly to the burial of children.' 

Upon this “hill of pups”’ there came to light in 1889, at the 
right of the eighteenth milestone of the ancient road and at 
the left of the nineteenth of the modern provincial highway, 
various structures of reticulate from the period of Hadrian, 
also a water tank supposed to date from a time as far back as 
the republic?. Again in 1§91 a Roman villa was found here, but 


the remains were unimportant.’ 

At present there exist large concrete masses, a bit of pavement 
of opus spicatum partly covered by a later one of opus signinum, 
and a small modern tool-house just to the right of the line of 
the ancient road about 300 m. after one leaves the broad highway.‘ 

The tramway line connecting Velletri with Genzano is being 
laid parallel to and close beside the ancient road. Just opposite 
the villa I observed the workmen laying bare, as they cut to a 
considerable width toward the west the ancient trench of the 
Appia, large rectangular blocks of coarse stone and a broken 
fluted column of gray tufa. Just to the north, from the bank 
excavated the preceding day, there protruded, at right angles 
with the road, two walls 7.10 m. apart, each constructed of blocks 
of peperino, measuring 1.30 m. by 0.60 by 0.20. The ground 
nearby was strewn with thin slabs of colored marbles, mostly 


pavonazzetto and fior di pesca, which once splendidly clothed the 
building. Both the small size of the enclosure and its proximity 
to the road suggested a tomb. Penetrating a few inches farther 
into the bank we found in one mass in the soil four skeletons of 
different sizes, bits of black pottery, parts of a dainty glass goblet, 
and a badly corroded copper coin. One of the skeletons was of 
extraordinary stature, with a large square jaw and perfect teeth.’ 


arches of 2.4m.span. There was aiso found in 1871 a white marble terminal 
cippus 1.75 m. high, representing Janus biceps, and a number of blocks of 
peperino from a diverticulum of the Via Appia.” T. A. 

1 Bull. Inst. 1872, p. 156. : Not. Scav. 1889, p. 227. 

“ Not. Scar. 1891, 133. A double herm representing the bearded Bacchus, 


and some vaulted substructions were found.” T. A. 

‘The hill was approached by an ancient road running southeast, diverging 
from the Appia west of the Casale Fornace, which crossed the modern highroad 
East of the Casale Galli. Further to the south are other ruins, so that almost 
the whole hill was covered with them.” T. A. 

Cf. Catull. 39, 11-12. Aut pareus Umber aut obesus Etruscus 
aut Lanuuinus ater atque dentatus 
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From this spot one is afforded a most impressive view of the 
“queen of long highways’’ which extends southeastward across 
the flats in an absolutely straight line to Punta di Leano forty 
miles away, near Terracina.! 

Continuing on the road in a southeasterly direction, one walks 
again on the ancient pavement which for a kilometre or so is in 
use today in its complete width, 4m. Beyond the raised blocks 
that bound the pavement laterally there are seen in the south bank 
(more conspicuous near the point where the tramway will turn 
away to the north), short walls of opus quadratum, presumably 
tombs from a very good period. Shortly the road crosses a 
bridge with a broad arch resting on ancient foundations, and 
continues towards the provincial highway. On the left in a 
region called Le Fornace there stands the concrete base of a tomb ? 
the chamber of which has niches for a sarcophagus and for eight 
urns; it is said that formerly large villa walls were visible here. 

Farther back from the path, near the new tramway to Velletri, 
is a huge rectangular structure’ of peperino concrete. Three 
thick walls rise to an imposing height. On the inner side of the 
longest wall is seen a series of high niches, five in number, 
showing their facing of flat bricks. There are also traces of niches 
upon the exterior of the shorter walls. The uses of this building 
are not evident, but it can hardly have been a private residence.* 
The path becomes a trench as the paving blocks disappear and 
soon follows a brook-bed, roofed with shrubbery and tapestried 
with ferns and mosses, where an unusual chance is offered to 
study the Roman road in vertical section. One can observe the 
saxosa 


various strata lying 2 m. deep below the surface of the 
Appia.” Issuing from the tunnel of foliage, and continuing along 
the ancient road, we may observe, at intervals on the left and 
below, supporting-walls of opus quadratum. 

On the left of the provincial highway,* a short distance beyond 
the point where it joins the ancient road, is a low structure in 
concrete with brick facing, apparently of the fourth century, 

1 Cf. Labruzzi, IV, 37. (Mél. cit. p. 400.) 

2 Labruzzi, LV, 39. 

Labruzzi, IV, 38. 

«+“T only saw four niches, and have no doubt it is a cistern. There are 
numerous other villas further E. and 8. E.” T. A. 

> “The bridge of the modern road just after the Via Appia joins it is also 
ancient, and built of red tufa, the blocks being all laid as stretchers, except for 
a few headers at intervals.” T. A. 
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which, to judge from its form, and from the copious spring nearby, 
may have formed a small aqueduct.' Beyond, in plain sight, 
looms the ivy-clad, thirteenth century castle now called San 
Gennaro, or San Genarello. Here the visitor will look in vain 
for the pavement mentioned in Murray’s Guide, but there is an 
immense cube of ancient black lava concrete, for the most part 
solid, but containing a few rough chambers. Against it are 
portions of the facing in opus reticulatum. It was built as the 
elevated foundation for a villa or other large edifice overlooking 
the ancient highway.2. Nearby the Appia crosses a_ bridge * 
the ancient vault of which is in excellent preservation. Having 
a span of 1.60 m., the curve of the vault is completed in seven 
courses, 0.50 m. to 0.53 m. high, of rectangular red tufa blocks, 
headers and stretchers, three courses on each side of the keystone 
course. This vault, 16.60 m. long, cuts the road, and the massive 
piers aligned with the road, at an angle of 45 degrees. 

San Gennaro is the most probable site for the Sublanuvio 
of the itineraries*; conspicuous mediaeval ruins as they appeared 
two centuries ago, may be seen in an engraving in Volpi.5 

Here then we may return northeastward by the main road.° 
which undoubtedly follows closely the line of the old diverticulum; 
passing on the right, beyond a double curve, a large square founda- 
tion of coarse opus incertum, and at the twentieth milestone, a 
platform of opus reticulatum, we reach, a little farther up, the 
present communal road to Civita Lavinia. It was in the 
ground just to the west of this junction that the ploughshare 
turned out, in scores of fragments, the longest and most impor- 
tant of Lanuvian inscriptions,—that containing the regulations 
of the devotees of Diana and Antinous.’ This tablet, which may 
now be read in the baths of Diocletian at Rome, was originally 
erected in “the tetrastyle of Antinous,” which in the lack of other 
evidence may be tentatively located in this part of the munici- 
pality. The inscription mentions the public bath, and terra- 

1 Labruzzi, IV, 48. ‘There is an ancient apse of opus incertum, and a 
drain with pointed top 0.58 m. wide (part of the post station?).”” T. A. 

2 “‘Near here the lid of a peperino sarcophagus was found in 1891, bearing 
the inscription Flaviae Alumnae, etc., Not. Scav. 1891, p. 253.” T. A. 

* Labruzzi, IV, 47. 

‘Also on the Tabula Peutingeriana. Cf. Westphal, Rém. Kamp. p. 28. 

* Volpi, Vetus Latium, V, p. 13; Labruzzi, IV, 49. 


¢ “The old main road is now superseded by the new one just constructed.” 


7C.1.L. XIV, 2113. 
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cotta tubes found at the same time and place suggested that the 


bath may have been in the immediate vicinity of the temple of 
Antinous. Later there came to light near the provincial road and 
about fifty paces south of the little road to Civita Lavinia, an 
inscription ' of the time of Caracalla, recording the complete 


renovation of the baths by the senate and people of Lanuvium 
with monies received as gratuities from men elected to priest- 
hoods, which through special consent of the emperors were 
diverted from the ordinary uses to this particular restoration. 

I was told that a spot in the vicinity still goes by the name 
La Vdgnora, which may be a gross corruption from bagni, balnea. 

The little communal road, a kilometre in length, follows the 
curving contour of the spur of high land, shaded by continuous 
arches of elms, which frame pleasing panoramas of the low- 
lying land on the left. While the ancient road must have fol- 
lowed much the same line, it certainly had a more fluctuating 
level, for a part of the pavement is visible near a small bridge, 
just before one reaches the cemetery, on the right-hand side and 
a trifle below the level of the present road. Here the ancient 
concrete retaining wall is still in service; and just beyond, near a 
small patch of reticulate facing, I observed two pipe-holes, pos- 
sibly marking the site of an ancient wayside fountain. It would 
appear from the words of Westphal? that eighty years ago this 
wall continued té the northeast along the road for a considerable 
distance. Today one may find it again opposite the cemetery, 
built for the most part of concrete with coarse reticulate work 
visible above; but a small part is of opus quadratum, and supports 
the paving of the ancient road at a height well above the head of 
the present traveller. 

To the east, there is a villa foundation under the cemetery; 
another, north of the cemetery, containing fine black and white 
mosaic pavements, to the east of which is a round platform 
some 30 m. in diameter. There are numerous other villa re- 
mains on the slopes that extend toward the Valle d’Oro.* 

We continue, passing a barn built upon old concrete foundations, 
and find on the right protruding from the bank a tufa wall which 
would intersect the modern road at an angle of about 50 degrees. 
Four courses of large blocks are visible one above another, and 

C.IL. XIV, 2101. An interpretation in Bull. Inst. 1862, p. 158. 


2 Westphal, Die Rimische Kampagne, p. 35. 
For information about these villas I am indebted to Mr. Thomas Ashby. 
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three courses side by side. The ends of the blocks measure about 
0.50 m. by 0.40 m.; the wall is thicker and stronger than would 
have been required for a house or for reinforcement of the bank; 
and, as it could hardly have served as a military defence at this 
level, I believe it to be a masonry prop supporting the ancient 
road. From here the road passes close to the lofty Villa Frediani 
and debouches into the sunny square, fringed with elms and 
acacias, named Piazza Bernini from the erroneous supposition 
that the huge, bizarre fountain at the north end is the work of 
Cav. G. L. Bernini.! 

The fountain is supplied with water through pipes laid part 
of the way within the ancient aqueduct, which is wholly subter- 
ranean and consists of a tunnel constructed partly of tufa 
blocks, but cut for greater lengths from the natural rock. It 
completes a loop to the east and extends in a curve toward the 
north to the underground springs at Monte del Leone, just 
south of the Lago di Nemi.? 


(To be continued.) 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN. 
University oF Missouri, 
CotumBiA, Missouri. 
1 According to the communal archives the fountain was really constructed 


in 1675 by Cav. Carlo Fontana upon the order of the duke Philip Cesarini. 
2 See the dotted line on the map. 
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A GRAECO-INDIAN ENGRAVED GEM 


THERE is no class of engraved gems so rarely found as are 
those of an Indian provenance, a rather remarkable fact when 
~ we consider how the Greek and, later, the Sassanian 
s influence permeated northern India from the time of 
the successors of Alexander down to the fourth or fifth 


= tae century of ourownera. With both Greek and Persian 

. —_ the use of the signet device, cut in hard stone, was 
“IGURE 1.- 


\ Grarco- general; the need among the Indians was the same, 


= and one would naturally assume that the custom of 
— their northern conquerors or neighbors would have 
been adopted and held. Notwithstanding all this, the known 
Indian gem signets are so few that they are almost unique. 

A description of a gem of this class (Fig. 1), which has recently 
come into my possession and which is quite different from any 
heretofore found, should be of interest. 

It was procured a number of years ago, at Tabriz, in northern 
Persia, by Mr. Daniel Z. Noorian, an explanation of which 
secondary provenance will appear later. The stone is carnelian 
of a rather dense texture, the size, as shown in the illustration. 
Upon it is engraved in intaglio in sketchy, fluent style, quite dif- 
ferent from the rather ponderous and more detailed work of the 
Sassanian epoch, what I believe to be a representation of the 
Indian goddess of fortune, Lakshmi, consort of Vishnu. She is 
pictured advancing, and the idea of motion is well suggested, 
both in the action of the figure and by the floating drapery. 
The latter is wrapped closely about the hips, and the breasts 
and abdomen are exposed, while what is evidently intended for 
a scarf or the loose end of her garment hangs from one arm. 
Altogether, the costume is as distinctly Indian in its effect as 
the character of the work is Hellenistic. 

For a symbol, the cornucopia of the Greek Tyche is intro- 
duced in a manner thoroughly Indian and different from that 
shown with any occidental Tyche or Fortuna I have ever seen. 
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In these it has a conventional position rising behind, almost as 
if carried under the arm, but really quite characteristic of the 
classical way of presenting attributes, as not necessarily part of 
the picture. In this Indian gem, on the other hand, it rises in 
front of the figure of the goddess, the point of the horn resting 
against the abdomen and suggesting to my mind very strongly 
the symbolistic idea of fertility proceeding from the womb. 
Such a motive would be thoroughly oriental, and that the ar- 
rangement is not fortuitous is clear from the fact that the cor- 
nucopia, which was widely adopted from Greek into Indian 
symbolism, as an attribute of the Indian Tyche, has almost in- 
variably this position on the numerous coins where we find it. 
Some definite idea must have been involved in this sharp change 
in the position of the transferred attribute. 

Concerning the name of the goddess with whom the cornu- 
copia is figured in this way and who is represented very com- 
monly, from the second to the fourth century of our era, on the 
coinage of Kanerkes, Hooerkes and the Gupta princes, there has 
been considerable difference of opinion. The inscription that 
usually appears with her is APAOXPO (Ardochsho) which has 
been considered by some students the equivalent of Ardha-ugra 
(the half or consort of Siva). That OKPO stands for Siva is 
certain, but, as Gardner suggests, we have to explain the sub- 
stitution of X for the K, as well as the fact of the cruel and 
relentless Parvati being represented in so benignant an aspect. 
Hoffman holds the deity to be the Persian Ashis, daughter of 
Ahuro, and goddess of fortune, but others suppose her to be 
Lakshmi, which seems to me much more probable and is an inter- 
pretation to which I believe this gem adds considerable weight. 

In the first place, the workmanship, if not Greek, shows dis- 
tinct Hellenistic influence and is quite foreign to the stiffness 
and heaviness that characterize the later Sassanian figures. It 
van hardly be dated later than the first century a.p. and may 
easily belong to the first century B.c. During these periods, 
the coinage generally shows Greek deities, rarely the native 
Indian ones, which during the second century A.p. took their 
place and which, contrary to the Greek idea, are almost always 
represented with a nimbus. 

During the earlier epoch, it is easy to imagine a Greek gem- 
engraver or one taught under Greek traditions, cutting for a 
native customer an Indian goddess of fortune with the Tyche 
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attribute adapted to the native ideas, just as the Greeks engraved 
gems for the Persians at an earlier time. This goddess would 
undoubtedly be Lakshmi, and the conformity of the later coin 


figures to the type goes far to identify accordingly the goddess 
represented. The meaning of the word, Ardochsha, I must 
leave to the Indian and Scythic philologists, with this one more 


nail in the Parvati coffin. 

Coming now to the later embellishments on this gem, we find 
the name, Rustem, in the Neshki script, and a number of cross- 
lets introduced as if to fill the field. These features are evidently 
the work of another hand than that of the original engraver. 
While insignificant and negative from the point of view of art, 
they show a better and surer craftsmanship, such as character- 
ized the later oriental signet cutters. The Greek tradition, even 
among the poorer workmen, looked to the spirit and conception 
of the work, however sketchy; the Mohammedan, while he con- 
fined himself to names and decorative embellishments, was a 
consummate master of detail. It is certain, too, that the oc- 
tagonal shape of the gem dates from ‘this later period, when the 
oriental seal engravers especially affected that form. 

The time of these later additions and changes cannot be fixed 
closely, nor is it material. The script is our principal guide, 
and that might be of the tenth century or of our own time. The 
workmanship, however, bespeaks, probably, a source not later 
than the seventeenth century. 

To sum it all up, then, we have here the signet of an Indian 
of about the beginning of the Christian era, engraved by a Greek 
or a Greek-taught artist, with a figure of Lakshmi, half native 
and half Hellenistic. Later, and at some time between, let us 
say, 1100 and 1700 a.p. we find the ancient gem falling into the 
hands of a Persian, who has had engraved on it his name, Rus- 
tem, the field filled with crosslets, and also had the shape of the 
stone changed to octagonal. It would be easy to speculate, on 
the strength of the crosslets, as to whether this Rustem may not 
have been one of the Nestorian Christians of whom there have 
always been many in Persia, but the Greek cross has been an 
oriental symbol from early Kassite times and the popular taste 
which required the filling of the field of a signet, if only with 
decorative embellishments, would be sufficient explanation of 


this feature. 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES IV! 


OFFICIAL LIST 


8. Block of bluish white marble, probably from one of the 
temple walls, found in May, 1910, among the foundations at 
west end of the temple of Artemis. Greatest height, 0.18 m.; 
width, 0.32 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. Broken on all sides except 
the right, where the original finely tooled surface remains. 
Depth of this smooth surface 0.12 m.; of rough part behind it, 
0.13 m. Letters A, 0, M, =. The script is probably that 
of the last quarter of the third or of the early second century 
B.c., whereas that of J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pp. 194-195 (Phile- 
taerus’ period, 283-263 B.c) is older than ours. Inv. A. 9. 


yluvn . 
pavyerpos, 
Leddis xiPapiorpia, 
yuvn ’Edecou 
oO. vids “Arrados, 
Ovyarnp ’Apreuis. 


wife of 

Ephesus a cook: Seddis, 
his sister, a harpist; 
Ninis, wife of Ephesus, 
Attalus, his son, 
Artemis, his daughter. 


The original inscription probably consisted of more than this 
one column, because to the left above “E@eoos the Y, of which 
the bottom is preserved, seems to be the last letter of a word in 
a previous column. Furthermore, the final letter of x@apiorpa, 


only half of which is preserved, probably ran over on to 


1 No. I was published in A. J. A. XVI, 1912, pp. 10-82; No. II, «bid. 
XVII, 1913, pp. 29-52; No. III, ibid. XVII, 1913, pp. 353-370. 
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the next stone, between which and our block the sharp right- 
hand edge of the latter or anathyrosis shows that there was a very 
fine joint. Epigraphic lists of names are of frequent occurrence 
(ef. Tod and Wace, Cat. of Sparta Museum § 25, Nos. 205, 206, 
where the cook also occurs; Am. J. Phil. XXXI, 1910, pp. 
400 f.; I.G. II, 2, 980 f.), but those containing names of both 
sexes are rare. This was probably not a list of attendants or 
slaves, such as were preserved at temples (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, 
p. 134); but rather—since it mentions whole families with per- 
sons of both sexes—a list of persons who had made gifts to the 
goddess (ef. Le Bas-Wadd. 1568, bis., Miletus) or who lived within 
the sacred precinct (ef. Wiegand, Siebenter Bericht, Abh. Preuss. 


AAEA 
CYNHE¢E=OYNINI= 
OYTATHPAPTEMI= 


Figure 1.—Greek INScrRIPpTION FROM SarRDES No. 8 


Akad, 1911, p. 50, of xarocxodvres iepac; and an unpub- 
lished Sardian inscription), or more likely of new citizens (cf. 
Michel Recueil No. 667; Milet, III, Nos. 34 ff.). Rankin (Réle 
of the Mageiroi in the Life of the Ancient Greeks) has shown 
that the Greek cook, unlike the Roman, was not a slave. 
Line 2. Ephesus was, in all probability, the cook who 
prepared the meals for the priests and priestesses, and for the 
sacred feasts which followed the sacrifices. The temple kitchen 
in which this was done (uayepeiov) is mentioned in J.H.S. 
XII, 1891, p. 232; B.C.H. XII, 1888, p. 207; R. Et. Gr. XXIII, 
1910, p. 330. The cook often forms part of the personnel serv- 
ing the priests, and as such appears in inscriptions pertaining 
to religious affairs (B.C.H., XVII, 1893, p. 12; XVIII, 1894, 
p. 265; XX, 1896, pp. 199, 216; XXII, 1898, p. 313; XXVI, 
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1902, p. 44; XXXVII, 1913, p. 97; Arch. Epigr. Mitt. 1894, 
p. 41; Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 109; Poland, Gesch. des gr. Vereins- 
wesens, pp. 72, 393, 421; and other references in Syll. No. 140, 
n. 23; and in Rankin, The Réle of the Mageiroi in the Life of 
the Ancient Greeks, 1907, pp. 55-64). The sister of the cook 
Ephesus probably furnished the music which accompanied the 
sacrificés, sacred processions and festivals (ef. Ins. v. Mag- 
nesia, No. 98, 1. 45, and No. 237). She simply played the 
cithara; had she also sung, she would have been called xOapwéds. 
The xi@apiorns and are contrasted in Le Bas-Wadd. 
No. 281, 1. 39, and in Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 107. For the 
xapiorns aS an important member of a delegation sent to an 
oracle, see the Claros inscription, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, 
pp. 46, 47. At Teos a x@apiorns had a salary of 700 dr., 
whereas a teacher of literature received only 600 (Syll. 523 a, 
ll. 10 f.). The lucrative character and distinction of her pro- 
fession sufficiently explain why Seddis is mentioned before the 
wife of Ephesus. 

The mention of trade or profession occurs in many Lydian 
inscriptions, ef. K.P. I, Nos. 59, 60, 61, 126, and references, s. 
No. 60; II, Nos. 50, 110, 167, index VI, s. Vereins-wesen; J.H.S. 
XXIX, 1909, p. 155 (Sardes). But here, for the first time, 
we find epigraphic mention of a Lydian payerpos or xiBapiorpra. 
Rich Lydian dishes such as the xavéavdos and xapixn were famous 
(cf. Meineke, F.C.G. III, pp. 284, 462; Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
II, pp. 224, 360; Athenaeus, 517 a; for xapixn cf. Athenaeus, 
160 b., 516 ¢.,) and for Mark Antony’s experience with cooks in 
Asia Minor, cf. Plut. Ant. 24. In Rankin (op. cit. pp. 29-36) 
there is no mention of any cook bearing the name of Ephesus or 
of any other city; but we are reminded that according to one 
theory (Etym. Mag., s.v. "Egeoos) the great Ionian city received 
its name from Ephesus an inn-keeper; and Radet (R. Et. Anc. 
VIII, 1906, pp. 15 ff.) has shown the probable importance of 
these Lydian carn. For the name Ephesus in another Sardian 
inscription, cf. A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 13, 1. 17; p. 33. On the 
form payecpos rather than paycpos, cf. Kretschmer K.Z. XXXI, 
1891, p. 377; Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, add. to p. 210; Ath. 
Mitt. XX VII, 1902, p. 335, and other references there. 

The non-Greek name Seddis may be connected with the 
Lycian Sedeplemis (Petersen, Reisen in Lykien, I1, No. 108), 
the Cappadocian City Sadakora, the Isaurian Sedasa (Pap. 
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Am. Sch. III, p. 140), and Sadas (J.H.S. XXV, 1905, p. 
171), the Carian Sadalas (B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 348), the 
Cilician Sadazemis (J.H.S. XII, 1891, p. 239). Somewhat 
akin may be the Cretan Sedamnos and Sidarios (cf. Ins. v. 
Magnesia, No. 105; S.G.D.I. 5060; Fick, Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 33); 
the Lycian Sedissos, Sidyma; the Carian Side; the Macedonian 
Sindos; the Pisidian Sinda and Sindeilos (ef. Lanckoronski, 
Pisidien, No. 58); the Cappadocian Sindita (Kretschmer, p. 329); 
the Carian Sydylemis (S.G.D.I. 5727, b, 1, 60); and Sindessos 
(ef., also, Livéevs 1.4. XII, 1, 1385). Perhaps the Lydian names 
Sady-attes (F.H.G. III, pp. 383 f.) and Sandanis (Her. I, 71), 
the Lydian cities Yérrac (K.P. II, p. 108) and Satala, the Carian 
Lavédwos Addos Of Thuc. III, 19; the Thracian Sadokos (Thue. II, 
29, 5; 67, 2), the later Sedatios in Sterrett, Pap. Am. Sch. III, 
No. 642, and the Lydian and Cilician god Sandon (Kretschmer, 
pp. 364, 365) should also be compared (cf. also Ywéeav, Phana- 
goria, S.G.DI. 5646-50; Savéas, Cilicia, Heberdey, Reisen in 
Kilikien, p. 115). Sand-, Sad-, Sada-, Sind-, Sid-, Syd-, 
might be variants of the non-Greek root Sed-. Cf. now on 
such Asia Minor names the work of Sundwall, Die einheimischen 
Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse kleinasiatischer 
Namenstémme (Klio, Beiheft X1), a valuable book which came 
to us after this article was ready for the printer. 

Line 4. The name Ninis belongs to a hypocoristic type 
common in Asia Minor (cf. Kretschmer, p. 343), or is formed from 
an Asia Minor root nini (ef. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 169). It some- 
times has two n’s, ef. Sterrett, Pap. Am. Sch. III, Nos. 80, 86, 
119 (here, however, Ninis), 132, 168; cf. Ninnion, J.G. II, 3461 
(ef. Bechtel, Gr. Frauennamen, p. 66); cf. the man’s name Nin- 
nios, 0.G.I. 574, 8, and Nannis, Benndorf, Reisen, Nos. 40, 
56, 92. Nuves, Nans, ete. (ef. J.H.S. XXII, p. 344; 
C.I.G. 4412, 4413; Rh. Mus. XLVIII, 1893, p. 254) are but 
variant forms of our name (cf. Kretschmer, pp. 341-344). 
It is interesting to note also that Nana was actually used 
for Artemis (cf. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 274). <A daughter 
of Croesus was named. Nanis, cf. Parthenius 22, and on 
Nannis and similar names, cf. Mnemosyne, XLI, 1913, p. 11 
(these not cited by Sundwall, Klio, Beiheft XI, pp. 165-170, 
288. On p. 169 Sundwall wrongly cites Sterrett, Wolfe Exp. p. 
57, for Ninis. The form there has two n’s). It is probable 
that there is also a connection with Nuvon (Steph. Byz.), or 
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with Zeus Nweidws: B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 80; R. Et. Gr. XIX, 
1906, p. 93. Endings in -is are among the most common, espe- 
cially for non-Greek names; cf. Mums, Le Bas. Wadd. 1568 bis; 
Miuus, Petersen, Reisen, II, No. 88. 

Line 5. The text appears to date from the late third or 
early second century B.c.,and Ephesus’s son Attalus was probably 
named after the first Pergamene king of that name (241-197 
B.c.). For the name Attalus at Sardes ef. Nos. 10, 26. 

Line 6. ’Apreuts (often spelled ’Apreyets), the woman’s 
name, is apt to be accented as if it were that of the goddess 
(“Apreus). This error is found not only in older books, such as 
C.I.G., Le Bas-Wadd. No. 1616; Petersen, Reisen, II, 1889; 
B.C.H. VIII, 1884, p. 381, but in recent ones: e.g. H. Rott, 
Kleinas. Denkm. 1908, p. 362, No. 54b; Reinach, R. Et. Gr. 
XIX, 1906, p. 121; K.P. II, 1911, No. 170. In C.B. I, p. 
270, Ramsay accents ‘Apreuets. The woman’s name, un- 
like the goddess’, has the last syllable long (as proved by 
Herondas VI, 87, 94; cf. Meister, Her. p. 838, and editions 
of Biicheler, 1892; Nairn, 1904; Crusius, 1905, at lines cited; 
Rh. Mus. XLVIII, 1893, pp. 252 f.; Sittig, De Graecorum 
nominibus theophoris, pp. 60 f.); so that it corresponds to 
the male forms and ’Apreuis, just as Ev’rvxis to 
Evruxads and Evruxijs, Mnrpis (or Mnrpeis, gen. -rpetdos in C.I.G.) 
to Mnyrpas, Anunrpts to Anunrpas, etc. It thus conforms to 
Bechtel’s rule (Att. Frawennamen, p. 76) that before imperial 
times divine names might not, without some change, be borne 
by mortal women. Whether the name is a contraction from 
’Apreueis Or ’Apreuets is doubtful, and perhaps we should accent 
*Apreuis. 

DEDICATORY AND VOTIVE TExtTs (Nos. 9-12) 


9. Front of small marble shrine with dedication inscribed on 
band below pediment. Height of shrine, 0.58 m.; width, 0.46 
m.; thickness, 0.24m. Depth of niche, below inscription, 0.12 m. 
Found near west end of temple. Inv. A. 51. Second century 
B.c., probably about 175 B.c., script somewhat like that of Milet, 
II, 1908, No. 12. 

Hpwe 
Tivapxos velw]xdpos. 


To the Hero who made himself manifest, 
Timarchus the temple-keeper. 
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Line 1. The hero may have been one of those peculiar to 
Sardes, as Tylus or Masnes (cf. Br. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, 
p. cix; Alexander, The Kings of Lydia, 1913, p. 54). 

On the use of jpws, cf. Breal, C.R. Acad. Insc. 1906, p. 200; 
Ramsay, C.B.I, p. 384; Rohde, Psyche, p. 142; Larfeld, Hand- 
buch, II, p. 851; Fustel de Coulanges, Cité antique, p. 20; B.C.H. 
XXXVI, 1912, pp. 586 f., and other references in K.P. I, p. 4; 
II, p. 42. pws seems never to apply to a living person, cf. 
K.P. II, Nos. 41, 74, 100, 247 (pwides). For éridavns with 
names of gods or heroes, cf. C.l.G. 3514 Ath. 
Mitt. X11, 1887, p. 256; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910; Beibl. 
p. 42; R. Et. Anc. VIII, 1906, p. 181; B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, p. 


182 jpwa éripavA. This shrine and the small image which it must 


HPQ 
TIMAP XOX Mm OPo=y 


Figure 2.—Greek INscripTion FROM Sarpves No. 9 

have contained were probably dedicated as a thank-offering, 
or in fulfilment of a vow (though edx7 is not mentioned) to 
some semi-divine personage who had appeared to Timarchus 
in a dream; ef. R. Et. Anc. XIV, 1912, p. 379; Oceayléver érida- 
vec evxnv, and references there cited. It may also—but this 
seems less likely—have been a sepulchral dedication to some 
dead person who is addressed as “the Hero manifested”’ (7.e. 
in the flesh). An epiphany of Artemis, as a result of which 
Themistocles built her temple at Magnesia, is recorded in Plut. 
Them. 30. 

Line 2. This is flo doubt the same Timarchus who is named 
in an unpublished inscription found April 14, 1913. He was 
picxodbAaé at Pergamum and afterwards vewxdpos of Artemis at 
Sardes. For the name Tiuapxos, cf. K.P. I, No. 166; and at 
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Miletus in 175-164 B.c. (Minister of Antiochus IV), cf. Wie- 
gand, Milet, II, Nos. 1 and 2. But that Timarchus is son 
of Heracleides and the Sardian Timarchus is son of Menedemus. 

On vewxdpos, cf. Wilhelm, Hermes, XLIV, 1909, p. 48. At 
Didyma and Aizani there were several (cf. Le Bas-Wad. No. 
842) with a president (apxivewKxdpos cf. Wiegand, Sieb. Bericht, 
op. cit. p. 50, ll. 7-8; p. 65, 1. 9), but only one at Magnesia (cf. 
Ins. von Magnesia, index) and Sardes (unpublished inscription). 
For a similar dedication by a vewxdpos to a jpws, cf. J.H.S. 
V, 1884, p. 262. A vivid picture of a vewxdpos is given inthe 
fourth mime of Herondas, ll. 83 f. Although he was subordinate 
to the priest—in our case to the priestess—(e.g. évew|xdpnloev 5é 
iept Oeopitw, B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, p. 31), yet the position 
was dignified and important. This Timarchus had been treas- 
urer of the kingdom (unpublished inscription). The vewxdpos 
of Zeus at Aizani was also ayopavouos and orparnyos; cf. Le 
Bas-Wadd. 845; and cf. also the vewxdpos of Artemis at Magne- 
sia (Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 100, a, ll. 21, 28, No. 156). This 
vewkopos Was probably attached to the Temple of Artemis, 
though he may have belonged to that of Zeus Polieus, which 
was in the same precinct (cf. unpublished inscription); but 
the early date of this text precludes the supposition that he 
served the goddess Rome (cf. vewxdpos of Rome, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXII, 1907, p. 321). The chief vewxdpos of the Ephesian 
Artemis was the Megabyzus (Xen. Anab. V, 3, 6; for vewxdpos 
of Artemis at Ephesus; cf. also Acts 19, 35), but whether, like 
him, all vewxopo. of Artemis were eunuchs is not known. Since 
the iépea: at Sardes were probably virgins (see A.J.A. XVII, 
1913, pp. 368-369), this would seem not unlikely. 

10. Another inscription from Sardes, honoring a_heroised 


marble stele, broken at OQ OA MOC eTIMHC 
the top, now in the ENATTAA ON QE€oO 


Louvre. Above is a relief 

of a man on horseback T OY [-] WA 
facing to right; the heads [-f PG) 

of both missing. On the PO & 

other side of an altar is a FiGgurRE 3.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM 
SarDEs No. 10 


dead person, is on a 


draped person, and a re- 
clining child (?). The inscription is referred to in Bull. Soc. des 
Antiquaires de France, 1901, p. 349, where ’Apraios is read; but 
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this is corrected in ibid. 1904, p. 351. Height, 0.42 m.; width, 
0.405 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. Inscription occupies lower half of 
stele. Similar inscription at Thyatira, ef. Rev. de Phil. 1913, p. 308. 


6 dnuos ériuno - 
ev “ArraXov Oceo- 
ddrov 


For the name Attalus at Sardes, cf. Nos. 8, 26. 

11. Cylindrical shaft of yellowish limestone, found by Rob- 
inson in April, 1910, just to the north of the ferry over the Her- 
mus on the road from Ahmedli to Mermere, in the cemetery of 
Kesterli, about seven miles in a straight line from Sardes. Cov- 
ered with dirt and moss, but cleaned with difficulty and brought 
to the museum at Sardes. Broken at bottom, and cut off at top 
just above line 2. Height, 0.87 m. Diameter on top, 0.36 m.; 
at bottom, 0.39 m. Letters 0.04 m. to 0.05 m. Date 292-305 
A.D.: Inv. A. 2. 

trix]? 

TOls KUpiOLs 

T(aiw) Ovar(epiw) AcoxAnriare 

M(apxw) Avip(nrXiw) Odvarepiw 
5. LeB(acrois) 

Ké Tols 

Kaicapow <xé> PrA(aoviw) Obarep(iw) 

Kwvoravriw xé Tadep(iw) 

Obar(epiw) 
10. 

ard Dapdewv 


[With good Fortune], 
To our Lords Gaius 
Val. Diocletianus and 
M. Aur. Valerius Maximianus, 
Augusti, and to the most 
illustrious Caesars Fl. Val. 
Constantius and Gal. Val. Maxi- 
mianus, the undefeated. 

From Sardes 
7 miles. 
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This stone, which marked the seventh Roman mile on the road 
from Sardes to Thyatira and Pergamum (cf. K.P. I, Nos. 103, 
121; Buckler, Rev. de Phil. 1913, p. 326), dates between March 1, 
292, and May 1, 305 a.p., the period within which the persons 
named were respectively Augusti and Caesares. About one-half 
mile upstream from 
where this milestone 
was found can still be 
seen the north abut- 
ment and parts of two 
piers of the Roman 
bridge which carried 


the Sardes-Pergamum 
road across the Her- 
mus. This road can 
also be traced near the 
west end of the Gy- 
gaean Lake. For simi- 
lar inscriptions to the 
same emperors, mostly 
on milestones, ef. 
Mouseion, I, 1875-76, 
pp. 31, 32; II, 1876-78, 
pp. 48, 94; B.C.H. XIII, 
1889, p. 341; XIV, 
1890, p.615; XX, 1896, 
pp. 116f.; X XI, 1897, p. 
67; C.JI.L. Ill, Nos. 
463-465, 480, 6095, 
7610, 13755; K.P. I, 
No. 182; II, No. 35 A; 
Le Bas-Wadd. op. cit. © 
788:.J.H.S. 1887, Figure 4.—GREEK FROM SARDES 
p. 515; C.L.G. 2018, 
3449; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, pp. 207, 229; Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology, III, p. 146; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-1911, 
pp. 207, 244; ef. also 0.G.I. Nos. 612 and 769. Cf. Ramsay, 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, Beibl. p. 83 for xe. The form is ¢ as 
in O.G.I. 519 (ef. introductory note there). 

Line 1. The restoration aya@p rixn seems probable, because 
inscriptions on milestones of this date and in this region often 


= ~ 
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begin with that formula, cf. Le Bas-Wadd. 1652 e (Ephesus- 
Tralles road); 1724 f. (Smyrna-Pergamum road); Mouseion 
II, 1875-76, pp. 31, 32 (Smyrna-Sardes road). 

Line 7. This xé is probably a mistake, though «é—«é might 
mean ‘“both—and.”’ 

12. North face of south jamb of main (east) door of the 
temple. The words ¢as and fw are carefully scratched, rather 
than engraved, on the easternmost of the two upright marble 
biocks which form this jamb. Each block is 0.94 m. wide, 
and rises 3 m. above the sill. The word {(w7 is 1.38 m. above 
the sill, and 0.27 m. westward of the east front of the jamb. 

Eighteen other crosses are scattered over the 

Q face of this jamb, and seven more on the 
$ north jamb of the same doorway. Date: 
fourth or fifth century a.p. Inv. A. 72. For 

tw, vyiea, das, etc., as words of good omen, 

cf. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 

Expedition to Syria, 1899-1900, Nos. 206, 

Z lA Ly 338, 339, 354, 437 a; Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions in Syria (Expedition 1904-05), Nos. 893, 

912. Cf. also Quarterly St. Pal. Expl. Fund, 


/ 1887, p. 55; Grothe, Meine Vorderasienex- 
= pedition, 1911, vol. I, No. 30; and Clermont- 
| Ganneau, Rec. I, p. 170. Doorways were a 


Figure 5.—Greex favorite spot for such inscriptions, probably 
INSCRIPTION FROM hecause of the text (Deut. VI, 9): “ Write 


SaRDES No. 12 
them upon the posts of thy house and on 


the gates.”’ One almost precisely like ours, : ae is found on 
the jamb of a gate at Aphrodisias (R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 297, 
No. 214). Two other favorite Christian words, é\eos and eipyyn, 


appear on a doorpost (Le Bas-Wadd. No. 31). In J.H.S. XI, 
1890, p. 240, a sacred verse (Ps. XLY. 1) is scratched in a Cilician 
cave. Another verse is in Le Bas-Wadd. 1649. It is a curious 
fact that the words here cut, evidently by Christians, were also 
of much significance in the Greek mysteries: cf. Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth. p. 1544, n. 1; Wobbermin, Religionsgesch. Stud. pp. 40, 
154f. According to Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, I1, 2, 1889, p. 
225 in Christian philosophy Bios denoted the lower earthly life, 
‘wn the higher divine life. 
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13. Stele of yellowish limestone brought in by peasants, 
June, 1910. Height, 0.51 m.; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.023 to 0.045 m. Text clear, although stone 
is damaged on three sides. Date, sixth century a.p. (cf. script 
of Le Bas-Wadd. 980). Inv. A. 38. 


Zonro[ 
kai ’lov- 
ALavov 

D. draxovwv. 
é(k) Kaparw- 
pwy 


By the vow 
of Zoetus and Iulianus, 
deacons. 
Set up from our own 
hard-won earnings. 


Such inscriptions are well known 
(cf. B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 219; 
Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmédler, 
p. 354, No. 20: Sterrett, Pap. 
Amer. Sch. III, Nos. 301, 477: K.P. 
II, Nos. 12, 179). FRoM Sarpes No. 13 


Line 1. ex must probably be 
regarded as a dative (edx7), in lieu of or 

Lines 3-4. For the name ’Iov\avéds at Sardes, ef. C.I.G. 
3462; Syll. 416; and an unpublished text. 

Line 5. For éraxova, cf. Le Bas-Wadd. 1444, 1445; ib. 
980 (of a dtaxonooa); C.I.G. 9192; Mouseion, II (1876-78), 
p. 90. On various other meanings of dcaxovos in pagan times, 
ef. J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, p. 23; Ath. Mitt. X, 1885, p. 204; Ins. 
v. Magnesia, No. 109. For xayarwv, cf. & idiwy Kaparwr 
in Le Bas-Wadd. 2053 b, Prentice, Gr. and Latin Ins. of Syria, 
No. 340, p. 334; No. 435 (& mover idiwy). Cf. C.I.G. 4581-84 
and 0.G.1. Il, No. 717, ll. 8, 13, & In 
B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, p. 623, and elsewhere we have é rav 
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xorwy, in B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, p. 116 & idiwv xorwr. 
Generally, however, the phrase for “at the expense of”’ is simply 
trav idiwy. For exauarwy for ’ex cf. elorndnv for eis 
ornAnv, ete. 

SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS 


(a) On Pottery 
(Nos. 14-19) 


The following texts, incised or written in ink on cinerary urns 
in the form of large unglazed vases (pelikae, see Fig.7), containing 
incinerated human bones and 
ashes, were found in February, 
1911, in chamber-tombs on the 
upper part of the first hill slope, 
west of the Pactolus, facing 


eastward directly opposite the 
temple. The vases were standing 
on the earthen beds of these 
tombs, and on some of these 
beds were also found uncremated 
human remains. The practice of 
incineration seems not to have 
been introduced till the Roman 
period, 7.e. till after 133 B.c. As 
two of these texts can be dated 


in the first century B.c. it is prob- 
Figure 7. hog INSCRIPTION able that their vases (Nos. 14 and 
16), as well as those of Nos. 15 
and 18, are among the earliest of such funerary types yet found at 
Sardes. Other similar vases, without inscriptions, do not appear 
to be of earlier date, and none of the inscribed cippi of marble, for 
cremated bones, are anterior to Roman times. The script, which 
resembles that used on pottery of the first century a.p. (ef. Pagen- 
stecher, Die calenische Keramik), is also like that of the first century 
B.c. (ef. bronze tablet of 78 B.c., C.I.G. 5879). Even in monumen- 
tal inscriptions these “late’’ forms of lettering occur as early as 
54 B.c. at Pergamum (cf. Le Bas-Wadd. No. 1034, and see notes 
on 1039). 
14. Cinerary clay vase (Tomb 61). Height, 0.42 m.; diam- 
eter, 0.31 m. Inscription carefully and clearly incised 0.06 m. 


Vv v 
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below upper rim. Height of letters, 0.01 to 0.02 m. Date, 
first century B.c. Inv. A. 24. 


EC TO 
= MAIOYKEPAC| 


DAHNO!I TIC 


Figure 8.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 14 


éx’ iepéws Io- 
Aeuaiov Kepaci(os) 
Zav(dcxov) 
Mnvoiros II’ 


In the year when Polemaeus son of Kerasis was priest for 
the second time, in the month Xandikus: Menoitus aged 80. 

Line 1. The psilosis én’ iepéws (instead of é@’ lepéws) is not 
unusual in Asia Minor. See Newton’s note, Jns. Br. Mus. III, 
1, addenda; B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 488; Ins. v. Perg. No. 1115; and 
éx’ iep(€ws) on coins: Br. Mus. Cat. of coins, Phrygia, pp. lviii, lxxxvi, 
and 202. This priest Polemaeus is undoubtedly the same as the 
Ilo\euatos Kepacéws who occurs on coins of Lydia later than 
133 B.c. (ef. Br. Mus. Cat. Lydia, pp. xcix, 242, Nos. 54-56). 
When they were issued he was probably strategos, whereas in 
out text he appears as priest of Rome. The Sardian custom 
of dating by priests of Rome (0.G.J. 437, ll. 90, 91) at this period, 
shows that this was the priesthood held by Polemaeus. For 
similar dating at Sardes, see Mouseion, II, 1876-78, p. 62; III, 
1878-80, p. 182; J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 155. The name Tlo\e- 
patos is a variant of IIroXeuaios. 

Line 2. Kepaor(os): Like Zav(éixod) below, this kind of ab- 
breviation is common (cf. Larfeld, Handbuch, II, p. 515; Reinach, 
Traité, p. 225), especially on coins; cf. IlwAdi(wvos) ’Aor(apxou), 
(ef. Von Fritze. Miinz. v. Perg., p. 93), and in patronymics: cf. 
‘Epuatos dis Kovvéadi(os) (Petersen, Reisen, II, No. 7),'! Muwvidns 
‘Epuami(os), Kaonor(os), Le Bas-Wadd. 330, ll. 13, 17, 
also in Greece: Xapeci(ov) J.G. III, 1161, col. 3; Evedzi(crov) 

1 Though Petersen seems puzzled, this is evidently the genitive of the man’s 
name Kovvéadss (ibid. I, p. 3). 


XUM 
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ibid. col. 1; ’Ovnoi(uov) III, 1165, col. 2; and other cases 
there; cf. also Am. J. Phil. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 430, 431. In 
Egyptian proper names case endings are also often disregarded (cf. 
Reich, Dem. und Gr. Texte auf Mumientdfelchen in der Sammlung 
Rainer, 1908, p. 20; Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, II, Nos. 413-420; and 
‘Aprano. on a mummy label in Toronto published by Fox in Am. 
J. Phil. XXXIV, 1913, p. 443). At Magnesia nouns in -is form 
their genitive in-ios, except rods and zpirans (Nachmanson, Laute 
und Formen der magn. Insch. p. 129), and this is also the usual prac- 
tice for non-Greek proper names; cf. Tedcapes genitive -pios; J.H.S. 
XII, 1891, pp. 247 f. ll. 33 and 68; PwuBrypeus, gen. -wos, 7b. ll. 55, 
94. Now double genitives are not uncommon; e.g. wédAos and 
rodews (Meister, Herod. p.815), and in the same 
document (Syll. 510); so on the coins above cited we find a gen- 
itive Kepacews, formed on the analogy of the ordinary genitive 
of wods; whereas our genitive Kepaoc(os) is the more correct 
form for a proper name; or very likely Kepac: is not abbrevi- 
ated but a popular native genitive. So perhaps the genitives 
cited above and ABacoc and Man in Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 
XLIV, 1896, pp. 123, 124. That Kepaois is a name, and not 
an ethnic or demotic epithet, is shown bv the fact that in 
that series of Sardian coins (Br. Mus. Cat. Lydia, p. xcix) each 
magistrate’s name is followed by his father’s. If it were not 
for this we should be inclined to read Kepaor(avod) as in Sterrett, 
Pap. Am. Sch. III, No. 366, ll. 66, 97; No. 373, 1. 42, No. 374, 1. 46; 
No. 376, 1. 55 (ef. the Lydian city Kepaooa: mentioned by Non- 
nus XIII, 470 and Sundwall, Klio, Beiheft XI, p. 97). 8’ is prob- 
ably for ré 6B’ = the second time, rather than for “son of Kepaots,”’ 
since in citing an eponymous magistrate it is usual to give only his 
father’s name. While as a proper name Kepaois appears to be 
new, place-names resembling it are not rare; cf. Keraseis (Noti- 
tiae, I, III, VIII, IX, X, XIII); Kepacewy (doubtful) Coneil. 
Nicaen. II, 787 (Ramsay, H.G. p. 126; C.B. I, p. 206); Kapafeus 
(from Kwpafa in Caria), Le Bas-Wadd. 1584 bis.; Kepufewy xapn, 
K.P. II, 116; Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, p. 318; Keperara (near 
Cibyra) R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 113; Kepacouvris (from 
Kepacos on the Pontus). Though we prefer to take Kepacts 
as masculine, it may possibly be a feminine rather than a 
masculine name (cf. references in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 35), 
and also on pnrpddev xadeioOa, cf. Braunstein, Die politische 
Wirksamkeit der gr. Frau, pp. 72 ff., ’Apx. ’E@. 1911, p. 58; Her. 
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I, 170; Polybius, XII, 5f. The name has in it the Asia Minor 
root. kara-, ef. names cited by Sundwall, op. cif. pp. 96-97. 
Line 4. Mnvoros is a variant of the name Mevaras (J.C. 
IV, 138; 0.G.I. No. 437, 1. 97); Mevotros (Hula-Szanto, Wiener 
Silzber. CXXXII, 1895, p. 6, n. 3); Mevoireos (Ap. Rhod. 
I, 69); Mevnras and Mevuras (B.C.H. XV. 1891, p. 546); 
Mamuras (Syll. No. 95. 1. 34; Lanckoronski, op. cit. I, 
No. 83); and other similar names formed from that of 
the Phrygian god Man or Men (ef. A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 37). 
Sundwall, op. cit. pp. 141, 142, 287, forms such names from a 
root mana-. Since there are no traces of letters after 7 in the 
last line, this must be a figure giving the age of the deceased. 
15. Cinerary vase of buff clay (Tomb 61). Height, 0.41 m.; 
width, 0.30 m. Inscription in ink 0.04m. below rim. Height of 


APXEAADYTOTETAP TON 
MANOA POC MHNOAOT OY #4 1A0C 
MIANOCAAICIOYANIONTOCE KTH 


Figure 9.—GRrReEEK INSCRIPTION FROM SArRDES No. 15 


letters, 0.006 m. to 0.01 m. Date, first century 3.c.; all letters 
quite clear except one in line 2. inv. A. 23. 


émi ’ApxeXaou TO TETAapTOV 
Mnvodwpos Mnvodorov Macdlvjidos 


Aaiciov ExT. 


In the year when Archelaus served for the fourth time, 
Menodorus son of Menodotus ot the Masdyid tribe 
on the sixth from the end of the month Daesius. 


On coins the earliest mention of a iepeis (cf. No. 14) with 
éri seems to be under Caligula (ef. Br. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, 
p. ci), and Von Fritze (op. cit. p. 92, n. 1) says that at Pergamum 
éxi is not used till after Nero, but, as we have seen, this is not 
true of inscriptions on vases. The nominative which occurs on 
coins of earlier date—perhaps contemporaneous with our text- 
may also refer to the eponymous iepeis, though Polemaeus, 
son of Kerasis (No. 14), whom we know to have been epony- 
mous and iepeids, was probably strategos when he put his name 
on coins and may have become priest in a subsequent year. 
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Archelaus was the name of the high priest whom Pompey estab- 
lished at Komana (Strabo XII, 558), and who was succeeded 
by his son of the same name (P.W. II, 450). It is, however, 
scarcely probable that either of these is the priest of this inscrip- 
tion, since the name is fairly common in Lydia (cf. K.P. I, No. 
56; II, 159). We can, with much greater likelihood, identify 
this priest with the Sardian strategos Archelaus, son of Theoph- 
ilus, mentioned in Jns. v. Pergamon, 268, C, 1. 21; D, E, 1. 38 
(=0.G. I, No. 437) of about 98 B.c., and probably also on a 
Sardian urn now in the Louvre (cf. No. 23 below). 

Line 2. Menodorus and Menodotus are common names in 
Lydia (cf. K.P. I and II, index). Menodorus occurs in Mou- 
seion, 1884-85, p. 32, ’A@nvoxXea Mnvodmpov and in 
No. 25; Menodotus is named on coins of Sardes (Br. Mus. Cat. 
of Coins, Lydia, p. xcix), and as these date before 133 B.c., 
if Archelaus flourished about 98 B.c., our Menodotus, father 
of Menodorus, might well be the one mentioned on those coins. 
Magd[vjidos is a highly probable restoration, since the traces 
of the letter after 6 are certainly those of v or w, part of the 
central stroke and two slight side traces being alone visible. 
Magévis, like Ma:dovis at Hierapolis, might be the demoticon 
of a village or deme dependent on Sardes (cf. Ramsay, Cl. Rev. 
XIV, 1900, p. 80); but it is more probably that of a Sardian 
tribe like Dionysias in No. 18, Tupwdis in C.I.G. 3451, and 
Asias in Her. IV, 45 (ef. the list of Pergamene phylai in Ath. 
Mitt. XX VII, 1902, p. 114; of those of Ephesus in Jns. Br. Mus. 
III, pp. 68 f.; Forsch. in Ephesos I, pp. 30 f; II, p. 144; and of those 
from other cities of Asia Minor in B.C.H. XIII, 1889, p. 494; ef. 
Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, pp. 220 f.; Chapot, op. cit. p. 173). 
It may be that this tribe got its name from the people of Macdin 
(sometimes written Mafin, Ath. Mitt. XXXYV, 1910, p. 422), 
or Magévnvoi, who are mentioned as mercenaries in_ several 
Pergamene inscriptions [Ath. Mitt. XIX, 1894, p. 124; X XVII, 
1902, p. 121; XX XV, 1910, pp. 422, 423, 426, 434; Ins. v. Per- 
gamon, 249, |. 16 (=0.G.I. 338); 316 (=Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 
1902, p. 120, No. 132, 4)]. Ramsay (H.G. pp. 126, 432) and 
Cagnat (Jns. gr. ad res Rom. pert. 1V, 289) think that the Macdun- 
voi were Paphlagonian mercenaries from Mastya (Pliny, N.H., 
VI, 5). The tribe Macévis probably took that name either 
because it believed its ancestors to have come from Macdin, 
or because it consisted of mercenaries from Macdin who had 
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settled at Sardes (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 371; Reinach, R. Arch. 
XIII, 1909, pp. 110 f.). Similar place-names are Mazaka and 
Mazaion, both of which Professor E. Schwartz is inclined to 
connect with the Amazons (cf. Leonhard, Hettiter und Amazonen 
p. 146, n. 1). Those who believe in an “Amazonian”’ (i.e. 
Hittite) culture will perhaps here find one of its traces. 
It seems better thus to take Macdvis as a name of geographical 
origin analogous to those of the Pergamene tribes AiloXis, Ei- 
Bois, OnBais (cf. Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 1902, pp. 110-121), 
to Moradis at Hierapolis, ete. (ef. Judeich, Hierapolis, No. 
344), and to Tuwris at Sardes, than to derive it directly from 
the Persian god Mazda. Tribes were, however, often named 
after divinities, e.g. Athenais and Herais in Phrygia (cf. Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 371), Asclepias at Pergamum (cf. Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 
1902, p. 114; XX XIII, 1908, p. 388, No. 6), and Dionysias at 
Sardes itself (cf. No. 18); hence there may be some connection 
with Mazda, in which case the restoration Macdwidos would 
be preferable. Mazda or Ahuramazda = ’Qpopuacdns, O.G_I. 
Nos. 383, 384, 404, 432, 434 (in the last two texts Macdacvov 
Geo), corresponds to Zeus, whose cult flourished at Sardes 
(C.I.G. 3461; Ins. v. Pergamon, No. 268). For ’Qpopacdns cf. 
also Plut. Artox. 29; Ad Princ. Iner. 30; Stobaeus, Flor. XI, 25; 
Xen. Cyr. V, 1, 29; Ps. -Callisth. 1, 40; Philol. 1909, p. 209. Per- 
haps Masdes, which is read in older editions of Plut. De Is. et 
Osir. XXIV, p. 360 B (F.H.G. IV, p. 629) as another name of 
Manes, the ancient Phrygian king, is the name of the Persian 
god with whom the god Manes was identified (cf. Ramsay, 
C.B., pp. 347-348). Again it is possible and very likely that 
Maoéin is connected with this god Mazda or Maodns but 
that the Sardian tribe was named from Magéin and not directly 
from the god. For the roots mas-, masa-, mastta-, in Asia 
Minor, cf. Sundwall, op. cit. pp. 144, 145. The Magdunvoi 
are probably not to be identified with the Moornvoi, as von 
Prott and Kolbe (Ath. Mitt. X XVII, 1902, p. 110) have sug- 
gested; cf. O.G.I. No. 471, n. 3. Nor can they, so far as now 
known, claim any link with the far western Maozinvoi (Heca- 
taeus, frs. 6-9; F.H.G. I, p. 1), or with the eastern Marinvoi 
(R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 61 n.), but a connection with the Lydian 
epithet Marunvn (C.B. p. 342) is possible. 

Line 3. The month Daesius was already known at Sardes 
(Ins. v. Pergamon, No. 268 E 36), and inscriptions of this type 
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on marble cippi have previously been discovered there (cf. 
Mouseion, Il, 1876-8, pp. 59, 62; III, 1878-80, p. 182; cf. also 
J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 155, where, however, no date or age is 
given). 

16. Cinerary vase of buff clay (Tomb 55). Height, 0.32 
m; diameter, 0.27 m. Inscription in ink 0.04 m. below upper 
rim; quite clear except the second letter in the fourth line. 
Height of letters, 0.004 to 0.011 m. Date, first century B.c. 
or A.D. Inv. A. 32. 


MHNOCKAS Cloy | 
T py DAN 
toc ETHN DE 


Figure 10.—GreeEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 16 


IlapdaXa ro vy’ 
unvos 
Tpiguv “lodwpou 


Bad[idlos, érwy fe’. 


In the year when Pardalas 

served for the 13th time, on the 

10th of the month Daesius, Tryphon 
son of Isidorus of the Alibalid (?) 


tribe aged 65. 


Pardalas is a not uncommon name, especially in Asia Minor! 
lef. R. Arch. 1885, II, p. 105=O0.G.1. 470; Ath. Mitt. XIV, 
1889, p. 92; XXVII, 1902, p. 133 at Perg.; Cl. Rev. 1889, p. 137, 
n. 13; R. Et. Gr. Ill, 1890, p. 51; XIX, 1906, p. 129 (Aphro- 
disias): Jh. Oest. Arch. I. II, Beiblaitt, p. 102; Mouseion, I, 1873- 
75, p. 125 (Hypaepa); K.P. II, p. 41 (Thyatira); B.C.H. XIII, 
1889, p. 67 (Crete), with. feminine form IlapdaXes ? (cf. ’Apreuas, 
’Apreueis); Otto, Priester und Tempel im Hellenistischen Aegypten, 


: Sundwall, op. cit. p. 175, gives only two examples for the Asia Minor name 
*Parta-la. In the case of native Asia Minor names we generally omit accents. 

This feminine form was sometimes spelled Tlapéadcs, Duchesne et Bayet, 
Mémoire sur une Mission au Mont Athos, p. 122, No. 163, IL. 15, 17. 
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I, p. 173]. This personage who held the priesthood of Rome thir- 
teen times, must certainly be either the father, Pardalas, or the 
son, Gaius lulius Pardalas mentioned in 0.G.]. No. 470 (Il. 9 f.: 
Taiolv ‘IovAiov, rod rod viod 
badd, apxiepews cai dia Biov ‘Pans (probably 
after 2 B.c., ef. l. c. n. 8), but we cannot tell which. If our 
Pardalas was the son, then his term of priesthood mentioned 
in 0.G.1. 470, was one of the thirteen to which our text refers. 
The father was, no doubt, the influential Sardian referred to by 
Plutarch as having nearly brought war and ruin upon this city 
(Praecepta ger. reipubl. 32, 825 D: exes abrds oixeta 
Tapadeiyuata THv Ilapéaka Tuppnvov éxPpav, ws 
aveXety tas Lapdeas, €& airi@v kai ldiwv els Kai 
pov éuBadodoa). From the way in which this same Pardalas is 
mentioned here and in an earlier passage (ibid. 813 F: rots zepi 
Ilapdadav rov vyerepov) it is clear that Menemachus, the man 
addressed at the opening of this dialogue, whose name occurs 
on Sardian coins (cf. Pape s.v.), was himself a Sardian, doubtless 
well known in Plutarch’s day. The incident alluded to by Plu- 
tarch implying, as it does, a state of violent civil strife, must 
have occurred prior to the establishment of the empire in 31 B.c., 
either in the struggle with Brutus and Cassius or in the war with 
Mark Antony. At either of these times—42 to 31 years before 
the date of the Hypaepa inscription which reveals him as so great 
a personage (O.G.1. 470)'—the son would probably have been too 
young to play the important part to which Plutarch refers; yet if 
in 42 or 31 B.c. he was 30, and at the date of the Hypaepa text 
72 or 61 years old, it is possible that Plutarch’s Pardalas may 
be identical with Gaius Iulius, the son. When Brutus and 
Cassius met at Sardes in the spring of 42 B.c. (Plut. Brut. 34; 
P. W. III, 1732), Pardalas, father or son, may have been a 
partisan of Caesar, and it was perhaps to reward services on 
this occasion, or in some crisis of the struggle with Antony, 
that he was repeatedly appointed priest and honored with the 
Roman citizenship and with Caesar’s name. Probably one of 
these men, either father or son, was the tourist who, on a visit 


1 From an unpublished text, found in June, 1912, we know that in 2-1 
B.C., the aywrobérns dua Biov of the xowdy was M. Antonius Lepidus of Thya- 
tira. Even supposing him to have died that year and to have been imme- 
diately succeeded by Pardalas, the earliest date possible for O.G./. 470 is 


1 B.c.-l A.D. 
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to Egypt, seribbled C.J.G. III, 4744 and 4812.' It is a different 
man (KA. Ilapda\as) who appears as strategus and neocorus on 
Pergamene coins of the time of Antoninus Pius (v. Fritze, Die 
Miinzen von Pergamon, p. 93, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1910); nor can 
we identify our Pardalas with any of those mentioned in C_J.G. 
189, 1377, 3417, 7299; or with Pardalus in Arist. Orat. 26, pp. 
580, 608. 

Line 1. ro iy’ . . . A woman of Aphrodisias serves 
her thirteenth year as stephanephorus in Le Bas-Wadd. 1630, 
and her fifteenth and sixteenth years in R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, 
pp. 223, 269. AtStratoniceia a man serves as priest seven years, 
B.C.H. XI, 1887, pp. 387-388. 

Line 3. In R. &t. Gr. III, 1890, p. 69 (from Apollonis in 
Lydia) we find a Tryphon, son of Alexander, and Isidorus. 
Isidorus occurs at Sardes in an unpublished text of the first 
century B.c. The sixth letter of ’AXiBa . . . os can hardly be 
upsilon, since it differs from the other three upsilons, but 
may be a tilted lambda, so that we read ’AX:BaX{idJos, genitive 
of an adjective representing a tribe (gvA7 ’AXBadis) or a place 
Alibala, (cf. TaBadis, No. 28, and K.P. II, pp. 119 f.). ‘If this 
feminine genitive be correct, the only words to be understood 
with it are @vAjs or kwuns, the former of which we prefer, although 
the omission of the word @vA# in Asia Minor, israre. Cf. R. Et. 
Anc. III, 1901, p. 264. If Tryphon was a foreigner, the word 
might be nominative such as ’AdBad[yv]os, but the fact that no 
ethnicon of this kind is known has led us to accept the restoration 
of a feminine genitive. This, however, may be a demoticon, like 
KerayuBicows at Mylasa (Le Bas-Wadd. 416). The letters 
missing have so faded as to leave not the faintest trace. The 
name cannot be the same as that of the tribe ’AdSarris 
in Hades (Lucian, Nec. 20), nor can it be connected with Ala- 
banda or with the ’Adv6n of Il. ii, 857. Alibalis would be a 
good Asia Minor word from the roots Ali and bal-(ef. Sundwall, 
op. cit. pp. 48, 59, 283; J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, p. 96). 

1 The identification of the Pardalas who was strategus of Sardes in 2-1 
B.c. (unpublished inscription) presents the same difficulties as that of the 
Pardalas in our text; if old, he might have been Plutarch’s Pardalas, if young 
—which seems likelier for a strategus—he was the Gaius Julius Pardalas of 
0.G.1. 470. The fact that a man is mentioned at one time with his Roman 
names, at another without them, makes these names of little value as tests 
of identity (ef. as to Artemidorus of Cnidus, Jns. Br. Mus. 792 and 801— 
one with, the other without his nomina). 
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17. Cinerary vase (Tomb 55). Height, 0.30 m.; diameter, 
0.26 m. Text written in much faded ink 0.05 m. below upper 


c OKAEOYC 
JH Wé Wi 


AA EAITINLAAEZA NApoOY 
ETON 


Figure 11.—Greek INscRIPTION FROM SARDES. No. 17 


rim. Height of letters, 0.005 to 0.009 m. Date, first century 
A.D. Inv. A. 31. 

éxi .... 

Tns AvoxX€éous 

(month . . .) dexarn, 


. « 


In the year when . . . . . daughter of Diocles was 
stephanephorus, on the 10th of . . . , Melitine daughter of 
Alexander, aged 

The title stephanephorus—so named from the wreath worn 
by its holder—was borne under the Attalid kings at Pergamum 
by the priest of the royal cult, (Ins. v. Perg. 246; Ath. Mitt. 
XXXV, 1910, p. 407). Thence no doubt it became adopted 
in other cities to designate the priest of the imperial cult, when 
this had superseded that of Rome. This title was known to 
have existed at Sardes under the Empire (C.J.G. 3461; Le Bas- 
Wadd. 626), but our text is the first evidence to show that here, 
as in other cities, it was eponymous and could be held by a 
woman (cf. Braunstein, Die politische Wirksamkeit der griechischen 
Frau, p. 52). The enumeration of the honors of the Sardian 
Lucius Iulius Bonnatus (C.J.G. 3461), “stephanephorus and 
priest of Tiberius Caesar’’ tends to support the view (Ramsay, 
C.B. I, pp. 358 f.) that the stephanephoria was the name given 
under the Empire to the municipal priesthood known in repub- 
lican days as that of Rome, and under Augustus and shortly 
afterwards as that of Rome and Augustus. That view is now 
confirmed by the fact that under the Empire the Sardian stephan- 
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Aoy TOYCY STATPOY MHA NOCAP TEMIClOy IH AN NOY DIONE )ALO< 


GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 18 


FIGURE 
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ephorus was eponymous, for we have seen that in the first century 


B.c. this privilege was enjoyed by the priest of Rome. 
It is not known when the change of title took place, or 
when the office—differing in this respect from the priest- 
hood of Rome—was first held by a woman. The resem- 
blance in script and style of pottery to the texts and 
vases Nos. 14 and 15, which are of the first century B.c., 
suggests for this text a date not later than 50 A.p., so we 
may infer that those changes were made in or soon after 
the reign of Tiberius. In Ramsay C.B. p. 75 (=C.I.G. 
3942) we find at Laodicea a different stephanephorus 
named Diocles. On stephanephori, cf. Ramsay C.B. I, 
pp. 56, 103, 110; K.P. I, p. 3; for women in this position, 
cf. Ins. v. Mag. Nos. 116, 158, 182, 199. On Melitine see 
No. 4, A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 354 and Sundwall op. cit. p. 
140, where no Lydian examples are given. Alexander isa 
common name in Lydia (ef. K.P. I and II, index), occurs 
on coins of Sardes (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, p. c.), 
and on Pergamene coins (cf. v. Fritze, op. cit. p. 93), as 
the name of a Sardian apxepe’s. It is also found on 
an urn from Sardes in the Louvre (ézi credavnddpov 
"AXe~avipov), cf. No. 24b. 

18. Cinerary vase (Tomb 13). Height, 0.32 m.; 
diameter, 0.25 m. Inscription scratched in a single line, 
almost encircling the vase, parallel to, and 0.07 m. below 
its upper rim. In latter half of line five letters flaked 
away, probably owing to damp. The upsilon in the last 
word was added as a correction above the line. Date, 
first century B.c. Inv. A. 18. 


éri Mnvodidov rov Swrarpovu unvos cn’, 
Acovvarados 


In the year when Menophilus son of Sopatrus held office, 
on the 18th of the month of Artemisius, Apollonius 
son of Apollonius, of the Dionysiad tribe. 


This priest of Rome (see above) may perhaps be 
identified with the magistrate Menophilus, whose name, 


Mnvogir(os) Lrpy,) occurs on coins of Sardes (Brit. Mus. 
Cat., Lydia, p. xci; Mionnet, IV, p. 119, No. 669). The 


Probably this should read Swra-; i.e. Nwra(rpov). 
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name appears as that of a Sardian in J.G. III, 2896, and on two 
urns from Sardes in the Louvre (ef. Nos. 23, 25). Sopatrus, 
which we find also in Jns. v. Perg. No. 735; B.C.H. XV, 1891, 
p. 209; XXIII, 1899, pp. 66 f. (perhaps same as Sosipatrus in 
Loewy, Ins. Gr. Bildhauer, p. 149, No. 190), p. 386 ete., is a 
shortened form of the name Sosipatrus (O.G.1., No. 738). 
"Apreuoiov occurs also in a similar inscription from Sardes (Mou- 
seion, II, 1876-78, p. 62). Apollonius, son of Apollonius, is found 
at Sardes in No. 26 and in C.J.G. 3459, as apxcepeds; both of later 
date than the present text; also in a sepulchral inscription (A.J.P. 
XXXI, 1910, p. 380). Acovvoras as the name of a tribe is new 
at Sardes, and points to a cult of Dionysus. According to one 
early tradition, followed by Euripides,! Dionysus was born on 
Mt. Tmolus near Sardes. Evidence? of his cult in that city 
has recently been found in an inscription mentioning Acoviora 
and the frequent portrayal of the god on Sardian coins (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, pp. 247, 253, 255, 272, 275) proves that 
it flourished there. There was a @gvA7 Acovvoras at Alexandria 
(Satyrus, fr. 21, F.H.G. III, p. 164), and in Prusias ad Hypium 
(Le Bas-Wadd. 1177). If Acovvoras is a Sardian tribe, it was 
probably introduced soon after Alexander’s conquest, since the 
Macedonian kings claimed descent from Dionysus (cf. Jouguet, 
La Vie munic, de la Eg. rom. p. 138). Avovvoras may, however, 
be a xan, since in the Fayum we find a kan Acovveras (Papyri 
Fayum 251). For tribal names, ef. Ath. Mitt. XXVI, 1901, 
p. 125; XXVII, 1902, pp. 114-119; Nos. 126-127; B.C.H. XIII, 
1889, p. 494; R. Et. Gr. III, 1890, p. 67, with references 
to Artemisias and Asclepias; Michel, Recueil, No. 471, |. 4; 
No. 473, 1. 2; No. 476, 1. 9; Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis, 
p. 97. 

19. Cinerary vase (Tomb 21). Height, 0.31 m.; diameter, 
0.24 m. Text roughly scratched 0.08 m. below upper rim. 


1 Bacch. 462-4: . . Tyador. 
Pentheus: ds Dapdewv Gorv Kixrw. 


Dionysus: évrev0e eiut, Avdia wor rarpis. 


2An unpublished dedicatory text of the second century a.p., drawn up 
by the Dionysiac rexvira, cannot be taken as such, since it does not prove 
that they were established at Sardes. Buresch (Aus Lyd. p. 12) found evi- 
dences of the cult not far from Sardes. See also v. Prott, Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 
1902, p. 165 and especially Wiegand, Milet III, No. 135, 1. 40. 
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Height of letters 0.015 to 0.04 m. Date, probably first century 
A.D. Inv. A. 33. 


A Mle 
AA T PA 


Figure 13.—GreeEk INscRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 19 
Mynrpa. 
Ammion 
daughter of Metras. 


Ammion is a common “ Lallname” in Asia Minor, and occurs 
frequently in Lydia (cf. Kretschmer, p. 340; Sundwall, op. cit. 
p. 50; Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 90; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 128; 
K.P. I, Nos. 115, 172, 197; II, Nos. 158, 172, 183, 208, 209, 
267; “Aupov Sapicavy in J.G. III, 2189, 2190). For feminine 
names in -ov ef. Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt. XXIII, 1898, pp. 419 f. 
and Rh. Mus. LIII, 1898, pp. 149 f. Myrpas also is a name 
common in Lydia (ef. K.P. I, Nos. 152, 202; II, Nos. 67, 
169, 204; Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 99; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, p. 69; Le Bas-Wadd. 682; Mouseion, II, 1876-78, p. 41; 
V, 1884-85, p. 69), as is natural owing to the widely spread 
cult of “the Mother.” For Ammion cf. also now Rev. de Phil. 
1913, p. 296. 

SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS 
(b) On Marble (Nos. 20-28) 

20. Marble stele found in May, 1911 (Tomb 212). Height 
0.59 m.; width, 0.39 m.; thickness,0.14m. Parallel to edges on 
all four sides a frame 0.005 m. wide has been chiselled. Letters 
finely cut and originally filled with red paint, of which there 
are many traces. On the body of the stele, below the text, 
are faint traces of painted decoration, as in Ath. Mitt. XXVII 
1902, p. 134: Date, middle of fifth century B.c. Inv. A. 46. 

Aewpavipo: eipi 
I belong to Leomandrus 
This, so far as we know, is the earliest Greek inscription 


yet discovered at Sardes. The ancient peculiarity of punctua- 
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tion which no longer appears in the Lygdamis inscription (about 
453 B.c.), the rho with sloping loop, the epsilon with equal hori- 
zontal bars would seem to date it as early as the first half of the 


Fiacure 14.—GreEEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 20 


fifth century B.c. (ef. Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. Part I, pp. 
168 f.; 173, 175, 192; B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 249; Wilhelm Beitrdage 
p. 17; Xapires, p. 458; Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1906, p. 254; Ins. Brit. 
Mus. No. 931; Wilamowitz, Nordionische Steine, Abh. Berl. 
Akad. 1909, pp. 16, 66, 69). Even if the date is later than 
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450 B.c. this is a rare document, since no Greek text of so early 
a date has yet been found so far inland from the Ionic coast. 
The form of nu is exactly like that in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X1, 1908; 
Beibl. p. 165, which Keil dates in the fifth century. The use 
of the first person in Greek gravestones and vases is well known; 
for a few examples only ef. Roberts, op. cit. pp. 159,160, 187, 
189, 191, 192; B.C.H. l.c., ete. Often, as here, or 
is omitted. The name Aewuavdpos is new, and belongs to 
the well-known type which includes names like Athenoman- 
drus, Anaximandrus, Mandronax (ef. coin of Clazomenae, 
B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, p. 192), Diomandrus, Cleomandrus, 
Mandrocles, Mandrobes (Lanckoronski, II, 58), Theomandrus, 
Mandroboulos (U/.G. XII, 8, Nos. 277, 285), Mandrothemis 
U.G. XII, 5, 1027), ete. Cf. Fick-Bechtel, Gr. Personennamen, 
p. 184, for names compounded with Aéw- and p. 194 for names 
compounded with yavdpo-; also the long list now given by 
Sittig, De Graecorum Nominibus Theophoris (Diss. phil. Hal. 
XX, 1, 1911, pp. 43-46); ef. also Roscher’s Lexicon II, 2313; 
Gruppe, Gr. Myth. pp. 311 f., 852; ef. Mandris in Herondas I, ll. 
23, 77. Letronne (Oeuvres choisies, 1845, III, 2, pp. 38-48) 
infers that these names compounded with yavdpo- show the 
existence in Asia Minor of a god from whom they were de- 
rived; cf. the names ’Apacivavépos and Oedyuavépos in Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Thera, I, p. 159. Meister (Herodas, p. 675), 
Kretschmer, p. 395, Wilamowitz, op. cit. p. 64, accept this 
theory and agree with Letronne that this was the god of the 
river Maeander (Ma@vdépos). Cf. the names of the rivers Sea- 
mander and Etymandrus (Arr. IV, 6, 6). On some coins, (e.g. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Phrygia, pp. lv, 188) the name of the 
river is spelled Méavépos from which Ma@vépos would be an easy 
contraction. Cf. the proper name Macavépos (Michel, Rec. 532), 
and Mandri fontes in Livy XXXVIII, 15. Hirschfeld (Ins. 
Brit. Mus. No. 931) rejects such a connection and a rival deri- 
vation (Sittig, op. cit. p. 43; Fick [1874], pp. 125, 192) has con- 
nected these names with yavépa, “hedge” or “sheepfold,” 
“enclosure”’ (ef. Hesychius s.v.), a word still used in Asia Minor 
(ef. Ramsay, E.P. p. 367). In Lydia there was a place called 
"Ayabwvos wavipa (ef. Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 109 = O.G.1. No. 
488, |. 6, not cited by Sittig). Cf. also the Mysian boundary- 
stone (Le Bas-Wadd. 1095) époc Mavépdv; Sterrett, Pap. Am. Sch. 
III, No. 376, 1. 11, & Mavélpn; ef. J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, p. 
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159 & Mavépw and the gloss Mavépayopas for Zeus in Hesy- 
chius. Against this theory, however, there is still the argu- 
ment which seemed to Letronne conclusive (op. cit. p. 38); 
names such as Mavdpddwpos, Mavépoxdjs, ‘Avativavdpos are in- 
telligible only on the supposition that Mandrus was a deity. 
Similarly Mandropolis in Phrygia (Livy XXXVIII, 15) can 
only be the city of Mandrus, as Manesium and Manegordum 
were cities of Manes or Mén (cf. Kretschmer, p. 231). This point 
is now settled by an inscription from Cyme which mentions the 
god Kaiwy Mavépos (Keil, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X1V, 1911, Beiblatt pp. 
136, 138). On gems and magic papyri the name also occurs as that 
of a divinity (cf. B.C.H. XX XVII, 1913, p. 192). But perhaps, 
as Sittig (p. 43) says, the name of the god is itself connected with 
the word uavépa. For the Asia Minor root *matra cf. Sundwall, 
op. cit. p. 146, who however gives only two examples. 

21. Slab of bluish marble found in April, 1912, at the south- 
east corner of the temple. Height, right, 0.27 m., left, 0.37 m.; 


Figure 15.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 21 


width, 0.45 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. Height of letters 0.028 
to 0.03m. <A raised border 0.03 m. wide slopes inward to panel 
on which text is carved. Obliquely broken at base. Date, 
first century B.c. or first century A.p. Inv. A. 96. 

"Apreuas iarpos 

TETKEVAGEV TO 

MVNMELOV AUTW 

MeAtTivn Kai 

KAnpovoyos. (7. 


Artemas a physician built the tomb for himself and for 
Meltine his wife and for his heirs. He is living. 
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The inscription, similar to No. 28, is especially interesting 
because it states the profession of Artemas, which also occurs 
in K.P. I, No. 126. Trades and professions are often mentioned 
in Asia Minor inscriptions (J.H.S. XXXII 1912, p. 132). 

Line 1. ’Apreua@s is, like ’Apreufs or ‘Apreiuns, a male 
correlative of the woman’s name ’Apreuis or ’Apreuis (cf. No. 8), 
and is similarly characteristic of regions such as Lydia in which 
the worship of Artemis prevailed. For ’Apreuas at Sardes cf. No. 
28. It was the name given by Varro’s friend (De Lingua Latina, 
VIII, 9, 21) to a slave, whom he had bought from one Artemi- 
dorus at Ephesus, and is otherwise a frequent name in Asia 
Minor, cf. B.C.H. I, 1877, p. 337; Rh. Mus. XLVIII, 1893, p. 
253; Sittig, op. cit. pp. 59 f. 

Line 1. iarpés. This man may have been one of those public 
physicians who must have been employed by Sardes, since 
such employment was universally practised by the chief towns 
of Greece and Asia Minor. The plain title iatpés was some- 
times applied to such a doctor, without the official epithet 
Snudoros or Snuooebwr' (Pohl, De Graecorum medicis publicis, 
1905, pp. 45-47). The usual number of these official doctors 
in a city of Asia Minor was from five to ten (ib. p. 43). 
The most complete essay on ilarpoi is that of Oehler in 
Janus, XIV, 1909, pp. 8 f.; 111 ff., Epigraphische Beitradge zur 
Geschichte des Aerztestandes. See also Osler, Aequanimitas, 1910, 
pp. 69 f. 

Line 4. MeArivn = Medirivn, cf. No. 17. 

Line 5. £4, meaning “‘he is still alive” (=vivus sibi posuit, 
ef. J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, p. 114, No. 152) is a variant of the com- 
mon formula which uses the participle. The present indicative, 
however, is found in Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 1902, p. 271 (No. 1, 
faow, No. 2 &); also ¢# in Mouseion, I, 1873-75, p. 129; II, 
1875-76, p. 54; Le Bas-Wadd. 463, 1743 k; C.JI.G. 4245, 4246; 
J.H.S. X, 1889, p. 57, No. 8; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beibl. 
p. 166; faow in Mouseion, I, 1873-75, p. 95; II, 1875-76, p. 
32; II, 1876-78, pp. 10, 31, 87; Le Bas-Wadd. 467; Ath. Mitt. 
XXV, 1900, p. 126. 

22. Top of small marble cippus, brought in by a peasant 
April, 1912. Height, 0.41 m.; width, 0.42 m.; thickness at 


1 Similarly the official title d&px.arpés was sometimes incorrectly given to 
an ordinary doctor; cf. Pohl. op. cit. p. 42, n. 36. 
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ridge, 0.08 m., at upper and lower ends, 0.04 m. Had raised 
ornaments at corners. Surface much worn. The ¥ in line 1 
has a cross-bar, which in those of lines 2 and 4 has probably 
been worn away. Date, first or second century a.p. Inv. A. 71. 


MET 

ACLOY H ATION 
MENEKPATHZA 

TH 


Figure 16.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 22 


’Amrdiou un- 
v[o]s Awou amov(ros), 
Mevexparns ’A- 

un’. 


In the year when Apphion held office, 

on the eighth day from the end of the 

month Lous, Menecrates son of Apollophanes, 
aged 18. 


Line 1. This Apphion may well have been either the daughter 
of Menander, or the daughter of Demetrius mentioned in Nos. 
5, 6, 7! (A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 355 ff.). She is probably a 


1 The probability of such an identification points to the early second century 
A.D. as the most likely date for our text. If we follow the peculiarities of 
the post-Augustan Asiatic months which, except Apellaeus and Artemisius, 
had 31 days and two first days, then Adov n’ dmdvros would be the 24th of 
Lous and in No. 24 b Aawtov y' would be the fourth of Daesius and No. 24a 
would be dated the 17th not the 16th of the first month. This would hold 
for all inscriptions later than 9 B.C. (ef. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers: I, II, 
p. 680; 0.G.I. 458). 
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female stephanephorus or eponymous priestess of the imperial 
cult (see No. 17), although it is possible that ’Ar@iov may be 
the genitive of a masculine ’Ardias. In No. 24a, the genitive, 
however, is ’Amdia. On the name cf. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 51. 
The name Menecrates was very common at Sardes, ef. K.P. 
I, No. 202; O0.G.1. 437, 1. 51; 2896; S.G.DI. 2645-46; 
C.I.G. 3460 (twice); Mouseion, II, 1876-78, p. 59, No. 141; 
and Apollophanes is also found there in C.J.L. III, 409, and in 
an unpublished inscription of the first century A.p., both probably 
of earlier date than our text. 

23. Several similar cippi and inscriptions from Sardes are 
in the Louvre, and since they are unpublished except for a 


A 
MHNOSATTEAAAIOY K 
AY ZIMAXOXMIFINO$1 A OY 
ETON 


Figure 17.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 23 


reference to them in the Bull. Soc. des Antiq. de France, 1901 
and 1904, their text is here reproduced from squeezes kindly sent 
by Professor Michon. No. 23 is on the marble cover of a small 
urn. Length of part where inscription is, 0.43 m.; width, 0.38 
m.; height of ridge above bottom of urn, 0.29m. Cf. Bull. Soe. 
des Ant. de France, 1901, p. 352, No. 69. 


éri 6’ 
uunvos x’ 
Auzivaxos Mnvog!Xouv 


Kn’. 


For Archelaus, ef. No. 15; for Menophilus, cf. Nos. 18, 25, 27. 
24 a and b. On marble cover of small urn from Sardes in 
the Louvre. Probably the urn contained the bones of both 
Dionysodorus Agathocles and his son, Agias. Pointed pinnacle 
at each corner. Length, 0.55 m.; width, 0.46 m.; height of 
ridge above bottom of urn, 0.35 m.; ef. Bull. Soc. des Ant. de 
France, 1904, p. 347, No. 14. (b) must be read from bottom 
up; ef. for examples Wilhelm, Beitrége zur Griechischen 
Inschriftenkunde, pp. 1-12. 
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BV WIJ Wa SION 
a4 3 


Figure 18.—GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES Nos. 24 a AND 240 


(a) ’A- (8) ’AdeEavdpov 
Toia unvos y' ’Ayias 
ts’ Avovutddwpos Atovu- ous Ke’ 


codwpov 

érav £0’ 
(a) probably dates from the second or third cent. A.D., since 
there was a tendency, as time advanced, to substitute the num- 
bering for the naming of the month (cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic 
Fathers,’ pp. 696 {.) For Alexander as a Sardian name, ef. No. 
17. For Apphias, cf. No. 22 and Sundwall, Klio, Betheft XI, p. 
51. For such double names as Dionysodorus Agathocles cf. 
Sundwall, op. cit. p. 266. 


IEMA! 
= APAIONN HNOADLPOY 
YNHAEMENEAAOYVT OYMHNO ¢| 
ACY 


Figure 19.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 25 


ao 


i SS 
» 
EMICTES¢ ANHOOP 
MH NOC OY 
ICALONYC OAwWPOCAIONy 
CoO AW Poy ATA@OKAHC 
ETWN=6E 
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25. Marble cover of small urn from Sardes, now in the Louvre. 
Length, 0.43 m.; width, 0.40 m; height of ridge above bottom of 
urn, 0.37 m. Cf. Bull. Soc. des Ant. de France, 1901, p. 352, 
No. 70. 

\aSinvou unvos ’AmedXai- 
ov Mnvodwpov 

yuvn MevedXaov rov Mnvodi- 


For a Sardian Hermippus son of Hermippus (first cent. A.D.). 
ef. Wiegand, Siebenter Bericht, Abh. der Preuss. Akad. 1911 p. 65. 
For the name Menodorus at Sardes, cf. No. 15, and references 
there. For another Menelaus, son of Artemidorus, at Sardes, 
cf. Mouseion, Il, 1876-78, p. 59. For Menophilus, cf. Nos. 18, 
23, 27. 

26. Fragment of front and part of base of marble cippus 
brought in by a peasant, June 1911. The moulding below the 


KWNIOL-ATOA ANTON, 
AT TAAOLOKAITPO $I 


> 


FiGgurE 20.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 26 


inscription shows the thickness of the marble bottom, a piece 
of which projects behind the front. Height, 0.09 m.; width, 
0.39 m.; greatest thickness, at bottom, 0.30 m., at top, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 to 0.017 m. Date, late second or third 
century A.D. Iny. A. 19. 


"Arrados 6 xai Tpodmos. 


Apollonius Attalus, called also Trophimus, son of Apollonius. 

On alternative or double names, cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 
637-638; E.P. p. 359; Cl. Rev. 1898, p. 337; Lightfoot, Apostolic 
Fathers* I, II, p. 26; Kretschmer, p. 201; Ins. Brit. Mus. 609; 
Ins. v. Pergamon, No. 333, ete.; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-11, p. 225; 
but especially references in ’Apx. ’E¢. 1911, p. 240; Lambertz, 
Glotta, IV, 1912, pp. 78 f.; V, 1913, pp. 99 f.; A.J.A. XVII, 
1913, p. 177. Here both names Apollonius and Trophimus ap- 
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pear to be Greek,' neither one of them native or Roman, so that 
the second must have been a nickname, such as are common 
in Latin, where “qui et’’ connects the two names. This is often 
the case, so that we favor the views of Kretschmer and Sund- 
wall (cf. op. cit. pp. 265-266) rather than those of Ramsay 
and Lambertz. On Apollonius as a Sardian name, see No. 18; 
’A7oA\Awvia is a Sardian woman in J.G. XII, I, 943, and III, 2191. 
The name Apollonius occurs on coins of Sardes prior to 133 
B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, p. xci). Attalus is a name 
often found in Lydia, ef. C.J.G. 3454 (near Sardes); K.P. I and 
II, index; in K.P. I, No. 202, as name of Sardian; /.G. III, 
No. 2191—father of Sardian—and Nos. 8, and 10 above; and 
this frequency is natural, because Attalus (158-138 B.c.) was 
ruler of Lydia as well as of Pergamum. On Trophimus as a 
second or third name, cf. Judeich, op. cit. No. 86, Avodavrov 
’Arradov Tov Tpodiyov; Lambertz, Glotta, V, 1913, p. 
143. For other cases of a man bearing three names cf. Le Bas- 
Wadd. 1619; B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 195. 

27. Bluish marble block, found in 1910 near the surface 
at a rather high level, to northwest of so-called “stoa” (ef, 


\[TOHP W Oper TWENIOPIANANTA 
| NAY 2 HE ¥ X10¥ MHN IAOYEAP AIANHE 
TOVANAPOLAVTHIAYP ZWTIKOYTAPAIANO% 
FEPO¥Y LIAS 


FiGguRE 21.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 27 


A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 406). Upper left corner had been broken 
off, but piece fits perfectly. Length, 1.32 m. on front, 1.22 m. 
at rear. Height, 0.32 m.; thickness from front to back, left, 
0.71 m., right, 0.56 m. From left edge to vertical line before 
inscription 0.12 m.; from right edge to line just after inscription 
0.85 m. On the bottom, 0.29 m. back from edge is a depression 
0.87 m wide. So this block was probably a lintel, set on stone 
doorposts. A round hole underneath indicates the pivot for 
the door. Letters 0.023 to 0.03 m. A, =, P, ¥. w in every 
case, except line 4, where all three lines are equal, W. Traces 


1 E.g. M. Movoaios 6 xai ‘Eopracios Lapicavés, II, 129. 
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of red paint in letters were visible when the stone was unearthed. 
Date, third century (probably not later than 250) a.p. Inv. 
A. 6. 

npwov [xé ra év] évodpia Tavra 

‘Havxiov Mnvodirov Sapécavys 

ké Tou avdpos Avp. Zwrixot 


yepovo.acrov, apromwAov ToXeTiKov. 


This sepulchre and all compartments therein belong to 
Aurelia Hesychion, Menophilus’ daughter, citizen of Sardes, 
and to her husband Aurelius Zoticus, citizen of Sardes, 
member of the gerousia, municipal! bread-seller. 


Line 1. Cf. ry xayapay xai ra & aitd &wodma built by a 
Sardian, in Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 5, No. 3, where K is used 
for xai (it probably should be EF as in No. 11, 1. 3), and Adp- 
occurs as a praenomen. Aurelia and Aurelius as praenomina 
can hardly have been used before the time of Caracalla, 
who extended the Roman franchise to the whole empire, cf. 
Ramsay, J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 30; Ramsay, E.P. p. 355, Cl. R. 
XIX, 1905, p. 369; C.B. I, pp. 388, 389; for other examples of 
Aurelia as first name, cf. ’Apx. "Ed. 1911, p. 213; J.H.S. XXX, 
1911, p. 188 ete. Mowat (B.C.H., XXIV, 1900, p. 249) thinks 
they could only have been given under Aurelian or one of his 
successors who bore this praenomen.? The date is in any case 
the third century 

Line 2. The name ‘Hoixiov (cf. ‘Hovxin and ‘Hovxia in 
Wilhelm, Beitrdége zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, p. 218, No. 209, 
Bechtel, Gr. Frauennamen p. 47) is one of the common female 
type formed from adjectives in -ws (Rh. Mus. LIII, 1898, 
p. 149; Nachmanson, Laute und Formen der Magn. Inschr. 
p. 128). The name Aurelius Zoticus occurs about this same time 
(219 a.p.) as that of a Smyrna cook in Dio Cassius LX XIX, 
16,3. For Menophilus ef. No. 23. 

Line 4. Another Sardian vyepovo.acrys is named in I.G4. 
III, 129, and we already knew that there was a yepovcia at 
Sardes (cf. Vitruvius IL, 8, 10; Pliny, N.H. XXXYV, 49, § 172; 


1 Or “public” (see below). 
? Benndorf, Reisen, I, p. 71, n. 1, says that ¥ is used between the times 
of Antoninus Pius and Alexander Severus. But it is unwise to fix so narrow 
a limit. Benndorf’s statement is untrue at Sardes, since in the fragments 
A. 11, A. 26 and 27 (Inventory) ¥ occurs as early as the time of Claudius. 
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Mouseion, II, 1876-78, p. 25, yupvaciov vyepovoifas; C.I.G. 3462; 
Ath. Mitt. VI, 1881, p. 269), some (cf. Curtius, Beitrdge 
zur Gesch. und Top. Kleinasiens, p. 87) having even tried to 
identify its building. On the yepovoia cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Gerontes; Ramsay, C.B. pp. 110 f., 431 f.; 438 f.; and refer- 
ences there and in Poland, Gesch. des Gr. Vereinswesens, pp. 99, 
577, and App. I 42 ¢; ef. Ins. Brit. Mus. III, 1, pp. 74-78; Zeit- 
schrift Savigny, XI, 1890, p. 303; Lanckoronski, Pisidien, Nos. 
58-61; Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 254. 

’Aprorwdou ToNeaTixds is the usual epithet for institu- 
tions belonging to or established by a city. For instance, wod«a- 
tixai apxai of city magistracies (Le Bas-Wadd. 1259, Xanthus), 
aywv, of a municipal competition (ibid. 1620 c., Aphro- 
disias), and numerous like instances in the Oxyrhyncus docu- 
ments (e.g. I, 84, 9; I, 55, 15; II, 259, 8; VI, 892,11). Butin 
many cases, as in our text, it is difficult to tell whether roXecrixds 
means “municipal,” or “public” as distinct from private. De- 
spite this ambiguity, Zoticus was certainly a Sardian official. 
aprorwAns originally meant a seller of bread in the public markets, 
to prevent whose extortion official precautions were necessary. 
Thus Aristotle says that the sitophylaces at Athens took care dérws 
oi Tpsd Tas Tiuas aprovs Ath. 
Pol. 51. But, as a member of the gerousia,! Zoticus must have 
held a position of some dignity, altogether different from that of 
the ordinary bread seller. His duties may have resembled 
those of the similarly styled pistor publicae annonae, whom 
Symmachus (Ep. x, 23: 385 a.p.) mentions as subject to the 
orders of the praefectus annonae?. There is, however, scant evi- 
dence that such a praefectus existed in provincial towns, and 
the municipal functionary * who there performed this duty was 
usually known as eutheniarch (cf. Cagnat, Ins. gr. ad res. R. 
pert. III, 89; Bithynia, 69 a.v.; Oxyr. Pap. VI, 908, 199 a.p.); or 


1 This was a select and fairly small body; at Sidyma it had but one hundred 
members, fifty from the boule, fifty from the demos (Benndorf, Reisen p. 72); 
and that it was not large at Sillyon may be inferred from the fact that the 
bequests to its members, in Lanckoronski, Slédte Pamph. Nos. 58-61, were 
almost equal to those received by bouleutae. 

Cf. list of such prefects a.p. 318 to 403 in Theodosiani Libri XVI 
(Mommsen, 1905), Proleg. p. CII. 

: Not to be confused with the officers known as frumentarii (R. Et. Gr. XIX 
1906, p. 146; C.I.G. 2802) or orpatwrxod (C.1.G. 4240), who 
looked after the army’s food supply. 
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eiOnvias érapxos (C.I.G. 5895, 5973; Egypt, 189 and 203 a.p.) or 
€iOnvias émiwednrns (C.I.G. 1186, Argos, early third century a.p.). 
His title was evidently not stereotyped. In respect to bread-mak- 
ing his duties were precisely those which the title a4proraAns would 
lead us to ascribe to Zoticus. Oxyrhyncus had five eutheniarchs, 
each bound by contract to produce in his own bakery (aproxozeiov) 
a certain quantity of bread (cf. Reil, Zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes 
im hell. Aeg. p. 154); and this is just what we might expect Zoti- 
cus to have done at Sardes. The Theodosian Code shows that 
in the fourth century a.p. the selling of bread (annona civica) ! 
had become a valuable privilege and Zoticus was probably one of 
those who possessed this privilege at Sardes. Judging from the 
case of Oxyrhynecus, we may assume that Sardes had five or 


Figure 21.—GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES No. 28 


more aprom&\a roXetixoi. The price of their bread was probably 
regulated by law. On dpror&d\ac in Egypt cf. Papyri Lond. IV, 
1222, 1419; San Nicolé, Aeg. Vereinswesen I, 1913, p. 73. It is 
possible that Zoticus was a curator annonae since such did exist 
in the later empire (ef. Waltzing, Etudes sur les Corporations, II, 
p. 220, dprwv; ef. also 932, ll. 50 ff.) 

On the various trades mentioned on Lydian inscriptions, 
ef. Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, p. 333, No. 2; K.P. I, p. 37 and index 
xiii; and II, indices vi, xiii. Lydian bakers are spoken of by 
Herod. I, 51 (Croesus’ dproxémos; also Plut. De Pyth. Or. 


1 Cod. Theod. XIV, 17, 10 (392 a.p.), annonas civicas(=publicas: Just: 
Cod. XI, 25, 1) non tam titulis dignitatum quam singulorum viritim meritis 
adtributas Divi Constantini liberalitate sat claruit. Cf. also ibid XIV, 17, 
11 (393 A.D.) annonas civicas ad hoc militantibus viris beneficium divale 


distribuit 
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c. 16) and by Athenaeus, III, 112, while Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 
114, mentions a bakers’ strike; but to be a member of the gerousia 
Zoticus must have been much more than a mere baker of bread, 
as we have argued. 

28. Marble slab found May, 1911, near northeast corner 
of temple at level of column bases. Height, 0.295 m.; width, 
0.53 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. Height of letters, 0.015 to 0.022 m. 
Omega has three different forms. Date, about 300 a.p. Inv. 
A. 50. 

aylabn rixn. Avdpndia Tru«lia ’Alprelu- 
<reua> TaBaNis xarorxovoa év La- 
EauTn TO 

Kai TH TEKVW 


T® KAnpovouw Kal 


pos. tis Tr- 
pou 7 Barn Tra 
Ta pou EEaXeTpLwWoN TO 
10. rov dicoxov X/E. 


With good fortune Aurelia Glycia, Artemis’ daughter, citizen 
of Tabala, alien resident of Sardes, built the sepulchre for her- 
self, and for Glycon her child and heir, and for her freedmen. 
If any one shall desecrate my corpse or cast out my bones or 
alienate the sepulchre or sell it, he shall pay to the imperial 
treasury 5,000 denarii. 

This form of inscription is of very frequent occurrence in 
Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, etc.; cf. Vidal-Lablache, De 
titulis funebribus graecis in Asia Minore, 1872; Chapot, op. cit. 
pp. 513 f.; Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 243; Judeich, op. cit., and K.P. 
passim; also Stemler, Die Griechischen Grabinschriften Klein- 
asiens, pp. 54 ff.; Cumont, Studia Pontica, III, Nos. 38 f.; Hirsch- 
feld, Kénigsb. Studien I, 1887, pp. 85-144; Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. s.v. Sepuleri Violatio; Hermes, XLIII, 1908, pp. 522 f.; 
J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 161 f., 269 f.; Paton, Ins. of Cos, App. D; 
Mouseion, III, 1879-80, p. 176; V, 1884-85, p. 29; Ramsay, C.B. 
I, pp. 99, 722; A.J.P. XXXI, 1910, pp. 402 f.; B.C.H. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 606 f.; 618 f.; XX XVII, 1913, pp. 114-116; R. Arch. 
XX, 1912, pp. 257 ff.; A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 196. For examples 
in Latin, cf. C.J.L. III, 2098, 2704, 6084; VI, 7458, 15405, 
34623; XIV, 1153, ete. 
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Line 1. TI dvxia, not I'Avxis or is certain from the traces 
of the letters. At the end of the line one letter only is missing, 
and there are traces of the base of M, so that we have restored 
’Alprelula. Although we know of Castabala (O0.G.J. No. 754; 
Strabo, 537) etc., it is unlikely that there was a place Tematabala; 
and since Tabala is a well-known Lydian town (K.P. II, pp. 119 
f.; and on its name and site, cf. A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 50 and Sund- 
wall, op. cit. p. 199) it seems best to assume that the stone-cutter 
carelessly repeated the last four letters of ’Apreua,' and to read 
simply TaSaXis as the ethnicon of Tabala. TaSadnvos is more 
usual, but KagoraBaXis occurs in O.G.1. No. 754, Andabalis in 
Sundwall, op. cit. p. 283, and Kabalis in Buresch, op. cit. pp. 
127, 167. For terminations in -Xis see Hermes, XLI, 1906, p. 
177. ’Apreuas (cf. No. 21) is the more usual form of the name 
’Apriuas (which probably should be written ’Aptiuads) borne by 
the satrap of Lydia in Xen. Anab. VII, 8, 25. Cf. also Sundwall, 
op. cit. p. 76 and ’Apriuns as a Sardian in Wiegand, Milet, III, 
1914, pp. 287 f. 

Line 2. xaroxotoa . . . not here used in the same 
sense as in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 79. Karouxos is here—as 
at Pergamum and Magnesia a/M, and like zapockos in other cities 

the technical term for an alien resident (see note on £é€vors 
in No. 2, A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 46). This class, like the ordi- 
nary citizens (wodira) and freedmen (d7edebMepax), did not 
enjoy the city franchise, which was possessed only by members 
of the demos, gerousia, and boule. See notes on the Sillyon 
inscriptions in Lanckoronski, Stédte Pamph. Nos. 58-61; B.C.H. 
XIII, 1889, p. 492; and Mommsen’s Comment in Zeitschrift 
Savigny Stiftung XI, 1890, p. 303. 

Line 5. For azedeibepa cf. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, p. 216. 
Even slaves were sometimes buried in a family tomb (Le 
Bas-Wadd. 1280). 

Line 6. ei ms 6€ instead of ei 5€ mus is frequent (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. XXX, 1905, p. 327; Judeich Altertiimer von Hierapolis, 
Nos. 70, 76, 83, 147, 321, 327). oxvBXice is for oxuvBdXice; 
ef. Judeich, op. cit. p. .104, No. 97, oxvBdioe; p. 172, No. 
338 (amr)ooxvBadi(oa); also in C.I.G. 3927; ef. St. Paul’s phrase 
(Phil. 3, 8): ra wavra oxiBada eiva. 

: Thus in texts even shorter than this we find three extra letters (K.P. I, 
No. 143), or two extra (Mouseion, II, 1875-76, p. 54, No. 110) engraved by 
mistake. 
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Line 7. For éw Badn (perhaps for Bade?) ef. Ath. Mitt. XXVII, 
1902, p. 269; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 460, ete. In B.C.H. 
XXXIII, 1909, p. 344, for example, we have ris ay 6€ raira ra 
dcréa éxBadn, etc.; cf. Wilhelm, Beitrdge, p. 160; also Shakes- 
peare’s tombstone “curst be he that moves my bones.” Note 
the change from the third to the first person in Il. 6-10. 

Line 8. é&aderpiwon is for éaddorpiwoa; cf. Stemler, op. cit. 
p. 55; Judeich, op. cit. Nos. 58, 158, 348, 336, 1. 11 amaddor- 
puwoe; 1. 18, cf. Mouseion, V, 1884-85, p. 32, 
amadXerpiwon; B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, p. 245, 1. 5, 
For the phonetic change of o to ¢« in unaccented syllables ef. 
Mayser, Gramm. der gr. Papyri, pp. 94 f.; K.P. II, No. 155, 
for E for O is frequent in Doric dia- 
lects especially (ef. for example, B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, p. 243), 
but more likely we have a case of vowel-dissimilation. For the 
use of 7 for e ef. Judeich, op. cit. No. 112; K.P. II, No. 176, 
acxnon for acxnoe. And for ¢ instead of ea cf. Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, Gramm. der Att. Ins. p. 38, and No. 2, A.J.A. XVII, 
1913, p. 36. The use of: for « in is for eis is also very common 
in Asia Minor; ef. Mayser, op. cit. pp. 87-88; Cagnat, op. cit. 
III, No. 864, index, p. 686; Mouseion, V, 1884-85, p. 80; V, 1885-— 
86, p. 73; J.H.S. XII, 1891, p. 232; O.G.I. No. 579, 1. 5, amodaoe 
(e)is rév dioxov; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-11, p. 236, dace is dickor. 
is is frequent on mummy labels also, ef. Fox, A. J. P. XXXIV, 
1913, pp. 439 f., Wessely, Holztdfelchen 6; Reich, Demot. und 
gr. Texte auf Mumientdfelchen in der Sammlung Rainer 21. 

Line 10. g¢icxov. The imperial fiscus is often more fully 
described as rév rod xupiov dicxov (C.I.G. 3295), or rov rod Kupiov 
Kaicapos dicxov (Mouseion, V, 1885-86, p. 68), or Kupraxdv 
dicxov (Le Bas-Wadd. 1639), or gdioxos trav abroxparopwr (J.H.S. 
XVIII, 1898, p. 92). 3£/E means 5,000 denarii, not 35 (AE), 
which would be too small a sum, since these fines were usually 
five hundred denarii or, more often, multiples of that amount 
(ef., for example, B.C.H. II, 1878, p. 601; IV, 1880, p. 443; 
ete.). The oblique siglum before E multiplies it by 1,000, ef. 
B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 514 XI, 1887, pp. 395, 400; XIV, 1890, 
p. 234; XXIII, 1899, pp. 168, 170, 178, 299; XXXVII, 1913, 
pp. 114, 115; K.P. I, p. 72, l. 17; Mouseion, V, 1884-85, 
p. 70; J.H.S. XX, 1900, p. 77; XXXI, 1911, p. 188; Kalinka 
Antike Denkmédler in Bulgarien, No. 386; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-11, 
p. 236; Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria (Princeton 
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Expedition 1904-05), No. 1067. Very large fines begin to be 
found about 300 a.p. (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 722; B.C.H. XXIV, 
1900, p. 249), as the result of copper with a wash of silver being 
substituted for silver in the denarii. In some of the cases 
cited above, the fine is 5,000 denarii as here; so also in Mouseion, 
I, 1873-75, p. 110; in Le Bas-Wadd. 1630, where the money is 
made payable to the city treasury (iepwrarw rayelw); and in 
Le Bas-Wadd. 1683, where it is payable to the gerousia. 

W. H. Buckwer. 

Davip M. Rosinson. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


JANUARY 2-3, 1914 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its fifteenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Friday and Saturday, January 2 and 3, 1913. 
Four sessions were held for the reading of papers, and at an even- 
ing meeting two addresses on archaeological subjects were deliv- 
ered. The abstracts which follow were, with few exceptions, 
furnished by the authors. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor S. B. Slack, of McGill University, Had any 
Roman and Semitic Legends a Common Origin? 

The. fact that there were movements in early times from the western 
Mediterranean to the east and vice versa makes it possible to suppose the 
existence of a body of tradition by means of which parallels in Hebrew and 
Roman history may be explained. 


2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A Scene from a Satyr Play. 

The writer discussed an ancient mirror and set forth the evidence for con- 
necting the scene upon it with the Heracles at Taenarum of Sophocles. 


3. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
A Processional Banner of Spinello, read by Professor Marquand. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Mr. George H. Edgell, of Harvard University, Barna Da 
Siena as a Dramatic Composer. 


At the opening of the article the author expressed his intention to criticize 
the art of Barna, without in any way touching the question of attribution or 
unknown works of the artist. The author’s thesis was that Barna, on account 
of the rarity of his works and the existence of his one great cycle in an obscure 
town, has never been accorded a justly high position in the history of Italian 
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art. The author then stated that Barna’s great claim to fame lay in his superb 
composition, especially in his dramatic composition. This fact the author 
sought to demonstrate by a comparison of Barna’s work with that of an ac- 
knowledged past master of composition, yet one who lived near enough Barna’s 
time to make comparison justifiable. Such an artist was Giotto. The body 
of the article was filled by such a comparison, proving that, at times, Barna 
surpassed Giotto in one of the latter’s greatest fields. In conclusion, the author 
stated that his purpose in writing the article was, if possible, to call attention 
to the excellences of Barna; excellences which have been neglected by writers 
not from any fault of the artist or of the critics, but on account of the scarcity 
and inaccessibility of the artist’s works. 


5. Professor Eugene P. Andrews, of Cornell University, 
Archaeological Notes. 


The speaker showed lantern slides of photographs made by him in Crete and 
Athens in July, August and September, 1913. These photographs showed: 

1. The recently completed Italian excavations of the Odeum, Gortyna. 2. A 
small, unfinished stone jug in the museum of Candia. The jug is from Avdoi, 
two hours west of Psychro. It shows clearly the use of core-drills of different 
sizes. ‘The use of reed drills was suggested. 3. Wooden centres from columns 
of the Propylaea at Athens. Twelve pairs of blocks and pins are now in the 
Acropolis Museum. Of one set only one block remains. All but one are 
perfectly sound. They are paired in the case in the Museum, apparently as 
found. The blocks of each pair are not of the same dimensions. In one case 
one of a pair measures 0.108 m. by 0.102 m., while its mate is 0.12 m. by 
0.118 m_ The blocks also vary in thickness usually. 

The round holes for the pins seem to have been cut out with chisels. They 
have a larger diameter at the bottom than at the top, as is natural in such a 
method to keep the chisel biting. At the bottoms of the holes the chips are 
not cleaned out, and stand rough. These show the marks of straight chisels 
from 0.015 to 0.03 m. wide. Perhaps gouge chisels were used on the sides. No 
trace of the use of drills was found, although it would be natural to bore holes 
and ream them into one, as was done in the case of the holes on the architrave 
of the Parthenon for the attachment of the letters of the Nero inscription 

The holes are not in the centres of the blocks. On one block scratched cross- 
lines are evident, centring the hole at their intersection. One of these lines, 


however, disregards entirely the corners of the block One block shows 
doubtful suggestion of a circumscribed polygon This looks as if the wooden 


blocks were fitted individually into each drum, at its approximate centre, and 
the drum afterwards centred accurately on the wood. 

The wooden pins are only 0.05 m. in diameter and a trifle less than 0.11 m. 
long. They look as if cut in a lathe, especially at the ends, where they are not 
cut off square but slightly rounding. A ring is incised about their middle. 
This ring comes flush with the face of the drum. The pins are evidently too 
slight to withstand any grinding of the drums on them as axes. 

The suggestion was hazarded that the wooden blocks and pins served merely 
for accurate centring of the drums, it being possible to insert a new block and 
re-centre the drum if the first hole proved to be at all off centre. 
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6. Professor J. Frederick McCurdy, of the University of 
Toronto, A New Hebrew Seal and a Samaritan Inscription. 


No abstract of this paper was received. 


7. Professor Cyrus Macmillan, of McGill University, The 
Folk-Lore of the Micmacs, read by Professor Rose. 


The Micmacs are a branch of the Algonquin race living in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, part of Newfoundland. and in the south- 
eastern portion of Quebec. Many of their stone implements have been found 
in eastern Canada. Their mythology of the pre-Columbian period is richer 
than that of any tribe in Canada, and many of their tales are still sung. These 
resemble legends of the Eskimos and of the Scandinavians. One set of stories 
centres about a hero, Glooscap, who created mankind, as well as the beasts, 
birds, and fishes. Another important figure in their folk-lore is Lox, the mis- 
chief-maker and deceiver of the tribe. Other stories deal with animals, etc., 
and are of the usual type. The mythology of these people offers an interesting 
field for research. 


8. Professor Warren J. Moulton, of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, The Painted Tombs of Palestine. 


This paper was devoted in large measure to a small painted tomb discovered 
by the writer at Beit Jibriu. The plan of the tomb, its decoration and the 
fragments of pottery that remained, all point to a work of the Byzantine period. 
The only occasion for perplexity regarding the date is a painted figurine, said 
to have been found here by the natives who originally opened the tomb in 
searching for antiquities. Another tomb, that can be assigned without any 
question to the Hellenistic period, was found in the same locality. This was 
described and the inscriptions that it contained reported. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor Warren J. Moulton, of Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, The School at Jerusalem. 


Views were shown of the lot on which the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem hopes to build as soon as funds can be gathered for the 
purpose. This plot of land, nearly two acres in extent, lies only a short dis- 
tance outside the north wall of Jerusalem, just adjoining the establishment of 
the French Dominicans. Some fragments of an ancient building have recently 
come to light in erecting the wall that surrounds the site on three sides. Views 
were also shown of the house and grounds that are occupied by the school 
temporarily, 


2. Dr. Margaret C. Waites, of Rockford College, The Etruscan 
and Roman House. 


The article combats the view that the atrium Tuscanicum represents an 


early, or the earliest form of house. Our only evidence as to the form of the 


= 
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primitive house is derived: 1. From the hut-urns; 2. from the Etruscan 
chamber-tombs and urns; 3. from a very few house foundations. No hut-urn 
shows an aperture in the roof such as would be demanded by an atrium Tus- 
canicum, and the evidence of house foundations also is negative. The urn 
from Chiusi, usually quoted as an example of an atrium displuviatum, the form 
preceding the atrium Tuscanicum, has disappeared and the reports of it prove 
that, when found, portions were missing. It can, therefore, no longer be used 
as evidence. There is no instance of a tomb with an aperture like that of the 
atrium Tuscanicum, and only one which shows the shape of the atrium displu- 
viatum. In every case it is probable that such apertures were intended merely 
as entrance-shafts. Ritual proves the existence of impluvia in primitive times. 
It is not necessary, however, to assume that such apertures were in the atrium. 
The cumulative evidence of tombs, urns, and house foundations points, rather, 
to a chain of descent of the following type: a. one-room hut with no aperture 
in the roof; b. house built round a court-yard; c. a house adapted to more con- 
gested conditions, with the atrium, not the court, as a centre. The atrium 
had no roof-aperture and was forced to receive its light from the alae and the 
tablinum. These were probably illuminated from above and here is where we 
must look for the early impluvia; d. a house built after the Greek fashion, with 
a peristyle. The atrium here is not a living-room, but merely a vestibule, 
and it, therefore, becomes convenient to light it from the roof. Pompeian 
houses tend to show that this modification was probably not introduced till 
the period between the First and Second Punic Wars. Here, then, we must 


date the general adoption of the atrium Tuscanicum. 


3. Professor H. J. Rose, of McGill University, The Gradation 
of Daimones. 


Loose use of the term “‘daimon”’ and its synonyms (numen etc.) in works 
on comparative religion; desirability of grading the various types, not merely 
distinguishing them as corn-, ghost-, storm-daimones and the like: savage and 
barbarian religions vary from those which hardly worship spirits at all to those 
which are on the verge of fully-formed polytheism or even henotheism. This 
classification will be logical, not historical. The earlier grades, logically speak- 
ing, are often historically found in advanced religions, and vice versa. Class 
I. Fetish-daimones. These are hardly animistic at all. They are (a) per- 
manently and (b) temporarily sacred objects; (a) illustrated by worship of 
thunder-stones, (b) by Indian ayudha puja. Class II. Genius-daimones. 
Material object no longer of primary importance. Illustrated by river-gods 
and the Malayan Rice-Soul. Still very local and restricted. Class III. Class- 
daimones; (a) of a class of objects not necessarily sacred, not of a single object 
or a small group like those of Class II, Finnish and Roman illustrations; (b) 
of a class of natural phenomena, as thunder-spirits; (c) daimon “projected,” 
like Juno, from a class of smaller spirits; (d) demons of disease; (e) abstractions. 
Class IV. ‘‘Individualized” daimones. These have attributes, such as sex, 
not necessarily pertaining to their functions. Malay and Arab examples, etc. 
These have often non-adjectival names. Transition to actual gods a short 
one. 
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4. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, 
The Text of Propertius II, xxxi and the Temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

5. Mr. Ramsay Traquair, of Montreal, The Original Form 
of the Church of St. Andrew in Krisei, Constantinople. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2. 8.15 P.M. 

The following addresses on archaeological subjects were pre- 
sented: 

1. Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, Machu 
Picchu and Recent Excavations in Peru. 

No abstract was received. 

2. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, American Excavations at Sardes. 

No abstract was received. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor Paul V. C. Baur, of Yale University, The Stoddard 
Collection of Greek Vases at Yale University. 

Thanks to the generosity of the late Mrs. Louis Stoddard of New Haven, 
Yale University has been able to procure from Dr. Paul Arndt of Munich a 
splendid collection of Greek and Roman vases. The collection contains 676 
specimens, representing ninety-five styles which may be divided into forty-three 
groups. It offers a rare opportunity for the student to become familiar with 
the history of ancient pottery from the earliest prehistoric Egyptian to the late 
Roman and early Christian times. The collection also includes a representa- 
tive series of Greek, Roman, and Christian lamps. Although for the most 
part the vases were selected to meet the needs of the student, there are, never- 
theless, many examples of high artistic merit, which would grace the shelves 
of any of the larger European or American museums. 


2. Professor George D. Lord, of Dartmouth College, The 
Location of Phaleron and the Phaleric Wall. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Mr. Philip B. Whitehead, of the American Academy in 
Rome, Conversion of Pagan Buildings into Christian Churches 
in the City of Rome. 


The paper gave a brief summary of the results of an investigation upon 
which the speaker had been engaged for the past three years. He showed 
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that few temples in the city of Rome were ever converted into churches 
and these at a very late date. The Pantheon, in the year 608, is the 
first instance of the transformation of a pagan temple into a church in 
Rome. The churches in the temples of “Fortuna Virilis” and in the round 
temple by the Tiber, in the temples of Mars Ultor and Antoninus and 
Faustina date from the ninth to eleventh centuries. The reasons which kept 
the Roman church from following the example set in other places and convert- 
ing the temples into churches on a large scale at an early date were given. The 
study of other classes of Roman buildings, which were used for churches, 
shows that a clearly marked process of development can be traced, beginning 
with private houses and passing from these to imperial palaces, then to civic 
edifices and finally to pagan sanctuaries. 

In addition to this general conclusion, interesting results have been obtained 
in the field of classical topography. Particular mention was made of the 
ancient buildings composing the churches of 8. Croce in Gerusalemme and 
Ss. Cosmae Damiano. Drawings were shown, illustrating the relation of the 
ancient buildings to the churches erected in them. In conclusion, attention 
was called to the conservative attitude of the Roman church in the early cen- 
turies and Middle Ages toward the monuments of the ancient city, to which 
we owe the preservation of a large part of what has come down to us of the 
ancient buildings. 


t. Dr. Charles T. Currelly, of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Roman Tunics. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of Western Reserve University, 
Early Christian Painting and the Canon of Scripture. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


6. Professor W. H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute 
Museum, Unpublished Photographs of Notre Dame at Paris. 


The speaker discussed certain unpublished photographs, showing architec- 
tural refinements in the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, especially the 
forward inclination of the facade, the bends in the elevation of the interior 
galleries, and the outward inclination of the piers of the nave. 


7. Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, 
The Cults of the City of Rome as seen in the Inscriptions. 


This investigation is confined to the inscriptions of the city of Rome per- 
taining to the pagan cults, and so deals only with the inscriptiones sacrae 
appearing in the sixth volume of the Corpus or published more recently in the 
Notizie degli Scavi or some other periodical. The purpose of the study is to 
determine to what extent these inscriptions give evidence of the survival of the 
cults of the di indigetes under the Empire. To what degree do they indicate 
persistence on the part of the ancient cults in spite of the popularity of the 
Greek and Oriental religions introduced into Rome? 
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As a working basis the list of di indigetes given by Wissowa in his Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer has been used. Out of the gods mentioned there more 
than half do not appear in the inscriptions of the city. So far as this epi- 
graphical material goes, there is no trace of the survival of these cults. In 
other cases we have a considerable number of inscriptions bearing the names 
of one or other of the di indigetes, but these turn out to refer to some later 
development or even transformation of the cult. An example of this is fur- 
nished by the Lares, in whose honor we find nearly two score inscriptions of 
the imperial period. Examination shows that it is doubtful whether any of 
these can be said to refer to the original conception of the cult. Nearly half 
of them belong to that modification introduced by the Emperor Augustus: the 
Lares Augusti. Two of them (C. J. L. VI, 671 and 692) are connected with 
Caesar worship in a different way. The other inscriptions to the Lares prob- 
ably belong to later developments of the cult, though the date of their origin 
and the details of their variation are not so clear as in the case of the Lares 
Augusti. In regard to the gods also the name is sometimes misleading. For 
example, even the few inscriptions to Ceres do not pertain to the Ceres whose 
name appears among the di indigetes, but to the hellenized cult of Ceres. Fur- 
ther, out of a considerable number of dedications bearing the name of Liber, 
only one shows traces of the original conception of the god (C. J. L. VI, 564), 
and even it is not free from the influence of the cult of Dionysus to whom prac- 
tically all the other Liber inscriptions refer. As to Mars, if we accept the view 
that he was originally a spirit of vegetation, there is in the imperial inscriptions 
no trace of the original significance of his cult. Of Mars the war-god there 
are many examples. 

On the other hand, we do find in this group of inscriptions evidence of the 
continuance during the Empire of certain original Roman beliefs: namely, 
the cult of the Penates, of Vesta, the names, the Genius, Juno, Jupiter, Flora, 
Tellus, Dea Dia, Ops, Janus, probably Vulcan, a few Sondergétter and Fons. 
Yet in a majority of these cases the numbers of dedications or references is very 
small as compared with the dedications to the di novensides and the Oriental 
divinities. 


8. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, A 
Note on Brunelleschi’s Sacrifice of Isaac. 


On the altar upon which Isaac is kneeling, in Brunelleschi’s well-known 
relief offered in the open competition for the second pair of Baptistry gates in 
1401, isa relief, which has generally escaped attention. Professor Venturi, how- 
ever, in his Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, VI, pp. 129-130, directs attention to it and 
interprets it as an Annunciation. This, however, is an impossible explanation. 
The woman seated on a bench might easily be mistaken for the Virgin, but the 
bearded prophet, with fluttering drapery and holding a branch, is no winged 
lily-bearing Gabriel. Moreover, the significant figure in the scene is a child 
on his knees holding up his arms toward the woman as if pleading for his life. 
This scene, no doubt, represents Abraham and Ishmael before Sarah, pleading 
for Ishmael. Thus the entire relief represents the double sacrifice endured by 
Abraham, when called on to sacrifice both Ishmael and Isaac, and thus all 
hope of posterity. 
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9. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, The 
Papal Tiara and a Relief in the Princeton Museum. 


From the middle of the fourteenth century the papal tiara has borne three 
superposed crowns and has been known as the triregnum. The significance of 
the three crowns has been an open question and many interpretations have been 
offered to explain them. In the fifteenth century in England alabaster altar- 
pieces were made in large numbersand exported to various countries of Europe 
They were composed of small reliefs, representing scenes from the Passion of 
Christ or the Life of the Virgin. Such a relief in the Princeton Museum 
represents the coronation of the Virgin. Here three crowns are beings placed 
on her head, one by each Person of the Trinity. Is it not probable that the 
papal tiara also originated in a Trinitarian conception? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3. 8 P.M. 
1. Principal- William Peterson, of McGill University, The 
De ification of the Roman Empe rors. 


This paper was submitted mainly from the historical point of view. How 
was the imperial cultus introduced, and out of what did it grow? The state 
religion at Rome consisted mainly of an elaborate ritual. At the root of it 
lay the primitive rites brought with them by the earliest settlers, and developed 
later by the organization of the City-State. To these there was added in 
what may be called the second period a “new conception and expression of the 
religious unity of the state,’’ symbolized by the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
From one point of view the worship of the emperors may be regarded as a third 
stage in which the deliberate attempt was made to revive and recreate the 
feeling that had called forth the worship of ‘Jupiter Best and Greatest” as 
the special protector of Rome and her Empire. 

Augustus took advantage of the Julian tradition to encourage the popular 
belief in himself as emperor. Aided by the court poets, and habituating the 
people to the idea by associating himself with the worship of the Lares and with 
the erection of altars to Rome, he worked on the belief in the divinity of the 
Empire,—the divine principle inherent in the constitution, of which the temple 
of Capitoline Jove was a prominent symbol. In spite of his sober sense and 
practical judgment he was forced to accept quasi-divine honours even in his 
life-time, obtaining in this way a religious sanction for the position he had 
gained. Art was also called into the service, and it became usual to represent 
the ruler in the guise of some divinity. 

The climax is reached in the sculpture on the Antonine column representing 
the apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina. Cumont has shown that 
the escorting eagles are Syrian in origin, like the bird that was allowed to escape 
from the funeral pyre of a deified emperor as a symbol of his consecratio. The 
eagle is in the East the bird of the Baals, and it “carries to its master those 
who have been his servants in the world below.” The pantheistic Sun-worship 
of eastern lands was patronized by the Roman emperors as a world-wide cult 
The emperor is “the image of the Sun on earth, like him invincible and eternal” 

invictus, aeternus). Like Stoicism, this cosmic worship helped to banish the 
old local cults, and so to prepare the way for a universal religion. There was 
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also the excess of the monarchical sentiment in the East, and the element of 
Greek hero-worship: cp. Brasidas, Alexander, Mithridates, Flamininus, and 
the men of Lystra (Acts, 14,11). But the new cultus contained in addition a 
distinctively Roman element,—the sentiment of the fortuna urbis and the 
fatum imperii. The emperor came to be regarded as a visible and divine symbol 
of the majesty and unity of the state, and to his office rather than to himself 
personally was transferred the expression of the national spirit. The new 
worship was combated by Jews and Christians alike, and let us add also by the 
ancient Druids: they refused to accept a practice so obviously inconsistent 
with monotheistic belief. It was in fact a union of various forms of decaying 
paganism, and as such may have helped the conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity by a system which developed at least an outward unity or 1eligious 
thought. 

The worship survived far on into the Middle Ages. The conception of the 
“Holy Roman Empire” derived something from it, also the belief in the 
“divine right of kings.”” The Papacy got the benefit of it too. And the 
practice of canonization may also have had its origin in this pagan usage. 

2. Mr. S. Richard Fuller, of Boston, The Value of Historic 
Personality in Archaeological Interest. 

Interest in archaeology is stimulated by attaching to the archaeological fact 
an historic personality. Caesar and Cicero, Socrates and Phidias give an 
interest at once to the Acropolis at Athens, the Temple of Olympia, and the 
Forum at Rome. Personality quickening the ruins of ancient villas, temples 
and palaces is but the giving permission to the mind to read itself in the mind 
of another. But how to make known to the general public the intense interest 
of the archaeological work? I think it can be done by publicity. For what a 
thaumaturgist is the archaeologist!) How the dross of ages becomes virgin gold 
to his magic touch! The wide world is his play-ground. The marble-dust of 
Parnassus turns to living gods and goddesses as his fingers toy with facts. He 
builds imaginary temples from the ruins of the past. He peoples his palaces 
with the risen dead. The continents are his home. Egypt’s sands are mul- 
titudinous with his friends. He talks jocularly with Cicero. He follows 
Caesar in his battles; and Cleopatra is his guest. He makes Apollo speak with 
Phidias. He opens Socrates’ prison door. He brings from Cythera her goddess 
to the gardens of the Louvre. He plays with millenniums, and their trees of 
frozen stone he makes blossom with golden fruit. Arizona’s desert is his 
happy hunting-ground. His spirit is the eager child’s. He stands tip-toe to 
Nature’s lips to catch her whisper of her hidden treasure. And when his work 
is done he leaves to us, his followers, an elixir of perennial youth 


3. Professor 8. Butler Murray, of Wells College, Hellenistic 
Architecture of Palmyra. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

4. Professor H. R. Fairclough, of Stanford University, Some 
Aspects of City Planning in Ancient Rome. 


For several hundred years the development of Rome was largely a matter 
of haphazard growth, but in the second century B. c., we see the first signs of 
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a desire to beautify the city with handsome public structures of a secular char- 
acter. The first Basilica was built in 185 B. c., the first porticus in 168, and 
the first triumphal arch in 181. After the fire of 83 B. c., Sulla rebuilt the 
capitol and Lutatius Catulus erected the monumental arcade at the west end 
of the Forum, known as the Tabularium. But the first and greatest city plan- 
ner of Rome was Julius Caesar. For centuries the civic centre had been the 
small and irregular Forum. Though its longer axis ran northwest and south- 
east, its buildings had been erected strictly in accordance with the four cardinal 
points of the compass. This lack of symmetry was rectified by Caesar. Tak- 
ing the Tabularium as its guiding base, he paved the Forum anew, enlarged its 
available space by the erection of the Basilica Julia to the south, and the 
restoration of the Basilica Aemilia to the north, and gave the whole a fresh and 
symmetrical orientation. Further, he built a new Senate-house with an orienta- 
tion different from the old, but in harmony with his new Forum, to the north, 
which was the beginning of a plan of enlargement that was to connect the orig- 
inal Forum with the open Campus Martius,—a plan finally perfected under 
Trajan. In the Campus Martius, Caesar began the building on a magnificent 
scale of the new Saepta Julia, or enclosures for the voting of the citizens in 
centuries and of the Villa Publica. an interesting building for the use of public 
officials and foreign ambassadors. The Saepta were completed in 26 B. c. by 
Agrippa, who also built in close proximity the first public Thermae, or baths, 
and the original Pantheon. The great Pompey, Caesar’s rival, had erected in 
55 B.c. the first stone theatre in Rome, but Caesar also designed a theatre which 
has outlived Pompey’s, namely, the theatre of Marcellus, to whom it was dedi- 
cated on its completion by Augustus. It was Caesar, too, who first gave its 
definite character and magnificence to the Circus Maximus and _ thus contrib- 
uted much to the attractiveness of the overlooking Palatine, which was shortly 
to become the imperial residence. Finally we must remember that Caesar 
initiated the imposing system of Roman parks. He it was who laid out the 
most beautiful of the gardens, the park which afterwards belonged to the his- 
torian Sallust, but later became public property; and he it was who left, by 
will, to the Roman people, the gardens on the right bank of the Tiber, to be 
known henceforth as the Gardens of Caesar. The grandeur of imperial Rome, 
due largely to splendid piazzas and porticoes, parks and public buildings, was 
mainly the result of the fulfillment of plans first conceived by the great dictator. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BULGARIA.—Archaeological Discoveries in 1912.—Owing to the outbreak 
of the war with Turkey, the year’s work in Bulgaria ended in August, and 
much that was done has not been published. In the pre-historic field, an 
important settlement was excavated in a low mound called Deneva Mogila, 
at Salmanovo near Shumen. The houses were rectangular, about 3 x 4m., 
and had wattled walls coated with clay mixed with straw. Clay models of 
the houses show a pitched roof and one or two doors but no windows. The 
pottery is of two kinds, with painted and encrusted decoration. The latter 
has the design put on in relief and the spaces filled with a white earth, making 
the surface even again. Of this ware there were found some large drum-shaped 
vessels with small, hollow foot, as if to be set upon stakes. Three other 
late neolithic settlements which show some bronze articles, perhaps imported, 
were excavated. One in a cave, Morovitza, has remains of a palaeolithic 
occupation under it. Another at Sveti Cirilovo, district of Stara Zagora, 
shows three successive styles of pottery, of which the latest contains some 
specimens of a reddish or black clay with a coating of shiny black or brown. 
The fourth of these settlements, on the hill Deve Bargan, near Tirnovo, is 
under some poor Roman and Byzantine remains. At Ladjane, district of 
Lovetsh, the ruins of a small mausoleum of the second century a.D., have 
been excavated. Only so much as escaped being carried off by falling into 
the deep underground chamber is there, but this includes some huge blocks 
of limestone, 3 m. long, fragments of richly moulded cornice and base mem- 
bers, some ceiling panels with rude reliefs, two statue bases with portions of 
male and female draped figures, parts of at least three sarcophagi, and two 
Latin inscriptions. A similar but smaller mausoleum was found at Baltik 
(Dionysopolis). Here the underground chamber was intact and contained 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Arch- 
aeological Books are conducted by Professor Bares, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxinenam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Haro.p R. Hast- 
ines, Professor Eumer T. Merritt, Professor Frank G. Moore, Professor R. 
Morey, Dr. James M. Parton, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor 
S. B. Piarner, Professor Joun C. Rowre, Professor A. L. Wueecer, and the Editors, 
especially Professor MarQuaND. 
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very valuable furnishings, especially bronze vessels of many kinds. In the 
shrine of Zeus and Hera at Kopilovtzi, near the west wall, were found a large 
number of votive reliefs which show the pair standing in full front view and 
with the dedication Au xai “Hpa Kapioropqvos. Two have Latin dedications. 
A large relief found here shows Heracles and Dionysus standing with arms 
around each other’s shoulders, and smaller figures in the background. A 
shrine of the Thracian Horseman at Hamsalare yielded numbers of votive 
reliefs of the god, which are now in the museum at Philippopolis, but no 
inscriptions. A marble portrait head of a young man, found at Karanovo, 
is of the years 200-250 a.p., and five lines of a decree in honor of the 
Thracian king, Rhaiscuporus, son of Cotys, is of 250-200 B.c. One of the 
most important finds yet made in Bulgaria, for its epigraphic interest, is a 
gold finger ring found at Eserovo, district of Philippopolis, which contains a 
well preserved old Thracian inscription. Another massive gold ring of late 
Roman work was found at Ratiaria; and a fine fluted silver bowl, with other silver 
vessels, at Radiivene. (B. Fitow, Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 344-363; 20 figs.) 

An Inscription in Honor of Pales at Widin.—<An inscription in honor of 
Pales in the museum at Widin, in northern Bulgaria, is published by G. 
Kazarow, in Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 195-197 (fig.). It is on an altar 
found at Ratiaria, on the Danube, in Upper Moesia, and the first inscription 
in honor of this divinity to be discovered anywhere. 

CYPRUS.—A Mycenaean Bronze.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, 
pp. 95-97 (pl.), M. Marxkipes publishes seven pieces of bronze which form 
the rim and handles of a large vessel in the Cyprus museum. They were 
found (with a gold enamelled sceptre and two bronze tripods) at Episkopi, 
the ancient Curium. The decoration of the rim consists of a graceful Myce- 
naean ewer repeated seventy times. On each of the S shaped handles are 
five pairs of lion-headed demons wearing a skin on their backs. They stand 
on their hind legs facing each other on either side of a tree trunk. One paw 
hangs down, the other is raised above the head. On the disk at the lower 
end of the handle are two large octopods. The bronze belongs to the time 
before the Mycenaean art of Cyprus began to differ from that of other regions, 

probably the date is about the fourteenth century B.c. 

INDIA.—PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS.—A Hoard of Roman Coins.— 
According to a report taken by the Mb. Num. Ges. Wien. IX, 1913, p. 164, 
from a publication of the department of education, government of Madras, 
a find has recently been made there of 49 denarii of Augustus and 184 of 
Tiberius, —all belonging to two common types, not specified. 

MACEDONIA.—BEROEA.—Inscriptions.—In B.S.A. XVIII, session 1911- 
1912, pp. 133-165, A. M. Woopwarp publishes thirty-two new inscriptions 
and gives new readings of twelve already known. All were copied by Mr. 
A. J. B. Wace at Beroea (Verria), in Macedonia, in 1911 and 1912. Among 
the newly published inscriptions twenty-two are gravestones, four are statue- 
bases of the Imperial Age, one is a copy of three letters written by Demetrius 
II while acting as regent for his father Antigonus Gonatas, and the rest are 
votive. Of these one is a dedication of a manumitted female slave, accom- 
panied by a commendatory letter from the brothers of the dedicatrix, and 
one records the dedication in the second century B.c. to the Healing Divinities 
of a stone-built dormitory (no doubt for incubation) and exedra. 
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ELASSONA.—A New Museum.—A new museum has been opened at 
Elassona in the building formerly used as a Turkish custom house. Mr. 
Arvanitopoullos has already (July, 1913) collected here 132 sculptures and 
inscriptions from Perrhaebia and the Hestiaeotis. This is the beginning of 
a Macedonian museum. (8S. R., R. Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 135 f.) 

UPPER MACEDONIA.—Inscriptions.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, 
pp. 166-188, A. J. B. Wace and A. M. Woopwarp publish thirty-six inscrip- 
tions from Upper Macedonia, with historical and topographical notes. The 
regions included are Eordaia, Lynkestis, Pelagonia, Derriopos, Dassaretia, 
Orestis, Parauaia, Tymphaia and Eleimiotis. The inscriptions are all from 


grave-stones or are dedicatory, except one (C.I.G. add. 1957g = Demitsas, 
Maxedovia, p. 64, No. 53 and p. 234, No. 216), which contains a list of 
ephebi. 


MALTA AND GOZO.—Excavations in 1908-1911.—In B.S.R. VI, 1913, pp. 
1-126 (28 pls.; 28 figs.), T. Asupy, R. N. Brapey, T. E. Peet, and N. TaGiia- 
FERRO describe excavations carried on in 1908-1911 in various megalithic 
buildings in Malta and Gozo. The groups of buildings are described in detail. 
The larger are composed of oval rooms connected by passages. Round huts 
were not found. Two dolmens were discovered in Malta and one in Gozo. 
The pottery and other small objects found are described, and Mr. Peet con- 
cludes that they show that “the affinities of this Maltese material are to be 
sought in Sicily, Sardinia and the Western Mediterranean, and no doubt, 
though this we cannot prove, in North Africa.. Connection of origin with 
the pottery of the Aegean there is apparently none.”’ 

NECROLOGY.—Joseph Hampel.—Joseph Hampel was born in 1849 at 
Budapest, where he died March 25, 1913. He was the most distinguished 
Hungarian archaeologist and few scholars in Europe equalled him in knowledge 
of the earlier mediaeval period. His writings were numerous and important. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 414.) 

Hans Hildebrand.—The ‘national antiquary’’ Hans Hildebrand died at 
Stockholm, February 2, 1913, at the age of 71 years. He was, with O. Mon- 
telius, one of the creators of the typological method in archaeology. To 
him is due the designation ‘‘La Téne Epoch.”’ He was the founder in 1872 of 
the Manadsblad which was succeeded in 1905 by the Fornvdnnen. (S. R., R. 
Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 124.) 

A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus.—A. Papadopoulos, since 1890 connected with 
the university and the library at St. Petersburg, was born in 1856, the son of 
a Greek priest in Thessaly, and died October 18, 1912. His first work (1877) 
was a catalogue of the manuscripts in the Evangelical School at Smyrna, 
after which he published a book on Phocaea, numerous articles on antiquities, 
inscriptions, and especially manuscripts. For many years before his death 
he had devoted himself to palaeography, and his publications in this field 
are numerous and important. (S. R., R. Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 279, after 
an article by Spiridion Lambros, in Néos ‘EAAnvopuds, 1912, p. 287.) 

Sir Charles Robinson.—-An eminent connoisseur of the art of the Renais- 
sance, the chief organizer of the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) 
Museum, for years conservator of the royal collections, and author of numerous 
treatises on the history of art, Sir Charles Robinson died in April, 1913, at 
the age of 89 years. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 413.) 
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Dante Vaglieri.—Professor Dante Vaglieri, the eminent Italian archaeo- 
ogist, died suddenly at Ostia, December 14, 1913. He was born at Trieste 
in 1865 ,and studied archaeology at the University of Vienna. In 1886 he 


went to Rome to the school of Professor De Ruggero, whose daughter he 
married. He was at different times director of the Museo delle Terme, of the 
Palatine, and of the excavations at Ostia. He published many articles in 
learned periodicals and a work entitled I Consoli. (A. C., Giornale d’ Italia, 
December 15, 1913.) 

Hugo Winckler.—Hugo Winckler was born in 1863 and died at Berlin, 
April 19, 1913. He was assyriologist, biblical critic, and student of Semitic 
antiquities in general. His excavations at Boghazkeui were of great im- 
portance. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 414.) 

ROUMANIA.—Recent Archaeological Discoveries.—A number of inscrip- 
tions, reliefs, and other pieces of sculpture in stone and bronze, found in 
Roumania in the last few years, are noted by V. PARVAN in Arch. Anz. 1913, 
cols. 864-392 (22 figs.). From Drobeta, Turnu Severin, are two imperial 
inscriptions, dated approximately in 181 and 198-210 by the terms municipium 
and colonia and by the titles given to Septimius Severus; an altar and a tablet 
with large crosses, pointing to the revival of Roman Christian life in this 
region in the fourth to the sixth centuries and perhaps to the reign of Jus- 
tinian (527-565); a relief of Jupiter Enthroned, with Dacian face and hair 
dressing; a nude Venus, a late Roman work; and three small figures of the 
Genius of Death, represented with head bowed upon the arms and leaning 
heavily on a staff. All these except the Venus and the Christian pieces are 
kept in the local Lyceum collection. Most of the other finds are in the Na- 
tional Museum at Bucharest. A military diploma found at Racari, in the 
same region, shows that the Moorish troops known to be stationed in Dacia 
were in Moesia as well and that they were in part at least mounted. From 
here also came four small bronzes: a Heracles, an Athena, a hippocamp, and 
a lampstand. Four stones from Romula relate to sun-worship in this 
place. They are: a Mithra relief giving the history of the god in small panels 
above and below the main panel; a fountain in the form of Mithra Ierpoyer%s, 
buried to the hips in a heap of rough stones from a hole in which the water 
issued; a dedication Soli Invicto Mithrae, by the actuarius and librarii of 
a Sy rian numerus; a relief of the sunrise, on which Helios drives a quadriga, 
attended by Eos or Selene. From Sucidava (modern Celei) is a dedication 
which spells the name of the place Sucidava, the = perhaps for a native 
sh sound; from Deasa, the Dacian end of the bridge at Ratiaria, two small 
bronzes, a Jupiter Dolichenus and an eagle; from Luciu, at the end of the 
bridge from Carsium, a bronze lamp with a large cross on the handles; and 
from Racovita, a fragment of the head of an imperial statue with hair in the 
Antonine style, hence of the middle of the second century. 

SERVIA.—Excavations in 1912.—In the prehistoric settlement at Vinta, 
east of Belgrade, remains of dwellings were examined in all the strata but 


the lowest. They are all rectangular, oriented northeast and southwest, 
built with a timber frame filled in with poles and rushes, and plastered, some- 
times inside as well as outside. All have at least a hearth and many have 
two or more rooms with stoves or braziers and perhaps chimneys. No traces 
of the roofs are left. Extremely little space is left between the houses, the 
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passages being not more than 0.5 m. wide. The numerous single finds include 
a terra-cotta bucranium and a double axe of bronze (?). Work in the Roman 
camp at Stojnik (see A.J.A. 1913, p. 97) was carried on for three months. 
A second gate was found on the north side, and the plan of the camp completed 
on all sides by the finding of a portion of the west wall. Of the new buildings 
found inside, one large one has an apse and a deep well 2 m. broad near it; 
others are furnished with drains and hypocaust. A kiln is made of a layer 
of broken stone, one of bits of brick, and a third of baked clay. The Little 
Fort (Mali Grad) is an elliptical space on the highest part of the hill in which 
the camp is situated, surrounded by a wide and deep ditch. Here is a large 
building with a well inside and a smaller one which extends beyond the ditch 
and must be older. About 5 km. south of the camp other buildings were 
found as well as a piece of paved road and a small, strongly built structure 
which may be a tomb. The small finds include architectural fragments, 
tiles, weapons, tools, ornaments, bells, etc., and several hundred Roman 
coins of the second to the fourth century, and a few inscriptions. (N. VuLic, 
Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 338-343; 2 figs.) 

Inscriptions and Sculptures.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 213-238 (37 figs.) N. Vutic reports the following monuments noted by 
him in Servia in 1911. At Kostolac (Viminacium) were eleven Latin inscrip- 
tions and seven pieces of sculpture, including a horse and man, two standing 
men, a dog attacking a boar, all in relief, a draped and a nude female torso 
and part of a Dolichenus group; also architectural fragments. At Orasje 

Municipium Aurelium Augustum Margum) a relief 0.35 m. high representing 

Athena, a bronze disk with figures of Leda and the swan, and an alabaster 
disk with Hermes sitting on a rock. At Lipe was a relief, now in the museum 
of Belgrade, representing Heracles and the Nemean lion. Reliefs and Latin 
inscriptions were found at Ritopek (Tricornium), Zloku¢ani (Colonia Flavia 
Scupi), Nericev han (Praesidium Pompei), Sukovo, Ravna (Timacum minus), 
and Zajetar; and a Greek milestone at Pirot (Turres). Eight inscriptions 
seven Latin and one Greek) were noted at Mitrovica (Servia), near Guberevac 
(Dalmatia), and at Sandjak in Turkey. 

THRACE.—Inscriptions, Reliefs, and Various Objects.—In R. Arch. XXII, 
1913, pp. 225-252 (13 figs.), GEorGEs Sevure contributes his sixth article on 
Thracian archaeology (see A.J. A. XVI, 1912, pp. 113 and 435; XVII, 
1913, pp. 97 and 432), He describes sixteen ex-votos, most of which are 
adorned with reliefs, eight funerary monuments, a gold ring, a leaden weight 
and a marble vase. Replies to criticisms of previous articles are added. 
The text of the longest funerary inscription is given as follows: 


tlapla[ywr ueivov, teve, un we 
yap épyoddBov II[ . . . « 
Ob ‘Epufs és obpavoy eipir], 

5 5é rupBevdev [Swuarrov 765" Exec]. 
Tlavra yap [é]9 xéo[yov Kexrnuévoy “Arn] 
ynpouvs &Oaldje [répua 
[Ei rod [kai] ds 
[Ileioe ris or|nAns & wapodetra® 
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EGYPT 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN 1911-1912.—A brief outline of work done 


by the Egyptian government and some foreigners, is published (in English) 
by C. C. Epear, in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 235-239. He mentions the new 
law giving the government control over discoveries made on private land 
and the rather belated activity of the government in exploring ancient sites 
scattered over the open country, which are fast being destroyed by agri- 
cultural workers. Daressy, for the Egyptian government, explored sites in 
the province of Menufieh, corresponding roughly with the Prosopitic nome, 
finding some thermae of the Christian period and painted Coptic pottery, 
and identifying Kom Abu Billu, just outside the nome, as ancient Greek 
Aterbechis (Atarbikis). Tombs of the Roman period were found at Qantara, 
on the Suez Canal, which is the Sile of the Jtinerarium Antonini and probably 
the older Zaru, capital of the fourteenth nome of Lower Egypt. An attempt 
to excavate Sakhe, ancient Xois, in the central Delta, by Lord Carnarvon 
and H. Carter, made little progress owing to the extreme hardness of the soil. 
Petrie was working at Memphis in the temple of Ptah and on the east bank of 
the Nile, where the Roman fortress of Shorafa, on the edge of the desert, 
was identified as Scenae Mandorum. The work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund was devoted chiefly to the search for papyri in the Ptolemaic cemetery 
at Aftieh (Aphroditopolis). At Batn Harit in the Fayum, ancient Theadelphia, 
a gateway with inscription of the time of Euergetes II on the lintel and the 
wooden door has been excavated and a quantity of papyri found. From 
Dendera in Upper Egypt comes a table of offerings with a Greek dedication 
to Harbaktes and other local gods, by one Herodes, ‘superintendent of the 
mines.” 

ALEXANDRIA.—Discoveries in 1912.—In Rapport sur la marche du 
service du Musée (Alexandria, 1913, Société de publications égyptiennes. 
48 pp.; 24 pls.; 14 figs.) E. Breccta reports upon the discoveries made in the 
vicinity of Alexandria in 1912. At Kom Abou Girgeh a church with Byzan- 
tine paintings was excavated. It dates from the sixth century. In its founda- 
tions were blocks with hieroglyphic inscriptions of the time of Ramses II. 
Near Hadra a large Hellenistic cemetery was found and excavations made 
in different parts of it. The graves opened date from the second and third 
centuries B.c. Terra-cottas, vases, and inscriptions of no great importance 
were found in them. One inscription of the third century reads EipuSaras 
Ppitov Kpys "EXrimos. Eltuna is not otherwise known. The most important 
single object discovered was an amphora of blue faience 18 cm. high dating 
from the beginning of the third century B.c. Its principal decoration is a 
frieze of six winged griffins each in a square, and about the neck griffins and 
gazelles. Three faces of Bes are attached to the shoulder of the vase, and a 
standing Bes forms a sort of handle. Vines, daisies, and geometrical patterns 
complete the decoration. At Ibrahimieh a few graves were opened. The 
museum at Alexandria acquired a number of antiquities from various sources 
including an inscription of the time of the seventh Ptolemy, Euergetes II, 
which shows that there was a colony of Jews at Xenephyris, at that time. 

GIZEH.—The Tombs of the Senezem-ib Family.—In B. Mus. F. A. XI, 
1913, pp. 53-66 (22 figs.) G. A. R(e1sner) describes his excavations at the 
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northeast corner of the pyramid of Cheops, where Lepsius in 1842-43 had 
uncovered tombs numbered 26 and 27. It was discovered that there was 
here a great complex of tombs belonging to one family, that of Senezem-ib, 
built around a large offering court above older mastabas. Before the Roman 
period the tombs on the south and east sides were destroyed, and some of 
the reliefs and paintings from them were found under the Roman pavement. 
The finest relief represented Nekhebuw, accompanied by his son Im-thepy, 
spearing fish. The tombs were those of three generations of architects and 
builders and date from about 2675 to 2600 B.c. One tomb, that of Im-thepy 
was intact. In it beside the wooden sarcophagus was a row of large jars 
with big plaster or mud stoppers, also jars and other vessels, model tables, 
dishes, model tools, and implements all of copper, and some objects of erystal 
and slate. These had once been confined in a box. There was also a stack 
of red polished pottery bowls; and near the 
walls, bones showing where legs and ribs of 
beef, geese, ducks and other offerings had been 
placed. In the coffin, beside the head of the 
mummy, were a head rest and two jars of 
alabaster, and a copper mirror; a stick and 
some cakes of mud were by the left side; and 
a beautiful necklace of gold and faience beads 
on the breast. In the tomb of Yenty besides 
copper tools, ete., was a fine diorite cup in- 
scribed with the name of Tety, probably a 
royal gift. In a chamber under the tomb of 
Mehy were five small wooden figures of 
kneeling prisoners, and, above, two wooden 
portrait statues one of which (Fig. 1) may 
have been the portrait of a son of Mehy. 
This is now in Boston, as are two of the 
prisoners, reliefs and paintings of Nekhebuw, 
copper tools, tables, dishes, ete. The Museum 
of Fine Arts also received during the year [yGure 1.—WoopEN STATUE 
important predynastic antiquities as well as FROM GIZEH 

some dating from the Middle Empire. 

MEROE.—The Fourth Campaign.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1913, pp. 
1-8 (5 pls.; 2 plans) J. GArstanG and W.S. Georce report upon the historical 
results attained during the fourth campaign at Meroe. Most of the work 
done was in the northeast corner of the site. The buildings here date chiefly 
from the ‘‘Middle Meroitic” period (ca. 300-22 B.c.) which was a great period 
in the history of Meroe. During this time Greek influence was strongly felt, 
and burial by cremation was adopted by the ruling classes. In 22 B.c. 
Meroe was occupied by the Romans who seem to have remained for some time. 
The writers give a tentative summary of the characteristics of the three 
periods into which they divide the history of the town. Jbid. pp. 9-21, 
W. 8S. GeorcGe describes the buildings excavated. Within the eastern gate of 
the north wall are two large structures, one on each side of the street. In 
their basement rooms were found cinerary urns. There had been earlier 
buildings on the same site. Nearby was a tangle of walls belonging to less 
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important structures. Further excavations at the baths brought to light 
additional details. The later baths resemble a Greek palaestra, e.g. the 
lower gymnasium at Priene; but not enough remains of the earlier buildings 
to permit a reconstruction. 

SUEZ.—A Topographical and Archaeological Map.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1913, pp. 454-463, J. Covyart-Bartuoux describes a topographical and ar- 
chaeological map of the Isthmus of Suez which he has recently completed 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVI, 1913, 


pp. 40-63 (7 pls.; 4 figs.), H. Trerscu summarizes the results of the excava- 
tions in Jericho, Samaria, Jerusalem and ‘Ain-Shems during the years 1908-12. 
It is planned that an archaeological survey of this sort shall appear each year 
in this journal. Jbid. pp. 219-240, F. BLECKMANN reports in regard to the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions that have been found during the years 1910-12. 
‘AIN-SHEMS.—Excavations During the Years 1912 and 1913.—In the 
double Annual Volume of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the years 1912- 
1913, 104 pp. (62 pls.; 11 figs.), a full account is given of the results of the 
excavations of the Pal. Ex. Fund during the last two years. The site was 
occupied by the Canaanites in very ancient times. It then came under the 
domination of Egypt, and the city wall was built before or about the time of 
the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, ca. 1500 B.c. Then followed a period 
when the Philistines, coming from over sea, established themselves on the 
coast of Palestine, and commenced that long struggle with the Israelites, 
of which many episodes are recorded in the Old Testament. The pottery of 
this period found at Beth-Shemesh had been used, and perhaps made, by 
people who obtained the patterns, if not the vessels themselves, from Crete 
or the islands of the Aegean Archipelago. Philistine influence was next 
gradually replaced by Israelite, and Beth-Shemesh became one of the cities 
of the kingdom of Judah. At some period there was a siege, when the whole 
town appears to have been burnt, and a thick layer of ashes was found over- 
lying the remains of the houses. It is not impossible that this was the siege, 
when, as recorded in 2 Chronicles xxviii, 18, the Philistines, in the days of 
King Ahaz, invaded Southern Judah and captured Beth-Shemesh. After 
this siege, the fortifications seem to have been destroyed, and the south gate 
was no longer used, but Beth-Shemesh continued to exist as an open town. 
It was then burnt a second time, and this may have taken place when King 
Sennacherib and the Assyrians invaded Judah. From the second destruction 
the city appears not to have recovered, and it is not mentioned again in Bible 
history. In the great necropolis northwest of Beth-Shemesh there are a 
large number of tombs, partly natural grottoes and partly excavated. Of 
these Dr. Mackenzie explored ten, and Mr. Newton made careful plans of 
them which are published in the Annual Volume. In these tombs much 
pottery was found, some in a good state of preservation, and dating from the 
time of the Hebrew Monarchy (see Pal. Ex. Fund, XLV, 1913, pp. 113-122). 
BEIT TAMIR.—Neolithic Remains.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLV, 1913, pp. 
184-190 (4 figs.), M. KELLNER describes a visit to the neolithic settlement on a 
hilltop called Beit Tamir that overlooks the “Field of the Shepherds” at 
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Bethlehem. This hill was discovered to have been a neolithic place of worship. 
Two platform-stones lay there, one intact and the other only half preserved. 
They were both well-covered with cup-marks. Scattered about these neo- 
lithic altarstones on the Beit Tamir hill were found implements ranging from 
scrapers, chisels, and borers, to ribbon-knives and a small sickle blade. 

JERUSALEM.—tThe English Excavations at Ophel.—In Z. D. Pal. V. 
XXXVI, 1913, pp. 1-27 (4 pls.), E. BauMANN sums.-up the results of the exca- 
vations on the East Hill of Jerusalem conducted by Captain Parker during 
the years 1909-1911 (see A.J.A. XVI, p. 439; XVII, p. 102). 

TOURMOUS’AYA.—A Roman Sarcophagus.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, 
p. 80, E. Micuon describes briefly a Roman sarcophagus recently found at 
Tourmous’aya between Jerusalem and Naplouse. It represents a youthful 
Bacchus with Pan and Silenus escorted by a band of satyrs, and the four 
Seasons. The last mentioned are winged figures wearing the chlamys and 
carrying various appropriate objects. Below appear Earth and her children, 
and Ocean upon whose waves is a boat holding a man. This sarcophagus 
resembles closely one in the Louvre and proves that the stone-cutters took 
their patterns from books and that the same scene might be reproduced in 
any part of the empire. 


ASIA MINOR 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN 1912.—The archaeological discoveries in 


Asia Minor in 1912 are summarized by G. Karo in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 
121-128 (2 figs.). 

BOGHAZKEUI.—Results of the Excavations.—In Ali. Or. XIV, 1913, 
part 3, pp. 1-32, there is published an unfinished report left by H. WINcKLER 
at the time of his death in regard to the results of his excavations at Boghaz- 
keui, the capital of the ancient Hittite empire. This contains a sketch of 
earlier Hittite discoveries, and the results of the excavations at Zenjirli, Tell 
Halaf, and Sakhtje Geuzi; the mention of the Hittites in the Amarna letters; 
the expedition to Boghazkeui in 1905, and the cuneiform inscriptions that 
were discovered there and their significance for the history of Western 
Asia. 

CNIDUS.—New Inscriptions.—In ’Apx. ’E@. 1913, p. 17, M. D. Cuaviaras 
publishes four short inscriptions from the peninsula of Cnidus. 

EPHESUS.—Excavations 1907-1912.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 157-182 (15 figs.) R. Heperpey reports upon the work of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute at Ephesus from 1907 to 1911. Excava- 
tions were carried on in the northern part of the Roman agora without impor- 
tant results. In the Greek agora were found several inscriptions, among 
them one referring to the victory of Marcus and Verus over the Parthians. 
At the Magnesian gate many architectural fragments were found, but not 
enough to permit of a reconstruction. The gate had three openings. The 
Odeum, excavated by Wood, was found to date from the middle of the second 
century A.D. Opposite it are the remains of a reservoir dating from the 
time of Augustus, with wings added in the middle of the second century. 
The so-called “Tomb of Saint Luke” had nothing to do with Luke. It was a 
circular structure altered into a church in later times. Northeast of the 
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town was the stadium. Jbid. cols. 183-212 (13 figs.; 4 plans) J. Ker reports 
upon the work done in 1912. The city wall of Lysimachus was carefully 
examined; as was the so-called double church excavated in 1905 and 1907. 
The latter shows four different periods. The original building. which was 
perhaps the Museum, was 265 m. long with large halls and an apse at each 
end. In the second period it was altered into a three-aisled basilica, and a 
baptisterium added. In the third period a domed church of brick was built 
at the east end of the basilica; and in the fourth period, after the destruction 
of the domed church, a small three-aisled basilica was erected east of this. 
In cols. 159 ff. is a reconstruction of the baptisterium by F. Knoll. Among 
the inscriptions brought to light are three slabs with records of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c.; an inscription giving the month KXapiay not pre- 
viously known in the calendar of Ephesus; another referring to the building 
of the Artemisium; and another to the building of the wall of Lysimachus. 
Statue bases have been found inscribed LeAaviwy éroiee, and with the names 
of the sculptors, "Aya@apxos, and a son of Thrason of Ephesus; also one 
inscribed BénOos Kapxnidémos éroiee showing that there were two 
sculptors named Boethus, the one here mentioned and the son of Athenion of 
Chalcedon. 

A Hoard of Coins.—In Mb. Num. Ges. Wien, IX, 1913, pp. 168-171 Orro 
Voerrer describes 199 copper coins found at Ephesus. They date from the 
third century after Christ and 96 are from Cyzicus. Other towns repre- 
sented are Antioch, Tripolis, Heraclea, Siscia, Rome, and Tarraco 

NISYROS.—Inscriptions.—In ’Apy. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 6-16 (13 figs.), sup- 
plementary note p. 103, M. D. Caavraras publishes fifty-one miscellaneous 
inscriptions of Nisyros on the island of Nisyros. Of chief interest are an 
honorary decree of the third century B.c., and a dedicatory inscription for 
a statue 

RHODES.—Greek Inscriptions.—In ’Apy. ’Ed. 1913, pp. 1-6 (S figs 
also supplementary note, pp. 102-103, N. and M. D. Cuavraras publish 
thirty-three more inscriptions from the mainland opposite Rhodes (ef. «bid. 
1911, pp. 52-69). 

SMYRNA.—A Hoard of Greek Coins.—The Wb. Num. Ges. Wien, IX, 
1913, p. 164, reports and briefly describes a find at Nymphi (Nymphaeum), 
a few miles east of Smyrna, of about 80 small bronze coins of Temenos. 

SOUTHWESTERN ASIA MINOR.—Prehistoric Remains.—In B.S.A. 
XVIII, Session 1911-1912, pp. 80-94 (3 pls.; 9 figs.), H. A. ORMEROD continues 
ef. B.S.A. XVI, pp. 103 ff.) his description and discussion of prehistoric 
remains in southwestern Asia Minor. At Senirdje, some 15 km. from Isbarta 
Baris) in northern Pisidia, primitive pottery was found in a mound. No 
trace of the wheel or of painted decoration was seen. The commonest ware 
is dark grey with a burnished surface; a red-faced ware with glaze of ferric 
peroxide is also abundant. The decoration is linear, zigzags and chevrons. 
Che series is parallel to that from Bos-euyuk. At Bounarbaschi Gidl at the 
southern end of the Dombai ovasi above Dineir (Apamea) a mound yielded 
vases, some of which were similar to those from Senirdje, and five early 
bronze implements, two celts, two daggers, and (probably) an unfinished 


dagger. The daggers are of early Cypriote type. 
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GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN GREECE IN 1912-1913.—A brief summary 
of the archaeological work done in Greek lands in the year 1912-1913, by J. P. 
Droop, (J. H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 361-368) while giving no news of the first 
importance, yet records many discoveries which are of interest for their histor- 
ical or architectural significance. At Cnossus a large number of shafts were 
sunk in different parts of the palace area and much learned about the early 
building-history of the place and the proper classification of the periods. The 
“keep” of the earliest palace, with foundetion walls 7 metres deep, dates from 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan period. Similar tests at Tiryns show that 
the earlier and later palaces were on quite different plans and that the megaron, 
in which Tiryns differs from Mycenae, was a new feature of the latter building. 
Pits sunk in the women’s megaron showed various earlier strata with curved 
walls and a large circular building of mud-brick resting on a foundation of 
unhewn stone, above which were some graves of cramped burials, belonging 
to early Minoan times. In Argolis, the site of Oenoe famous for the battle 
picture in the Stoa Poikilé, has been identified at Zeugalatio, southeast of 
Carya. At Delphi, it seems that the architects of the fourth century temple 
of Apollo followed the plan of the earlier sixth century building and in part 
at least used the same foundation. The adyton was a separate aedicula built 
against the back wall of the cella, and the Pythia’s cave was certainly arti- 
ficial; there was no xdaoya ys, and probably no chapel over the omphalus. 
At Hagia Triada, in Crete, a Late Minoan III chapel was found like the 
one at Gournid with a bench along the back of the cella, and piles of cups and 
clay cones. At Pagasae, thirty more painted stelae were found and a temple 
of Pasicrata with a beautiful marble head of the goddess. At Thermon a 
prehistoric village has been excavated and houses found of elliptical form and 
a large elliptical building divided by two cross walls into pronaos, cella and 
apse. The great temple at Thermon had a pediment at one end only, and a 
pent roof at the other. A shrine at Chrysovitza, east of Thermon, has a series 
of small reliefs dating from the fifth to the second century, which suggest that 
Achelous and the Nymphs were worshipped here. At Cephallenia, an ex- 
tensive Mycenaean settlement, some rich graves of the classical period, and 
a Doric temple were found. Another account of the archaeological discov- 
eries in Greece in 1912 and 1913 is given by G. Karo in Arch. Anz. 1913, 
cols. 95-121 (2 plans); and still a third, covering the Greek and Roman fields 
for 1912, by G. H. Cuase in the Classical Journal, IX, 1913, pp. 53-60 and 
102-110. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 107 f., are 
the following brief reports of recent discoveries: 1. Athens (K. Kourou- 
niotes). An ancient well, or pit, has been discovered in the Ceramicus ceme- 
tery; a portion of Pisistratus’s aqueduct, in the precinct of Dionysus; and a 
terra-cotta drain of rectangular section, in the Asclepieum. 2. Perrhaebia 
and Upper Hestiaeotis (A. S. Arvanitopoullos). Numerous antiquities, mostly 
unpublished, have been brought to the newly established museum in Elassona 
(see p. 87.) Several ancient tombs also have been located. 3. Macedonia 
(G. P. Oikonomos). The Greek government has established in the newly 
acquired territory an Archaeological Service, the energies of which are now 
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being directed to the collection and preservation of the scattered antiquities 
of the country. Most of these will ultimately be placed in a museum in 
Thessalonica. 

AEGINA.—Unpublished Antiquities.—In ‘Apy..’E¢. 1913, pp. 86-98 
(22 figs.) K. Kovrountores publishes the following hitherto unpublished 
antiquities of the Aegina museum: part of an archaic statue of Heracles, 
counterpart of a Thasian type; a marble lecythus (500-450 B.c.), on which 
was painted a grave stele with visiting relatives of the dead, found within 
the grave like the white lecythi; a cylindrical altar erected for Attalus I of 
Pergamon and bearing a painted inscription; the curbing of the mouth of a 
tomb, inscribed with the occupant’s name; and several late sculptured grave 
monuments 

ATHENS.—Coins acquired by the National Museum in 1909 and 1910.— 
In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, pp. 33-76, I. N. Svoronos and K. M. Kon- 
STANTOPOULOS publish a list of the coins ancient and modern, 5665 in number, 
acquired by the National Museum and the University during the year ending 
August 31, 1910. Jbid. pp. 185-192 I. N. Svoronos describes 88 coins 
added to the collection in the National Museum for the year ending August 
31, 1913 

CORFU.—Recent Discoveries.—Excavations were continued at Corfu 
during the last season by Professor Dérpfeld with important results 
Previously only ruins of historic times had been found, dating no further back 
than the fifth or sixth century B.c.; but this year’s excavations in the north- 
west corner of the island and on the southern side of Cape Kephali have re- 
sulted in discoveries going back to the Stone Age. They include several stone 
hand-mills in which the corn was ground into flour in a cavity in a stone block 
by means of heavy stone balls, some of which have also been found. Toothed 
flint blades have also been brought to light, as well as handmade pottery of 
the pre-Mycenaean period. Of the Mycenaean period there have so far been 
found only a few fragments, not as yet sufficient to justify the assumption that 
they are those of the town of the Homeric King Alcinous. Of great interest, 
however, is the existence in the sea at some distance from Cape Kephali of a 
rock resembling a sailing ship, which is still known as Karavi, ‘‘the vessel.’ 
This rock is mentioned by the ancient geographers, Strabo and Ptolemy, as 
the vessel of Odysseus turned to stone. (Nation, August 28, 1913, p. 196.) 

GORTYNA.—Excavations at the Praetorium.—In Boll. Arie, VII, 1913, 
pp. 349-360 (10 figs.) G. G. Porro describes his excavations at the praetorium 
at Gortyna in 1912. Three periods may be traced, one near the end of the 
second century A.D. ; another in the second half of the fourth century; and a 
third in Byzantine times. Four headless statues were found (two of magis- 
trates, one of Artemis, and one of Isis Tyche) and a bearded portrait head of 
late date 

Recent Discoveries.—The Italian Archaeological Mission headed by Pro- 
fessor Halbherr has recently made some interesting discoveries in Crete. A 
temple to Egyptian divinities was unearthed at Gortyna, with a dedication 
on one of the architraves by Flavia Philyra, who had the building erected. 
In a cell were found statues of Jupiter, Serapis, Isis, and Mercury; also frag- 
ments of a colossal statue of a woman, and a bust of a woman which is thought 
to be that of the foundress of the temple. On the south of the building was 
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discovered a little flight of steps leading down to a subterranean pool, where 
religious ceremonies of purification used to be celebrated; on the side of this 
staircase are two niches for small statues. The Mission also found in the 
interior of the island a large number of hitherto unpublished epigraphic 
texts. (Nation, August 28, 1913, pp. 196-197.) 

HALOS.—Excavations in 1912.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, 
pp. 1-29 (15 figs.), A. J. B. Wace and M.S. Tuompson describe excavations 
at Halos, in Achaia Phthiotis. Eleven cist tombs at the foot of the acropolis 
and a tumulus containing sixteen pyres in the plain to the northward were 
opened. The cist tombs showed inhumation, the tumulus, which is one of a 
series, cremation. Both belong to the Early Iron Age, the tumulus being 
somewhat later than the cist tombs. The ninth century s.c. is suggested as a 
date for the tumulus. The warriors had each, as a rule, one iron sword, one 
spear, and two knives buried with them. Fibulae were worn by women only. 
The pottery shows various forms of jugs, wide jars with handles, cups, and 
plaques. The decoration is geometric of a simple kind 

PHYLAKAS.—A Rustic Shrine.—In PR. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 278-300 (43 
figs.) ADoLPH RetNacu describes a small (2 m. x 2.50 m.) rectangular enclosure 
on Mt. Phylakas (Thylakas) at the southwest of the Gulf of Mirabello, in 
Crete, which he discovered in 1910. The foundations and walls of the en- 
closure are rude. No certain traces of an altar were found. Numerous 
figurines representing human beings, cattle, and various animals date, ap- 
parently, from about 750 to about 250 B.c. Most of them are of very rude 
workmanship. The deity here worshipped was probably a nature-goddess 

THASOS.—Excavations in 1912.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 360-378 
(7 figs.) Messrs. Prcarp and Avezou describe the excavations at Thasos in 1912. 
The Gate of Silenus was completely cleared as well as the tower to the east 
of it. About a dozen inscriptions were found here, including some from the 
fourth century necropolis built into the tower, and some seals from amphorae. 
At the Gate of Caracalla the dedicatory inscription was on the north, 7. e. inner 
side. Objects of bronze of Roman date came to light at this spot. Between 
this gate and the square of the modern village soundings showed the remains 
of private houses. At the so-called ‘‘Temenos of Machalla”’ a large number of 
terra-cottas, vase fragments, amphora handles and small objects of bronze 
came to light; also a female head from a marble relief. Near the spring of 
Archonda were the foundations of a heroon of Hellenistic date within an 
apse-shaped enclosure. Not far from it were the remains of a temple 12.80 m. 
by 26.60 m. dating from the sixth century B.c. A large hypostyle with a 
crepidoma of five steps was partly excavated. Six Doric columns supported 
the entablature. An inscription of about thirty-five large letters covered the 
architrave of the east end. The letters OEPZIA of third or fourth century 
B.c. date suggest that it was dedicated by a man named Thersilus. An 
inscription found within the building implies that it was used for meetings of 
the assembly. The walls excavated by Miller in 1863 and called the“ Theorion” 
did not belong to a single building. Clamps of swallow-tail shape in the 
walls show that they were early, and this conclusion was confirmed by the 
discovery of fragments of Ionie vases of orientalizing type, and figurines. 
The reliefs in the Louvre were attached to the walls of a passage adjoining the 
south wall. 
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ITALY 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY IN 1912.—An account of 


the archaeological work in Italy in 1912, with references to many published 
sources, is given by R. DELBRUECK in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 132-177 (27 figs.). 

ALBANO.—A Prefect of the Second Legion.—In constructing a new sireet 
from the piazza of the railway station at Albano to the Via del Fosso the remains 
of granaries were found, as well as an inscription of the year 249 a.p., dedicated 
by Claudius Silvanus in the name of the second legion, Parthica. This is 
the first mention of a prefect of this famous legion in an inscription. (G. Man- 
cin1, Not. Scar. X, 1913, pp. 47-53.) 

ANZIO.—Sculptures from the Sea.—Near Arco Muto, about sixty metres 
from the shore, a number of fragments of sculpture were recovered from the 
sea, probably forming part of the decorations of Nero’s villa. (G. Mancin1, 
Not. Scar. X, 1913, pp. 53-54 

ARPINUM. —-Pieces of the Town Wall.— Under the Palazzo Palma d’Emilia, 
on the Corso Tulliano, Arpinum, two fragments of the ancient wall of the 
town were found. One of these presents the unusual feature of a polygonal 
wall reinforced with a wall composed of large blocks fastened together with 
mortar. A. Maiurt who publishes them, also corrects the readings of Momm- 
sen and Ihm of an inscription from Isola di Sora (C. J. L. X, 3765 = Ephem. 
Epigr. VIL, 614, p. 153). He would read either Tullia or (Ver)tuleia, P. L. 
Decor(ata). Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 16-19.) 

CAPENA.—An Early Tomb.—In B. Pal. Jt. XXXIX, 1913, pp. 69-74 
2 figs.), R. PARIBENI gives the results obtained by the excavation of an archaic 
tomb near the ancient Capena. Of principal interest is a brown amphora of 
local make, bearing, with other graffito ornament, a rude Chalcidian alphabet 
C.I.E. 8547). 

COTRONE.—The New Civic Museum.—Some of the more important 
objects in the newly founded civic museum at Cotrone are described in 
Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 217-218. 

FRACAZZOLA.—A Tomb Inscription.—In Madonna Verona, VII, 1913, 
p. 97, A. Da Lisca publishes the following inscription recently found at Fracaz- 
zola in the commune of Cadidavid, D. M. Saturi Vaieri et Antoniae Aelianae 
Satura Pezusa parentibus. The letters are of the first century. 

GERACE MARINA.—A New Civic Museum.—Notice of the establishment 
of a new civic archaeological museum at Gerace Marina is given in Neapolis, 
I, 1913, p. 217, and a few of its inscriptions are briefly noted. 

LUCERA.—A Roman Necropolis.—The finding of a Roman necropolis 
at Lucera is announced in Neapolis I, 1913, p. 213 (quoting the Domenica del 
Corriere, June 22, 1912, p. 7) 

MARINO DI NAPOLI.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 
24-26, G. Q. Giciiont publishes four inscriptions unearthed in the clandestine 
excavation of tombs at Marino di Napoli, and two statues, damaged by the 
action of water but otherwise entire. The latter represent an elderly man and 
a young woman, perhaps to be identified with the Dama and Tertia of one of 
the inscriptions. He assigns them to the first century of the empire. 

ORIA.—A Rock-cut Tomb.—<A rock-cut tomb has been found with frag- 
ments of vases and tiles at Oria. (F. Ripezzo, Neapolis, I, 1913, p. 213.) 
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OSTIA.—Recent Discoveries.—A complete plan of the new baths at Ostia 
is published in Not. Scav. X, 1913, p. 12. Under the road to the north of the 
Barracks of the Vigiles, running along the wall of the barracks, crossing the 
Via dei Vigili, and continuing to the east, a water-pipe 0.20 m. in diameter was 
uncovered for a distance of 68 m., inscribed on one side Colonor. coloniae Ost. 
and on the other, Q. Vergilius Eupsychus fact. In the piazza behind the theatre 
the lower part of a female statue was found, described by Marini as ‘‘a replica 
of the Venus of Fréjus, attributed to Aleamenes.” Also an inscription to an 
unknown Roman knight, (proc.) ad census accipiendos trium civ(itatum) 
Ambianorum, Murrinorum, Alreba(tium). In the Via Fullonica a marble slab 
was discovered, bearing the inscription Fulgur Dium and evidently intended 
to cover a place struck by lightning. In the Via delle Corporazione among 
other things, including a large number of brick-stamps of the years 123-130, 


Figure 2.—FrMALE HEAD FROM OsTIA 


there was found the head of an ephebus, which, according to Marini, is a copy 
of a Greek original of the fifth century, perhaps of a work of Calamis. Ina 
room on the Via delle Corporazione, behind the shops marked E 2-6 on the 
plan published in Not. Scav. 1909, p. 411, a number of wall-paintings came to 
light, representing various periods. To the last of these belongs a series of 
pictures. The wall at the back of the room had a white ground with festoons 
of red flowers. In the centre is a painting representing a heavily built child 
in the attitude of Hercules strangling the serpents. Around it are branches of 
ivy and flowers, some of which have stems. At the ends of the wall are fes- 
toons of flowers in the form of a figure 8 and under the one on the right a bird, 
perhaps a partridge, pecking at a flower. There was perhaps another bird on 
the left. On the wall to the right were two pictures, of which only one is pre- 
served. It contains a figure of a woman with her left hand resting on her knee. 
She is looking at the nude figure of a man at her right, with a helmet on his 
head and a shield on his left arm. His left leg is bent and the other extended. 
His left hand rests on the ground and supports the weight of his body. The 
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picture perhaps represents Mars and Venus. Under the picture is a flamingo 
pecking at a flower, and below that are geometrical figures representing slabs 
of marble. On the wall to the left both pictures are preserved. In the one 
towards the rear of the room are the figures of two women. One, nude, is 
seated at the right facing towards the left, with the left leg bent. In her left 
hand she holds two javelins, while the right is raised towards the other woman. 
The latter wears a long robe, girt at the waist with a flowing ribbon, and has 
her head veiled. She is advancing towards the seated woman, to whom she 
offers an apple with her right hand, while in her left she holds perhaps another 
apple. It has been conjectured that the picture may represent some unknown 
version of the story of Atalanta. In the other picture a man with a shield is 
advancing towards a seated figure of a woman. This perhaps represents 
Mars and Rhea Silvia. Under the flowers at the bottom are three birds. 
(D. VaGurert, Not. Scar. X, 1913, pp. 10-16; 46-51; 71-81.) In a neighboring 
room a fine female head (Fig. 2) which Mariani would date in the latter part 
of the fifth century, was discovered. On the site of the Forum and on the 
east side of the temple of Vulcan the remains of shops constructed of tufa have 
been found, and at a lower level other shops of the oldest town of Ostia on this 
site have been detected. The wooden pavement of these buildings may be 
inferred from the charred remains of beams which are still preserved. Professor 
Vaglieri argues from this discovery that the shops which once stood in the Forum 
at Rome were also of wood and of similar construction. At present he is ex- 
cavating a large building, also in the Forum, which it is hoped will prove to 
be the Basilica. (Nation, December 25, 1913, p. 628.) In Rec. Past, XII, 
1913, pp. 1389-151 (17 figs.) J. G. Wrnrer gives a general account of the arch- 
aeological discoveries at Ostia, and the present appearance of the ruins. 

POMPEII.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—A large number of small objects 
have come to light at Pompeii, as well as numerous inscriptions, for the most 
part election notices. At No. 1 of Insula XIII, in Regio IX the skeleton 
of a horse was found with a well preserved bronze bridle and bit. (M.De.ia 
Corte, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 28-35, 55-64, 82-85.) 

ROME.—Inscriptions.—A goodly number of inscriptions have been found, 
of which the following are the most interesting: (1) At number 52 of the Via 
Flaminia one of the cippi belonging to Claudius’s extension of the pomerium 
was found in situ. It has on the left side the number CXXXIX. (2) On the 
Via Labicana, at No. 219 of the Via Casilina, about 3 km. from the Porta 
Maggiore, in a columbarium, an inscription to a vestiarius ab compito Aliario. 
This, in connection with previous inscriptions bearing the name of the same 
locality, seem to indicate that it was a vicus of the Fifth Region. (G. Mancint, 
Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 67-71.) (3) On the Via Ostiense at Aquataccio an 
inscription of Septimius Mnasea, praef(ectus urbis). (E. GHISLANzoNI, Not. 
Scav. X, 1913, p. 8.) 

Excavations at the Porta Maggiore.—During the construction of a street, 
connecting the piazza just inside the Porta Maggiore with the new station 
on the Via Malabarba, three arches of the Aurelian wall were opened and the 
area adjacent to their inner side was excavated. The place, known in an- 
tiquity as Gemelli ad spem veterum, is of special interest because of the aque- 
ducts which entered the city at that point. The courses of four of these were 
revealed: the Claudia and Julia, Tepula, Marcia, with their specus carried 
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on arches; with the Anio vetus, and close by it the remains of another, perhaps 
the Appia, both with subterranean specus. Cippi No. XXIV of the Julia, 
Tepula, Marcia were found, besides a small distributing station and the 
remains of a large and fine nymphaeum. (E. Guistanzoni, Not. Scav. X, 
1913, pp. 6-8.) 

Ancient Roads.—In leveling the modern Via Ostiense about 13.5 km. 
from the Porta S. Paolo the ancient road was found a short distance below 
the present level. Its direction was straight, while that of the modern road 
is slightly curved. A kilometre and a half farther on drainage works came 
to light. (E. Guistanzonr, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 8-9.) In building a drain 
running parallel to the cinta urbana, near the angle which this forms at the 
east with the quarter of 8. Saba, at the depth of four metres, traces of an 
ancient road were found, running from southeast to northwest. It was paved 
with polygonal blocks of lava and was shut off towards the north by a brick 
wall. (G. Mancini, Not. Scav. X, 1913, p. 44.) 

A Mithra Group.—<An interesting archaeological discovery has been made 
in Rome, near the Baths of Caracalla, by Professor Ferri. He found a large 
subterranean gallery, over half a mile long, as well as drains for carrying away 
the water from the baths. In one of these drains he came across fragments 
of a marble group representing Mithra killing the sacred bull. The Baths 
of Caracalla were already known to have been connected with the worship 
of Mithra, and this discovery further bears out this theory. Nation, Decem- 
ber 11, 1913, p. 575.) 

Recent Discoveries on the Palatine.—In the excavations conducted on the 
Palatine by Professor Giacomo Boni some important discoveries have again 
been made. Traces of two imperial palaces, those of Caligula and of Nero, 
have been brought to light. A number of houses belonging to the republican 
period have been found,—two under the vestibule of the palace of Domitian, 
three under the Basilica, one under the Treasury, and one under the Tri- 
clinium. Further, there have been unearthed traces of the imperial nympheum, 
as well as numerous constructions dating from the age of Domitian. (Nation, 
December 11, 1913, p. 575.) 

RUGGE.—An Inscribed Cippus.—A cippus recently found and now in 
the provincial museum at Lecce bears the inscription: ATPOAITA 
WAOTOPAE OOPINNIHI BIAIA (F. Rrpezzo, Neapolis, I, 1913, p. 
214.) 

S. MARIA DI CAPUA VETERE.—New Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. X, 
1913, pp. 20-21, A. Marurtr publishes some new inscriptions from S. Maria 
di Capua Vetere, one of which records the grant of a public funeral to Rutidia 
Ursia as a mark of honor to her father, while another contains the name 
Tressia, perhaps a variant of Traesia, and Erotini as a dative. 

SARDINIA.—Recent Discoveries.—In the Giardino Birocchi at Cagliari, 
in the quarter called SS. Annunziata, a new Carthaginian inscription was 
found, not in situ, but probably not far from its original position. It con- 
sists of 11 lines, of which, however, the beginnings are lost to an extent which 
cannot be determined. Professor Ignazio Guidi gives a tentative transla- 
tion. The museum at Cagliari has recently acquired a number of bronze 
statuettes of pre-Roman workmanship. The most interesting of these are 
a figure of a warrior carrying a ram upon his back, from the district of Dolia- 
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nova. It lacks the head and the right foot, but is otherwise well preserved. 
Like other Sardinian bronzes it was made by the cire perdue process and 
it is disproportionately thin. Other acquisitions are a statuette of a priestess 
of the pre-Roman period, from the district of Coni o Santa Millanu; a votive 
ship, the prow of which consists of a bull, while along the sides birds are perched, 
perhaps doves, from the region of Santa Cristina; and from Ala dei Sardi, 


a warrior with a horned helmet. In the district of Grugua, near the 
ancient town of Metalla, a dedicatory inscription in Greek was found, of 
the late Roman imperial period (A. TaraMetu, Not. Scav. X, 1913, 


pp. 96-112 

SPOLETO.—A Mosaic Pavement.—Further exploration of the Roman 
house under the Palazzo Municipale resulted in completely uncovering a 
fine mosaic pavement in an almost perfect state of preservation. It belongs 
to the late republican or early imperial period, but was in part restored in the 
second century The house had its peristyle at one side, instead of in the 
rear, an innovation made necessary by the nature of its site. (G. Sorprnt, 
Volt. Scar. X, 1918, pp 65-67 

SUBIACO..—An Ancient Head.—In FP. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 420-422 (fig.), 
Joan Evans calls attention to a marble bust in the monastery of Sta. Scholas- 
tica at Subiaco. The head is apparently of Hellenistic workmanship and 
suggests the Niobid type. The drapery is fine and is confined by a cord 
bearing a certain analogy to that of the charioteer of Delphi. Possibly the 
head and the lower part may not belong together. 

TALAMONE.—A Large Ossuary.—The discovery of a large ossuary near 
the port of Talamone, in the province of Grosseto, has been announced. The 
discovery is on the scene of the battle of Talamon, fought in the year 225 B.c., 
during the invasion of Italy by the Gauls, when the invading hordes, as re- 
corded by Polybius, were defeated by the Romans under the consuls Papus 
and Regulus. The ruins of a Temple of Thanksgiving, erected by the Romans 
in memory of this victory, were unearthed in 1892, and further important 
discoveries are expected as a result of the present excavations. (Nation, 
August 28, 1913, p. 197.) 

TREVIGNANO ROMANO.—An Eighth Century Tomb.—In the Via della 
Macchia, near lake Bracciano, there was found a tomb for an incinerated 
body, containing an urn of yellowish clay, 27 em. high and 37.5 em. in diameter, 
covered with a bronze bowl. It contained the ashes of an adult, probably 
a woman, and a number of offerings of bronze and terra-cotta. These had 
been burned with the body, and some which could not be contained in the 
urn had been purposely broken. The tomb belonged to the eighth century 
B.c. Nearby a tomb for inhumation was found, containing the remains 
of a skeleton and offerings of the same epoch. These tombs (see Not. Scav. 
1911, pp. 246 ff.) doubtless formed part of the ancient necropolis of Corano. 
(E. Srerant, ibid. X, 1913, pp. 37-43.) 

VEJUM.—Recent Excavations.—Excavations on the site of the Etruscan 
town of Vejum, near Rome, have revealed the existence of five temples, a 
theatre, a circus, and many dwelling houses. Vases, arms, and jewels have 
been found in considerable numbers, and these objects are to be housed in a 
museum, which it is intended to build on the site of the town. (Nation, 


August 28, 1913, p. 196.) 
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FRANCE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1912.—Among other archaeolog- 


ical finds of more or less importance in France in 1912, the following may be 
mentioned: At Sorel (Eure) Roman, Gallic, and neolithic remains in successive 
strata; at Chennetron (Seine-et-Marne), a curious Merovingian sarcophagus; 
at Alise-Sainte-Reine, on the east slope of Mont Auxois, remains of Gallic 
fortifications exactly as described by Caesar and fixing the site of the Gallic 
camp; also Gallic dwellings dug out of the hillside, one consisting of three 
connecting rooms; a new Gallo-Roman quarter with one important house 
containing numerous articles of furniture, and an edifice of unique plan, 
from which came one of the best bronzes found on French soil, a portrait- 
bust of a Roman lady of the first century 4.p.; at Bourbon-Lancy (Sadne-et- 
Loire), on the site of the ancient church of Saint Martin, a marble votive 
tablet to Borvo and Damona, with foundations which may belong to a temple 
of these two divinities; at Chalon-sur-Saéne, an inscribed pedestal which 
gives the most ancient forms of the names of the river (and goddess), Souconna, 
and the town, Cabilonnum; at Lyons an inscribed altar dedicated to Severus 
and Caracalla which testifies to the substitution of detachments from the 
Rhine legions for the old Cohors Urbana that had garrisoned the town for 
two centuries; at Vaison (Vaucluse), a series of statues and fragments, includ- 
ing a man in a toga, a woman in tunic and mantle, and an imperial torso 
with richly ornamented cuirass; at Arles, near the theatre, a frieze of garlands 
of fruits and masks, a draped statue, a bas-relief of a dancing girl, ete. (E. 
Micuon, Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 269-276.) 

BOUVILLE.—Neolithic Axes.—In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, pp. 
48-50, Dr. pe Saint-Pérter describes four unpolished flint axes and a polishing 
stone of neolithic date found at Bouville (Seine-et-Oise) in 1912. 

BUTTE DE MARLEMONT.—A Neolithic Workshop.—In L’ Homme pré- 
historique, 1, 1913, pp. 209-211, A. CoLLaye records the discovery of a neolithic 
workshop at Butte de Marlemont (Ardennes). 

BUZANCY.—Prehistoric Remains.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, 
pp. 89-90, A. CoLLAyE records recent discoveries of prehistoric date in the 
vicinity of Buzancy. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE.—A Gallic Deity Belisamarus.—An altar dedicated 
to a hitherto unknown Gallic deity Belisamarus and found near Chalon-sur- 
Sadne is described by E. Espfranprev in R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, p. 95. 

CONGERVILLE.—A Recent Discovery.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 
166-174 (fig.) L. E. Lerevre reports the discovery in 1911-1912 of a grave 
containing the skeletons of two warriors at Congerville (Seine-et-Oise). Each 
man had a sword and a spear. It is a Gallic grave dating from before the 
Roman conquest. 

DORDOGNE.— Quaternary Art.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 124-131 
Messrs. CapiraN, Peyrony and Bovyssontre call attention to the specimens 
of quaternary art which they have discovered in recent years at Limeuil 
and la Madelaine. There are in all about 150 different objects. ‘They empha- 
size the careful execution of the figures of animals, especially of reindeer and 
horses. One figure of a man is clearly represented with a mask. The writers 
suggest that all the human figures probably wore masks, and that the carvings 
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and drawings had some ceremonial significance. Such as could be removed, 
including forty carvings in bone and ivory, have been placed in the museum 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

JAVERLHAC.—Prehistoric Remains.—In the “Grotte des Grézes,”’ near 
Javerlhac (Dordogne), the silex is that of the higher Mousterian (second 
terrace of Moustier), and the fauna (reindeer and horse abundant) is that of 
the last phase of Moustier. M. Peyrony (Bull. de la Société historique et 
archéologique du Périgord, 1913) observes that: 1, during the Acheulian period 
the horse is more common than the ox; 2, in the beginning of the Mousterian 
the relation is reversed; 3, in the second period of the Mousterian, the horse 
becomes more abundant and remains so to the end of the Solutrian. Numerous 
coproliths of hyaenas in all parts of the archaeological strata prove that the 
hunters left their shelter periodically. (S. R., R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 136 f.) 

LYONS.— Excavations in 1913.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 283-287, 
G. pe Monravuzan and P. Faia report that excavations at Fourviére early 
in 1913 brought to light the foundations of a rectangular room with an apse 
at one end paved with marble. Under the street of les Quatre-Vents are 
the remains of a large building which will be more carefully examined. The 
vase fragments cover a period of about three centuries, or from the time of 
the foundation of the city to the third century a.p. Several mosaics, pieces 
of frescoes, and fragments of sculpture were found as well as a military diploma 
issued by Commodus in 192 to a soldier of Lyons. 

MALEMORT.—A Prehistoric Station.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 
1913, pp. 328-329, H. Jean reports the discovery of numerous flint imple- 
ments and fragments of coarse pottery at Malemort (Vaucluse), proving the 
existence there of a prehistoric station. The site was also occupied in Gallo- 
Roman times. 

PALUD.—Bronze Leg Rings.—In L’Homme préhistorique, 1, 1913, pp. 
154-162, C. Marruts describes six bronze leg rings found with a seventh (now 
lost) at Palud (Basses-Alpes) in 1906. They were attached to a human 
tibia. The writer, who has recently obtained possession of them, dates them 
at the beginning of the Iron Age. 

PARIS.—Miscellaneous Antiquities in the Louvre.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1913, pp. 440-448 (5 figs.) E. Porrier shows that a red-figured vase reproduced 
in Millin’s Peintures de vases antiques (II, pl. 77) is not a forgery, but a Gnathia 
vase with human figures added in modern times. The vase is now in the 
Louvre. He also publishes a terra-cotta group from Tunis recently acquired 
by the Louvre representing a victim of the arena. A nude woman with her 
hands tied behind her back is seated on a bull, while a panther leaps at her 
throat. A terra-cotta head of a statuette from Sitia is likewise published. 
It is in the Cretan style. 

PORTHELOT.—Antiquities from the Saéne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, 
pp. 131-137 (3 figs.) A. Hfron pe ViiLerosse publishes a note from B. de 
Grésigny telling of discoveries made near the Sadne especially at Porthelot. 
They include many objects from the Stone and Bronze Ages, two fine bronze 
vases of the Roman period, a helmet, and miscellaneous Roman antiquities. 
Ibid. pp. 137-143, A. HERon pe VILLEFOsSE discusses the two vases, which 
are pitchers 27 em. high. At the base of the handles are figures, on one a 
child drinking from a bowl, on the other Perseus slaying Medusa. 
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SOUZY-LA-BRICHE.—Excavations in 1912.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, 
pp. 157-160, Comte DE Saint-PeRIER reports upon his excavations in 1912 
at Souzy-la-Briche where his grandfather had excavated in 1865 and 1882. 
The foundations of a Gallo-Roman building, 73 m. long and 15 m. wide were 
found. At its south end was a large room 10.55 m. by 5.40 m. with a mosaic 
floor with geometric designs. 

VICHY.—Gallo-Roman Antiquities.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, 
pp. 26-29 (2 figs.) H. Cuare er calls attention to an important discovery of 
Gallo-Roman antiquities made at Vichy in 1908. These consist of three 
statuettes 25 em. high of Jupiter, Mercury, and Mars; three in bronze 10 
em. high of Apollo, Mercury, and Hercules; a stone statuette of Dis Pater 
18 cm. high; a bronze tray with remains of burnt grain; a scythe; a broken 
vase of ferra sigillata; a broken glass cup; and 65 coins of Hadrian and An- 
toninus. 

THE VIE.—A Submerged Prehistoric Station.—In L’Homme préhistorique 
I, 1913, pp. 281-282, E. Bicqurer and M. Bavupovurn announce the discovery 
of a prehistoric station in the bed of the Vie near its mouth. It dates from 
early neolithic times. Many implements of flint have been found. 

VIEIL-EVREUX.—Excavations in 1912.—Under the title Les fouilles du 
Vieil-Evreux (Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 80 pp.; 36 figs.) E. Esp&ranprevu pub- 
lishes his first report of his excavations begun in 1912 at Vieil-Evreux. He 
describes the digging done on the site at various times early in the nineteenth 
century, when the small objects now in the museum at Evreux were discov- 
ered. Work was carried on in 1912 at the baths, and at a site about 300 m. 
to the south where house walls were found. Several specimens of Gallic 
pottery were unearthed, and one fragmentary vase decorated with figures in 
relief; also a few objects of bronze, many of iron, besides broken and melted 
glass, and 221 coins dating from Tiberius to Constantius. 


BELGIUM 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1912.—The brief report of the 


archaeological discoveries in Belgium in 1912 by L. ReNArp-GreENsoN, in 
Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 276-281, includes work in the provinces of Liége, Lim- 
burg, Namur, Brabant, and Hainaut. The results of several years excava- 
tion and study of the palaeolithic site at Sainte-Walburge in Liége, have been 
published and the objects found have been placed on exhibition and carefully 
arranged in the prehistoric section of the Archaeological Museum of the city. 
The station is considered Mousterian, although single Acheulian objects 
occur. At Tongres (Atuatuca Tongrorum) in Limburg, some Belgo-Roman 
incineration burials with pottery, fibulae, bronze and glass objects; a small 
black-slip painted vase of red clay with barbotine inscription Sitio; coins 
from Domitian to Faustina the Younger; architectural fragments from some 
large building; and inscriptions, are to be noted. The Archaeological Society 
of Brussels has conducted excavations in a Belgo-Roman cemetery and two 
villas, a bronze-age cemetery, and several neolithic stations. The Archaeo- 
logical Society of Namur has excavated seven Frankish tombs and a small 
“basilica” at Achénes, as well as a small Belgo-Roman cemetery, and a small 
Roman cellar with air-holes and niches; and at Strud (Ardennes), an impor- 
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tant Belgo-Roman cemetery yielding pottery of various kinds, coins of the 
second century, enamelled fibulae, and a few articles of bronze. At Mons 
(Hainaut) a small hoard of Roman copper coins of the third century was 
found, which was probably lost during the great Germanic invasions of this 
country in the reign of Gallienus (260-268). 

BOIS D’ACRES.—A Hoard of Roman Coins.—In PF. Belge Num. LXIX, 
1913, p. 504, M. Atvin records a find at Bois d’Acres (near Lessines) 
of about 150 denarii of the emperors Gordian, Aemilian, Valerian (father and 
son), and the Empress Julia Maesa. 

BRUSSELS.—Gallo-Roman Antiquities from Bavai.—In B. Mus. Brux. 
XII, 1913, pp. 46-47 (3 figs.) A. L. reports the following gifts of Gallo- 
toman antiquities from Bavai to the Brussels museum: two bronze plaques, 
one with the head of Medusa, and the other with a horned male head; a large 
bowl of polished red ware with conventional designs in relief; a flat red bow] 
with the name of Caratus on the inside; and several vases. 

SPIENNES.—tThe Neolithic Flint Mines.—In B. Mus. Brux. XII, 1913, 
pp. 44-46 (4 figs.) A. pe Lor describes the excavation of the pits belonging 
to the neolithic flint mines at Spiennes. Thousands of broken and wornout 
flint picks were found, as well as stones used for hammers. Marks of the 
picks on the chalk were as fresh as when first made. 


SWITZERLAND 
RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK.—A report by cantons, of various 


excavations, discoveries, and additions to museums, in 1911 and 1912, by O. 
ScHULTHEsS, is given in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 304-324. Avenches, Kaiser- 
Augst, and Brugg-Windish are the chief centres for Romanremains. In 
Ticino, a pre-Roman cemetery at Gubo, Roman graves at Giubiaco, and 
other Roman remains at Monteceneri are noted. <A new official publication, 
Monumenti Storici del cantone Ticino, is issued by Hoepli at Milan. At St. 
Maurice (Valais) Roman remains found in digging to lay water pipes include 
coins, terra sigillata, two pavements, one half a metre above the other, and a 
canal or sewer covered with a vault made of shaped bricks, one of which is 
inscribed LIENINO. At Martigny, in the amphitheatre of Octodurus, south- 
east of the town, a thick wall was found parallel to the eastern circuit wall, 
but whether it was built as a defence against land and snow slides from the 
mountain or served some architectural purpose, is not determined. The use 
of the “authepsa” vase as a sort of samovar is accepted. Systematic excava- 
tion of the amphitheatre was begun in the autumn of 1911. The museum of 
Freiburg has received a portion of the border of the dismembered Orpheus 
mosaic of Cheyres-Yvonard, and half of a fine boar in bronze, found at Rue, 
the other half being held by the owner of the ground in which it was discovered. 
\t Kaiser-Augst, two lines of an inscription, in letters 20 cm. high, 


legio|NUM I ADIV{tricis | VIIJGEM FELI [cis 
attest the presence here in the first century of detachments from legions 
belonging in Spain, and are the first epigraphic evidence of troops being sta- 


tioned at Augusta Rauracorum. They were probably brought here for some 
large public work, as bridges or roads, perhaps because of military operations 
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against the Chatti and Mattiaci. In the burial ground of the time of the 
Invasions, the coins, mostly from the third and fourth centuries, were some- 
times cut in halves, sometimes pierced for suspension by a string or wire, and 
some were put in purses hung at the belt of the buried person. The graves 
are of many different types, mere trenches with the dead laid on the bare 
ground, or lined with tiles taken from the Roman town, or provided with 
wooden coffins, and occasionally one was hollowed out of a block of stone and 
covered with a stone slab. The stone and brick graves were used more than 
once. A few glass bowls and flasks, and knives of the sort used in hunting or 
in daily life were almost the only objects found. The absence of weapons, 
pottery and ornaments, indicates a peaceful and humble folk living and dying 
here for centuries. The period extends from the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century to Carolingian times, but the greatest number of burials belong 
to the seventh and eighth centuries. The single grave undoubtedly Christian 
among so many suggests the difficulty with which Roman and Frankish 
paganism were overcome. At Brugg, a new Vindonissa Museum has been 
built for the collections formerly housed in the Abbey Church at Kénigsfelden. 
In the ‘‘dump heap” from which so many unusual objects of the first century 
have come, were found two pieces of cylindrical glass vases, one being a circus 
beeker with the letters APOEI, which have not yet been interpreted; also the 
sleeve of a leather jacket and a piece of ornamented cut leather with the letters 
MIL. In the town, a piece of the Roman road leading to the passage over 
the Aar has been found, bordered by a row of urn burials. Trial trenches in 
the legionary camp failed to disclose the position of the southern wall, but 
struck the so-called Celtie ditch, which was filled up by the Romans, and walls 
apparently belonging to barracks. Quite outside the camp, a small late Roman 
temple was found, containing two altars, to the Nymphs and Apollo. Several 
of the watch towers of the line of defence of the Rhine have been found. One 
at Ober Wallbach is the second strongest known on this line. The question 
whether the defences above Schaffhausen turned off toward the Danube or 
continued up the course of the Rhine is decided in favor of the latter alter- 
native by the discovery of a tower near Schaffhausen. 


GERMANY 
ALZEI.—A Fourth Century Castellum.—<At Alzei, not far from Mainz, 


a fourth century caste llum, in a good state of preservation, has been excavated 
It has stone walls and round towers, except at its two gates (E. and W.). From 
this fort Valentinian I dated two of his edicts. An inscription gives its name 
as Vicus Altiaiensis. In the centre are remains of an older villa rustica, 
with baths and hypocaust. (E. ANTHEs and W. Unverzacrt, Bonn. Jb. 1912, 
pp. 137-169; 2 pls.; 10 figs.) 

BERLIN.—A Lion from Cnidus.—In Ber. Aunsts. XXXIV, 1912-1913, 
cols. 243-250 (5 figs.) B. ScHr6pER publishes a life size lion from Cnidus re- 
cently acquired by the Berlin museum. It dates from the latter part of the 
sixth century B.c. 

Bronze Scales.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1913-1914, cols. 1-10 (3 figs.) 
R. ZAHN publishes two sets of bronze scales recently acquired by the Berlin 
museum. They are of the type known as the steelyard. One found in the 
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Tiber weighs on one side from } pound to 5} pounds, and on the other from 5 
to 16 pounds. It bears a divided inscription, Imp. Caes. M. Aurel. Autonin 
on one side of the beam, and Imp. Caes. L. Aurelio Vero. Aug. Cos. II. ex. in 
Capitolio on the other. The date is 161 a.p. The second specimen was 
found at Pergamon. On one side it can weigh from 1 ounce to 4 pounds, 
and on the other from 5 to 15} pounds. The writer also publishes a new type 
of weight for such scales, a small boy squatting and holding a ball 

The Collection of Glass in the Antiquarium.—The collection of ancient glass 
in the Berlin Antiquarium has been greatly enriched by the acquisition of the 
Gans collection from Frankfort and the Rath collection from Cologne, and 
now ranks at least with those of other large museums. It includes the early 
Egyptian opaque glass, usually blue in color and richly decorated, as well 
as every variety of the later transparent glass. In the great variety of shapes 
and colors there are pieces imitating metal vessels, terra sigillata, and all 
kinds of fruits and plant forms. The millefiori mosaic glass is represented 
in a great range of colors, shapes and kinds, with combinations of opaque and 
transparent glass, with blown and moulded pieces, and others cut out of solid 
blocks of glass. The collection is especially rich in specimens found in Ger- 
many and largely made in Germany. \. Koester, Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 
383-304 

EBERSWALDE.— Gold Objects.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 277-278, C. 
SCHUCHHARDT describes a find of gold objects near Eberswalde consisting of 
eight bowls with decoration of points, bosses and zigzag lines in concentric 
circles, thirty-three arm and finger spirals of doubled wire, several bundles of 
such wire and some other raw materials, weighing all together 2} kg. It dates 
from the later Bronze Age, eighth or seventh century B.« 

KEMPTEN IM ALLGAU.—A Bust of Mercury.—A bronze Roman weight, 
found near Kempten im Allgiiu, proves to be of unusual interest. A heavy 
coating of patina and sand was first removed by electrolysis, disclosing a bust 
of Mercury of the middle of the first century a.p. The eyes are finished in 
hammered silver, the lips in copper (or red bronze). (E. Reisinger, Bonn. Jb. 
1913, pp. 241-246; pl.; 2 figs.) 

MUNSTER.—Antiquities of the Bronze Age.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 
228-230 (5 figs.), H. M6rerrinptr describes two bronze razors and a needle, 
iound under a vase near Miinster in Westphalia. One razor has a thickened 
back and the other ends in a handle doubly bent like a swan’s neck or the 
letter S. The needle (17 cm. in length) has a head like a tiny vase. Two 
bronze vases were sketched but crumbled away into brittle flakes. The find 
dates from the late Bronze Age. 

PLAIDT AN DER NETTE.—A Prehistoric Settlement.—A prehistoric 
settlement at Plaidt an der Nette has been excavated by the Provincial 
Museum of Bonn. An account of the neolithic pottery, and other results, 
is given by H. LEHNER in Bonn. Jb. 1913, pp. 271-310 (15 pls.; 5 figs 

VETERA.— Excavations of 1910-1912.—The excavations of 1910-1912 at 
Vetera (Xanten) are described by H. LEHNER in Bonn. Jb. 1913, pp. 311-342 
(10 pls.; 4 figs.). Of extraordinary interest is the examination of the remains 
of the praetorium of this most important Roman stronghold on the lower 
Rhine, the station of two legions (V and XXI, until the latter was replaced by 
XV). To the last fact is due the almost strictly symmetrical arrangement. 
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Across the front ran a colonnade, with a monumental double archway, leading 
through into the large central court, surrounded by columns. On the further 
side of the court, and at right angles to the central axis, lay the lofty hall, 
with three aisles, divided by piers. At either end of the hall was, apparently, 
a sacellum for the standards of its respective legion. On three sides the hall 
was surrounded by large rooms, while a double series of smaller rooms ran 
around three sides of the court, giving each of the sixty maniples its own 
armory. Hall and sacella show traces of fresco painting, and fragments of 
Corinthian capitals and columns also prove the stateliness of Vetera, as adorned 
by Claudius and Nero, only to be destroyed, after the massacre of its garrison, 
by the Germans under Civilis, in a.p. 70. That the later Vetera had a differ- 
ent site is negatively established by these excavations. On the pottery and 
other finds at Vetera one may consult articles by J. HAGEN and by H. LEHNER, 
ibid. 1913, pp. 343-435 (12 pls.; 16 figs.). Two" potters’ ovens were discovered, 
and local imitations of Arretine sigillata show the enterprise of the frontier 
potter. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. — A report of archaeological 


work in 1912, chiefly from published sources is given by G. v. FINALY in Arch. 
Anz. 1913, cols. 325-338. From the Roman excavations at Intercisa-Duna- 
pentele came a relief of Heracles leading Alcestis (see p. 110), a bronze hydria, 
probably made at Capua, and a number of inscriptions, one of which shows the 
presence here in the first century of certain Dalmatian cohorts. A collection 
of materials for encaustic painting, now in the National Museum, consists 
of grinding stones, bronze spatulas and spoons, a bronze box with covered 
compartments, like one found at Saint-Medard-des-Pré and supposed to have 
been used for warming the paints; also five small glass bottles containing white, 
brown, yellow, red and green paints, mixed with wax or some oily substance. 
A Roman villa near Vesprén, with a fine view toward the Plattensee to the 
south, contains several buildings enclosed by a wall. The house has an atrium 
with impluvium, or peristyle and piscina, and various rooms with frescoes, like 
those of the third style at Pompeii, semicircular apses, and mosaic floors 
made of native stones; coins are from Antoninus Pius to Valentinian. The 
museum of Vesprén has received a two-handled bronze burial urn ornamented 
with dogs’ heads and a child’s head. The lines of entrenchments crossing the 
region between the Danube and the Theiss, which lies partly in the forest, 
consists of an earth wall with a ditch sometimes on the barbarian side, some- 
times on the Roman, and sometimes on both sides. Whether it is really a 
Roman work is not quite certain, although the three sections are explained 
as erected by M. Aurelius in 173, by Constantius in 359, and at some time 
between those two dates. No Roman coins, sherds, or other objects are found 
there. In Transylvania, the plan of the double settlement at Apulum (Karls- 
burg) has been published. The permanent camp was on the hill of the pres- 
ent citadel, the colonia A pulensis on the bank of the Maros to the south, and 
the municipium to the north and northeast, with a road connecting the two 
parts. In a house that has been excavated here coins were found of Vespasian 
and from Hadrian to Philip and Otacilia Severa, and a number of marble and 
painted terra-cotta floor slabs, both plain and decorated. Among a large num- 
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ber of inscriptions from Sarmizegetusa and other places in this region, several 
are altars to Silvanus Domesticus and to Aesculapius and Hygieia; one is dedi- 
cated in oriental phrase “Deo Aeterno et Junoni et Angelis;’’ one is the base 
of a statue of the emperor Julius Phillippus; several are dedicated by members 
of decuriae fabrum. An earth fort has been found at Burgberg, and two Roman 
villas near Klausenburg. They have separate houses for the masters and 
servants, and other evidences of the prosperity brought by the neighboring 
military station of Napoca. Remains of a number of villas and an earth fort 
are scattered about the region of Potaissa (Thorenburg). 

INTERCISA.—Important Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. 1. XV, 1913, pp. 
174-196 (34 figs.) A. HeKkier describes a number of objects found in recent 
years at Intercisa. Among these are fragments of stucco reliefs representing 
winged Erotes, dolphins, ete., from house B; also many grave reliefs with 
scenes from Greek mythology. These represent Orpheus and Eurydice; 
Orpheus playing the lyre, and the animals standing around him; Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector; Heracles and Hesione; Tereus pursuing Philo- 
mela and Procne; Dionysus and two Bacchantes; and Heracles and Alcestis. 
The last mentioned relief retains its painting almost intact. The background 
is brick red, the himation of Alcestis blue, her chiton yellow, and the body of 
Heracles lightly shaded. Another relief represented an ivy growing from a 
vase. Imported bronze vases from Italy, Gaul, and Germany were found; 
and in a grave which contained a coin of Marcus Aurelius an interesting bone 
relief of Alexandrian workmanship with Mars and Venus standing and Erotes 
playing on either side of them. It was originally gilded. There was also 
found the upper part of a statuette of a youthful river god; and a helmet dating 
from the fourth century A.D. 

MEZOBAND.—The Excavations of 1906 and 1907.—In Dolgozatok az 
Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, IV, 1913, pp. 265-429 (plan; 85 figs.) I. Kovacs 
publishes the results of the excavations of 1906 and 1907 in the commune of 
Mezéband, Hungary. The contents of the graves opened, as well as the other 
finds, date from three different periods, (1) the Bronze Age; (2) the La Téne 
period; and (3) the period of the migrations, 7.e. the fifth to the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. Many pieces of pottery came to light, as well as numerous frag- 
ments of metal. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1912.—Excavations were carried 
on by W. W. Schkorpil in the Taman peninsula, Kuban region (tumuli 
on Sellenskaia mountain), and at Kertch (necropolis with Hellenistic shaft- 
graves of old Mycenaean type, a Christian chamber tomb, a late Roman tomb 
with paintings on the rock walls); by B. Pharmakowsky at Olbia, in the city, 
including the banks of the river Bug, which has greatly encroached on the 
site, and in the old necropolis (graves mostly of the second half of the sixth 
century B.c.); by N. J. Wesselowsky in a village of the district of Melitpol, 
in the Crimea (tumulus called Ssolocha, containing a bronze funeral car, horse 
graves, etc.); by A. A. Bobrinskoi in the district of Chercasi, government of 
Kiey (two Scythian tumuli with chambers cut in the rock and roofed and lined 
with wood); by A. Martinovitch and others at Voronezh on the Don (three 
Seythian tumuli in a group of more than thirty). From all of these places 
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were obtained, partly by purchase, vast quantities of gold and silver vessels, 
jewelry, weapons, metal work of all kinds, besides terra-cottas, Ionian, Athe- 
nian, and other pottery, and many articles of use or ornament, especially horse 
trappings. A panathenaic amphora at Taman and a fragment of another at 
Kertch are dated by the archon’s name, Neaechmus, as of the year 320 B.c. A 
temple-shaped sarcophagus of wood, almost intact, is from Kertch. At Olbia 
were found two tombs closed by rows of amphorae, in one case set upright, in the 
other reversed; a complete skeleton in situ; a child’s terra-cotta sarcophagus; 
and two curiously carved alabaster vases with female figures, perhaps harpies, 
supporting the bowl-shaped body and other figures standing on the cover, 
which are of old Ionian style and probably made in Naucratis, as fragments of 
a similar vase in the British Museum are from there. Among the horse trap- 
pings from the tumulus of Ssolocha is a gold fish which apparently stood up- 
right above the forehead and had a religious-symbolic meaning. It explains 
the use of a similar gold fish from Vettersfelde in the Berlin Antiquarium, and 
it illustrates clearly the technique of such work, the gold being nailed over 
wooden shapes, parts of which have survived. <A large silver vase from Voronezh 
has three curious reliefs of barbarians in pairs, and like the similar vase found 
at Kul-Oba (Crimea) is probably of the second century B.c. A collection of 
objects belonging to the Bronze Age of Hungary and dating from the second 
millennium B.c. was found by peasants in quarrying near Borodino in Bessara- 
bia; and a remarkable treasure of Byzantine, Sassanid and barbarian art, 
probably the property of some nomad prince of about 700 A.D. in the district 
of Constantinograd, government of Poltava (see A.J.A. XVII, p. 461). The 
coins date from 602 to 668. (B. PHarMAakowsky, Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 178- 
234; 74 figs.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1912-1912?.—Excavations at the 
walls of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, at Corbridge, Holt (near Chester), 
Wroxeter, Caerwent, Wall (near Lichfield, at the crossing of Watling Street 
with another Roman road), Casterley (Wilts.), Yewden (near Henley on the 
Thames), and some other places, are reported by F. HAVERFIELD in Arch. Anz. 
1913, cols. 281-304 (23 figs.). New towers of Hadrian’s wall have been found 
and evidence gathered that they were all given up at one time. A large stretch 
of the wall was destroyed by the barbarians about 200 and rebuilt later on a 
smaller scale but the towers abandoned. In the wall of Pius, at Bemulie or 
Balmuildy, not far from Glasgow, is a stone fort, 121 x 126 m., adjoining the 
wall in an unusual way. It seems to have been built by Pius, not by Agricola, 
and occupied from 140 to 180 a.p., being rebuilt once in that time. Inscriptions 
found here are one on an altar from the baths and one naming Lollius Urbicus, 
legate in 141. The seventh campaign at Corbridge (Corstopitum) disclosed a 
number of buildings unlike those found before, which date from the middle or 
last part of the second century, succeeding others of the first century. One, a 
kind of principia, was destroyed by violence about the year 200 and rebuilt later, 
perhaps by Severus, who was in Britain in 208. It contained an altar (Disci- 
pulinae Augustorum leg. ii. Aug.), which must be later than 161; an inscription 
perhaps naming Virius Lupus, governor of Britain in 197; a rude relief of Hercu- 
les killing the hydra, and a torso of a Genius or Bonus Eventus. There appear 
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to be remains of water conduits, Corbridge being on a deep bed of gravel without 
water. A fine bronze ewer is among the small finds here. The situation of 
the castellum Aballaba is fixed at Pap Castle in Cumberland. An inscription 
found in a wild valley on Exmoor is the gravestone of one Cavudus, son of 
Civilis, a reversal of the usual order of a father with a British and a son with a 
Roman name. Viroconum Cornoviorum (Wroxeter) arose at least as early as 
the Flavian period, perhaps earlier, as a Roman town with the usual public 
buildings and rectangular plan, and also as capital of the Cornovii, replacing 
a Celtic oppidum on the neighboring hill of Wrekin. In the time of the late 
emperors it became the third city of Britain, only London and Cirencester being 
larger. The London Society of Antiquaries have begun systematic excavations 
like those now finished at Silchester. As the houses, in a land where stone is 
scarce, were built of wood or other perishable materials, only their floors re- 
main. Kenchester (Hereford) appears to be the ancient Magnis, and East 
Bridgeford (bet ween Leicester and Lincoln) the Margidunum of the [tinerarium 
Antonini. Here a small irregular area surrounded by a ditch, which was s>t- 
tled about the end of the first century as a civil community, has yielded terra 
sigillata and bits of mosaic. At Casterley is a Celtic town founded under Roman 
influence about 50 B.c. to 50 A.p., and occupied as late as the fourth century. 
Here and at several other sites (Caerwent, Yewden), irregular openings under 
the buildings, that have been called hypocausts, seem to have been used for 
parching grain that had been reaped before it was ripe. 

LONDON.—A Roman Mosaic in the British Museum.—The British Museum 
has recently purchased a Roman mosaic of great interest. It was discovered at 
Romain-en-Gallia, the site of a Romantown on the bank of the Rhone, opposite 
Vienne (Isére), to the south of Lyons. The mosaic is distinguished by com- 
pleteness, only small portions being restored. It measures about 12 feet by 
10 feet 6 inches, and formed the floor of a room. The design consists of a 
central panel with four medallions, one at each corner. The central panel 
contains a nude figure with a hound; the medallions respectively Dionysus, 
wreathed, a bust of a young satyr, busts of an old satyr and a Maenad, and 
busts of a young Pan and a Maenad. Each of these medallions is surrounded 
by a square border, the corners of which are filled with birds. The prevailing 
colors in the mosaic are black, white, red, and yellow, but other shades are also 
introduced. Though not comparable with the finest work in this style in 
Naples and Rome, this mosaic is of finer workmanship than that of the pro- 
vincial work found in Britain and Africa. The squares employed are exceed- 
ingly small, particularly in the panel and the medallions, and they have been 
pieced together with extraordinary skill. (Nation, January 8, 1914, p. 44.) 

Recent Acquisitions of Coins by the British Museum.—Sundry ancient coins 
recently acquired by the British Museum, and not within the field of volumes 
of the Catalogue soon to be published, are pictured and described with val- 
uable comments by G. F. Hitz in, Num. Chron. 1913, pp. 257-275 (2 pls.). 

A Catalogue of Lantern Slides.—A catalogue of the lantern slides in the 
libraries of the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies 
has been issued as a supplement to the J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, in 164 full- 
size pages; price 2/6. It includes 4509 slides, of which 3704 are Hellenic 
and 805 Roman, though the latter list is incomplete. These are catalogued 
under 15 main heads, with many subdivisions, as follows: Colour Slides; 
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Maps, Plans, and Sections; Topography and Excavation; Inscriptions; Pre- 
hellenic Antiquities; Architecture; Sculpture (21 pages); Bronzes; Terra- 
cottas; Vases; Painting and Mosaic; Coins; Minor Arts and Handicrafts; 
Miscellanea; Sets of Slides (twelve selected lists on special subjects). The 
index occupies eight 3-column pages. 

OXFORD.—Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum.—The acquisitions of 
the Ashmolean Museum in 1912 were:—Egypt. Marble head of the crocodile- 
god of the Fayoum, twelfth dynasty; alabaster goblet from Sinai, with the 
name of Amenhotep III; numerous bronze objects from the Nubian cemeteries 
of Faras, among them a mirror case adorned with a head in relief. Asia 
Minor. Hittite mould of steatite: fine hematite cylinder of Syrian type. 
Aegean Sea. Marble vase in form of a sheep, of Aegean period. Greece and 
Rome. Stamnus, maenads carrying the lacerated limbs of Pentheus; dedi- 
cation, on bronze, of a statue, the work of Heracleodorus, to Dionysus, the 
dedicators being the members of an association of zepixokox. The library 
has received a copy of the illustrated Catalogue of Watches in the Morgan 
Collection. (S. R., R. Arch. XXII, 1913 p. 135.) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 
RECENT DISCOVERIES.—A summary of archaeological work in Tripoli, 


Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, based chiefly on recent publications, is given by 
A. ScHULTEN in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 239-269 (8 figs.). Attention is called 
to the similarity of the early rock paintings of Africa and those left by members 
of the same race in caves in France and Spain; also to the question of the blond 
type among the Berbers, which is considered not of Indo-European origin, 
and to the historical insignificance of this people which is evidenced also 
in Spain and should be attributed to a racial incapacity for political life and 
civilization rather than to geographical conditions. The Limes Tripolitanus, 
partly in Tunis, follows the natural line which the Italians will also have to 
use, the northern edge of the table land that rises some 600 metres above the 
coasi plain. It consists of a road with long stretches of wall and ditch, but 
seems to be fortified only in dangerous places. Most of the names of stations 
in the Itinerarium Antonini have survived in some form. The stations are 
either small forts of masonry, 30 x 30 m. to 200 x 150 m. often with a “keep” 
within, or fortified houses (burgi, Arabic bordsh) of rough stones, 9x15m._ Iso- 
lated castella before or behind the line are for the protection of roads crossing it. 
The eastella are more like those of the Arabian frontier than the later one of 
Germany or England. A milestone of the year 237 and various inscriptions show 
that theemperors Maximinus and Maximus built or repaired a road from Leptis 
Major and the military roads from Carthage and Hadrumetum to Theveste 
and that from Tacape to Capsa. The limits of the Punic city of Carthage, 
as defined by the cemeteries, show that it occupied only the southeast corner 
of the peninsula north of the lake of Tunis, which indeed extended farther 
north than now making a circuit of 7000 m.; hence Scipio’s camp or line of 
circumvallation must have lain on a curve, from the neck at the south near 
El Kram northward and around the hill of the Odeum and the temple of 
Juno, to reach the sea somewhere near 8. Monica. His mole or dam lay 
across the mouth of the shallow bay north of El Kram from which the two 
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harbors were entered. Remains of massive masonry along the coast farther 
north, are from a sea-wall, not a mole or quays. The early predominance of 
Egyptian influence at Carthage gave way to that of Greece in the second cen- 


tury B.c., after some two centuries of rivalry; but under either, Punic indus- 
try always remained barbarian. The economic reason for the tight grip 


upon Spain and Africa was in the cultural inferiority of Carthage, which 
made it possible for her to export her wares only to the less advanced countries. 
The Semites did not spend much time outside of Carthage until after the 
destruction of the city, but the mausoleum at Thugga as well as that at Med- 
rassa is pre-Roman. The mausoleum at Mesdudsh between Cillium and 
Thelepte, has been restored, and two similar ones discovered further south, 
in a now desolate region. In the Roman Sufetula, the forum, with the three 
temples of the capitolium at one end and an imposing gateway at the other, 
has been restored, and the plan of the city published. The house at Bulla 
Regia with the beautiful Amphitrite mosaic and others at Thugga, and elsewhere 
are partly underground, with light from the court, a precaution against the heat. 
The national fondness for animals is seen again in anumber of mosaics, one show- 
ing a number of tame bears with their names, others a fishing party, a bear 
hunt, and Orpheus surrounded by a crowd of beasts. The frequent duplication 
of names in this country is illustrated by the difficulty of identifying Zama 
Regia of the Second Punic War with either of the known sites that bear that 
name. A Roman lead mine from which zine is now taken, is in the mountains 
north of the Bagrada. Ina study of the water system of Tunis, it seems that 
the numerous rough stone walls, much ruined, which have been little regarded, 
were the most important part of the Roman system of controlling the torrents 
and distributing the water. Inscriptions give or confirm many identifications 
of ancient sites. Two colonies of Marius’s veterans are found in the Bagrada 
valley, and many so-called Caesarian foundations as Sicea, are really Augus- 
tan. The leaden defixiones hitherto known only at Carthage and Hadru- 
metum have been found at Pupput, Cirta, and other places. Two bronze 
statuettes that have been taken from the harbor of Hippo Regius and some 
amphorae in the sea near Thapsus suggest other ancient shipwrecks. 
ALTHIBUROS.—Excavations in 1912.—In oles et documents VI (Paris, 
1913, E. Leroux), pp. 5-49 (3 plans; 3 pls.; 13 figs.) A. Mer LIN describes the 
discoveries made at Althiburos in 1912. The Forum, which was 23.35 m. by 
30.80 m., was surrounded by a colonnade 6.90 m. wide. Northeast of it was 
a tetrastyle Corinthian temple, near which were found several inscriptions, 
including the bilingual discovered in 1908. On the northwest side of the Forum 
were several small buildings, one of which was a shrine of Athena. The cult 
statue was found with the head missing. On the southwest side two flights of 
steps led down to the street which separated the Forum from the Capitol. To 
the west, spanning this street, was a triumphal arch erected by the city in honor 
of Hadrian. Two more fragments of the dedicatory inscription of the Capitol 
were found. It dates between 185 and 191 a.p. A peculiar building to the east, 
not yet identified, consisted of two rectangular halls open to the sky, and a 
vaulted circular room. Two houses were excavated, in one of which was an 
interesting mosaic of a man fishing; and in the other, many rooms with mosaics 
laid in elaborate geometric patterns, and in one room busts of the muses in mosaic 
Pp. 51-59 (fig.) E. Vasse discusses the bilingual inscription in Punic and Latin. 
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HADRUMETUM.—Grave Inscriptions in Mosaic.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1913, pp. 4382-436, Canon LeyNnaup publishes four Christian grave inscrip- 
tions in mosaic found at Hadrumetum in 1913. 

KHANGUET EL-HADJAJ.—Latin Inscriptions.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1913, pp. 178-180, P. Monceaux publishes three short Latin inscriptions 
found in 1912 at Khanguet El-Hadjaj and Sidi-Daoud. 

TEBOURSOUK.—tThe Proconsulship of L. Naevius Aquilinus.—In WV. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. LX XII, 1912, pp. 109-158, A. MERLIN and L. Pornssor publish 
the last three lines of an inscription found embedded in the Byzantine citadel 
at Teboursouk, Tunis, in 1911. - The first four lines had been erased. It 
has to do with the dedication of the restored baths at Carthage in the pro- 
consulship of L. Naevius Aquilinus, not previously known. This must be 
placed between 253 and 261 a.p. 

THUBURBO MINUS.—Colonia Octavanorum Thuburbo.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1913, pp. 486-440, A. Hfron De VILLEFOSSE publishes an inscription 
recently found at Tebourba (Thuburbo Minus) in which mention is made 
of universus ordo splendidissimae col(oniae) VIII Thub(urbitanae). This 
proves that the town was a colony. The VIII seems to mean that soldiers 
of the eighth legion settled there. 

UTICA.—Recent Discoveries.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 106-114, 
A. MERLIN reports upon recent discoveries at Utica. Five interesting inscrip- 
tions have been found, (1) a dedication to the quaestor Q. Numerius Q. fil. 
Rufus, dating from shortly after the time of Sulla; (2) a dedication to Titus 
dating from 80-81; (3) another to Q. Marcius Turbo, who became praetorian 
praefect in 119; (4) a marble vase inscribed Alce‘t!a proc(urator) m(armorum) 
n(ovorum) cantharum fecit; (5) the gravestone of an obstetriz Licina Victoria. 
The Count de Chabannes—La Palice excavated a house which contained 
several mosaics. Upon the largest of these appear three ships in two of which 
Venus is represented reclining and surrounded by cupids. The third ship 
is filled with cupids. In the sea are fishes and cupids riding on dolphins. 
Above is another scene consisting of cupids and peacocks; while below are 
sea-monsters with the heads of various animals,—horse, goat, lion, tiger, and 
among them are Nereids. The house was also adorned with frescoes. In 
another house was a mosaic with a hunting scene, and below a man gathering 


olives. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. Meir. 
Mus. VIII, 1913, pp. 152-158 (10 figs.) Miss G. M. A. R(tcuTer) describes 
the more important Greek vases acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1912. These include a signed cylix of Euphronius (Ei¢pénos éxoi[noer]), 
considerably broken, having on its interior medallion a standing Heracles 
accompanied by a youthful attendant (Fig. 3), and on its under side 
Heracles contending with the sons of Eurytus, and with an cpponent now 
lost; a signed cylix of Hiero (['I]épwy éroincev), with figures of men and 
women; a two-handled Mycenaean cup; a vessel shaped like a pomegranate 
of geometric date; a Phalerum jug, intact even to the cover; a vase in the form 
of a seated actor; five black-figured cylices, three dating from the middle of 
the sixth century and the other two a little later; a black-figured amphora with 
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a marriage procession represented on one side and a Dionysiac scene on the 
other; a black-figured hydria with a contest between Heracles and Triton 
for its principal scene, and Theseus carrying off Antiope on the shoulder of 
the vase; several red-figured vases including two Nolan amphorae, a rhyton 
consisting of two heads back to back; the interior of a cylix of the fine style 
with figures of Apollo and Calliope; the lower part of a Aé€B8ns yauxds; and 
part of a crater with a scene representing the death of Tydeus; also part of 
a crater of early fourth century date with figures of Marsyas, Artemis, Hera, 
and Athena; and a fine white lecythus with two figures bringing offerings to 
a tomb. Jbid. pp. 173-179 (9 figs.) she describes the sculptures and terra- 
cottas not already published acquired during the same period. These include 
an Attic grave monument in the form of a vase; the head of an old woman of 
Hellenistic date; a youth on horseback in relief, dating from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.; a pointed pillar with a snake about it and a wreath on top symbol- 
ical of Apollo Agyieus; a head from 
an archaic relief from Megara in 
which the eyes were set in; and three 
small heads, one of a youth dating 
from the fifth century B.c., one of a 
boy of the fourth century, and one 
of a baby of Roman date. Among 
the terra-cottas are three archaic 
Greek reliefs, the most important 
being a figure of Phrixus on the 
ram (published in Annali dell ’ Inst. 
1867, Tav. B. p. 90); part of a 
“Locrian”’ relief representing Hades 
carrying off Persephone; a small 
plaque from Orvieto with two 


warriors clasping hands; four reliefs 


Figure 3.—HERACLES ON CyYLIx 
SIGNED BY EUPHRONIUS 


from “Canosa’”’ vases; two large 

mural reliefs with satyr and Maenad 
dancing; a figurine representing a woman arranging her hair with the help of a 
mirror which rests on her knee; a statuette of Priapus; six statuettes and 
some miscellaneous antiquities from Tarentum, the best representing a 
dancing girl; a terra-cotta head three quarters life size from Thebes, dating 
from the seventh century B.c.; and a gargoyle in the form of a panther’s 
head of late Greek or Roman date. Other acquisitions are a portion of a 
Roman fresco representing a satyr with the infant Dionysus on his left arm 
and a bunch of grapes in his right hand, an imitation of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles; a fine gold rosette with smaller rosettes on its petals and a 
griffin’s head in the centre, from Rhodes, probably part of a diadem, dating 
from the archaic period; six glass vessels from Syria; and three carved ivories 
of Roman date. Ibid. pp. 266-270 (7 figs.) the same writer describes the 
bronzes acquired during 1912. These consist of ten vases found in a tomb at 
Falerii dating from the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
all of careful workmanship, with figures on the handles; a statuette 51.5 em. 
high of the Aphrodite of Cnidus (Fig. 4); two archaic Greek statuettes, one 
a youthful Heracles, and the other Silenus carrying off a nymph (Fig. 5), 
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both dating from the sixth century. The Silenus has hoofs. There were also 
acquired a statuette of a standing youth of fifth century type, and the right 


foot of a colossal statue of Roman date 


FiGurRE 4.—STATUETTE OF APHRODITE FiGURE 5.—SILENUS AND 
NYMPH 


The Stele of Menthu-Weser.—In B. Meir. Mus. VIII, 1913, pp. 213, 216 
218 (fig.) Miss C. L. R(ansom) describes the stele of Menthu-Weser acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum in 1912. It is 1.03 m. high and 0.50 m. wide 
and came from Abydos. It represerits the deceased seated in front of a table 
loaded with viands. Above is a long inscription which is important philo- 
logically and for our knowledge of economic conditions in Egypt during the 


Middle Kingdom. The slab is nearly perfect and dates from the seventeenth 
year of Sesostris I, about 1963 B.c 

The Tomb of Per-neb.—In B. Meir. Mus. VIII, 1913, p. 251, it is announced 
that the large tomb of Per-neb of the fifth dynasty has been purchased from 
the Egyptian Government and removed from Sakkara to the Metropolitan 
Museum 

Nubian Antiquities.—In B. Metr. Mus. VIII, 1913, pp. 200-208 (6 figs, 
Miss C. L. R(ansom) describes Nubian antiquities from Faras, about twenty- 
five miles north of the second cataract, recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. There are twenty-one objects from a grave of the Early Dynastic 
period including hand-made pottery; also pottery and other objects from the 
Middle Kingdom; and a series of cups, bronze vessels, and necklaces dating 
from the second to the fifth century 4.D. In all more than seventy objects 
were added to the Museum collections 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BAWIT.—New Excavations.—The excavations undertaken by G. Masrrro 
at Bawit are described by him in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 287-301. The 
new researches have demonstrated that the remains are not* a necropolis 
as was supposed by the previous excavators, but the actual monastery of 
Apa Apollo, of which the fortified enclosing wall can be traced. The largest 
edifice so far discovered is a hall 29 x 7 m., decorated with a stucco imitation 
of marble veneering by a painter named Johannes, who has left his signature 
on the walls. Graffiti seratched on the walls show that this decoration cannot 
be later than the early seventh, or the sixth century. A niche made in the 
wall after this decoration was completed is decorated with one of those Coptic 
transformations of the Syro-Palestinian Ascensions which is found again in 
chapel XLII at Bawit, excavated ten years ago by Clédat. This is, of course, 
later than the rest of the decoration of the hall. It represents the Saviour 
enthroned amid the Evangelistic beasts, and between two angels; below is 
a seated figure of the Madonna between two rows of the apostles, to which 
are added at either end two more figures, one of which is Schenouti, the hero 
of Coptic monasticism. The niche has been removed entire to the Cairo 
museum \nother fragment of a fresco represents an archangel holding three 
little figures (the Three Hebrews of the Fiery Furnace?) in a sort of napkin, 

a fresco which retains the imprint of good Hellenistic style The most 
extraordinary discovery is a fresco representing a parody, of the eighth or 
ninth century, of a scene in a court of justice. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—Christian Sculptures in Constantinople.—In R 
irch. XXI, 1913, pp. 333-339 (3 figs.) Jean Epersout publishes five fragmen- 
tary works of sculpture in the museum at Constantinople. The first, found at 
Macri-Keui, the ancient Hebdomon represents four draped figures, three of 
whom stand in the posture of ancient orators, while the fourth holds a book- 
roll. The persons’may be from a group of the Saviour and apostles. The 
heads are wanting. The fragment may be from a chancel rail or an ambo 
The other fragments are on a much smaller scale and probably came from 
curved vessels or plates. One, of unknown provenance, represents David 
with sling and shepherd’s staff. The others are from Laodicaea on the Lycus, 
in Phrygia. The scenes represented are (1), the Temptation of Adam and 
ive, Abraham’s Sacrifice, the Raising of Lazarus; (2) two scenes of the story 
of Jonah; (3) two scenes from the same story, and the Cursing of the Figtree 
\ll these sculptures are of the fourth century. The first has a style of almost 
classic excellence; the others are indications of the importance of Asiatic 
ateliers in the fourth century A.p.- 


ITALY 
ACQUISITIONS OF ITALIAN GALLERIES.—The well-known “San Gio- 


vannino” of Donatello, formerly in Casa Martelli, has recently passed to the 
Bargello (Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, July, p. I The statue is the subject of a 
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Figure 6.—TuHE Vision oF OcTAvIAN; Fresco By NicoLo Soaat. 


AREZZO; NUNZIATA 
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brief and well-illustrated article by G. pe Nicoua in Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp 
277-280. The Brera gallery in Milan has recently acquired the Nativity of 
Correggio, formerly in the Crespi collection (Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, July, 
p. I The Academy at Venice has become the owner of a Venetian primitive 
of the fourteenth century, representing the Madonna, with angels and a donor 
(described by G. Focouart, Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 27-28). 

NEW SIENESE PICTURES.—I. Mason PERKINS publishes an article 

to be continued) in Rass. d’ Arte, XII1, 1913, pp. 121-126, on certain unknown 
or unpublished paintings of the Sienese school. The most important are: 
a triptych belonging to the Compagnia di 8. Caterina della Notte, in the 
Spedale di 8S. Maria della Scala, at Siena, a work by Taddeo di Bartoli, 
representing the Madonna with angels and saints; a Madonna by Sassetta 
in the Castelli-Mignaelli collection at Rome; a cassone-front by Giovanni 
di Paolo in a Roman private collection; a Holy Family by Benvenuto di 
Giovanni in the Platt collection at Englewood; a portrait of a young man 
by the same painter in the Munich gallery; a female portrait in the Widener 
collection by Neroccio de’ Landi; a cassone-front (Rape of Europa) by Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, in the Louvre; and another cassone-front by Fungai in the 
Rothschild collection at Paris. . 

AREZZO.—A Recently Discovered Fresco.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 
320-324, A. Dex Vira describes the fresco by Soggi recently found in the Nun- 
ziata at Arezzo (Fig. 6), and recounts the evidence as to its date, subject, etc.; 
which is given by Vasari and other sources. The fresco must have been 
finished by 1528. The artistic quality is not high, but the work is interesting 
on account of certain portraits among the personages represented, and the 
rarity of the subject: ‘“The Tiburtine Sibyl showing to the Emperor Augustus 
the vision of the Madonna.” 

BOLOGNA.—A Madonna by Niccol6 Dell’ Arca.—A reproduction ot an 
interesting terra cotta Virgin, clasping her hands above the Child who is 
sleeping on her lap, is given by I. B. Supino in Atti e Mem. R. Dep. Stor. 
Pair. Romagna, 1913, pp. 35-37. The group has been preserved hitherto 
in a private collection at Bologna, where it was ascribed to Jacopo della 
Quercia. Supino ascribes it without hesitation to Niecold dell’ Arca. 

FLORENCE.—A Giottesque Fresco.—At Florence, repairs to a chapel in 
S. Ilario have brought to light a Giottesque fresco representing the Madonna 
with St. Anthony, St. Nicholas, and St. Ilario. The figures are life-size. 
(Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, August, p. I) 

PARMA.—A Twelfth Century Relief.—At Parma, in the course of repairs 
in the Sala Verdi, which was once the church of the Carmine, there has come 
to light a relief of the twelfth century representing evangelists and doctors 
of the church which is regarded as part of the decoration furnished the church 
by Benedetto Antelami in 1178. Hitherto the only existing portion of this 
decoration was the well-known “Deposition.” (Rass d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, July, 
p. Il 
ROME.—Monuments of the Province of Rome.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, 
pp. 231-271, and 291-305, A. MuNoz writes of the monuments of the Roman 
province and their restoration. In the first article, he treats the painting 
in the church of Anguillara Sabazia by an artist of the end of the fifteenth 
century, of the school of Lorenzo da Viterbo; frescoes of the trecento in 8. 
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Martino al Cimino; some mural paintings at 8. Francesco di Nettuno; and 
several monuments at Trevignano, particularly at 8S. Maria Assunta, whose 
chief treasure is a large Raphaelesque fresco representing the Dormitio Mariae. 
The second article takes us to Viterbo where the writer describes a fourteenth 
century relief in the Domus Dei, some allegorical frescoes in the ex-convent 
of the Good Shepherd, a ciborium, probably by Pellegrino da Viterbo, in the 
Mazzatinta chapel in 8. Maria della Verita, a Madonna in fresco by Pastura, 
and certain frescoes by pupils of his in 8S. Giovanni dei Frati. 

An Unknown Fresco.—In a small church known as the Annunziatella on 
the Via Ardeatina near Rome, is an altar-piece representing the Annuncia- 
tion, which was practically unknown until its recent restoration by the Ufficio 
dei Monumenti. The style is that of an artist influenced by Melozzo da 
Forli, but it cannot be assigned to Antoniazzo Romano. (G. BERNARDINI, 
Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, p. 120. 

SELVA DI CADORE.—Frescoes in S. Lorenzo.—In Rass. d’Arte, XIII, 
1913, pp. 113-117 A. Frova publishes an account of the church of 8. Lorenzo 
in Selva di Cadore, and especially of the frescoes relating to the story of the 
titular saint which decorate the lunettes of the apse. The vault of the apse 
is adorned with the figure of God the Father, surrounded by evangelists, 
doctors and saints. The writer is inclined to ascribe the series to a Venetian 
artist, and to assign it to 1544, a date inscribed on one of the episodes 
of the life of St. Lawrence, although the style indicates an earlier period. 
The article also gives a description of two other paintings of the church; an 
altar-piece representing St. Jerome in the desert, and a predella with scenes 
from the life of St. Lawrence. 

TIVOLI.—Frescoes of the XII Century.—Removal of whitewash in the 
church of 8. Silvestro has brought to light a number of frescoes which evi- 
dently belong to the decorations which the church received in the twelfth 
century, and of which the apse fresco is at present the only visible portion. 
The arch is decorated with a Christ in Glory, set in a medallion, and with 
the four evangelistic symbols. Below on either side is a group of prophets. 
Under these groups are frescoes representing the Virgin, with prophets and 


saints, and the Conversion of Constantine by St. Sylvester. (Rass. d’ Arte, 


XIII, 1913, September, p. Il). 
FRANCE 
ABONDANCE.—Savoyard Frescoes of the Fifteenth Century.—Their first 


publication is given to the interesting frescoes of the cloister of the ancient 
abbey of Abondance in Haute-Savoie by C. pe Manpacu (Gas. B.-A. IV—X, 
1913, pp. 103-130). He dates the frescoes between 1480 and 1490 and _ finds 
in them a mixture of Italian with Gothie art, as might be expected in a land 
situated as is Savoy. Similarities to the paintings in St. Gervais in Geneva 
show that the Swiss paintings have been dated too early, and belong really 
to the latter half of the fifteenth century. The writer suggests the name of 
Nicholas Robert as the author of the frescoes, an artist who figures in the 
archives of Savoy from 1465 to 1508. 
ALESIA (ALISE-SAINTE-REINE).—The ‘‘Basilica” of Sainte Reine. 

In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 287-290, is an extract from an address before the 
Société des Sciences de Semur by M. Touran, in which the discovery of walls 
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and a number of sarcophagl, one of which is very large and has a hole in the 
top, is described. The speaker claimed that the walls were those of the 
early basilica of Sainte Reine and the sarcophagus the one in which her remains 
reposed S. Retnacu adds a note in which he says that the discovery is simply 
of a Merovingian necropolis, not of the basilica 

PARIS.—Provenance of Late Gothic Wooden Panels.—Two panels in the 
collection of the Marquise Arconati-Visconti representing angels holding 
shields with an escutcheon, and two others of somewhat inferior workmanship 
but similar design in the South Kensington museum, prove to be the missing 
parts of the choir stalls of the cathedral of Sainte-Claude (Jura They seem 
to be part of the carvings done for the church by Jean de Vitry in 1465, 


Figure 7.—Leaves From A Goruic Prayer Book 


and show considerable affinity with Conrad Witz, and with the ‘Master of 
the Playing-cards.”” The stalls are the product of a school of sculptors of 
Geneva, whose activity is further represented by many other stalls in the 
churches of Savoy. The Paris panels are promised to the Louvre C. bt 
Manpacu, Gaz. B.-A. IV—X, 1913, pp. 281-298 

A Gothic Prayer Book.—M. Bernaru publishes in Burl. Vag. XXIV, 1913, 
pp. 131-134, some specimens of a prayer-book in a private collection at Paris 
Fig. 7), which formerly belonged to the Franciscan monastery of Apt in 
Vaucluse. The calendar contains the name of 8. Elzearius, canonized in 
1368, but omits that of his wife St. Delphine, who was made a saint in 1372; 
the book was written, therefore, between these two dates. The script and 
decoration is French, but the “historieur’’ was clearly an Italian, which points 
to an origin at Avignon for the manuscript Bernath suggests that the book 


may have been the property of St. Delphine herself. 
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An Important Acquisition of the Louvre.—The Louvre has recently acquired 
its first authen ic Van der Weyden in the form of a triptych representing 
Christ, the Virgin, and John the Evangelist in the central panel, and in the wings 
John the Baptist and Mary Magdalen. The history of the picture can be traced 
with certain lacunae to its mention in the will of its first owner, Catherine 
of Brabant, wife of Jean Bracque, who died in 1452. The arms of the families 
of Brabant and Braeque appear on the reverse of the wings. There is no 
signature, but the similarities to other works of Roger Van der Weyden, 
especially to the Last Judgment of Beaune, are incontestable. (P. Leprreur, 
Gaz. B.-A. 1V—X, 1913, pp. 257-280 In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 282-286 
are several communications about the triptych, two by Seymour pe Ricct, 
and one by ApoLPHE HocaveEt 

The Signature of Jean Fouquet in the ‘‘Heures de Laval.”—In Gaz. B.-A. 
IV—-X, 1913, pp. 1-23, F. pe MExy analyzes the style of the miniatures of 
the “Heures de Laval” (Bibl. Nat. ms. fr. 920), pointing out that while the 
first series of miniatures, and the battle-scenes, recall the style of Fouquet 
as reflected in other works attributed to him, notably in the Yates Thompson 
“Antiquité des Romains,’”’ other hands may be traced in the miniatures, 
and the signatures of other artists found, e.g.: Wielan, Rubevs, Nicole, Varin, 
Mathiev, Ivone, A. Coulart. On the frontispiece, however, one finds the 
signatures: Bourgeo, and Juan or Jean Fouquet, who was evidently the maitre 
d’atelier in charge of the illumination of the book. The writer also notes 
that the appearance of the palace of Jacques Coeur, which was finished in 
1453, in the view of Bourges forming a background to the miniature repre- 
senting the story of Bathsheba, dates the manuscript after Fouquet’s journey 
to Italy (ca. 1447), a date also indicated by the Italian reminiscences occurring 
in the miniature. 

VILLEVENARD.—Merovingian and Carolingian Remains.—In L’ Homme 
prehistorique, I, 1913, pp. 137-148 (4 figs.) L. Coutit and M. Rouanp record 
the opening of 135 graves in the Merovingian and Carolingian cemetery at 
Villevenard (Marne) in 1907, 1908, and 1910. They contained iron weapons, 
vases of pottery and of glass, and various objects of bronze, gold, and silver. 
The cemetery dates from the fifth to the ninth century 


SWITZERLAND 
DISENTIS.—tThe Early Frescoes.—In VM. Soc. Ant. Fr. LUXXII, 1912; 


pp. 226-2438 (4 pls.: 5 figs.) E. A. SruckeLBeRG describes the early frescoes 
found at Disentis (Grisons) from 1906 to 1911. They all come from the 
second church of Saint Martin which was erected between 717 and 739, and 
date from that time. Some of the figures were of life size, and some larger 
and some smaller. They seem to have been the work of different artists 
The modelling is very rude, and the faces have no individuality Smooth 
foreheads, full cheeks, and strong jaws are characteristic of them all. There are 
no female figures, and there is no trace of a halo. They were drawn upon 
the plaster when it was wet. It is not possible to determine whether the 
figures were separate or arranged in groups. The writer finds the closest 
parallel to them in the rude drawings in the manuscripts of Saint Gall, and 
in the heads on Merovingian coins 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
A NEW PETER BREUGHEL THE ELDER.—‘‘The Proverbs of the Low 


Countries”’ is the title of a painting recently discovered by M. J. FrrepLANDER 
in an English private collection, which he publishes in Z. Bild. K. XLIX, 1913, 
pp. 9-12. It measures 117 x 163 em. and is a composition of endless detail. 
The painting is signed and dated 1559 

LONDON.—A New Velasquez?—The “Kitchen Maid” which figured in 
the recent exhibition of Spanish Old Masters at the Grafton Gallery is at- 
tributed on internal evidence to Velasquez’ earliest period by A. DE BERUET! 
y Morer, Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 127-128. 


UNITED STATES 
BOSTON.—An Acquisition of the Museum of Fine Arts.—The Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired a tomb-relief, French, of the 
fourteenth century. (B. Mus. F. A. XI, 1913, p. 44° 

CAMBRIDGE.—-Acquisitions of the Fogg Museum.—The most important 
of the Italian primitives recently acquired by the Fogg Museum are described 
in the B. Mus. F. A. XI, 1913, pp. 35-39, as follows: a Giottesque panel 
attributed to Agnolo Gaddi; a pinnacle from an altar-piece by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, painted with a figure of St. Agnes; a large altar-piece by Benve- 
nuto di Giovanni replaced in the Museum after an absence of about eleven 
years; a “St. Jerome in his Study,” by Matteo da Siena, signed and dated 
1482; a Madonna by Taddeo di Bartolo. Other acquisitions of later periods 
are: a Holy Family by Pinturicchio; a panel representing St. Fabian, by 
either Melozzo or Antoniazzo Romano; a “Sposalizio” of St. Catherine, by 
Bernardino di Mariotto; a “Madonna with music-making Angels’’ by an 
Umbrian master close to Giovanni Bocecatis; an Annunciation by Bastiani; 
a Madonna of the Bellini school; a Holy Family, by Polidoro; Christ appear- 
ing to a Nobleman by Bassano; a Descent from the Cross, by Isenbrandt; 
a “St. Luke painting the Madonna,” of the school of Quentin Metsys; and 
a painting probably to be assigned to the early French school, ‘“’The Annuncia- 
tion to the Virgin of her approaching Death.”’ 

NEW YORK.— Carved Italian Chests.—Three carved chests of the sixteenth 
century, which figured in the sale of Mrs. Lydig’s collection in April, 1913, 
are described by F. J. Mather, Jr. in Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 69-74. 
Two of them form a pair which was probably manufactured in the Tatti 
workshop. The other is signed by Baccio Bandinelli and dated 1536. It is 
decorated with an elaborate “Slaughter of the Niobids.” 

Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—The Metropolitan Museum 
has recently added to its collections: an Adoration of the Magi by 
Hieronymus Bosch (B. Metr. Mys. VIII, 1913, pp. 130-133); three panels 
by Botticini (‘bid. pp. 214-215); a number of English embroideries dating 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century (¢bid. pp. 190-197); a mantel- 
piece by Pedoni ca. 1500 (ibid. pp. 198-199); two memorial effigies by Oli- 
vieri, late sixteenth century (ibid. pp. 218-220); a bust of the youthful Christ, 
by Desiderio da Settignano; a bust of the young St. John, by Benedetto da 
Maiano; Hercules and Antaeus, a group by Gianbologna; a high-relief in a 
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niche representing Judith, by Amadeo; a “Head of a Man” in the style of 
Guido Mazzoni; two cassoni of the Renaissance from Central Italy and 
Florence; a French Romanesque capital of the twelfth century (ibid. pp. 
245-250); and the extensive Altman bequest, including such important pieces 
as Luca della Robbia’s Madonna, Hans Memling’s Betrothal of St. Catherine, 
paintings by Rembrandt, Diirer, and Velasquez, a Young St. John by Mino 
da Fiesole, the Rospigliosi cup attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, etc. (ibid. 
pp. 226-239). 

PHILADELPHIA.—tThe Identification of Four Paintings by Botticelli.— 
Four predella panels in the Johnson collection at Philadelphia, representing 
episodes from the life of the Magdalen (Fig. 8) are proved by H. P. Horne 
in Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 147-154 to have belonged originally to an 
altar-piece painted by Sandro Botticelli for the Augustinian nuns of Sant’ 
Elisabetta delle Convertite at Florence 


Fiecre 8.—Borricettt; REPENTANCE OF THE MAGDALENE. JOHNSON 


COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Veronese inscription records the transfer of a statue to 
the Forum from the Capitolium where it had long been lying, ap- 
parently fallen from its pedestal.' This happened in ca. 380 a.p. 
Verona is, therefore, one of the few cities of Italy—only eight 
according to Wissowa—where the existence of a Capitoline 
temple is certain.? It is a tradition in Verona that this same 
statue is the one that still stands, with its medieval additions, 
in the Piazza dell’ Erbe, the local “‘mascot’’ Madonna Verona. 

This Capitolium and the Judicial Forum connected with it 
have never been located. It has been taken for granted that 
they were situated on the left bank, on the other side of the river 
from the bulk of the city; that is, at Castel 8. Pietro, the ancient 
arx of Verona. It was thought that in consequence of the 
total destruction of ancient buildings at this point, especially 
by the Visconti in building the fortress, there was no hope of 
finding the least trace. The students of Roman Verona had, 
therefore, decided to be satisfied with its splendid amphitheatre, 
the recently uncovered theatre, and the important Roman 
gates of Porta Borsari and Arco dei Leoni—a group which 

'C.I.L. V, 3332, now in the Museo Lapidario: MHortante beatitudine 
temporum DDD. NNN. Gratiani Valentiniani et Theodosii Auggg. Statuam 
in Capitolio diu iacentem in cereberrimo fori loco constitui iussit. Val. Palla- 
dius VC. Cons. Venet. et Hist. 

?Kuhfeldt, De Capitoliis imperii romani, enumerates the following: (1) Capua, 
(2) Nola, (3) Pompeii (?), (4) Histonum, (5) Marruvium, (6) Abellinum, (7) 
Beneventum, (8) Ostia, (9) Falerio, (10) Faesulae, (11) Florentia, (12) Ravenna, 
(13) Verona, (14) Aquileia, (15) Brixia (?), (16) Tergeste. Wissowa in P.W. 
8.v.gives only eight capitolia in Italy as certainly proved by historical texts or 
inscriptions: that is Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 13 of the above list, placing 
the rest, with some others, such as Saepinum, Puteoli, Suessula, Formiae, 
Peltuinum and Aquae Cutiliae, in a list of mere possibilities. 
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makes of Verona in its remains the most important Roman city 
in Italy after Rome and Pompeii. 

It was my opinion, however, that this premise was a mistaken 
one and that, according to a more usual rule, the Capitolium 
and Judicial Forum should be sought near the intersection of 
the cardo maximus and decumanus maximus in the heart of the 
city on the other or right bank of the Adige. I was strengthened 
in this opinion by the name 8. Giovanni in Foro given to an early 
church at this point and especially by the early religious law 
which I recently discovered, according to which the consecrated 
area of a Roman colony could not be on both banks of a river, 
because the formula by which the consecration was effected 
could not pass running water. To this I shall return later.' 
While holding this opinion as to the location of Forum and Cap- 
itolium, I had no expectation of ever being able to put it to the 
proof because there was apparently not a trace of ancient ruins 
at this point nor any record of past discoveries there. 

I was in Verona in November, 1912, for further study of the 
Roman city gates, and especially of the destroyed arch of the 
Gavii, which I had identified as the Colony or Municipal arch of 
Verona.? This arch stood across the decumanus as it ap- 
proached the city before it entered it by passing under the prin- 
cipal gate in the Roman walls now called Porta Borsari. The 
present wide street called Corso di Porta Borsari follows exactly 
the old decumanus line until it reaches the Piazza dell’ Erbe, 
which appears to correspond to the Market forum of the 
Roman city. It was here that the cardo street intersected the 
decumanus. 

In passing through this section one day with the engineer 
Giusti, superintendent of buildings of Verona, I investigated 
the spot, south of the Corso Borsari, where I believed the Capi- 
tolium to have stood, between it and the Via Pellicciai. We 
both noted that exactly at this point there was a considerable 
hillock, with its centre in the Piazzetta diS. Marco. It flashed 
into my mind that this hillock must be artificial, because the 
ground on which Verona stood, in a sharp S-like bend of the 


' Paper read, October, 1912, before the International Archaeological Con- 
gress and to be published in its Report. Also paper read at annual meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, December, 1911; see abstract, 
A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 109 f. 
> Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, pp. 251 ff. 
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river and enclosed by it, was entirely a level alluvial deposit. 
Any elevation then must be due to the accumulation of ruined 
buildings, and such an accumulation under any point of medieval 
Verona must be Roman. The reason for the existence of a 
mound of ruins just at this point was a pertinent confirmation 
of my theory, because it was the habit to imitate Rome in the 
colonies so far as possible and to set the Capitolia on an elevation 
overlooking the Forum. Wherever possible a natural declivity 
was selected, as at Brescia. But where the ground was level 
throughout, as at Spoletum, Verona and Ostia, the plan was to 
raise the temple on a very lofty superstructure, and to approach 
its platform by a monumental stairway. In the ruin of the city 
there would be a much greater mass of débris to the square vard 
at this point than anywhere else, and consequently a mound- 
like appearance when the new surface was leveled and the 
medieval city was built upon it. Would it not be possible, I 
asked myself, to find in the substructures of the mediaeval 
houses of Verona at this point some traces of the original Ro- 
man structures? 

Sig. Giusti introduced me to some of the shopkeepers, lawyers, 
wine dealers and others who owned the houses around the 
Piazzetta diS. Marco. We began under the house at the head 
of the square facing toward Corso Borsari. Here it was that I 
thought we might find traces of the Capitolium substructures 
by descending into the cellars, which we judged were very 
deep, since a plumb-line could be dropped nearly twenty feet 
through a skylight opening on the square. The guess proved 
correct. The results so far surpassed my hopes that instead of 
discovering only faint traces, I was able, after four days of under- 
ground study in the cellars of the houses in this region, to recover 
not merely the plan but a large part of the structural elements 
of the lower parts of the Capitolium and Forum and of some 
of the structures that backed against the temple. This result 
was due largely to the indefatigable energy and diplomacy of 
my friend the engineer, Gaetano Giusti. None of the house 
owners seemed aware of the fact that the walls of their cellars 
were to a considerable extent Roman, and no Italian archaeo- 
logists appear ever to have discovered this fact. It does not 
seem to have excited much comment that the lower cellar floor 
at the house in the Piazzetta 8. Marco was about twenty feet be- 
low the level of the pavement, and that no cellars of that depth 
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would have been dug de novo in the Middle Ages or the Renais 
sance. It was here that I found, immediately below the sky- 
light, two large tunnel vaults of good Roman construction of 
concrete faced with brick, with their crowns well below the 
present street level and isolated, in perfect preservation. These 
seemed to me the substructures of the Capitoline cella. If I 
was correct there should be a third parallel vault. This was 
hunted for and found in the neighboring cellar of a basket-maker. 
Here also I found the vaulted substructure of the pronaos and 
then, in other cellars, there came to light other tunnel-vaulted 
passages that supported the temple platform on either side 
of the cella, connecting at right angles with that under the 
pronaos. The outer wall of the podium, of excellent course 
masonry, was found to continue beyond the line of the pronaos 
toward the Corso dei Borsari and at right angles to it. By 
visiting cellar after cellar it was found to continue practically 
to the line of the decumanus=Corso. Investigation of cellars 
beyond the Corso failed to discover the least trace of any con- 
tinuation. This was on the east side of what I considered the 
Forum area. The cellars in a corresponding position on the 
west side showed that while the same podium had existed here, 
it was much less preserved and much less utilized as foundation 
for later constructions. Still, it was here that was discovered the 
crowning cornice of the podium, which made it possible to 
reconstruct it in all its features. The other parts of the mem- 
berment had been already found in the east wall. 

Two or three proofs were needed to substantiate my conjec- 
ture that the three parallel tunnel vaults formed the substructure 
of a triple cella which faced toward the north, and was approached 
from the decumanus street. The first of these proofs would 
be traces of the monumental stairway toward the north. This 
stairway would, naturally, be a solid structure, and if it occupied, 
as I conjectured, the little square of S. Marco and the houses 
on the declivity between it and the Corso Borsari, there would 
not exist under these houses any deep cellars like those.I had 
been visiting on either side—east and west of the square. As a 
matter of fact this turned out to be the case. There was nota 
trace of a cellar of any sort or of underground passages between 
the tunnel-vaulted gallery of what I call the pronaos and the 
street line of Corso Borsari. The downward slope also corre- 
sponds exactly to the line of such a monumental staircase and to 
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the débris that would accumulate at its foot. Excavations 
would undoubtedly bring its foundations to light. 

At the rear or south end of the cella substructure, however, 
there seemed to be a difficulty. The three tunnel vaults were 
not closed at that end by any wall, and such a wall had to be 
presupposed to support the rear wall of a cella. Five minutes 
with a pick showed that this wall had existed and been demol- 
ished. Its foundations were found on the surface. The thick- 
ness of this wall was two metres. There remained a minor 
question to be settled. It was to be supposed that the conse- 
crated area of the temple ended at the rear wall of the cella 
and that the line of small structures that backed against it and 
faced on the Roman street parallel to the Corso Borsari (which 
corresponded practically to the Via Pellicciai) were civil struc- 
tures, probably shops. In this case religious custom required 
that the rear wall of the cella and the rear wall of this line of 
shops should not be a single wall but a double wall. There 
could be no party wall between a sacred area or templum and a 


profane area. My theory would, therefore, be defective unless 


it should result either that the wall I had found was a double 
wall or that there was a second wall parallel to it. There ap- 
peared to be no second wall. I reasoned that if the wall we had 
found were double the heavier part would be toward the temple 
and the thinner toward the shops. The pick was used again 
and this conjecture was also found to be correct. There was a 
thin wall of 0.55 m. toward the shops of Via Pellicciai; then an 
air space of ca. 0.25 m.; then the rear wall of the temple substruc- 
ture with a thickness of 1.25 m. This discovery solved the last 
objection to my theory. 

It was at this point, just south of the rear of the cella, that 
we uncovered a small bit of Roman mosaic pavement of a com- 
mon type of black and white cubes. This gave the level at 
the centre or highest point of the substructure. From this 
point the descent toward the level in the rear, on the Via Pel- 
licciai was quite rapid. I uncovered one of the line of staircases 
which lead from one level to another in these buildings that faced 
the street. Even at present the method of descent from the 
little square to this street is correspondingly abrupt and by 
means of steps in the vicoli on either side. There are six steps 
on the west side (Scaletta Pellicciai) and thirteen steps on the 
east side (Scaletta S. Marco). The descent on the front, toward 
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Corso Borsari, is far more gradual. Pxuatre II, above, gives a 
section of the ground which makes further detail unnecessary. 

The orientation toward the north and the general arrangement 
and dimensions being fairly well-established, two things were 
important: (1) to obtain proof of the original Roman level 
at various points; and (2) to discover remains of the archi- 
tectural and decorative details, especially of the podium of the 
temple and the encircling wall of the Forum. 

A couple of holes in the dirt bottom of a cellar disclosed the 
Roman level on both the north and south sides, and made it 


FiGuRE 1 PLAN oF CENTRAL PART OF VERONA CORRESPONDING 
TO RoMAN City 
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possible to complete the measurements and study of mouldings» 
pilasters, cornices, etc., which can be seen in the accompanying 
drawings. They were all made from the sketches and measure- 
ments of myself and Prof. Gaetano Giusti by the architect G. 
Malgherini of Rome, who has made a specialty of the archae- 
ology of Roman architecture. 

Whatever it was that I had found, one thing was certain: 
that it was of one design and one construction and part of a 
long line of free standing low walls with intermediate construc- 
tions. It was not easy, in the maze of cellars, working lantern 
in hand, and passing by a network of staircases, to orient oneself 
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exactly and to connect the lines and levels of the Roman walls. 
But, when all the separate memoranda were put together, a 
consistent scheme was evident, and, what was extremely impor- 
tant, the early date of the work seemed incontrovertible. 

I will now take up the details. To make everything clear it 
will be necessary to begin with the position of these ruins in 
the Roman city. 

In Figure 1 is a plan of the main part of modern Verona, 
which corresponds to the old Roman colony. There were walls 
only on the west and south sides: the river and the citadel on 
the other bank on the hill of Castel 8S. Pietro, with its fortified 
suburb, sufficiently protected the rest of the circuit. The walls 
are Augustan, I believe, with restorations under Gallienus. I 
have added in black the line of these walls, which can easily 
be traced; also the two gates, the two bridges and the Market 
Forum at the Piazza dell’ Erbe. There were, then, two main 
city gates. The first of these is the Western or Decuman gate; 
which was the more important. It is in part preserved and is 
now called Porta Borsari. The second is the Southern or Cardo 
gate, also in part preserved and called Arco dei Leoni. As 
usual, the Amphitheatre was outside the walls. At the opposite 
end of the via decumana from the gate was the principal stone 
bridge across the Adige, near the present church of 8. Anastasia, 
leading to the suburb. I have marked it on the plan, because 
remains of its piers and approaches have been found. A second 
bridge, now called Ponte di Pietra and partly preserving its 
Roman structure, stood above it at the end of the second, upper 
decuman street. The amphitheatre was probably reached from 
a gate that corresponded to a third, lower, decuman street. 
On some other occasion I expect to treat of the topography 
of Roman Verona. The present rough memorandum serves 
merely as a key to the present paper, to show the location of 
the present Piazza dell’ Erbe on the site of the Market Forum 
of the Roman city, at the intersection of the cardo and decumanus 
avenues, and then, near it if not in direct communication with 
it, the Capitoline temple and Judicial or Administrative Forum, 
on the West side. 

To make the relation of the two fora clearer, Figure 2 gives 
the plan of this section of the city between Corso Borsari and 
Via Pellicciai from the municipal map, in which each house is 
numbered. The greater part of the Piazza dell’ Erbe is given 
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on the right. The section where I found the Judicial Forum 
and Capitolium is in the centre. The various sea-levels have 
been added, showing how the ground falls away not merely 
to the north and south but also east and west. One of the 
most interesting points on this plan is the church of 8. Gio- 
vanni in Foro in the upper left-hand corner. It is one of the 
early foundations, and when it was first built the Roman forum 
was still in existence in the immediate neighborhood. The 


Figure 2.—P LAN or Crry Biock, VerRoNA, CoMPRISING CAPITOLIUM, 
JupiciAL Forum, AND MarKetT Forum 
Based on official city plan 


Piazza dell’ Erbe would seem too distant, and it is probable that 
annexes of the Judicial Forum, such as the basilica or curia, 
may have extended westward toward the vicolo Corticella, to 
a point opposite vicolo 8. Giovanni in Foro, in front of the 
little church. 

On Pare II, below, is a tentative plan embodying the 
Roman walls that were actually seen and studied, between 
A, or Corso Borsari, and B, or Via Pellicciai. The letters, a, 
b,c, d refer to details reproduced in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6. The 
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modern lines of stairs by which the cellar levels are reached at 
or almost at the Roman level, are marked in the hatched lines. 
The cellar floors are in most cases of dirt, pounded hard, and 
only in a few cases, of cement or any other flooring. There 
are, of course, several cellar levels, as the depth is in several 
cases between fifteen and eighteen feet. The point marked a 
and ‘‘scavo’”’ is where the owner kindly allowed a hole to be 
dug so that the Roman level could be reached and the character 
of the base of the podium ascertained. It seemed easiest to find 
at this point. How this was done is shown in Figure 3. No- 
where except in the centre, where brushing with a heavy broom 
uncovered the mosaic (“‘musaico’’), was the Roman level on the 
surface. At most the surface was, as is shown in Figure 3 or in 
Figure 4, between 0.70 m. and 0.80 m. above the Roman level. 
The doors of communication between the sub-cellas of the temple 
were filled in at some time, to strengthen the walls. They were 
trilithic. The double wall at the south end of these sub-cellas 
is shaded somewhat lighter to indicate that it was torn down to 
the present floor level. The mosaic mentioned above was of 
plain white cubes, divided into panels 2.65 m. wide by narrow 
bands of black cubes, 6 ¢ m. wide. The cubes are small, meas- 
uring between half and three-quarters of a centimetre. 

PiatE II, above, gives a section, corresponding to the centre of 
the plan, except that it is made to give at d the small Roman 
doorway on the west side and the present steps in the Scaletta 5. 
Marco, leading down to Via Pellicciai. It was ind that the Roman 
level was again found, as it had been in a. It seems probable 
that the solid mass to the north of the gallery of the pronaos, 
marked “scalinata?’”’ is in part composed of Roman débris 
beside the foundations of the monumental stairway. I have 
marked a tentative Roman level at the Corso Borsari as between 
1.50 and 1.80 m. below the present level. This may be a trifle 
extreme, as excavations at the Porta Borsari showed a maximum 
of only 0.83 m. below the present street for the old Roman pave- 
ment. 

At this point I would like to call attention to a resemblance 
between the arrangement of these substructures and those of 
the temple of Spoletum,'! which may also have been a Capi- 
tolium. Here also there are vaulted substructures of finished 
construction and with doors of communication. This construc- 


1 See my Romar Cities, p. 158. 
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tion is probably Sullan or even a little earlier. The elevation 
is not, however, nearly as extreme as at Verona. 

The technique of the construction seems rather to favor the 
Augustan date. The study of the evolution of Roman structural 
methods and materials is still in its infancy. The recent inves- 
tigations of Miss Van Deman?* have been very helpful for Rome 
itself; but it is not yet possible to say just how far the norms 
she has sought to establish are applicable either, let us say, to 
the Campanian or to the North Italian Schools. If applicable 
to Verona, the Augustan date would unite most arguments in 
its favor. The first and most important fact is the use of a 
facing of opus quadratum of extremely careful course masonry 
in large blocks in the podium. The facing of the opus caemen- 
ticium or concrete of the cella substructures is in early roof-tile 
bricks, not in the triangular bricks which became the rule as early 
as Claudius. It is true that the rectangular roof-tiles came back 
into favor under Trajan, but at that time they were not com- 
bined as here with opus quadratum, but, from that time forward, 
with the almost exclusive use of opus caementicium in all parts 
of the construction. A very important point in this Verona 
structural system is that the surface decorative slabs, from eight 
to ten centimetres thick, which were torn away from the podium, 
were set against opus quadratum and not opus caementicium. 
This is perhaps the strongest argument in favor of an Augustan 
date. Inthe brick facing of the sub-cella walls the bricks are 
of larger size than was the rule in Rome. Instead of a length 
of between 20 and 35 em. they measure ca. 43 em. in length and 
29 to 30 em. in width. Perhaps this explains why their hori- 
zontal joints, while not at all excessive (1.5 to 2 em.), are yet 
slightly thicker than the bed of this period in Rome (ca. 1 cm.). 
Another peculiarity is the use in the upper part of the walls 
of a course of stonework of 60 em. between every three courses 
of bricks. Under other circumstances this would indicate a 
late date. But, in the case of these northern schools one must 
suspend judgment. In the case, for instance, of the two great 
city gates of Turin, there is no reason to doubt their Augustan 
date, vet their use of triangular bricks would indicate in Rome 
itself a period not earlier than Claudius. Certain features in 
Roman work such as this may easily have originated elsewhere 


and been introduced after a while into the central school at 
‘A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 230-251, 387-432 
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Rome itself. This was the case in another field with figured 
relief sculpture as applied to triumphal arches: it originated in 
Southern Gaul and was not officially endorsed by Rome for 
nearly a century. 


a 


SSS 


FIGURE 3.—VERONA; PoDIUM OF THE JUDICIAL Forum 
(a on plan, PlsII 


The details of the podium given in Figures 3, 4, and 5 speak 
for themselves. In Figure 4 part of the revetment can be seen. 
The slabs that covered the surface between the two pilasters, 
3.62 m. long and 2.20 m. high, had a thickness of about 9 cm. 
to judge from the signs on the base and pilasters. Nowhere did 


Figure 4.—VeERONA; PopIuM opposITE CAPITOLIUM CELLA 
b on plan, Pl. I 


I find anything more complete in elevation than what is given 
in Figure 3. Only at one point, marked c on the plan, was a 
block of the crowning cornice of the podium found. The resto- 
ration of the profile of the podium in Figure 5 includes a detail 
under the main cornice which I hesitate to insert at the point 
opposite which it is placed. Only further research can deter- 
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in Figure 3, where the base 


Ficure 5.—VeERoNA; RESTORATION OF 
rHE Popitm or 
ForUuM 

Drawing by G. Giusti 


wall lines. 
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the podium. Similar to the detail 
line of the podium was secured, is 
the fragment in the Previtali 
cellar, which is not illustrated. 
Passing now to the structures 


fa) 


in the rear, which do not form 
an integral part of the group, 
but belong either to a line of 
shops or other civil structures, 
I may mention that in the dirt 
flooring there are considerable 
possibilities of discovery. 

At the point marked d on 
the plan I found a small orig- 
inal Roman door, blocked up 
but in almost perfect preser- 
vation. It extended partly 
under the pavement of Via 
Pellicciai. Its east face was 
plain: its west face had 
moulded jambs and _ lintel. 
Immediately beyond it was a 
line of steps leading to a higher 
level in the direction of the 
temple. These were 
covered with an accumulation 
of earth. I uncovered them 
to the extent shown on the 
plan and in Figure 6. They 
are Roman steps; the treads 
measure 0.34 m. and the risers 
0.23 m. Further toward the 
> east I found (e on plan) one of 
the jambs of a corresponding 
door indicating a line of these 
corresponding to the 


steps 


AND 


doors 


They may have been used either for communica- 


tion within a group of rooms or as part of a common passage 


way along the street line. 
be part of a public thoroughfare. 
point I came across bits of decoration which indicated that the 


They are too small and narrow to 
Among the débris at this 
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walls were faced with marble slabs and that there were small 
details with pilasters and colonnettes. An interesting pecu- 
liarity at this southeastern end of the ancient constructions 
and further up on the west, is that for quite a distance the wall 
of the modern houses rests not on the Roman wall but on the 
crown of the Roman tunnel vault. 

The most valuable building to assist in a reconstruction of 
this Veronese group is, I believe, the Capitolium at the neigh- 
boring city of Brescia, built by Vespasian, relatively in splendid 
preservation, raised on a superstructure above a Judicial Forum 
and with triple cella and broad pronaos. The Forum area at 
Brescia is hidden under the modern pavement, but was partly 
investigated early in the XVIII century and well known before. 


ad 


FiGgurRE 6.—VERONA; RoMAN DooRWAY AND STEPS ALONG ROMAN STREET IN 
REAR (SouTH) OF CAPITOLIUM 
(d on plan, Pl. II 


Its dimensions are much greater than the Veronese, but the 
arrangement may have been similar.' 

In the restoration suggested in Figure 7 Sig. Malgherini did 
not introduce an element which I consider essential: the colon- 
nade flanking the east and west sides, and corresponding in line 
to the width of the uncovered platform on either side of the cella. 
The colonnade was an early feature in such judicial fora; it 
existed at Assisi, where the forum is not later than the second 
century B.c. As the lower part of the forum opened on the 
avenue of the decumanus, it is not probable that the basilica was 
placed at that end, as it was at Velleia and Brescia, but rather 


1The dimensions are about double. At Brescia the side cellas measure 
14.70 m. instead of 7.20 m. in length as at Verona, and 8.75 m. instead of 
4 m. in width. The basilica at Brescia appears to have been a_ splendid 
structure across the lower end. 
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7.—VERONA; 
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Suggestion by G. Malgherini) 
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on one of the long sides, and that the Curia faced it on the other 
side. Still, this point is not even debatable until trial excava- 
tions are made along the line of approach to Corso Borsari. 

Can anything be done in the way of excavation? Most 
certainly. The lower cellars where the Roman walls were found 
are floorless and almost empty. Without doing any damage 
to the houses, and at very little expense, certain facts could 
be ascertained: for instance, the plan, levels and character of the 
structures in the rear, on Via Pellicciai; the extent to which 
Roman walls were used in the foundations of the houses on either 
side, and whether there were shops or other buildings to the 
East and West. As there is practically no thoroughfare through 
the Piazzetta 8. Marco, on account of the steps that close the 
two outlets on the Via Pellicciai, it would be easy, without 
interfering with traffic, to excavate at the lower end of the 
Piazzetta and in the vicolo 8. Marco, to find the nature of the 
accumulation along the descent toward Corso Borsari, where 
I believe the stairway stood. Probably this would lead to the 
recovery of fragments of columns and other architectural details 
belonging to the forum sufficient to establish its character 
and period. If this were at all fruitful, the low and unimpor- 
tant buildings on the north end of the piazzetta could be con- 
demned at small cost and the whole central area of the forum 
cleared. 

I shall not attack the question as to when Verona became a 
colony, because it is not yet certain that a municipium could not 
have a Capitolium as well as a colonia. As long as the question 
does not affect the date of the forum and Capitolium it need not 
be vital. Iam inclined to think that from Augustus to Gallienus 
a municipium and a colonia coexisted at Verona. The muni- 
cipium was entirely on the left bank of the river on and around 
the primitive arz or citadel on the hill of Castel 8. Pietro, where 
was the original settlement of Rhaeti, Euganei, and Cenomanni. 
The flats on the opposite bank offered no opportunity for defense. 
Colonists were brought here by Pompeius Strabo in 89 B.c., under 
the Lex Pompeia, and in 49 B.c., when the cities beyond the Po 
were brought under the Lex Iulia, it is probable that the muni- 
cipium was established. Under Augustus, after 27 B.c. but be- 
fore 14 B.c. and perhaps before 23 B.c., I believe that a colonia 
was established and fortified on the right bank to which the Cap- 
itolium and forum which I have discovered belonged. 
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Verona may have been in the same case as Puteoli was in the 
time of Augustus. Until 61 a.p. Puteoli had had a double admin- 
istration. The original inhabitants administered themselves as 
a municipium: the Roman colony sent there in 560 vu.c. = 194 B.c. 
was administered as a colonia. Then, in 61 a.p., under Nero, the 
two were fused into one colony and the municipium ceased 
to exist.' Such a condition was evidently found in Republican 
times, not only in cases of old municipia to which Roman or 
Latin colonies were sent but in cases of civitates foederatae such 
as Tarentum, where the two were merged in the time of Cicero. 
Another combination that obtained especially in the early part 
of the reign of Augustus was due to the necessity for taking care 
of hordes of veterans by settling them in already existing colo- 
nies. Two classes were then formed, of cives veteres and cives 
novi each separately administered, with a double ordo. This is 
considered to have taken place between the battle of Philippi 
and 14 B.c. This double administration of one sort or another 
seems the only solution of the puzzle of another northern city, 
Aquileia. It was the latest Latin colony (181 B.c.), yet Vitruvius 
(I, 4, 11) speaks of it as a municipium in the early times of Au- 
gustus, and it is mentioned as a municipium in inscriptions of 
a good period (C.J.L. V, 903, 968), and as a colony in other 
inscriptions (C.J.L. V, 1084, 1127). Pliny, writing under the 
Flavii, calls it a colony, and so does Ptolemy under the An- 
tonines. A hopeless tangle, a shuffling back and forward from 
one condition to the other, would ensue unless we admit that 
even into the imperial age Aquileia continued a double exist- 
ence with a colonia and a municipium side by side. 

There is only one Veronese inscription? which refers distinctly 
to ‘“‘municipal’”’ functions and it was found used as material 
in a wall near the Castel Vecchio. If we suppose the distinction 
between the municipium and colonia of Verona to have con- 
tinued through the Middle Empire, it must have been oblit- 
erated in 265 a.p. by Gallienus. The dedicatory inscription of 
the Porta Borsari should, I believe, be interpreted in this sense 
and not as it has usually been understood, (C.J.L. V, 3329). It 
speaks of the colonia as Augusta Verona, and as nova Gallieniana; 


1S. V. Coloniae in P. W. 
2CI.L. V, 3408 . . . Lueil. Iustinus  equo publico honorib(us) 


omnib(us) municip(alibus) functus. 
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this would clearly mean that the colony then organized by 
Gallienus was not the first colony. As had been the case at 
Puteoli as far back as Nero, so here the old municipality was 
fused in the colony after the two had lived side by side for some 
three centuries. This, at least, is my suggestion. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
Marcg, 1914. 
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DIOCLETIAN AND MITHRA IN THE ROMAN FORUM 


Tue sculptured base of an imperial memorial column that lies 
somewhat one-sidedly in the Roman Forum near the arch of 
Septimius Severus has suffered from the contempt with which 
works of the decadence are usually treated. I am not aware 
that it has ever been adequately described or illustrated. If, 
however, I am right in my interpretation of part of its reliefs it 
is of unique importance from the religious and historical points 
of view. I believe that it contains a representation of the god 
Mithra as the patron deity of the Roman Empire, in a scene of 
imperial sacrifice where Diocletian officiates, so confirming the 
Carnuntum inscription in which Diocletian and his associates 
proclaimed Mithra the protector of the empire, fautor imperii sui." 

If this is true then it is the first and only Roman work of art 
which officially recognizes the Mithraic supremacy. That it 
does so in Rome itself and in the very Forum in a triumphal 
imperial monument makes it doubly important; as well as that 
it does so only a few years before the triumph of Christianity. 

There appear to have been originally two of these large bases of 
white marble supporting columns more than a metre in diameter. 
Dr. Hiilsen*? supposes that they were placed by Diocletian in 
front of the Curia, when he rebuilt it, on either side of the stair- 
way leading up to it from the Forum. One of these bases was 
discovered about 1500 a.p., and had the inscription AUGUSTORUM| 
VICENNALIA|FELICITER. It is described as having reliefs repre- 
senting a sacrificial scene. It has been destroyed, and we have 
no drawings and no further traces of it. The second, and appar- 
ently companion, base was excavated in 1547 in front of the 
Curia (8. Adriano) and still remains not far from the site of its 

1The references to the standard work of Cumont on Mithra are to Teztes et 
Monuments figurés relatifs aux mysttres de Mithra and to the English transla- 
tion of its introduction The Mysteries of Mithra (1910). The present study 
of the base was made in April, 1912, in Rome. 

2 See in Rim. Mitt., 1893, p. 281; ef. The Roman Forum, 97-98. The inscrip- 


tion is C.J.L. VI, 1203; the lost inscription of the other base is 1204-1205. 
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discovery. It is inscribed CAESARUM|DECENNALIA|FELICITER. 
Hiilsen has cleverly seen the implication that we have here a 
single monument in two parts, dedicated in the year 303 A.p. at 
the time of the triumph of Diocletian in Rome, which preceded 
his abdication. The two Augusti, Diocletian and Maximian, 
then celebrated the twentieth and the two Caesars, Constantius 
and Galerius, the tenth anniversary of their accession. There 
was not only a triumphal arch erected to Diocletian at that time 


Figure 1.—Rome; Matn Face or Bask oF MemMortat CoLuMn oF DI0cLE- 
TIAN AND H1sS COLLEAGUES, IN THE ForRUM 


From author’s photograph) 


on the Via Lata, the so-called arcus novus of the Notitia, but the 
memorial statue on these columns in the Forum; apparently the 
two Augusti on one column and the two Caesars on the other; 
or, more probably, perhaps, an Augustus on each column.! 

I shall not give here a full description of the sculptures on the 
base that remains, as I expect to do this elsewhere, but only what 


1 Tt is allowable to suppose a group of two statues on each column for this 
late period, though it would not be allowable for an earlier period. The 
idea of two emperors or Caesars standing in close fraternal embrace was current 
at just this time. Such a composition is the porphyry group at Venice, and 
another porphyry group of three imperial statues of Constantine and his two 
sons is described by Codinus (topog. 174) as in the Curia or Senate house of 
Constantinople. 
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is necessary for the explanation of what I believe to be the 
Mithraic element in the scene. 

All four sides are carved in low relief. One of the faces has a 
central shield with the inscription CAESARUM DECENNALIA| FELIC- 
ITER and at either corner a trophy with captives and a Victory. 
The other three faces, instead of being independent of each other, 
are carved as a single continuous scene, an imperial suovetaurilia 
sacrifice, such as always came at the close of a triumph. The 
centre of the scene is on the face directly opposite the inscription. 


Figure 2.—Derait or THE Bas-Retier, with Bust or 
From author’s photograph 


This face (Fig. 1) is the only part which will be discussed. The 
face to the left is filled by the sacrificial animals and an attendant: 
the face to the right by the audience of people present at the 
sacrifice. 

The central scene has the usual combination of real and ideal 
figures. The most peculiar feature, for anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine it closely, will at once be recognized to be the 
radiate head with its nimbus in the upper right-hand corner 
(Fig. 2). The ruined condition of the upper part of this right- 
hand end of the relief is probably one of the reasons why its 
Mithraic character has never been suspected. All the heads 
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have been hammered off. This was evidently done with 
intention, and by persons who were quite aware of the identity 
of the figures they mutilated. There was no such mutilation of 
the figures on the other faces of the base. It was confined, even 
on this face, to the part representing the divinities (Roma and 
Mithra), the sacrificing Emperor, the figure behind him and the 
two acolytes (camilli) assisting at the sacrifice. The mutilation 
was probably the work of Christian fanatics of the fourth or fifth 
century and due to hatred of Diocletian on account of his perse- 
cutions. 

There are nine figures. Beginning at the right is an ideal 
female figure, with breasts exposed and strap over shoulder, 
seated and holding high over her head with raised right arm an 
arch of drapery within which is framed the detached bust of a 
youth whose head is surrounded by a nimbus bisected by sun- 
rays. Her head, which was in the round, is entirely destroyed, 
so that we cannot say whether or not it was helmeted; probably 
it was not, as the costume does not allow of it. The head of the 
Sun-god is so mutilated that we can hardly do more than trace 
the free curly locks that we associate with the type. It is in the 
centre of the arch held by Roma and does not extend behind or 
beside her figure. It is as a medallion floating in the air, after 
a fashion familiar to Hellenistic and Roman art for ideal per- 
sonages. 

The next figure was evidently bearded, though the face is 
entirely destroyed. His left hand held a scroll or wand and his 
right seems to have held up something behind and above the 
shoulder of the sacrificing figure. The figure standing at the 
flaming altar and pouring out a libation can be only an Emperor 
or a Caesar: under the circumstances it hardly seems possible 
that he could be a Caesar. He is being crowned by a Victory 
holding a palm. The two usual camilli with flute and acerra are 
assisting. Back of the second is a figure in a cap-like helmet, 
probably a flamen wearing the apex. Then comes Mars and 
finally another bearded figure robed like the sacrificer and the 
figure back of him. 

The scene is discussed by Hiilsen and Thédenat.' Hiilsen 
thinks it is Diocletian sacrificing to Roma and Mars, and he does 
not even mention the bust of the “un-god. Thédenat thinks 

1 Thédenat, Le Forum Romain, pp. 262-263; Hiilsen, The Roman Forum, 
p. 98. 
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the person sacrificing is some Caesar, but as he does not accept 
Hiilsen’s ascription of the base to Diocletian and leaves its 
date quite uncertain, he proposes no identification. He merely 
believes that the figure back of the sacrificer is the second Caesar, 
whoever he may be. He notices the Sun-god head but mistakes 
it for a figure of Apollo. Apollo is never represented in this way. 

The sacrificing figure seems certainly to be Diocletian himself. 
The fact that this base was dedicated to the Caesars and not to 
the Augusti would not prevent it. The triumph was Diocle- 
tian’s. The Victory would hardly have been represented as 
crowning any but him: nor would any but he preside over the 
suovetaurilia. The other Augustus, Maximian, accompanied 
Diocletian, but neither of the Caesars was present in Rome at the 
time, so they would not have been represented as taking any 
active part. It seems just possible, however, that they may be 
represented in the two figures not yet referred to—the one behind 
the emperor and the one on the extreme left. 

In regard to the question of the style of the relief as bearing 
on the question of date and on the identification of the scene with 
part of Diocletian’s triumph, I may say that it entirely agrees 
with Dr. Hiilsen’s date of 303. It agrees in this much, at least, 
that the date is a terminus below which we could not go. A 
glance at the friezes of the arch of Constantine and at the consular 
statues of the second quarter of the fourth century, so decidedly 
inferior to this scene, will emphasize this point. The only ques- 
tion might be whether the excellent poses of the figures and the 
relatively good execution of the Mars might not indicate a slightly 
earlier date—somewhere in the latter part of the third century. 
On the other hand the crudity of the drapery and the heavy 
lines dividing the figures from the background preclude a much 
earlier date, so that on the whole it is safe to say that the style 
confirms the ascription to Diocletian made on the basis of the 
inscription.’ 

We now come to the crux of my argument: the figure and bust 
at the extreme right. This is evidently the object of adoration. 

1 The technical characteristics have been discussed by Riegl (Spdtrémische 
Kunstindustrie, p. 81), whose views are adopted by Mrs. Strong (Roman 
Sculp!ure, p. 323). The heavy silhouette cut into the background around the 
figures is hardly so great a novelty as Riegl supposes. It is quite a prominent 
feature as early as the stately figures of the Provinces which decorated the 
so-called ‘Temple of Neptune’? basement of the time of Antoninus Pius. 
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Mars has nothing to do with the scene except as a spectator.' 
Roma is holding aloft the image of the god to whom the emperor 
is sacrificing. And he is the Sun-god. 

The only real question is whether the Sun-god here represented 
is Sol-Helios or Mithra; and the question is one about which there 
may easily be two opinions; all the more in that these two so 
frequently merge into one 
another. To judge merely 
from the image itself it 
would seem more likely 
that it is Sol, King Sun. 
Such an image is the 
charming bust of the Sun, 
Sol Sanctissimus (Fig. 3), 
from the Capitoline altar.? 
But before entering into 
the question whether or 
not Mithra wasrepresented 
in Roman art with a nim- 
bus and sun-rays, some- 
thing must be said about 
Diocletian’s religious affilia- 
tions, as known from other 
sources, and especially as Te 
to the particular form of Figure 3.—Bust oF THE SuN-Gop ON ALTAR 
the Sun-god to whom he IN CAPITOLINE Mt SEUM 
did allegiance. (Photograph Moscioni) 

The inscription of Carnuntum already referred to is explicit. 

It says: 


D(eo) S(oli) i(nvicto) M(ithrae) 
Fautori imperii sui 

Iovii et Herculii 

religiosissimi Augusti et Caesares 
Sacrarium restituerunt 


1 He is a spectator, in the same way in the scene on the Beneventum arch, 
where Trajan is founding the alimenia for the education of poor children. 
Mars had provided the wherewithal, so he is present; but there is no uct of 
worship. There are plenty of other cases of the sort, in the Boscoreale cups, 
the Ara Pacis, etc. 

*Helbig, Fiihrer?, 769; Reinach, Rép. Rel. Ill, 187; Strong, Roman 
Sculpture, pl. 96, p. 312. 
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This official declaration by the rulers of the empire of their alle- 
giance to Mithra was comprehensive.' Itseems to have been made 
in 307 a. p. when there was an imperial conference at Carnuntum 
between Diocletian and the active ruling Augusti, Galerius and 
Maximian, after the killing of Severus by Maxentius. It was 
at this conference that Licinius the elder was created Augustus. 
There were then three Jovian Augusti (Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Licinius) and one Herculean Augustus (Maximian); one Jovian 
Caesar (Maximian) and one Herculean Caesar (Constantine). 
The four Augusti present enlarged this Mithraic temple and 
dedicated it for themselves and on behalf of the two absent 
Caesars. The Mithraeum which they then rebuilt is by far the 
largest that has yet been found in the Roman empire and this 
great permanent camp of Carnuntum was probably the centre 
of Mithraic cult in the north of Europe. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is probably four years later than that of the Roman base 
here illustrated. Its statement regarding Mithra may be taken 
not as revolutionary and novel but as the statement of a fact 
that may have existed for some time. What was true in 307 
was true in 303 and probably even earlier; under Diocletian 
Mithra was fautor imperit. 

For other emperors the prevalent Sun worship took different 
aspects. Aurelian adopted the Syrian form, centred at Emesa, 
which had been also the god of Heliogabalus; Constantine pre- 
ferred the association with the Hellenic Apollo; Diocletian selected 
the Persian Mithraic system, because he was more oriental than 
western. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the bust of the Sun-god 
in the present relief is Mithraic. The only question is: does it 
represent Mithra himself or the visible Sun to whom Mithra 
entrusted the direction of the material world. In Mithraic 
reliefs the Sun and Moon are nearly always represented, and in 
the form of busts or heads suspended in the air in very much 
the fashion of the bust on the base. Mithra himself has usually 
no nimbus or rays. An examination of Cumont’s 7. et ./. will 
make it amply evident that in’ the scene of Mithra sacrificing 
the bull, or the birth of Mithra, or the labors of Mithra, he hardly 
ever has a radiate head. At the same time there is an evident 

1Cumont, 7’. et M. II, p. 146, inser. No. 367(=C.1.L. 4413: for descrip- 
tion, ibid. Il, p. 491; ef. Bormann in Arch. Epig. Mitth. aus Oster. XVIII, 
pp. 169-196. 
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reason for this. During all the period of his labors and exploits 
Mithra, like Heracles, was not a divine being but a hero. His 
apotheosis to the divine sphere, like that of Heracles, came after- 
wards; and only after his translation, in the chariot of the Sun, 
could he have been represented with the nimbus. This explana- 
tion seems supported by the fact that the most important group 
of representations of Mithra with a nimbus and radiate head is 
on the Scythian coins of Bactria, struck for Kings Kanerkes and 
Hooerkes between 87 and 129 a.p.'! In these coins Mithra is 
represented standing nimbed and radiate as the protector of the 
King. Another important instance of a radiate and nimbed 
Mithra is on a relief at Nimrud-Dagh on the temple connected 
with the funeral monument of King Antiochus of Commagene 
(69-34 B. c.).2 Here also Mithra stands in front of the King as 
his protector. 

It would seem, therefore, as if Mithra in his aspect as eternal 
and invisible Sun-god, protector of Kings, was figured with sun 
rays and nimbus and had been so figured for three or four hundred 
years before Diocletian. He is referred to in this aspect as the 
Seven-rayed Mithra, seven being the sacred Mithraic number. 

Another strong argument in favor of this interpretation is 
the arched drapery which Roma is holding over the bust, so 
that the head is quite overshadowed by it. This gives an effect 
corresponding exactly to that of the Mithraic reliefs of the sacri- 
fice of the bull, which is enclosed in the section of a grotto or 
cave, symbolizing the subterranean character of Mithraic wor- 
ship. This would parallel in outline and meaning the overhanging 
arch of Roma’s drapery, which, while it would suit Mithra, would 
be quite out of place for the visible Sun-god. 

Therefore, while I do not exclude the bare possibility that the 
bust on the base may represent the visible Sun, the satellite or 
sub-ego of Mithra, such an identification would have many 
reasons against it. Not the least of these is the fact that in the 
Mithraic system, to which Diocletian and his colleagues certainly 
professed allegiance, the visible Sun was a subordinate of 
Mithra, and only the supreme deity of the system would have 
been set in the place given to this bust, as receiving the homage 

1 Gardner, Coins of the Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and India (1886): 
cf. Cumont, 7. et. M. p. 186 and M. of M. p. 19. 

?Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Nord Syrien u. Klein Asien, pl. xi: cf. 
Cumont, 7’. et. M. p. 188 and M. of M.p 14. 
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of the Roman Empire, from Roma et Augustus. It was Mithra 
himself, who was the real Sol invictus, the Sol invictus Mithra' 
of so many inscriptions, the intellectual Sun of Julian; not the 
material sun that went its daily rounds in obedience to the laws 
of the Universe established by the Supreme being, Ormuzd, and 
his mediator and creative agent Mithra.* This ascription of the 
highest honor to Mithra is implied in a passage of Julian’s Hymn 
to Helios when he says: ‘‘If after this I should say that we also 
worship Mithra and celebrate games in honor of Helios every four 
years, I shall be speaking of customs that are somewhat recent.” 
He refers to the games instituted by Aurelian. 

There is a curious little relief in the Museum at Terracina 
which, though certainly connected with Mithraism, belongs to a 
small group which Cumont decided to omit. It illustrates the 
fact that Julian’s theory of the two suns was not unknown to the 
thought and practice of the age. The upper part is occupied 
not by the two customary busts but by three. In the centre is 
the Moon-goddess, with the crescent back of her shoulders. 
She is flanked by two youthful male busts, each with radiate 
head. These two Sun-gods evidently correspond to Julian’s 
Intellectual Sun and Material Sun. Below, in the centre the 
newly-born Mithra seems to rise from the tripod cauldron of 
birth and re-birth, and is flanked by his two doubles, the Dioscuri 
on horseback, facing toward the centre and each trampling 
upon a prostrate human body, while behind each rises a serpent, 
the emblem of fertile nature. The date of this tablet is uncer- 
tain. It might antedate Julian by about a century. 

I will close by quoting the final sentence of the Emperor Julian’s 
Caesars (336) in which this last of the imperial sun-worshippers 
refers to his personal beliefs and hopes. He says of himself: 
“ As for thee”’ [i. e. Julian] Hermes said to me, “J have granted 
thee the knowledge of THY FATHER Mitura. Do thou keep his 
commandments and thus secure for thyself a cable and a secure 


' Julian, Hymn to the Mother of the gods, 172 D: cf. Damascius, 294, and 
Proclus on the Timaeus, I, 11. Julian says that the god of the seven rays lifts 
up the souls of men. 

2 Julian in fact distinguishes (1) a Sun in posse in the bosom of the Good, the 
original Being; (2) an invisible and immaterial Sun (Mithra-Helios) who rules 
the intellectual gods; (3) a visible and material Sun, who rules the stars and 
shines on the world. See Or. IV, 155 B. 
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anchorage throughout thy life; and when thou must depart from the 
world thou canst with good hope adopt him as thy guardian god.” 


Is this not also the idea that underlies the scene on the base of 
the memorial column of Diocletian and his colleagues in the most 
sacred centre of the Roman world? 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Fresruary, 1914, 
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THE OLDEST DATED VICTOR STATUE 


In his description. of Arcadia, Pausanias mentions seeing 
the stone statue of the pancratiast Arrhachion in the market- 
place of Phigalia. He describes it as archaic, especially in pose, 
the feet being close together and the arms hanging by the sides 
to the hips; and he adds that he was told it once bore an inscrip- 
tion which had become illegible in his day.' 

This Arrhachion won three victories at Olympia in the Pan- 
cratium in Ols. 52-54 (=572-564 B.c.*). Therefore his statue 
is one of the oldest victor monuments of which we have record. 
At so early a date, before individual types of victor statues 
had been developed, we should expect, in harmony with the 
description of Pausanias, that this statue would conform in 
style with the well known archaic “Apollo” type, the most 
characteristic of early Greek sculpture, which is exemplified 
in the long series of statues found all over the Greek world, 
the oldest class of which is represented by the example from 
Thera, one of the youngest by that from Tenea near Corinth. 

In his commentary on the passage of Pausanias, Dr. J. G. 
Frazer records that during a visit in May, 1890, he saw a recently 

‘VIII, 40, 1 (ed. Schubart): @iyadeior torw ris dyopas ’Appaxl- 
wvos Tod mayxpatiacrod, tre apxaios kal obx ox ob 
dveoraor of wodes, xabetvrar 5¢ wrevpadv ai xeipes Tv 
reroinrar elxdy NlOov, éxiypaupa éx’airhy ypadjva. xal 
ToUTo bird TOD xpdvov. 

On the various spellings of the name, Arrhachion, Arrhachon, Arrhichion, 
ete., see critical note in Rutgers’ Serti Julii Africani ’Od\vpriddwr dvaypadh 
Leyden, 1862), p. 19; cf. Foerster, Die Sieger in den Olympischen Spielen 
Zwickau, 1891-2), No. 103. 

3oth Africanus (see Rutgers, op. cit., p. 19) and Pausanias (l.c.) date 
the third victory. Pausanias and Philostratus (de gymn. Arte, p. 272, ch. 21, 
ed. Jiithner, Leipzig 1909) place the other two victories in the Ols. just pre- 
ceding. Cf. Rutgers, p. 20, n. 1 and Foerster, Nos. 98, 101, 103. The story 
how Arrhachion expired at the moment of victory, throttled by his adversary 
whose toe he succeeded in putting out of joint, is told by Africanus, Pausanias 

10, 2) and Philostratus (Jmag. ii, 6); Pausanias also mentions that the 
body was crowned. 
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discovered archaic stone statue in a field just outside Pavlitsa, 
a village on the site of the southeastern precincts of the old 
city of Phigalia, some two and one-half miles from the temple 
of Apollo Epicurius at 
Bassae. He thought that 
this statue agreed com- 
pletely with Pausanias’ 
description of Arrha- 
chion’s, even to the half- 
effaced inscription which 
he transcribed from its 
breast just below the 
neck.! Through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Svoronos of 
the National Numismatic 
Museum in Athens, I have 
been able to procure a 
photograph of the monu- 
ment from Mr. K. Kouro- 
niotis, the Arcadian ephor 
of antiquities stationed at 
Bassae, and I present it 
herewith (Fig. 1). The 
statue is now cared for in 
the house of the temple 
guards. This statue, like 
all the examples of the 
series, represents a nude 
youth standing in a stiff, 
constrained attitude. It | 
is badly mutilated and its 
surface is rough from 
weathering. Besides hav- 
ing lost its head, arms and the lower part of the legs, it has been 
broken across the abdomen. The endsof curls on either side of the 
neck extending a few inches over the breast show that the head 


Figure or ARRACHION; 
PHIGALIA 


1 Pausanias’s Description of Greece, IV, pp. 391-2; III, pp. 40-1. The 
statue has otherwise not been published. In all probability this is the same 
one which is listed by Waldemar Deonna, in his “Les Apollons Archaiques”’ 
(Geneva, 1909), p. 187, No. 79. This was seen at Phigalia in 1891 by M. 
Chamonard and notices of it are to be found in the following works: B.C.H. 
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looked straight forward, thus presenting the usual law of “fron- 
tality,”' which precluded any turning of the body; for a medial 
line drawn down through the middle of the breastbone, the navel 
and the aidota, would divide the statue into two equal halves. 
The body shows the quadrangular form of the earlier examples, 
the sculptor having worked in flat planes at right angles to one 
another, with the corners rounded off. The remains of arms 
broken off just below the shoulders show that they must have 
hung close to the sides. The shoulders are broad and square 
and display none of the sloping lines characteristic of later 
examples, as e.g. the one from Tenea. From the breast down 
the body is slender, the hips being very narrow. The legs show 
the usual flatness and the left one is slightly advanced, as is 
uniformly the case in every one of the series. They are some- 
what more separated than in many other examples. The 
aléota form a rude pyramidal mass, not being distinguished 
as in the statues from Naxos and Orchomenos.? Some attempt 
at modeling is visible in the muscles of the breast and lower 
abdomen. In general it may be said that the similarity in 
attitude of this statue to Egyptian works impresses us as in 
all the examples of early Greek sculpture.* Dr. Frazer was 


1891, pp. 440, 448; Chroniques d’Orient, II, p. 36; R. Et. Gr. 1892, p. 127; 
Miller, Nacktheit und Entblissung, p. 100; Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
p. 307. 

Pausanias’ description of Arrhachion’s statue is discussed by the following: 
Scherer, de Olymp. Stat., pp. 16, 21, 23; Iwan v. Miiller, Handbuch, VI, p. 530; 
Dumont, Mélanges d’Arch. p. 53; Lange, Darstellung des Menschen; Brunn, 
Griech. Kunstgesch. 11, p. 73, and B.C.H., 1881, p. 321; Overbeck, Apollon, 
p. 12, No. 9; Klein, Gesch. der griech. Kunst, I, p. 146; Reisch, Griech. Weih- 
geschenke, p. 40; Collignon, Hist. de la Sculpt. I, p. 117, n. 1; Gardner, Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture, I, p. 191; cf. Deonna, op. cit., p. 13, n. 4. 

1See Lange, op. cit., p. XIf., who states the formula; cf. Léwy, Die 
Naturwiedergabe in der dlteren griech. Kunst, pp. 25, 27, and Lysipp und seine 
Stellung in der griech. Kunst, pp. 17-18; on the pose cf. Reinach, Manuel de 
Philologie (ed. 2), II, p. 91, n. 2; and Brunn, Gesch. der griech. Kunstler (ed. 2), 
p. 28. 

2 Deonna, op. cit. p. 85, says that the size of the aldota is an indication of 
archaism, as the earlier artists exaggerated them in order to show the sex 
bétter. Figs. 7 (example from the Ceramicus) and 72 (from Delphi), on pp. 
132 and 179 respectively of his work, resemble our statue in this feature. 

On the Egyptian character of early Greek sculpture, see Diodorus Siculus, 
I, 97; Paus. I, 42, 5 and VII, 5, 5 and ef. II, 19, 3, IV, 32,1. In favor of the 
contention, see Furtwingler, Arch. Zeit. 40, (1882), p. 55 ff. and cf. Meister- 
werke, p. 712 ff.; Collignon, Hist. de la Sculpt. I, pp. 117-19, and fully 
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unable to decipher the inscription upon the breast with certainty, 
but made out the following letters, the last four of which are 
plainly visible on the photograph: EYNA!AA. He believed 
them to be archaic and the first instance of an inscription on 
this class of statues. He thought that the name was that of 
a man, which favored the view that the “Apollo” statues rep- 
resented mortals rather than gods. The letters form a combi- 
nation manifestly un-Greek, and so may have no significance; 
it is even possible that they were engraved in modern times. 
In any case we have the statement of Pausanias that the inscrip- 
tion was illegible in his day. 

There seems little doubt that this mutilated and weather- 
worn statue is the very one seen and described by Pausanias 
and referred by him to the victor Arrhachion.? It is presented 
here for two reasons. In the first place it is the oldest dated 
Olympic victor statue in existence. Only three older ones are 
recorded, and none of these has survived to our time.’ In the 


in Gaz. Archéol. 1886, p. 235 ff.; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgtisse, p. 11, 
No. 14. Egyptian influence was denied by Brunn, Gesch. der griech. Kiinstler, 
I, p. 21, and in Rh. Mus. X, p. 119 ff.; he is followed by Overbeck, Griech. 
Plastik, 14, pp. 37 ff. For this whole question, see Pottier, B.C.H. 1894, 
p. 408 f. For Egyptian influence on the ‘‘Apollo” statues especially, see 
references, Deonna, p. 22 n. 1. 

1This is the view of Mr. Kouroniotis who carefully examined them. I 
quote his words incorporated in Dr. Svoronos’ letter of Dec. 29, 1911: “ra 
ypaumarta éml Kopyod, vouifw bri Exovort onuaciar, tows 5é padora 
elve Ta Xapayuata véou Tivds.”’ 

The inscriptions on the great majority of victor monuments found at 
Olympia were engraved upon the horizontal upper face of the base in front 
of the feet—at least down to the fourth century B.c.; see Jnschr. v. Ol. p. 235. 
Dittenberger and Purgold have referred two inscribed convex bronze fragments 
found in the Altis to the flanks of victor statues set up in imperial times: 
Ibid. Nos. 234-5. 

2 Only one other victor from Phigalia is known. Narycidas won in r4Ay 
sometime in the first half of the fourth century B.c., as the mutilated epigram 
and artist’s name found upon fragments of the pedestal of his statue at Olym- 
pia attest, a date out of the question for our statue; see Jnschr. v. Ol. No. 
161: cf. Paus. VI, 6, 1; Rutgers, p. 111; Foerster, No. 324. 

3’ These are the statues of the Spartan Eutelidas at Olympia, who won 
Ol]. 38 (=628 B.c.): see Paus. VI, 15, 8; of the Athenian Cylon on the Acrop- 
olis, who won Ol. 35 (=640 B.c.); see Paus. I, 28, 1; ef., for the date, Rutgers, 
p. 13, Foerster, No. 55; of the Spartan Hetoemocles at Sparta, who won five 
times at the beginning of the sixth century B.c.; see Paus. III, 13, 9; cf. Rutgers, 
pp. 109, 130; Foerster, Nos. 86-90. The statue of Oebotas of Dyme, who 
won Ol. 6 (=756 B.C.), was not set up until Ol. 80 (=460 B.c.); see Paus. 
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second place this statue proves what has often been assumed, 
that some of the statues classed as “‘Apollos” are really victor 
monuments. As this question has provoked a good deal of 
discussion in recent years, I will briefly review the arguments 
by which the opinion has gradually gained acceptance. 

As the earlier examples of the series were discovered under 
isolated circumstances, they gave no clew to their meaning. 
Thus the “Apollo” of Naxos was found in the quarries of the 
island, while that from Orchomenus was first seen in the 
convent of Scripou, its provenience being unknown. They were 
from the first denominated “Apollos,” chiefly because of their 
long hair ' and nudity,” while the existence of many small bronzes 
of the same schema dedicated to the god,’ and cult statues of 
similar pose appearing on vase and wall paintings,‘ helped to 
make the identification more probable. Certain ancient texts,5 
describing archaic statues of Apollo in this pose, were also cited 


VI, 3, 8; that of the Spartan Chionis, who won Ols. 28-31 (=668—656 B.C.) 
was made by Myron; see Paus. VI, 13, 2; it was accordingly set up about Ols. 
77-8 (=472-468 B.c.); see Hyde, De Olymp. Stat. No. 111, and ef. comm. 


p. 48. The statement of Pausanias (VI, 18, 7), that the wooden statues of 
Praxidamas and Rhexibius, who won Ols. 59, 61 respectively (=544 and 
536 B.c.), were the oldest at Olympia, is of course incorrect. 

1 The god was thus described in the Hymn to the Delian Apollo, 134, and 
that to the Pythian Apollo, 272. On these grounds G. Kérte identified the 
example from Orchomenus; see Die Antiken Skulpturen aus Boeotien,’ 
Ath. Mitt. IL], 1878, p. 305. 

2So Vitet, Gaz. B.-A. XII, 1862, p. 29. 

3 See list in Deonna, op. cit. p. 13, n. 1. 

4#.g. on an amphora from Vienne; see Annali dell’ Inst. 1849, p. 159 f., 
on another from Nola, now in the British Museum; see Catal. of Vases III, 
p. 230, No. E 336; on a wall painting from Pompeii; see Arch. Zeit. XL; 
1882, p. 58. 

5 E.g. Diodorus I, 98, who in describing the féavov of Pythian Apollo made 
for the Samians by Telecles and Theodorus, says “ras uév xetpas Exov waparera- 
pévas, Ta oxéAn cf. Brunn, Griech. Kunsigesch. Il, p. 76 and 
Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstler, 1, pp. 36-37, No. 11; Miiller, Nacktheit und 
Entbléssung, pp. 112, 122: Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Apollon, p. 450; Overbeck, 
Gesch. der griech. Pl. ed. 4, 1, pp. 38, 78. Probably the gilded image of the 

-8) 


Cretan Chirisophus in the temple of Apollo at Tegea (Paus. VIII, 53, 7 
was of this sort; ef. Brunn, Gesch. der griech. Kiinstler, I, p. 51; likewise, but 
with one notable difference to be noted below, the Apollo made for the 


Delians by Tectaeus and Angelion mentioned by Paus. II, 32, 5, ef. IX. 35, 3 
and described by Plutarch, de Musica, 14; cf. Annali, 1864. p. 254, ete.; 
similarly the works of Dipoenus and Seyllis and their pupils must have 
followed this schema; many of these works were said to be Apollos. 
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as evidence, and it was pointed out that many of these statues 
were actually found in sanctuaries of the god.! 

However doubts against this exclusive interpretation have 
been raised with ever increasing precision until now we can 
predicate with certainty what Loeschke long ago assumed, that 
the more statues of the series are found, the less probable 
will it become that they should all be ascribed to Apollo.2 Conze 
and Michaelis first argued on the basis of Pausanias’ description 
of Arrhachion’s statue, that this type was employed for victor 
statues and especially for those of pancratiasts. Kérte’s ob- 
jection to their view on the ground of the long hair was re- 
futed by Waldstein, who demonstrated that athletes were not 
represented with short hair until after the Persian wars; he 
pointed out that the archaic grave figures of the mortals Dermys 
and Citylus discovered at Tanagra, which were sculptured 
in a constrained attitude analogous to that of the “Apollos” 
had long hair. We now know that the hair of some of the 
“ Apollos” is short, which shows the irrelevancy of this argument.$ 
We also know that nudity characterizes many archaic statues 
of mortals. Nor do we learn much from dedications, for we 
have examples of statues of gods being dedicated to other gods 
and even to goddesses. And ex-votos were often more con- 
cerned with the dedicator than with the god to whom the statue 
was dedicated.? Doubtless the cult statues portrayed on vase 
paintings are actually those of Apollo, for at this epoch other 
gods, such as Hermes and Dionysus, are bearded.* 

1 £.g. several samples from the Ptoan sanctuary in Boeotia; see Deonna, 
Nos. 28 ff.; from Delos, ibid. Nos. 81 ff.; two from Actium, ibid. Nos. 1-2, 

2See Ath. Mitt. LV. 1879, p. 304. 

$ See ‘Rapporto d’un viaggio nella Grecia nel 1860’, in Annali, 1861, pp. 
79-80. 

4See “Pythagoras of Rhegium and the Early Athlete Statues’ in J.H.S. I, 
1880, pp. 168 ff. For the monument of Dermys and Citylus, see Friederichs- 
Wolters, op. cit. No. 44. 

5On the subject of hair on ‘Apollo’ Statues, see Overbeck, Apollon, p. 
14 (cf. n. f), and ef. Milchhéfer, Arch. Zeit. XX XIX, 1881, p. 54, who discards 
this feature as a criterion. 

6 For examples, see Deonna, p. 12, n. 4 and n. 5 

7See Milchhéfer, J. c., n. 2: he believes many bronze votive statuettes of 
the archaic period show that the dedicator and not the god is represented. 

8 Cf. the colossal bearded statue of Dionysus found in the quarries on Naxos 
(Komiaki), described by Deonna, op. cit. p. 221. 
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Moreover that a different schema for representing Apollo 
had already become fixed toward the end of the sixth century 
B.c., we know from ancient descriptions of the statue of the god 
made for the Delians by Tectaeus and Angelion, which rep- 
resented him in the usual archaic attitude, but with the notable 
difference that the forearms were outstretched.' That this was 
the recognized type in the early part of the fifth century, is 
attested by the bronze statue of the god fashioned by the elder 
Canachus of Sicyon for Branchidae, the pose of which is known 
from several statuettes and a long series of Milesian coins.? 
For conservative reasons this favorite pose was kept for cult 
statues even in the fourth century, as we learn from representa- 
tions on coins of the golden statue of the god set up in the inmost 
shrine of the temple at Delphi. But that many of the earlier 
examples of the “Apollo” series do represent the god, should 
not be denied. I agree with Homolle that the old appellation 


1 The date of these sculptors is fixed by that of their pupil, the Aeginetan 
Callon, who lived at the beginning of the fifth century s.c.; cf. Acropolis 
inscription, in Léwy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 27. This statue is 
mentioned by Paus. IX, 35, 3, as holding the Graces in one hand. Plutarch, 
who gives Anticles and Ister as his authorities, gives a better description of 
it, de Musica 14; he says it held the bow in the right hand and the Graces 
playing on musical instruments in the left. A Scholion to Pindar, Ol. XIV, 
16, mentions such an image of Apollo in Delphi, manifestly a copy of the 
Delian one. Both he and Macrobius, Saturnalia 1, 17, 13, place the bow in 
the left hand and the Graces in the right, an arrangement confirmed by Athe- 
nian coins which are copied from the replica of the statue in Athens (Bekker, 
Anecdota, p. 299, 8 f.; ef. Athenaeus, X, p. 424 f.). Frazer, V, p. 174, figs. 
8-9 reproduces two of these coins. 

? This image, known as the Philesian Apollo, is described in an obscure 
passage of Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34, 75. It was made between 494-479 B.c.; 
see Frazer IV, pp. 429-30. It is copied on a long series of Milesian coins, 
which represent the god nude, holding a stag in the right hand and a bow in 
the left; see Overbeck, Apollon, Miinztafel I, 22 f. Paus. IX, 10,2, mentions 
a cedar replica of the statue in Thebes. In the British Museum is a bronze 
statuette, a copy of the one on the coins, and reproduced by Frazer, 1. ¢. p. 
430, fig. 45; he mentions another statuette in Berlin, described in Arch. Zeit. 
XXXVII, 1879, pp. 84-91, and one from the Ptoan sanctuary, described in 
B.C.H. X, 1886, pp. 190-6, as other copies. On Milesian reliefs, see Kekule 
v. Stradonitz, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1904, p. 797, and Th. Wiegand, Siebenter 
vorldufiger Bericht iiber Ausgrabungen in Milet und Didyma (Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1911), p. 21. 

> Mentioned by Paus. X, 24, 5, and Philochorus, in Frag. Hist. Gr. (ed. 
Miiller), I, p. 387. Imperial Delphic coins from the time of Hadrian on 
represent the god nude with outstretched arms; such coin types may be 
copies of this statue; cf. Frazer, V, p. 352. 
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“Apollo,” after having received too much favor, has now by 
reaction become censured too severely, and in general should 
still be applied to those statues of the series which have been 
discovered in or near sanctuaries of the god, and in the absence 
of any other indication to the contrary, also to those which 
stand upon bases inscribed with dedications to him.' Besides 
the above-mentioned cult statues of Apollo painted on vases, 
we have only one authenticated example of such a statue being 
actually discovered in a temple of the god.2. But the colossal 
statue found on the island of Delos just south of the temple 
of Apollo,* and the huge torso discovered in Megara* may be 
referred to the god, for their size favors an ascription to a deity 
rather than to mortals. And many other examples of the type 
found in sanctuaries may very well represent Apollo and other 
gods.° 

That several of the series were funerary is proved by the fact 
that they were discovered in the neighborhood of tombs. Thus 
the “Apollo” of Tenea decorated a tomb on an acropolis near 
Corinth.® Likewise the example from Thera once ornamented 
a tomb, as it was found in a rock-cut niche.” Another was found 
in the dromos of a tomb on the island of Cyprus,’ while a fourth 
was unearthed from the necropolis of Megara Hyblaea in Sicily.® 
These form proof enough of the sepulchral character of many 
of these monuments.'° 

1See B.C.H. 1888, p. 468. 

21t was found on the Island of Thasos at the bottom of the cella of the 
temple of Apollo at Alki, and is now in the museum at Constantinople (No. 
374). It is described by M. Mendel, B.C.H. 1902, pp. 468 ff.; cf. Deonna, 
p. 226, No. 127. 

See Deonna, pp. 191 ff., No. 81, figs. 84-90. 

4 Ibid. pp. 185 ff., No. 77, fig. 82. 

5 E.g., The two statues from Cape Sunium in front of the temple of Poseidon, 
possibly meant for the Dioscuri: see Deonna, pp. 135-8, Nos. 7-8, figs. 14-17; 
two from Delphi, called Dioscuri by Homolle: cf. B.C.H. 1900, pp. 445 B, 
446 A and 452 f.; see Deonna, pp. 176-8, Nos. 65-6, figs. 66-9: see list of 
statues from sanctuaries of Apollo and other gods, ibid. pp. 18-19. 

6 See Milchhéfer, Arch. Zeit. XX XIX, 1881, p. 54: ef. Furtwingler, Be- 
schreibung der Glyptothek, p. 47, No. 47. 

7See Loeschke, Ath. Mitt. IV, p. 304: cf. Furtwiingler, Arch. Zeit. XL, 
1882, p. 57: Hiller von Girtringen, Thera, III, p. 285. 

8 See Deonna, pp. 238-9, No. 141. 

* Ibid. p. 247, No. 155; it is one of the most recent of the series and be- 
longs to the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century: see Orsi, 
Monumenti Antichi, I, p. 789 f. 

10 For list, ibid. p. 19. 
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We are now in a position, on the basis of Pausanias’ descrip- 
tion of Arrhachion’s statue and the actual monument itself, 
to maintain with certainty what hitherto has been conjectured 
only, that although some of these archaic sculptures represent 
Apollo and other gods, sepulchral dedications, and ex-votos in 
general, others were intended to represent athletes also. Doubt- 
less the other early victor monuments recorded, such as the 
wooden statues of Praxidamas and Rhexibius,' and those of 
Eutelidas, Cylon and Hetoemocles already mentioned, and 
possibly that of Milo described by Philostratus,? conformed 
to this type. Certain examples of the series have already been 
ascribed to victors. Thus the marble head of Attic workman- 
ship found in or near Athens and known as the Rayet-Jacobsen 
head, has been referred to a pancratiast because of its swollen 
and deformed ears.’ Certain statuettes of the same pose as 
the “Apollos” have been looked upon as copies of athlete stat- 
ues.‘ So the early doubts® as to the meaning of these archaic 
sculptures have been resolved in many cases. I have added 
one well-attested example to show that they often represented 


WALTER WoopBuRN Hype. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 See Paus. VI, 187. 

2 Vita Apoll. Tyan. IV, 28. His description of this statue is probably imag- 
inary, founded on Pausanias’ account of Milo’s prowess (VI, 14, 6-8); cf. 
Scherer, op. cit. pp. 23 ff., thought the statue conformed to 
Reisch, Griech. Weihgesch. p. 40, believes 
i.e. like the Apollo 


Frazer, IV, p. 44. 
the type of the Apollo of Canachus 
it had ‘‘noch geschlossene Beine, aber geléste Arme,”’ 
of Tectaeus and Angelion already discussed. 

3 Described by Rayet, Monuments grecs, 1877 (Pl. I); ef. Arndt, Glyptothek 
Ny Carlsberg, pp. 1-2 (Pl. I-II); Deonna, pp. 143-4, No. 21. It has been 
ascribed to different artists of the last quarter of the sixth century B.c.: 
Lechat, Au Musée de l’Acropole, pp. 359-60; Klein, Gesch. der griech. Kunst, 
I, p. 246 f. 

Gardner, J.H.S. 1887, p 
Ptoan sanctuary, to athletes; but Holleaux believes these statues repre- 
sent Apollo; B.C.H. 1886, p. 68. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, II, p. 307, admits 
’ can be athletes, as Conze-Michaelis had done; l.c. p. 133. 


190, refers some of the statues found at the 


some of the “ Apollos’ 

Deonna, p. 253. 

5 Thus Scherer, op. cit. p. 22 n. 3, left the question unsettled; likewise 
teisch, op. cit. p. 40; Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 93, n. 1, thinks 
the material for a decision as to a given statue, whether of this god or that, 
or of a worshipper or athlete, hardly exists; Collignon, Mythol. figurée de la 
Grice, p. 84, recognizes that these statues stood for both gods and athletes; 
Bliimner-Hitzig, Pausanias, II, I, p. 262, think the type passes equally well 
for.gods and sepulchral statues; Overbeck, Gr. Pl. ed. 4, I, p. 114-115, and 
11, on No. 9, believe it represents a general 


Friederichs-W olters, op cu. p. 
scheme for athletes, sepulchral statues, and Apollos. 
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A DECREE IN HONOR OF ARTEMIDORUS'! 


THE inscription which forms the subject of the present paper 
is recorded on a block of Hymettian marble, and was found in 
a mediaeval wall northeast of the Propylaea on the Acropolis 
at Athens (wall marked 5, Plate 1, Cavvadias und Kawerau, 
Die Ausgrabung der Akropolis). The stone is broken on all 
sides, except for a small portion on the right. The inscribed 
surface is 0.41 m. long on the left, 0.46 m. on the right, and 
0.23 m. wide. The block varies in thickness from 0.14 m. at 
the base to 0.115 m.at the top. The letters which are 0.005 m. 
high and spaced 0.01 m. apart, are written stoichedon. When 
the stone was removed from the wall, the letters were completely 
filled with a deposit of lime from the cement mortar. Water 
had worked its way across the top and the right side, corroding 
the surface so badly that these portions of the inscription were 
almost entirely undecipherable. The deposit of lime on the 
soft and corroded surface made the task of cleaning most diffi- 
cult. The reading of the inscription was further complicated 
by the numerous faults and seams in the surface of the stone. 

A photograph (Fig. 1), the text printed in capitals, and the 
text with restorations are given here in succession. 


1 This inscription is now published by Kirchner as J/.G. II’, 663. The 
document was found while I was a member of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens in the winter of 1910, and this paper was prepared in that 
year. I am under many obligations to Mr. Hill, director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to the Greek officials, especially 
Messrs. Skias and Leonardos, for facilitating my harmless operations 
ro.xwpbxos on the Acropolis, and my researches in the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens. Professor Chase has given me no little help by thoroughly revis- 
ing the manuscript of this paper, and in the whole series of papers of which 
this is the third and last Professor Fowler has generously given of his time and 
labor in correcting mistakes in manuscript and proof. 
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In the first line there is a very faint trace of a sloping hasta 
which would be a part of an A or A or M and lines which may 
be a part of an E or =. Since no restoration seems to fit such 
a combination of letters, these marks may be due solely to 
corrosion by water. In line 2 the first letter has the form 4% 
on the stone, but the spacing is against regarding this as a nu. 
It must be tofa, and the second and third hastae are due to seams 
on the surface of the stone. Similarly in line 4, the letter fol- 
lowing xai appears as 7. It is impossible to determine which of 
these strokes, if any, belong to the original letter. We may 
exclude T or [, since the restoration with either of these letters 
is difficult and improbable. It is quite possible that the correct 
reading is E. At the beginning of line 5, the slanting hasta of 
the final A in Bacvdéa is clear. The first letter in line 6 is un- 
certain, but it is probably iota as that letter suits the spacing 
best. In line 16 the first letter appears on the stone as J 
This is the right half of an E, and the vertical bar on the right is 
a seam in the stone. In line 14 the final iota of the infinitive 
has been omitted by the stonecutter, a lipography probably due 
to the following tau. In line 29 the twelfth letter can only be 
the bottom stroke of 4, E, I or £; the thirteenth may be |, T or Y; 
the fourteenth may be [,K Tf or P. The upper half of the right 
hasta of H before the P at the end of the line is still preserved- 
At the end of line 35 there is a sloping hasta which must belong 
to A, unless it is a fault in the surface of the stone. In line 37 
the first letter is undoubtedly =, as the ends of the sloping outer 
bars still remain on the stone. 


Text WitH RESTORATIONS 


Avowaxouv 
1 vos Bacitéws Avowaxouv mpds 
rov Sjpov Kara ras mpeoBelias lebvora- 
vy évdeixvuTar T@ Avo[imaxw- 


av Kai rats mpeoBelia- 


| 


DECREE IN HONOR OF ARTEMIDORUS 
is Tals pds Tov [Ba- 
eis dv abrlov 

vy mpocdpeswow 7S eis 
éxxAnoiav] xpnuatioa repli ai- 

15 s es rov doxed re é- 
[ravéocar “Apreluidwpov 
[. Gpelris Evexa kai edvoi[a]s 
[ris mpds tov kai 
[pds tov rov *A[O]nvaiwy orelda- 

20 vaca orepavw Kara Tov vopo- 

[v, 5€ xai rov[s] éx- 
[yévous abrod] kai Ka- 
[i Kai dparl|pias av BovAnrac x- 
lara tov vouov, rolis mpvraves 

25 [xpuravebovras] rod Movrixidvos [u}nv- 

[os dodvar repli abrod 
rpwrnv éxxAlnoiay Kali rods] 
[ras eicayayeily abr& [rHv doxtpaclia- 

[vy ra Snuoor[a 

30 [ca drws xpellas 
S|nuw eiddras Sri 
xapirals [xlaratias ra&v eblepyer- 
nuatwr® dvaypalyar dé rode 7d 
Tov ypapparéla tov kata é- 

35 v ornrtea Adjive 


The restorations in this inscription have been made with the 
aid of the formulae usual in decrees granting citizenship. The 
first few lines, however, have nothing in common with this class 
of inscriptions, and diverge considerably from the usual phrase- 
ology. In inscriptions of this type, the formulae grow steadily 
more elaborate during the Hellenistic period, while the value 
of the honor steadily declines. There is a striking similarity 
in this decree to J. G. II?, 662, which is also very fragmentary. 
Both seem to deal with the same subject and to be worded 
exactly alike. Both were passed on the same day and it is 
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quite possible that they are duplicates. If so, J.G. I1?, 662 
must have been set up by Artemidorus or his family. In the 
new decree, at least, no instructions are given the secretary to 
set up the official copy in duplicate. For purposes of comparison 
the text and restoration of J.G. II*, 662 are given below. 


POP IAQZENATHEF 
NEAITPIAROSTE 
POEAPQNEPEYH 
EAQGZERTH 
TOZAPIANAILO®R 
OMENOSYPFOTOYB 
YZIMAXQIKAIT® 
EPTOYAHMOYAF AO 
ta 


AvoxXéous &pxovros éxi Kex]porléos évarns 
[pvraveias. ever xai] véar tpraxoore 
[ris mpuraveias’ éxxAnoia xupia® mpotipwr 


[ditev 6 Setva rod deivos ... vacat. édokev 


[od Avowmaxov cai Tod B- 
Avowuaxov mpds tov Sjuov (?) xalra ras mpecBeia- 
[s etvoray évdeixvurar TG Alvomaxw Kai 

[c ’AOnvaiwy xai éravudy(?) mpdjs Bacrhéa eu 
[wavti xaip@ dpovrifwy diarede (?) rod ayab- 
[ov Gy dévnrac v' . rats mpeoBeialis trails 
mpds tov Bacitéa ovvaywrilferar eis Ste 


[abrév mapaxadhaow v' rhye ayabe: 7H Be[vdA-] 


'y = one space vacant. 


In the new inscription the following points of difference may 
be noted: If the strokes indicated in line 1 of the facsimile are 
parts of original letters, we must read AE, AE, ME or possibly 
A=. None of these readings allow us to make a restoration 
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of the opening formula similar to that of J.G. Il*, 662. The 
only combination which corresponds to any of the suggested 
readings is the following: 

[wiorer kai éori rae Avor-] 
Kai xara ras mpeoBelias 


[rau rae "AOnvaiwy xrdJ. 


This restoration is quite different from that of J.G. 11’, 662, 
but since the remainder of the latter inscription so closely re- 
sembles J.G. II?, 663, it is quite possible that we should reject 
the suggested reading in line 1 of J.G. II? 663, and make the 
same restoration as in the other. 

The name of the king, Lysimachus, which is to be restored 
in line 2 from line 17, gives an important clue to the date of 
the document. Friendly relations between the Athenians and 
Lysimachus existed only in the years 301/0—294/5 and 288/7 
—282/1 B.c. (Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 147, note 1: 
Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 101.) This document must, there- 
fore, be placed within these limits. 

The phrase xara ras mpeoBelas is also restored in J.G. II*, 662. 
xara must have the meaning “in regard to”’ or “‘in connection 
with.’’ This use is very common in the formula é rév eis ra kara 
Yndlouara avadioxouevwy Squw (I.G. 106, et passim) and 
sometimes in regard to religious ceremonies as xara 
Il, 5, 618 b.) and ra xara ras Ovolas (Dittenberger, S.J.G.? 
II, 927) but the preposition does not occur elsewhere in Attic 
inscriptions in this combination. The restoration [ue]ra ras 
mpeoBeias While easier to explain from a syntactical point of 
view, does not accord with the use of the present tense through- 
out the preamble. 

The use of the plural ras mpeoBeias points to several em- 
bassies. It is known that Philippides went up to the court of 
Lysimachus in 299/8 B.c., when he secured a gift of corn for 
Athens and also a mast and sail for the Panathenaic procession 
(I.G. 17, 657). It is uncertain whether these gifts were obtained 
as a result of one or more visits. Demochares went at least 
twice to the same court, receiving at one time thirty, and at 
another one hundred talents of silver (Pseudo-Plutarch, Vitae 


X Oratorum, 851 xai Avolyaxov xai 7S 
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Tradavra apyupiouv Kai érepa éexarov). The em- 
bassies of Demochares were sent apparently ca. 288,7 B.c., not 
long after his restoration (Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas pp. 92 ff., 
416 ff). If we are correct in dating J.G. II*, 662 in the archon- 
ship of Diocles, there can be no doubt that these embassies relate 
in some way to those of Demochares in the same year. 

In restoring lines 1-2, the new inscription furnishes xai while 
I.G. 662 gives . . |s rov Baoitea. If we combine the two, 
there are still nine letters to be restored in the new decree and 
ten in J.G. II*, 662. The letter following xai in the new inscrip- 
tion is doubtful, but may be either E, Tor?. None of the usual 
formulae apply in any case. It is possible that we should restore 
or [éravuw ei]s in this decree and [kai éravwy 
or [v! . Kai éranay in J.C. 662. If the restoration 
nuevos is correct, it is clear that some word implying the return of 
Artemidorus to the royal court is necessary. The restoration 
aveMav pos, Which would fill the gap, does not seem consistent 
with the use of the present participle amooreAdoyevos, nor does it 
accord with the apparent traces of letters on the stone. éravwy 
is not elsewhere found in the Attic Yndicyara, but it is difficult 
to find any other restoration which gives a satisfactory meaning. 

In lines 4-5 a word or phrase of sixteen letters is required. 
The lacuna in I. G. I1?, 662, line 11, is of the same length. The 
usual formula with rod is kai mparre or Kal 
roarrwv (I.G. I1?, 498, 650, ete.), but these phrases have only 
fifteen letters each. Since it is very unlikely that one space 
would have been left unfilled in both inscriptions, some other 
formula must be restored. In the new inscription there are indi- 
cations which lead us to believe that the phrase ended in the 
letter iota. If a verb is used in the phrase, it must be in the 
present tense to conform with cuvaywvifera: in line 9. Perhaps 
we should restore dpovritwr (ef. 786). 

In lines 5-6 there is a difference of one space in the lacuna, 
as compared with the corresponding lines in J.G. II?, 662. The 
phrase ayaov orc av dtvnrac is undoubtedly the correct restoration 
in the new inscription. In J.G. II’, 662 we may either restore a 
different combination or else assume that one space was left 

v. =one space vacant. It may be noted that the stonecutter in /.G. IT, 
662 apparently left one space vacant between clauses and sentences for punc- 


tuation. 
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vacant as a mark of punctuation. The latter is more probable 
as such appears to be the practice in this inscription. 

In line 9 the stoichedon arrangement of the letters has not 
been kept in the first part of the line, or else the stonecutter 
has omitted one letter. In line 14 we have another example 
of the careless workmanship on this stone. As the letter cota 
was omitted in the latter case, we should probably read cuva- 
ywr(t)Cerac in the former, assuming that the stonecutter confused 
the letter with the straight vertical hasta of the preceding nu, 
while in line 18 his eye was caught by the following taw. 

L. 10. The use of the old Attic forms in the dative singular 
of the first declension is found consistently in this decree in 
established formulas as rixe:, Boudec and the like. 
This is due to a fondness for archaisms which sprang up in the 
fourth century (Schwyzer-Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen 
Inschriften, p. 39). It does not extend, however, to formulae 
which came into use after 400 B.c., ef. évi 7H dvouxnoe (line 37). 

L. 11.  oirwes av rpocdpebxow. This variant of the usual formula 
is found nowhere else in the Attic decrees, although almost all the 
possible varieties of syntactical construction are known (Larfeld, 
Handbuch der Griechischen Epigraphik, 11, pp. 667 ff. 

L. 17. The demotikon of Artemidorus must consist of nine 
letters. We are probably justified in limiting his home to the 
vicinity of Asia Minor or Macedonia. The words Avomayéa, or 
Suvpvaiov are of the requisite length. The latter is probably 
the correct restoration, for we know that Lysimachus rebuilt 
the city of Smyrna and must, therefore, have had a great per- 
sonal interest in its people. Moreover, the names Artemidorus 
and Apollodorus appear on coins in Smyrna as magistrates of 
that city in the second century (Mionnet, Description de Médailles 
antiques grecques et romaines, Vol. III, pp. 192-3). Artemidorus, 
who evidently was in high favor at court, may have persuaded 
the king to restore his native city, and he was probably the 
founder of the family which later gave these two magistrates 
to the new city. J.G. II, 5, 3362 b. is a gravestone found in 
the Piraeus with the inscription Lpvpvatos. 

L. 20. The formula xara rév vouov in connection with crowns 
is not found before 303/2 B.c. when it supplants the former 
custom of naming the value of the crown. Apparently in this 
year or in the period of the “Four Years’ War” a law was 
passed regulating their value and establishing a fixed price. 
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Owing to the unsatisfactory state of the Athenian treasury at 
this time, the value could not have been a high one (Schmitt- 
henner, De Coronarum apud Athenienses Honoribus, p. 19, Tod, 
B.S.A. 1903, pp. 165 ff.). It should be noted that most of the 
crowns given between 306/5 and 303/2 B.c. were of olive (.G. 
II?, 479, 483, 487). 

In determining the date of this inscription I undertook a 
study of the formulae used in granting citizenship to aliens, 
and the results are given in part in the notes on the following 
lines. Although I have not carried the study beyond the year 
282 s.c., the variations in the’ phraseology of the formulae 
seem to be closely connected with the various political changes 
of the times, and an investigation of the later history of the 
formula should be of value, not only in studying the shift of 
political parties, but also in dating inscriptions of the third and 
second centuries B.c. 

Ll]. 22-23. When decrees conferring citizenship first appear 
in the Athenian documents, the choice of tribe, deme and phratry 
was unrestricted, and the new citizen enrolled himself as he 
pleased. The formula ypayacbar Kai Shpov kai 
dparplas #s dv BobAnrac remains constant in all inscriptions of the 
fourth century until ca. 334 B.c. There is one exception. The 
Samians (J.G. Il’, 1) are distributed in equal numbers amongst 
the ten: tribes. It is apparent in their case that this division 
was required so that they could not acquire undue political in- 
fluence in any one tribe. In J.G. II?, 350 we find a new addition 
to the regular formula, for the phrase xara rév vouov appears for 
the first time. This new formula must refer to a restrictive law 
of some kind. The nature of the restriction is never defined, and 
may have varied in different periods. The formulae zdjv é&y oi 
vouo. atayopebovow (1.G. 336, 385), xai av of vouor xeXebovew 
(7.G. 11?, 448) or dv of vouor Neyovew (1.G. 222, 405) may imply 
that at certain periods there were several laws covering the 
naturalization of aliens, though it might be unsafe to press the 
point that these formulae differ from the phrase xara rév véyuor in 
effect. It is unfortunate that J.G. II*, 336 isso fragmentary. If 
we could be certain that the correct reading and restoration is 


given there (efvac 5° abrdly dparplas [wy of 
pebovew]) we might infer that the phratry was the important point 
in the new law, and that while a new citizen might enrol in any tribe 
and deme, the brotherhoods were more exclusive and admission 
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in some was prohibited, and the new member could only enrol in 
certain phratries specified by law (kai oi vouor keXebovow or wv of 
vouo. AM€yovow). As was feared in the case of the Samians, new 
citizens might have been flocking to the same phratry and gaining 
too much political influence, or, more likely, the state deemed it 
wiser for these new citizens, who were generally wealthy, to be 
more evenly distributed over the country. Perhaps the pro- 
hibition had to do with border demes, for about the year 325 B.c. 
the right of aliens to acquire land on the border was forbidden. 
(Wilhelm, Wiener Studien, 1907, p. 1, Thalheim, P.W. s.v. 

The earliest datable appearance of the restriction appears 
in 331/0 (/.G. II*, 350). It is possible that the second decree 
in I.G. II?, 336 may be earlier, but Kirchner seems to be correct 
in placing it after 318/7. From the first decree on this stone 
we learn that the restriction was not in force in 334 B.c., so 
we are able to date the enactment of the law with tolerable 
accuracy, that is, between 334 and 331. We may go a step 
farther and claim that it was enacted by the oligarchical pro- 
Macedonian party under Demades, which supplanted Demos- 
thenes and his party after the fall of Thebes. 

It may be objected to this theory that J.G. II’, 222 proves 
that the restriction was enforced some ten years earlier. But 
if so it was repealed between 338/7 and 334/3 (J.G. II*, 237, 
336). The history of the period does not warrant this, and we 
see no good reason why J.G. I1?, 222 should not be placed after 
334 B.c. The formula of citizenship certainly implies the later 
date. 

Once the restriction went on the statute-books it proved ac- 
ceptable to all parties, and though changes may have been made, 
if that is what we are to infer from the varying formulae, there 
is only one period where there seems to be any repeal. When 
the oligarchical democracy came into power in 322/19 B.c. 
(Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 22) the restriction seems to 
have been removed for a time. A scrutiny of the gift was then 
required in its stead (J.G. II*, 398). Apparently the change 
was made towards the close of the régime, for some of the in- 
scriptions of the period contain the restriction. The documents 
which concern our study under the rule of Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, only reaffirm previous gifts of citizenship which seem 
to have been annulled during the oligarchy of 322-19. Euphron 
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of Sicyon had been made a citizen in 323 when he had been 
restricted in his enrolment according to law. In 318 he was 
readmitted on the same terms, that is, with the same restric- 
tions (J.G. II*, 448). The other case is that of Archippus who 
had been given citizenship without restriction in 334, but when 
he was readmitted after 318, he was not allowed to exercise free 
choice in regard to his phratry. We may infer that in 334 he 
had entered a phratry which had since been closed by law to 
aliens, and Archippus was no longer free to enrol himself therein 
(/.G. II?, 336). The phrase seems to have been added as an 
afterthought because the line is crowded in at the bottom of 
the decree. Perhaps it is a rider added later when Archippus 
sought to reénter his old phratry and the Athenians had to 
amend their decree. It may be that the full phrase would have 
been added if there had been room, but through lack of space 
the stonecutter inserted what he considered the essential part 
of the formula. This is unlikely however, because he could 
have used part of the preceding line and thus, by crowding a 
little, worked in the whole phrase. 

There is an apparent exception to this law in J.G. IT’, 553, 
which is dated between 307-5 B.c. In this decree a Neaian 
is honored, but whatever aéove.acac#ac may mean, it does not give 
the full rights of citizenship as implied in ypa~ac#a: and hence 
cannot be counted as a real exception. The decree probably 
confers certain festival privileges only, and does not carry with 
it the rights of citizenship. In those decrees which confer full 
citizenship under the rule of Antigonus and Demetrius the restric- 
tion always appears (cf. /.G. II*, 507, 508, 576, 577; probably 570 
should be dated after 279 B. c. instead of in 307-1 as placed by 
Kirchner). Between 301 and 295 B. c. there is only one decree 
which deals with citizenship (/.G. II’, 643), and it is so frag- 
mentary that we cannot determine anything beyond the fact 
that the individuals concerned are apparently reaffirmed in their 
citizenship. 

After the fall of Athens in 294 B.c. we find that the law has 
been repealed (/.G. II*?, 646). It is impossible to determine 
the date of the repeal because of our scanty evidence, but it seems 
more reasonable to place the responsibility on the shoulders 
of the restored democracy in 301 B.c. than on the tyrant Lachares 
or on the pro-Macedonian oligarchs in 294. This at least we 
The oligarchs did not revive the restriction after Athens 
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came into the hands of Demetrius, and we may be sure that 
they did not enact it during their régime.’ 

When the democracy was restored in 288 B.c. after the expul- 
sion of Demetrius, the laws affecting citizenship were revised. 
During the democratic régime we find decrees of citizenship 
almost invariably imposing the restriction. In J.G. ID, 652 
the formula xadarep oi mpoyovo abrod is possibly the old restriction 
Kara Tov vouov in a new dress. The only exception in the period 
is [.G. I]*, 654, in which the king, Audoleon, is presented with 
Athenian citizenship. His royal gifts and still more royal promises 
to help in recovering Piraeus were enough to give him entrance 
whither he would. The abrogation of the law in his case sup- 
ports the theory that the restriction applied to aristocratic 
phratries.2_ The new inscription which confers citizenship upon 
Artemidorus xara rov vouorv is, therefore, to be dated under the 
democratic government which existed between 288-280 rather 
than under the democracy of 301-296 B.c. 

L. 24. rods 6€ rpvraves trois mpvravebovras rod Movrixidvos pnvds 
dodvat abrod This is the only example in Attic 
insctiptions where the month of service of the prytaneis is given. 
As the phrase 7 rpwrn éxxAnoia always means the next meeting of 
the assembly, we may infer that this decree was passed on the 
last prytany meeting in Elaphebolion. Since we know from 1.4. 
II?, 662 that the last prytany meeting in Elaphebolion was held 
on the last day of the month, we have here additional proof that 
these two decrees were passed on the self-same day. It is ap- 
parent that the name of the tribe which was to hold the prytany 
for the coming month, was not yet known, else it would have 
been given. The order in which each tribe held the prytany 
was not determined at the beginning of the year, as was formerly 
believed. Nicklin (Journal of Philology, 24, p. 76) first suggested 
that the succeeding prytanizing tribe might have been chosen by 
lot at the end of the term of office of each retiring prytany, and 
Ferguson has developed the proof of this (Athenian Secretaries, 

1 For the history of the years 295-282 and the dates of the archons in this 
period see ‘Athenian Archons from 294-262 B.c.’, 
Classical Philology, July, 1914. 

2It is possible that 652 and 654 belong to the same year and for some 
reason the restriction was not imposed in that year. These decrees form 
the only exceptions during the period of independence between 288 and 


which is to appear in 


280 B.c 
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pp. 19 ff.). He has clearly shown that when the phrase ros 
mpuravevovras detva Was used, the decree was passed 
at the last meeting of the prytany and the tribal name was 
always that of the prytanizing tribe at the time. When the 
formula mpuraves ris detvos Was used, the name was 
also that of the prytanizing tribe, and the decree belonged to 
one of the earlier meetings of the prytany. The name of the 
tribe succeeding to the prytany was never given and this implies 
that it was never known. The lot for the following prytany 
could not have been drawn on the first day of the incoming 
prytany as there is one example of a prytany meeting on the 
first day of its term (/.G. 11’, 649). It does not seem possible 
that the necessary preliminaries could have been arranged in 
a single day, and it is probable that the drawing was the last 
item of business at the last meeting of the retiring prytany. 
L. 27. rovs Oecpobéras eicayayely doxiuaciav The 
first appearance of such a formula in decrees conferring citizen- 
ship is found in 334 B.c. U.G. IP, 336; 358 is probably contem- 
porary, as its formulae are identical and there is no other period 
in which such a combination is found). When the restriction in 
the right of enrolment was introduced later (apparently ca. 
332 B.c.), the scrutiny before the public courts seems to have 
been abandoned. It was required once in the years 321-319 B.c. 
I.G. I1?, 398), although none of the other decrees of citizenship 
in this period contain the clause (ef. 7.G. II’. 385, 392, 393, 394, 
395). From this we might conclude that this mode of procedure 
was revived towards the close of the oligarchical régime (oi & 79 
dd\vyapxla I.G. 448). At any rate the scrutiny 
by the thesmothetae seems to have been abolished on the resto- 
ration of the democracy, for the provision does not occur again 
in decrees of citizenship until the close of the century. The only 
decree of this class between 318 and 306 B.c. is J.G. II?, 448, which 
merely restores to Euphron the citizenship which was taken away 
from him by the oligarchy. This gift is onthe same terms as be- 
fore, and no scrutiny is required. During the years 317/6—302/1 
B.c. the scrutiny of the gift by the thesmothetae was not required 
while the rayias rod éjuou was‘the officer who paid for decrees 
(7.G. IP, 508, 558, 576, 577). When he was replaced by 6 ézi 
rH dvoxnoe in 303/2 (see note on line 36) the regulation was 
again introduced, probably in order to limit the more or less in- 
discriminate giving which had prevailed in preceding years. It 
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is probable that this provision was adopted by the party un- 
friendly to Demetrius in 303 B.c. and, like the other innovations, 
was unchanged by him when he reéstablished his authority. 
At any rate, the scrutiny of the gift was required in the month 
Metageitnion in 302/1 B.c. U.G. II*, 507). We cannot tell 
whether the regulation was still retained on the statutes by the 
moderate democrats who came into power after the battle of 
Ipsus, for there are no decrees extant from 301 to 296 B.c. which 
confer the gift of citizenship. In 295/4 B.c. all restrictions in 
regard to the choice of tribe, deme, and phratry were removed, 
but the thesmothetae were ordered to.bring their scrutiny of 
the gift of citizenship before the assembly. Until new evidence 
is forthcoming we cannot decide whether these changes in the 
laws were due to the legislation of the moderates in 301/0 or to 
that of the party which came into power on the fall of Lachares. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the scrutiny was adopted as 
a substitute procedure when the restrictions in regard to the 
enrolment of aliens as citizens were removed. The thesmothetae 
retained this right of scrutiny at least until 272/1 B.c., even 
though the restrictions of enrolment were revived again at some 
unknown point in 288/7 B.c. The following decrees belong to 
the years 295-272 B.c.: J.G. I1*, 646, 648, 652, 654, 663, 667, 682. 
Since all the honorary decrees within these limits have the 
formula, we may assume that its use was constant throughout 
the whole period from 295-272 B.c. From the evidence at hand 
we cannot definitely exclude the years 301-295 B.c. as a possible 
date for the new inscription, while, on the other hand, there is 
no possible objection to dating it in the vears 289/8-282/1 B.c. 

The purpose of this scrutiny by the thesmothetae is nowhere 
defined. It was probably an examination into the merits of 
the case, to determine whether the services to the state were 
worthy of such a reward, rather than to ascertain the property 
qualifications of the recipient. In the case of public benefac- 
tions, such as gifts of grain or money, such an enquiry by the 
jmpecunious state would be most incongruous. But as the reg- 
ulation to prevent the indiscriminate conferring of citizenship, 
a protective measure of this kind would serve the purpose well 
The recurrence of the phrase doximacia ris dwpeds Supports this 
view (/.G. IP, 646, 654, 667; possibly 7.G. II*, 706). 

L. 29. érav ra dikacrnma. This is the only 


oceurrence of this variation of the regular formula and is most 
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important in that this is the only bit of evidence which proves 
that the public courts dealt with this subject. The usual expres- 
sion is 6rav mp@rov tAnp@ow dixacrnprov eis Eva Kai Tevtaxocious diKa- 
oras (1.G. II, 395, ete.). The variation eicayayev .. . eis rd 
dixacrhpiov is also common (J.G. II’, 646, 654, ete.). The plural 
éixaoryp.a, Without the definite article, is found four times (J.G. 
II?, 646, 7.G. 11, 396, 402, II, 5, 407 b.). An expression similar 
to that found in this decree occurs in Aristotle ("A@. TloA. LIX, 5), 
where amongst the various duties of the thesmothetae we read 
Kal Tats apxats Ta Ta Kal Ta 

L. 30. érws with the subjunctive without a» is rare in final 
sentences in Attic decrees. (Three examples in the fourth cen- 
tury, 5 in the third, 8 in the second, Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 253.) 

Ll. 31-32. It is also possible to restore arodnYovra: dwpeds. 

L. 35. This inscription was apparently set up in the precinct 
of Aglaurus. No other restoration seems possible. & 'Ayopa 
does not suit either the croxnédov arrangement or the testimony 
of the stone, which seems to have a bar of the lambda still pre- 
served. é ‘AyXatpou is the only possible restoration, but there 
is no other inscription known to us which was set up in this 
precinct, and there is no apparent reason why this decree should 
be placed there. It is still more puzzling to determine why 
the stone was brought up from below for this wall when it is 
clear from the inscriptions (ten in all), broken fragments of 
architecture, sculpture, reliefs, ete., which make it up, that there 
was plenty of material on the Acropolis already. One is tempted 
to believe that a portion of the Acropolis was itself sacred to 
Aglaurus—possibly near the stairway which led to the lower 
precinct. At any rate, if the stone was carried up from below, 
the location of the sanctuary near the cave of Pan and the western 
stairway (Weller A.J.A. 1908, p. 68) seems much more reasonable 
than the site below the Erechtheum (Judeich Topographie von 
Athen, p. 272). 

L. 37. rods rH dvcorxnoe. The restoration is certain since 
the stoichedon arrangement requires it, and portions of the sigma 
of the article still remain on the stone. The phrase éwi 79 dkouxjnoe 
appears in inscriptions first in #.G. II*, 463 (8307/6) Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen, Vol. 1, pp. 615-6; Ferguson, op. cit., p. 113). 
Habron, the son of Lycurgus, is named as the officer émi rf 
dvoxnoer and happens to be the only one whom we know by name. 
Whatever his duties in 307/6 B.c., they do not interfere with 
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those of the raplas rod dyuov who pays for the recording of 
the decree. The latter officer still retained this duty at least 
as late as 305/4 (I.G. II?, 478, 479), and it is probable that 
he was not displaced until some time during, or at the end 
of, 303/2, as I.G. 11’, 558 was not passed until this year since 
the formula regarding the value of the crown in this decree 
has the phrase xara rov vouov. I.G. II?, 488, line 26, may be 
restored as follows: [rov 7H A] A[A: dpaxyas as 
well as with the phrase [rauiay rod dqyov]. This inscription 
therefore cannot be used as evidence one way or the other. 
The next datable inscription shows that the steward of the people 
was displaced by the officer in charge of the administration in 
the month Anthesterion in 302/1 B.c. (J.G. II*, 500, ef. Oixovoyos, 
‘Ed. ‘Apx. 1910, pp. 401 ff.). But he again is displaced by 6 
rauias rod déyuov in the month Scirophorion of the same year (/.G. 
II?, 505). This change of officers in the same year is unusual, 
but this was a season of peculiar storm and stress in Athenian 
politics, and such changes are to be expected with the changing 
complexion of the party in control of the government (cf. Fergu- 
son, Klio, V, pp. 155-179). It is probable that we should date 
the first disappearance of the rayuias rod équov in 303/2 as a part 
of the reforms instituted by the party in opposition to Demetrius 
which gained control of the government during his absence in the 
Peloponnese (cf. Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, pp. 141-2). The 
new party was soon forced out and Demetrius reéstablished Strat- 
ocles at the head of affairs. He made no changes in the election 
of officers, however, and the officer éi 79 dcocxnoe continued to 
pay for the cost of decrees for the short remaining period of 
Demetrius’ control of Athens. Towards the close of 302/1 B.c. 
there is a return to the old order of things, for we find the rayias 
ro) déjuwov reinstated and this officer paid the cost of the decree 
I.G. 11, 505). This is the last appearance of the rayias rot dnyov 
in the inscriptions. The political creed of the party which re- 
lieved the minister évi 79 dvuorxqyoe of the expenses in connection 
with the public records at the end of 302/1 can only be conjec- 
tured. Since no reference is made to Demetrius in /.G. II*, 505 
we may reasonably infer that the party was not friendly to their 
former overlord, and it is probable that they gained the leader- 
ship shortly after Demetrius left to join Antigonus. Though they 
changed the duties of the minister of the administration, they 
were not strong enough to maintain their position, and in 
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the following year Stratocles was apparently reéstablished. 
At any rate he was mover of the decree on the twenty-eighth 
of Metageitnion in 301/0 B.c. (J.G. IF’, 640). This implies his 
return to the leadership. Whether he made any changes in the 
financial boards or not is uncertain, since evidence is lacking. 
His tenure of office, however, was brought to an abrupt close by 
the battle of Ipsus and the defeat of Demetrius. ‘The moderate 
democrats who then came into office proceeded to revise the con- 
stitution in a thorough manner (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 
124 ff.). We cannot tell whether these changes were put into 
effect immediately after the battle of Ipsus or at the beginning of 
the next year, but it is probable that they were made at once. 
At any rate the rayias rod djuou was replaced by a board and never 
reappears in inscriptions again. In the year 299/8 we find that 
the cost of the inscription was paid by 6 éferaorns xai of rpirrbapxou 
(.G. IP?, 641, 643). These officers were apparently assigned 
this duty in 301/0 B.c. by the moderate democrats and continued 
to perform it probably until the administration of Lachares in 
295 B.c. It is not clear whether Lachares made any changes in 
the administration of financial affairs. The decrees passed during 
his régime are too fragmentary to determine the point. It would 
be reasonable to‘assume that he would prefer to vest the adminis- 
tration in the hands of an individual rather thana board. After 
Athens fell in the spring of 294 and a pro-Macedonian party came 
into power, we find that the minister of the administration pays 
for the cost of the decree while the exetastes and trittyarchs allot 
the money for a statue (J.G. II*, 646; ef. 648). These officials and 
their duties may be a survival from the previous régime, but it 
cannot be proved as yet.' There is no evidence that any change 
was made at the end of the year 295/4 and it is practically certain 
that these officers remained in power until the fall of Demetrius 
and the revolt of Athens in 288. When the democracy returned 
to power in that year (Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 92), they 
recalled Demochares from exile and probably made him the 
chairman of the college, oi Which they reéstablished. 
In all the decrees during the democratic régime this board allots 
the funds (uepizac) for recording and setting up the inscriptions. 
We may safely assume, therefore, that the college existed con- 
tinuously from 288 to 280 79 B.c. 

1 Ferguson, (‘Athenian Politics of the Early Third Century,’ Alio, V, pp. 
171 ff.) treats this period somewhat differently. 
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Since there is no evidence for the college oi évi rH drocnqfoe in 
301-295 B.c., we cannot date the new inscription in that period 
without revising the history of the financial boards at that time. 
On the other hand, there is ample evidence for the existence of the 
college in 288-0 B.c. The history of this board gives the strongest 
support yet found for dating J.G. II*, 663 in the later period. 

L. 37. The usual phrase 76 yevouevor avakwua was not added 
by the stonecutter. There is no trace of any letters after drocxnoe. 

The reference to King Lysimachus in lines 2 and 17 dates 
this decree in the years 301/0-295/4 or 288/7-282/1 B.c.' 
By studying the various formulae in the body of the decree, 
we are practically compelled to assign it to the later period. 
If we should date the inscription in the earlier period, we must 
assume that the restrictions of registration in gifts of citizenship 
were not removed in 301 but continued to exist and were abol- 
ished somewhere between 297 and 295 B.c. and that this abolition 
was not due to party changes. While the restriction was still 
in effect, the doxtwacia of the gift was added. But it is much 
easier to believe that the latter was required only when the 
former was abolished, as seems to be the case in 295/4. Still 
greater difficulty is introduced into the history of the board ézi 77 
dvouxnoer if the decree is assigned to the earlier period. We must in 
that case assume that the board oi évi 77 dcouwnoe was established 
in 301/0, and shared the functions of the board which is called 
6 é£eracrns Kai of rpetrbapxoe in some ill-defined way during the 
following five years, for in the new inscription the former board 
allots (wepicar) the cost of the inscription, while in J.G. II’, 641 
(299/8) the latter officers pay (do0vac) the expenses. Such a con- 
fusion of duties might be justified from the history of the year 
302/1 B.c. but would lack warrant in the later period, because 
there were no political upheavals at that time to explain the 
change. Furthermore, we should need to assume that the officer 
6 rH Was reéstablished under the administration of 
Lachares, and that the plural board came back into power again 
in the following year. The accumulative evidence of these 
formulae tends to establish the date of this inscription within 
the years 288/7-282/1. At this point the evidence of J.G. IT’, 
662 becomes available for a more exact dating. The similarity 
in subject matter and in wording is so great that there can be 
no doubt that they belong very close together. From the frag- 


1 Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 144 ff., ef. Classical Philology, 1914, l.c. 
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ment preserved of J.G. I, 662, it is seen that the decree was 
passed on the thirtieth day of the ninth prytany on the thirtieth 
day of the ninth month. Month and prytany therefore coincide 
and we may make the following restoration: 

[puraveias ever Kai] véat 

Wpuravelas KTX.} 
If we exclude the earlier period, there is only one name in the 
later vears which can be restored and that is Diocles. Professor 
Kirchner, in dating /.G. II’, 662, assigned it to the archonship 
of Menecles restoring Mevexdéov instead of Mevexdéous. 
While this spelling can be justified, we do not believe that this 
date can be accepted. In the spring of 272 Lysimachus had 
already murdered his son, and the whole civilized world, shocked, 
repudiated his friendship and alliance. Athens could not have 
been any exception. She turned to Asia for help against Antig- 
onus, and perhaps dreamed that her island kingdom might yet 
be won back in a measure (Classical Philology, 1914, l.c.). The 
cordial relations between Lysimachus and Athens indicated in 
I.G. If, 662, 663 do not accord with the situation at Athens 
as we understand it in 282. It is very doubtful if the archon 
Menecles is correctly dated by Kirchner in 283/2. The point 
is disputed but probably he should be placed in 281/0. In that 
case Lysimachus was dead long before the decrees were passed.' 
A third argument against dating /.G. II*, 662 in the archonship of 
Menecles is found in /.G. II°, 664. If the latter inscription be 
restored, no arrangement of prytanies can be found to agree with 
the scheme given under /.G. II*, 662—unless we assume a viola- 
tion of the stoichedon arrangement. All these considerations 
are to be urged against dating /.G. II*, 662 in 283/2 in the 
archonship of Menecles. There is none to be urged against 
placing this and the new decree in the archonship of Diocles. 
The stoichedon arrangement, the formulae employed, the arrange- 
ment of the prytanies, and the historical content of the inserip- 
tions all point to the archonship of Diocles. Both of these 
inscriptions were passed accordingly on the thirtieth day of 
EKlaphebolion in the vear 288/7 B.c. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON 
1 For a discussion of this whole problem see Classical Philology, 1914, l.c. 

I have no new arguments to add, and to avoid repetition I refer those in- 
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CIVITA LAVINIA, THE SITE OF ANCIENT LANUVIUM 


Part II]! 


To visit the Villa Frediani one takes the road between the 
“Bernini” fountain and the church and convent of the Immac- 
ulate Conception; while ascending the hill one should notice 
three truncated fluted columns of peperino, possibly in situ 
but immured in modern masonry on the right of the road, and 
on the left, farther up, the ends of three parallel concrete walls, 
buried in the bank; at their bases is a strip of paving, probably 
belonging to the same road as that which I noted opposite 
the campo santo. The capacious residence and stables now 
belong to Signor Frediani, but were formerly called the 
Casa Dionigi, and still earlier the Casa Bonelli. They rest 
almost wholly upon ancient concrete bases; the windows com- 
mand wide views of mountain, plain and sea. The facade of 
the dwelling-house has a marble inscription commemorating 
the visit in 1723 of James III Stuart, and Clementina, his wife, 
“Rex reginaque Britannorum.” In the sitting room is a marble 
statuette of the bearded Hercules sitting wearily upon a rock 
over which his lion skin has been spread; the whole marble is 
about three feet high; it seems good work of the imperial age. 
The portico contains ancient colonnettes and capitals; a small 
strigillate sarcophagus, a roughly executed marble puteal with 
cupids and garlands in relief; a togate statue of an orator, 
natural size, having a countenance suggestive of the emperor 
Tiberius; and at each end some very pleasing Etruscan poly- 
chrome terra-cottas comprising bits of friezes with hawksbeak, 
palmette and meander patterns, also portions of statuettes. 
The inscriptions discovered in the past few decades at Civita 
Lavinia have been zealously reported for publication in the 
Notizie degli Scavi, but by way of exception there is in Sig. 


” 


1 For Part I, see A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 18-81. The notes signed vw. a 
have been kindly supplied by Dr. Thomas Ashby. 
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Frediani’s possession a tiny base of white polished marble, 
measuring 0.10 m.X0.07X0.05, having upon its upper surface 
holes for the feet of a bronze statuette, where some of the solder- 
ing metal still sticks, and upon its front the accompanying 
inscription (Fig. 3)' which from its simplicity and its quaint 
lettering should be dated at least two centuries before Christ. 
—— The court is bounded on the 
south by an embankment wall, 

the concrete of which clearly 


{ pS shows the long high depressions 
left by the posts, which in 


ancient construction supported 


the planks of the wooden mould. 
EN The formal garden below, strewn 
with gray capitals and fluted 


columns, has at its lower end 
another large mass of concrete, 
visible on its east side toa height 
of two metres. The east or rear 
side of the main building con- 
tains concrete in three strata of 
differing materials, rising five or 
six metresabove the ground and 
conserving in spots its brick 
facing. To the north, close by, 
is seen a low rectangular corner 
formed by walls of roughly set 
reticulate work; farther up in 
the olive orchard by the big 
rose garden near the western 
road is another square of 
ancient concrete. Near this 
place there came to light in 
1826 a quantity of iron weapons, spears, swords, and utensils 
for domestic use, also the inscription? of the Augustan age, 
referring to Aulus Castricius; again in 1882 there was found in 
these grounds a rare dedicatory inscription to the Tempestates.’ 


Figure 3.—Earty Depicatory IN- 
SCRIPTION IN THE VILLA FREDIANI 


1 Figs. 1 and 2 are in Part I. This inscription may perhaps be restored to 
read Jun ONI Am PILIA (=Ampelia). 
*C.I.L. XIV, 2105. 3C.I.L. XIV, 2093. 
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The estate continues across the road towards the northwest 
and here one finds the high ancient retaining-wall, displaying 
two varieties of the opus incertum, a coarser and a finer; it ex- 
tends southward for sixty metres, and at the lower extremity 
rather high up it is built of square stone blocks. Along the 
southern side of the terrace, incorporated into an olive mill 
(il montano) one may visit, by the light of a candle, two ancient 
rooms which once had vaulted ceilings and which show oblong 
panels of stucco, the outlines of which are actual depressions, 
as in the style prevalent in Pompeii prior to 100 B.c. Nibby’s 
conjectures on the uses of these rooms are pure fantasy; but 
that the building served public rather than private purposes 
is proved by the finding here of the only inscription concerning 
Lanuvium that has ever been seen by scholars in its original 
position.' It was in the wall of a rectangular niche about eight 
feet square with a long seat, the rendez-vous, or more likely the 
donation of a certain body of the citizens, the Clodia Firma. 
Considerably to the north and farther back up the hillside is 
a high supporting wall of concrete from which the reticulate 
facing has nearly disappeared. Nibby calls it the highest of 
a series of three parallel supporting walls. It contains tall 
niches a metre and a half wide, capped by half domes, and is 
undoubtedly the ruin represented, in a far better state of preser- 
vation, by an engraving of Volpi.’ 

From the Villa Frediani we return to a point two thirds of 
the way down to the great fountain, and here turn to the right 
through a cross street, beside which extends for nine metres 
a rather thin ancient wall of opus incertum. One sees parts of 
mediaeval walls extending into the bank. The building seems 
to be the one referred to in earlier works as the house with 
porticos. We turn again to the right and ascend the hill of St. 
Laurence, noticing a large room of coarse reticulate walls which 
rises from the garden on the left. Entering the Villa Sforza 
and passing behind the conspicuous new residence, we find 
ourselves at once surrounded by the architecture of the imperial 
age, amid the most intricate and in some respects the most 
interesting remains which Lanuvium has thus far vielded. 
Their existence was unknown until the years 1884 to 1886 
when Lord Savile, then British ambassador to Italy, carried on 

1CI.L. XIV, 2126, CVRIA CLODIA FIRMA. 

2 Volpi, Vet. Lat. V, p. 86. 
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extensive explorations here with the assistance of Mr. Pullan 
and Sig. Seratrice. The English diplomat, who was an intelli- 
gent and successful excavator, but not an archaeologist, was 
naturally more interested in getting out from the site objects 
of beauty than in leaving in position that which might serve 


Fictre 4.—LookinGg NORTHWARD ALONG THE FRONT OF THE PoRTICO 


in an ideal reconstruction. No plan of the numerous buildings 
and porticos, no adequate description of the excavations, not 


even « complete list of the artistic treasures acquired was pub- 


lished.! Lord Savile believed that he was excavating a Roman 

For desultorv allusions to the site ef Not. Scav. S84, p 159, 239. 1885, 
p. 192. ISS86, p. 26. 1889, p. 47. 1890, p. 218. 1891, p. 253. 1892, p. 
235 ISOS, 46 Ve irch. Hist. XVIII p. 27 Archaeologia, 1886, Vol. 49, 
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villa of the imperial age. He speaks of a series of chambers 
with mosaic pavements surrounded by porticos, and is particu- 
larly impressed with the number of pipes, reservoirs and drains 
which came to light. Somewhere upon the hill there was found 
a building of the republican period, quadrate construction 
with twelve courses intact, the walls of which were respectively 
15 and 7 vards in length. Near this there came to light an 
ancient road 35 m. long but reported as only 1.80 m. in width, 


Figure 5.—THE NORTHERN END OF THE RESTORED PART OF THE PorRTICO 


which was supposed to have led up to some temple or citadel. 
Along the west side of the hill the reticulate portico was discov- 
ered to a length of 314 feet, and the excavators believed that it 
originally extended also along the north side. For a space of 
83 feet it was restored by Sig. Seratrice, on ancient traces 
and mostly with ancient material, to a height of 15 feet, 2 inches, 
exclusive of the parapet (Figs. 4 and 5). 

p. 367. 1893, Vol. 53, p. 152. Journal of British and American Archaeological 
Society of Rome I, pp. 13, 84, 112, 213. More useful are the photographs 
of Moscioni, many of which, taken on this spot, are entitled ‘Scavi di Nemi”! 
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The artistic finds were numerous and interesting, comprising 
inter alia the following: 

Portions of seven fine horses of Parian marble and of Greek 
workmanship, believed to have belonged to a quadriga and 
equestrian statues, as there were found the spoke of a chariot 
wheel and fragments of a rider. 


Figure 6.—MArRBLE TREASURES FROM LANUVIUM AS FoRMERLY DISPLAYED 
THE British EmMBassy IN RoME 


Five torsos of soldiers wearing the corselet and armed with 
the short sword. 

\ figure in tunic and mantle supposed to be a charioteer, 
work of the first or second century A.D. 

A water nymph, “the lower part of whose figure is encircled 
with rippling waves, admirably rendered in the marbie.”’ 

A colossal head, called that of Juno, 0.35 m. high, with the 
hair descending in wavy masses on each side and covering the 
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upper half of each ear. This beautiful head, with those of 
three horses, was admired twenty-five years ago in the stairway 
of the British embassy at Rome (Fig. 6). 

Many coins, brooches and figurines. 

Terra cotta facings of an Etruscan temple of the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ. 

These last are the most exquisite as well as the most ancient 
of all the finds. Lord Savile considered them Greek work of 
the ninth century which could lend credence to the tradition 
of the foundation of Lanuvium by Greeks (Diomede)! returning 
from the capture of Troy. They consist of ornamental plaques 
from the architrave, palmette friezes, and numerous polychro- 
matic antifixes, mostly representing a life-sized female face 
in a high, rounding frame, but in certain cases portraying a 
group, such as Artemis with two lions, or a satyr and a maenad 
with a panther. From the plaques the temple would appear 
to be the oldest of all which have been discovered in central 
Italy.2. The red and black palmettes, adorned with a white 
border, are in a very ancient style and resemble those of the 
temple of Samos. The masks are from an age less remote, but 
certainly as old as the sixth century. If the plaques and masks 
came from the same temple, we may suppose that the masks, 
being at once more exposed and more prominently seen, were 
replaced by new ones at the later period. These decorations 
betray strong Ionian influence and possess a singularly delicate 
beauty.® 

With the exception of an antifix now in the museo di Villa 
Giulia these finds seem to have been taken to England. A 
portion of the ancient temple, with its revetment of bright 
terra-cotta has been conjecturally restored for the Etruscan 
room of the British Museum. To the same institution were 
donated five fragments of horses, the torso in a tunic, and one 
of the torsos in armor.* It would be a pleasure to learn the 

1 Appian, Bell. civ. II, 20. 

2L. Fenger, Le temple etrusco-latin de l’Italie centrale (Copenhague, 1909), p. 
15. 

’ For illustrations cf. Not. Scav. 1895, p. 46. Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery 
(London, 1905), vol. I, p. 100. Tomassetti, Camp. Rom. vol. I, pp. 31, 32. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 1893, p. 217. 

‘Smith, Cat. of Sculpt., Gr. and Rom. Antig. in the Br. Mus. (London, 1904), 
Vol. IIT, p. 103, Nos. 1749-1751. 
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disposition of the Juno, of a Jupiter barely mentioned among 
the finds, and of the nymph rising from the rippling waves.' 

The site of these excavations has, in late years, been neglected 
and the remains are rapidly deteriorating. In view of their 
importance and of their present neglected state, I have made 
a plan (Fig. 7) of what I could see in the grassy season and 
will add a brief description. 
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\ 
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Figure 7.—PLAN OF THE PRINCIPAL REMAINS ON COoOLLE SAN LORENZO 


We seem to be standing in a quadriporticus, the northern 
side of which is a thin wall of regular reticulate work 26 m. 
in length, containing a door, and ornamented with six engaged 
columns averaging about 4.80 m. apart; the line along the west 
side, however, is preserved to a, length of only 14m. and consists 
of heavy rectangular piers (concrete faced with small tufa blocks), 
having similar engaged reticulate columns. The corner pier 
presents a right angle, into which two engaged columns are 


! Possibly at Nottingham? 
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clustered. Behind, to the north, at intervals of 5 m. and parallel 
with the portico, are two terrace-walls, the concrete of which 
is sparsely set with large irregular facing blocks (opus incertum). 
The interval between the lower two walls was once divided 
into rooms. Here at the west portion the cement pavement is 
in place; at the east there may be seen in the earth a metre 
above the pavement bits of red stucco and smal] black and 
white cubes of a tessellated pavement, with fragments of pottery 


8 
hk Say 


Figure 8.—StTone WALL OF THE TEMPIETTO 


and glass. Farther to the east, not orientated with the quadri- 
porticus,' there is a structure, 10 m. x 6 m., built of large rec- 
tilinear blocks of gray peperino set in thin layers of cement. 
Five courses stand in place, leaving a finished upper surface 
2.20 m. high (Fig. 8). The blocks show small holes for the 
hoisting tongs, especially in the uppermost course. The end 
of the structure facing south is incomplete, and the contour of 
the ground indicates that here were steps for the approach. 


1 It is convenient to use the term quadriporticus, but there is no real proof 
that the portico extended along the east and south sides of the open space. 
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The present appearance of the ruin suggests a small temple, 
facing south and overlooking the plateau now occupied by 
the town, and it is commonly called the tempietto.' Parts of 
an ancient paved street have been seen along its sides, both 
to the east and to the south. The ground behind and higher 
looks as if other ancient structures might lie not far beneath 


its surface.” 


Figure 9.—Door anp WINDOW IN THE RETICULATE WALL OF THE PORTICO 


1T have been led, however, to suspect, from a hardly visible wall behind 
the tempietto and in the same orientation, built of concrete on the right and of 
heavy blocks on the left, that this building is the one shown, cleared of earth, 
with wide steps leading down past its end, in the photograph No. 20229 of 
Moscioni, marked “Scavi nel lago di Nemi’’! If so it is a terrace of a much 
larger structure, and not a temple of the ordinary form. “There are some 
more small rooms (recently clearéd) behind the tempielio, with concrete 
walls and fine black and white mosaic pavements.” T. A. 

21 found no building like that unearthed in 1885 (Not. Scav. 1885, p. 192), 
partly quadrate and partly reticulate, which may be the same as the one 
which Lord Savile called a “bath.” It has probably been again covered with 
earth. 
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Going west from the quadriporticus we come first to a passage 
3.70 m. in width, which was doubtless once vaulted, as the piers 
along the sides measure over a metre each way. Beyond is a 
series of five rooms, averaging 4 m. x5 m. in dimension, bounded 
on the east by a long, thick outside wall. Each room, except 
the centre one, has a very narrow splayed window at a height 
sufficient to prevent the passer-by from looking in. The central 
room has a door (Fig. 9) that plainly shows its method of con- 
struction; the concrete above the opening rested upon a thick 
wooden lintel which has left its unmistakable imprint in the 
cement; then to avoid excessive strain upon this horizontal 
line, a wide relieving arch was built in the wall above. The 
spaces left by similar wooden lintels can be seen above the 
little windows. The thick outside wall shows patches of stucco 
upon its reticulate facing, and, in some of the rooms toward 
the north, rectangular cuttings for the floor beams of an upper 
story can be seen. Beyond the north end of the passage is a 
triangular space and a stucco-lined reservoir at a distinctly 
higher level than the floor of the rooms. The back wall of this 
space is of opus incertum but of much better construction than 
the northernmost of the three terrace-walls, which it meets at 
an angle of about thirty degrees. It contains an arched opening 
leading to interior vaults, largely of modern reconstruction, 
from which an ancient tunnel (cuniculus) leads back into the 
native tufa. Within the vault there lies the marble capital of 
a pilaster; without, on the bank, I noticed a large piece of a 
peperino moulding. 

Nearby begins the restored portion of the long west portico, 
that originally extended from a point not far from the new white 
residence 314 feet due northward to a point in the vineyards 
where the farthest traces were found. As restored (probably 
for the most part correctly) the ambulatory is 3.20 m. wide; 
along the west or open side the modern roof rests upon an arcade 
having piers (0.90 m.x0.75 m.) of small stone blocks to which 
on the outside slender engaged columns are attached. These, like 
those of the quadriporticus, are of fine reticulate work varied 
by four narrow bands of flat bricks; they have Tuscan capitals 
of peperino and support two mouldings above of the same stone, 
separated by a narrow horizontal strip of reticulate. Opposite 
each of the piers of the arcade, 3.60 m. to the west, is a ponderous 
stone post rising only a few inches above the surface, having 
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a square hole in the top, possibly for a trellis pole but more likely 
foraherm. Nearby is an ancient pit, the use of which is unknown, 
and north of it a very deep well. The restored portion ends at 
an ancient cross wall containing an arched door. The quasi- 
reticulate embankment wall, which forms the inner side of the 
ambulatory, has suffered a breach at the mouth of a tunnel- 
drain cut in the solid tufa, and just beyond was perforated by a 
door opening upon a steep flight of twenty-eight steps (see 
Fig. 5). At the nineteenth step, on a level with the roof of the 
portico as restored, there is a door to the north, but no landing 
to interrupt the steps. 

The upper level, that is, the ground extending back from the 
roof of the portico, shows nothing of interest in the immediate 
vicinity of the stairs. Thirty-eight metres to the north are two 
long walls, separated by a deep channel, running across the hill 
east to west for thirty-seven metres. The rear wall, of reticulate, 
supports the higher land behind it; a series of vaults below 
and a large pipe about half way up suggest that it belonged to 
a long fountain (nymphaeum), and today the channel always 
has considerable water. At the centre of the wall stands a small 
mediaeval tower built of stone blocks, probably a record of some 
building' belonging to the friars of St. Lawrence, who owned 
this locality for centuries though I have found no good evidence 
that they founded a monastery here. 

To the, east, across the road, in the Minelli vineyard, which 
crowns the summit of the hill, I observed under a small tool- 
house a round concrete foundation having a cement lining as 
if for a water basin, and from its two embankment walls, one 
of reticulate running southeast by east twenty-three metres to 
the declivity, the other at right angles toward the south, of opus 
incertum, visible for 10 m. to a height of 3m. In this vineyard, 
a quarter of a century ago, there was uncovered and 
again buried a huge rectangular enclosure,? 30 m. north to 
south and 7 m. east to west, built of rectangular blocks left 
rough on the interior; this was called the arz Lanuvina by 
certain Italian scholars of that day, but neither its shape nor 
its position seem right for a military stronghold. The fact that 

1A. Galieti, “Il Castello di Civita Lavinia’’ (in Archivio della R. Socitta 
Romana di Storia Patria, 1909), pp. 27 ff. 


2 Not. Scav. 1884, p. 159. 
3 “There is, however, no doubt in my mind that the ancient arx stood on 


the summit of this hill.” T. A, 
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the inner sides of the block were left rough suggests that the 
enclosure, filled with earth, may have formed an elevated terrace 
upon which the temple of Juno stood. 

If we return down the road, we notice ancient street paving 
in position not far from the tempietto, while on our right massive 
peperino blocks from some important structure of an early 
period protrude from the high modern embankment. To our 
left and well above the road is the Baccarini vineyard, where 
in the course of agricultural operations, parts of an imposing 
stone structure have been seen. The inscriptions of Juno 
Sospita have been found largely on the land just below this 
little plateau.! The archaic terra cottas were found upon the 
land lower down and to the west. Hence it seems reasonable 
to suppose that upon this commanding site the savior goddess 
was enshrined.2 This ground has never been excavated; Lord 
Savile wished to purchase it but did not succeed; it is now 
said to be available and might after a moderate expenditure 
yield highly important information. 

As to the original plan and uses of the porticos behind the 
Sforza residence, one cannot hazard assertions. The terra 
cottas and the inscriptions support the view that here we are 
in close proximity to the sacred enclosure of Juno. I find it 
hard to suppose that an extensive private villa occupied so 
large a part of a hill which was sacred to Juno from remote 
antiquity. Especially if we suppose that the sacred grove 
descended to the west we shall not look for a private domain 
of the second century cutting off the ancient shrine from the 
grove devoted to the same worship.’ Furthermore the abun- 
dance of statuary discovered here, and its character, colossal or 
monumental (quadriga, Juno, Jupiter, soldiers), seem consistent 
rather with a public domain. A fragmentary inscription con- 
taining the name of Juno, found in the locality in 1892, expressly 

One of them, C.J.L. XIV, 2088, expressly mentions a costly statue of the 
goddess. 

? Westphal was inclined to locate the temple at a spot west of the town 
where a century ago high walls were standing in a certain vineyard. Gell 
suggested the building just south of the town walls. Nibby returned, correctly, 
to the opinion of Volpi and placed the temple somewhere on the heights to 
the north. 

*The language of Livy (8, 14) aedes lucusque Sospitae Iunonis indicates 
a certain unity. 
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mentions a portico or porticos' and the name porticos of Juno 
might be given tentatively to the existing remains; the rooms 
of nearly uniform size may or may not be the sleeping places 
mentioned by Varro.? If incubation was practiced in connection 
with the worship here, this spot, which contains numerous 
subterranean tunnels* cut in the native tufa, would lend itself 
readily to priestly imposture. 

Not. Scav. 1892, p. 235. IER-ROC PORTICV .. VW 

2Varro, L. Lat. 5, 162. cubiculum suggests incubation, but perhaps 
merely designates the sleeping rooms of the teraple priests. 

3 Not wholly ancient to be sure; one is still worked as a pozzolana quarry: 


(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Palaeolithic Man in Europe.—Under the title Palaeolithic Man and 
Terramara Settlements in Europe (New York, 1912, Macmillan. 507 pp.; 
74 pls.; 175 figs. Svo. $5.50 net), Ropert Munro publishes his ‘‘ Munro lec- 
tures’’ delivered at the University of Edinburgh in 1912. He divides his book 
into two parts, in the first of which he discusses man’s place in the organic 
world, man and the glacial phenomena, cave researches, chronological prob- 
lems, fossil man in various parts of Europe, the pithecanthropus erectus, the 
palaeolithic races of Europe, and the transition to neolithic culture. In the 
second part he treats of terramara structures and their parallels in other 
countries, the culture represented, the pile dwellings in the Po valley, and the 
relation of the people of the terramara to neolithic hut dwellers. 

Western Europe as an Early Cultural Group.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad, 
1913, xxxvi, xxxvii, pp. 734-765 (19 figs.) Cart Scuucuuaront finds in Western 
Europe (especially Spain, France, and Southern England) in the Stone Age 
similar pottery (forms derived from leather receptacles), similar stone axes, 
similar round houses, burial in crouching posture, etc., all different from the 
products and customs of eariy civilization in Northern Europe. Much of this 
western culture was carried to the eastern part of the Mediterranean by the 
Danube route. It issometimes as yet impossible to decide whether such things 
show independent development in the East or are early importations from the 
West, but the latter begins to appear more probable. 

Trade Routes and Constantinople.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1912- 
1913, pp. 301-313, Water Lear gives evidence and arguments to prove that 
in ancient as in modern times the site of Constantinople was important on 


' The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N 
3nowN, Miss Mary H. Bucxrnonam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harotp R. Hastinas, 
Professor T. Professor FranK G. Moore, Professor Cuartes R. Morey, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor 8S. B. PLatner, Professor Jonn C. 
Rotre, Professor A. L. WHEee er, and the Editors, especially Professor MaRQuaNnpb. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNnat material published after Decem- 
ber 31, 1913 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 126, 127. 
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account of the trade route by water, but that there was never an important 
land route from Europe to Asia and vice versa, crossing the Bosphorus. 

Western Asia in the Second Millennium B.C.—In Mitt Vorderas. Ges. 
XVIII, 1913, 4, pp. 1-105, H. WinckLer makes a study of the nature of ar- 
chives in the ancient Orient on the basis of the finds at Tell el-Amarna and 
Boghazkeui, and then constructs from these and other archaeological sources 
the history of the second millennium B.c. Such questions are discussed as the 
origin of the Hittites, the Harri, or Aryans, in Mesopotamia, the kingdom of 
Mitanni, the kingdom of Kissati, the cities of Carchemish and Aleppo, the rise 
of the Amorite kingdom, and the conflicts between Egypt and the Hittites 
for the possession of Palestine. 

Explorations in Central Asia.—Under the title Ruins of Desert Cathay 
Sir M. Aurew Stern publishes in two thick volumes a general report on his 
expedition of 1906-1908 to Central Asia and Western China. Excavations 
carried on at many ancient sites in the Takla-Makan desert, in Lop-nor, in 
Tun-huang, and elsewhere brought to light a great mass of archaelogical ma- 
terial including stucco reliefs, frescoes, inscribed pieces of wood, etc. In two 
ruined temples at Miran frescoes were found showing classical influence; and 
an inscription in the Karoshti language states that they were the work of a 
certain Tita, which Stein thinks stands for Titus. In the desert a great wall, 
or limes, hitherto unknown was found extending from Su-chou to the “Jade 
Gate.’ It was built about 110 B.c. The most remarkable discovery was 
made at the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.” Here a monk had found a 
library which had been walled up, probably in the tenth century, containing 
a solid mass of manuscripts nearly ten feet high, filling about 500 cubic feet 
of space. Besides Tibetan and Chinese manuscripts, there were others in 
Runic Turki, Uigur, Sogdian, and in Sanskrit written on palm leaves. One 
complete roll in Estrangelo script is Manichaean; two others, which have been 
proved to be translations of well-known Sanskrit works, are in an unknown 
language once current in Khotan. One printed roll was dated 860 a.p., show- 
ing that printing was in use in China much earlier than had been thought. 
There were also many bundles of painted silk banners with subjects taken 
from the life of Buddha, some of which are reproduced in colors in the book. 
They date chiefly from the T’ang period (7th to 9th century). As a result 
of the expedition about 300 paintings and 14,000 documents and manuscripts 
in a dozen different languages were taken to the British Museum. [The Ruins 
of Desert Cathay. By M. Auret Stern. London, 1912, Macmillan and Co. 
Vol. I: xxii, 546 pp.; 5 pls.; 154 figs.; map. Vol. II: xxi, 492 pp.; 9 pls.; 179 
figs.; map. Svo. $12.50 net.] 

The Pranidhi-Pictures of the Ninth Temple at Bazaklik.—In Sitzb. Berl. 
Akad. 1913, xxxix, xl, pp. 864-884, Hernricu Lupers discusses the fifteen 
Pranidhi-pictures on the walls of the ninth temple at Baziklik. He prints the 
Sanskrit text of the accompanying inscriptions and describes the pictures. 
The inscriptions do not agree with the pictures. Probably the original work 
which the pictures were to illustrate was lost and in its place verses from a 
later work were chosen, in which the names of the Buddhas occurred, but which 
did not describe the proper scenes. 

The Naming of Archaeological Strata.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 


1913, pp. 92-108, G. Patron discusses the necessity of classifying and naming 
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archaeological strata purely and simply by their material phenomena, entirely 
avoiding the use of terms that even remotely imply an adherence to precon- 
ceived historical, ethnographical, anthropological or linguistic theories. 

Figures on Neolithic Axes.—In L’Homme préhistorique, 1, 1913, pp. 73-80 
(16 figs.) L. Mazéret discusses certain marks on neolithic axes. These he 
thinks represent huts, tools, plants, and animals. 

The Beginnings of Art.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 125-128, Prerre 
Mute argues that religion, or magic, did not cause art to begin, but very early 
took possession of art, which had arisen from the desire of man for expression 
and recreation. Jbid. p. 128, 8S. Remvacu supports the theory of the origin of 
art in magic against the objections expressed by G. H. Luquet in the Revue 
Philosophique, May, 1913. 

A Bas-relief from Laussel.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 112-114, W. 
Dronna argues that the steatopygous appearance of primitive feminine figures 
(C. Lalanne ‘Bas-reliefs & figuration humaine de l’arbri sous roche de Laussel,’ 
Anthropologie, 1912, pp. 129 ff.; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 17, 55; Reinach 
Répert. de l’art quaternaire, p. 120, No. 1; Lalanne, Compte rendu du XIV“ Con- 
grés international d’ Anthropologie et d’Archéologie préhistoriques, 1, 1913, pp. 
547 ff.) is due to primitive conventions of art, not to the race of the persons 
represented. The horn held in the hand of one of the figures from Laussel 
symbolizes plenty. 

The Influence of Techn’que on the Work of Art.—In F. Arch. XXII, 
1913, pp. 193-219, W. Dronna discusses the influence of technique on the 
work of art, dividing his subject into three parts: The Influence of the Mate- 
rials employed; The Influence of Tools and Processes; The Influence of Indi- 
vidual Skili. In the first and second parts, the influence is seen to be some- 
times direct, sometimes indirect. 

Albanians and Illyrians.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 103-107 (with list 
of twenty-four articles by the author) E. FiscHer gives further arguments 
(cf. ibid. XLIII, 1911, pp. 564-567) for believing that the Albanians are de- 
scended from the ancient Illyrians, who were, he thinks, of similar stock to 
the Thracians and Dacians. Obtaining wives by seizure and purchase, feuds 
between families, the servile position of women, persistence of ancient ways of 
cooking, belief in fairies and demons, peculiarities of dress and headdress are 
all things they have conserved from a high antiquity. As mercenaries for 
Alexander and for the Romans and in modern times among the Janissaries 
and Arnauts they have played a most important part. Secure from foreign 
foes in their mountain fastnesses they have been their own worst enemies. 

The Triballi.—In Studi Romani, I, 1913, pp. 233-240, N. Vutic discusses 
the location of the Triballi. He would place them between the Morawa and 
Isker rivers, and thinks jt improbable that they made migrations towards the 
east, or that the name was applied to other peoples 

The Loeb Collection of Bronzes.—Mr. James Loeb, now of Munich, 
possesses a rich collection of ancient works of art. A catalogue of the bronzes, 
most of which came from the Forman collection and were at one time exhibited 
in the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard University, has been published. Forty- 
six objects are described and illustrated. Three are Egyptian statuettes (one 
of a cat); the rest are Greek, Graeco-Roman, and Etruscan. A fine archaic 
mirror (pls. 6-8) a Mercury (pls. 12, 13), a Poseidon of Lysippian qualities 
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(pls. 17, 18), a pair of wrestlers (pl. 21), an Aphrodite with two Erotes (pl. 25), 
and an Etruscan cista (pls. 40-43) may be mentioned as among the most inter- 
esting objects in the collection. The text is by Dr. J. Sieveking and givesa 
complete description, with such discussion as each object demands. The 
illustrations are admirable. [Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, herausgegeben 
von JOHANNES SIEVEKING. Munich, 1913, privately printed. vi, 86 pp.; 46 
pls.; 12 figs. 4to.] 

Ancient Portraits.—The sixth volume of Marcus and Weber's “ 7'abulae 
in usum scholarum”’ is a work by R. DeLtBruck on Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
portraiture. After a general introduction the author describes in some detail, 
noting the literature, the portraits reproduced in the plates. Twelve of these 
are Egyptian, and the rest, fifty in number, Greek and Roman. The repro- 
ductions are excellent. [Antike Portréts. Von Ricuarp DeLBRuck. Bonn, 
1912, A Marcus und E. Weber. 71 pp.; 62 pls.; 32 figs.) 

Vases in Human and Animal Shapes.—In L’Homme préhistorique, 1, 1913, 
pp. 305-317, W. Dreonna argues that vases of human or animal shape were 
believed both in antiquity and in mediaeval times to impart something of the 
animal or of the divinity, where a divinity is represented, to the liquid which 
passed through them. The belief is a very old one. 

Censers.—<An elaborate monograph on censers and other vessels for burn- 
ing incense, among the peoples of antiquity in general, by K. Wicanp may be 
found in Bonn. Jb. 1912, pp. 1-97 (6 pls.; 15 figs.). 

Pagan Diptychs.—Pagan diptychs in various museums form the subject 
of a detailed study by H. Grarven in Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 198- 
304 (6 pls.; 9 figs.) 

New Zodiacal Signs.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 1913; part 3, pp 
146, (11 figs.), F. Borx gathers a mass of material concerning the names of 
the week, the stations of the moon, animal-names for the hours, and pheno- 
mena of totemism, which in his opinion are derived from various forms of the 
zodiacal constellations that have been current in different parts of the world. 
By this author almost every phenomenon of chronology and of mythology is 


derived from the zodiac. 
EGYPT 


The African Origin of Egyptian Civilization——The rise of Egyptian 
civilization after the neolithic period was due to conquest by an African people 
from the South, called Anou. The people who caused the changes when the 
Thinite period ends and the Memphite period begins may have been Asiatic, 
but they brought in no important new elements,—they merely gave a new 
impulse to the existing civilization. The discovery of wild wheat in Palestine 
does not prove that wheat reached Egypt by way of Mesopotamia. The use 
of seal cylinders by the early Egyptians is not proved; in fact the sealings found 
were made with flat seals, not with cylinders. (Epovarp Navitte, R. Arch. 
XXII, 1913, pp. 47-65.) ‘ 

Representations of Foreigners in Egypt.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1913, 
Xxxviii, pp. 769-801, E. Meyer gives a report of an expedition to Egypt under 
the leadership of Dr. Max Burchardt for the purpose of photographing and 
describing accurately the representations of foreigners on Egyptian works of 
art in Egypt. In all 756 negatives were made, 528 of which are of monuments 
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at Thebes. A complete list of the photographs is given. The negatives are 
now in Berlin. Photographs were taken of various Egyptian representations 
of foreigners which are now in museums outside of Egypt, and an exhaustive 
collection of such representations is to be completed. 

A Foreign Type from a Theban Tomb.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1913, 
pp. 84-86, N. pe G. Davis publishes the figure of a foreigner from the tomb 
of Prince Puyemr& (Tomb No. 39) at Thebes, dating from the time of Thoth- 
mes III. The man has a dark skin, smooth face, is bare to the waist and wears 
a kilt 

Minoan Embassies in Egypt.—Minoan embassies in Egypt were dis- 
cussed by D. Fimmen at a meeting of the German Institute, in Athens, April 
23, 1913. The first representations of the Kefti are paintings in the tomb of 
Senmut in Schéch Abd el-Kurna. This embassy belongs, therefore, between 
1500 and 1480 B.c. The types and costumes are the same as on the Vaphio 
cups and steatite vases. The second embassy is in the tomb of Rechmere 
(1470-1445). A third embassy is depicted in the tomb of Mencheperreseneb, 
high priest of Amon about 1450. They indicate a well-organized government 
in Crete during the first half of the fifteenth century. Their purpose was 
doubtless to promote trade relations. (Ath. Mitt, XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 191- 
192.) 

The Land of Keftiu.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1913, pp. 24-83 (9 pls.) 
G. A. WAINWRIGHT reexamines all the evidence for the location of the land of 
Keftiu, which he thinks was in eastern Cilicia, about the Gulf of Issus. The 
name of the people in Egyptian was Keftyw-yw; and Keftiu should be used 
only of the country. The Minoans were a different race always called by the 
Egyptians “People of the Isles.” The civilization of the Keftiuans was closely 
connected with that of Syria. 

An Egyptian Dating for the End of Minoan Culture.—In B.S.A. XVIII, 
Session 1911-1912, pp. 282-285 (fig.) T. E. Peer derives an Egyptian dating 
for the end of the third Late Minoan period from a sword lately acquired 
from Egypt by the Berlin museum. It appears to be of Naue’s type II and 
bears cartouches of King Seti Il (XIX dynasty, last decade of the thirteenth 
century B. This type of sword is foreign and intrusive in Egypt as in Crete 
It appears in Crete a little later than the end of the L.M.III period. Prob- 
ably the same invasion from the north brought it to Crete and Egypt. Then 
the end of L.M.III falls in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The Hyksos.—In J. Asiat. XIth series, I, 1913, pp. 535-580, R. Weiti 
gives a series of studies supplementary to his articles on the history of the 
Hyksos and the national restoration in Egypt, in previous numbers of the 
same journal (see J. Asiat. Xth series, XVI, 1910, pp. 247-339, 507-579; 
XVII, 1911, pp. 5-53). 

The Egyptian High Priest in the Museum of Cherchel.—In R. Arch. 
XXII, 1913, pp. 73-81, Istpore Livy writes about the High Priest of Ptah 
at Memphis, a statuette of whom, with a long inscription, is in the museum 
at Cherchel (see B. Arch. C. T. 1908, pp. ecliv ff., pl. xlvii). His name was 
Petubast (the fourth of the name) and he inherited the office of High Priest 
He died August 1, 30 B.c. at the age of sixteen years, on the day when Octavius 
entered Alexandria. The statuette was probably brought to Mauretania by 
Cleopatra Selene, when she married Juba II. 
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Egyptian Religion.—-In FR. Hist. Rel. LXNVI, 1912, pp. 81-109, 291-329; 
LXVII, 1913, pp. 1-40, J. Capart summarizes the articles relating to Egyptian 
religion published during the years 1908 and 1909. 

An Egyptian Song in Praise of Death.—In the tomb of the Divine Father 
of Amon Neferhotpe, a priest of high rank under Harmhab, a hymn is found 
which is translated in S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 165-170, by A. H. Garp- 
NER as follows: “‘I have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and 
what they tell extolling life on earth, and belittling the region of the dead. Yet 
wherefore do they thus as concerns the land of Eternity, the just and fair, 
where terrors are not? Wrangling is its abhorrence, nor does any gird himself 


against his fellow. That land is free of foes, all our kinsmen rest within it 
from the earliest day of time. The children of millions of millions come 
thither, every one. For none may tarry in the Land of Egypt; none there is 


that passes not yonder. The span of earthly things is as a dream; but a fair 
welcome awaits him who has reached the West.” 

Supposed Mention of Hebrews in the Egyptian Inscriptions.—In Or. 
Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 256-261, W. M. Mutter claims that the word ‘-p(u)- 
ra-y-(w), found in inscriptions of the nineteenth dynasty cannot represent 
the word ‘Jbrim, or “‘Hebrews,” because Hebrew b cannot be represented by 
Egyptian p. ‘They are rather to be regarded as Canaanites who were settled 
in the land of Goshen by Ramses II in consequence of their expulsion from Pal- 
estine by the Hittites. ‘A pry was the racial name of the pre-Philistine inhabi- 
tants of the Mediterranean coast. These same people migrated also to 
Northern Africa in connection with the Phoenician colonies, and were there 
known as the Afri by Latin writers. From them the name Africa is derived. 

The Meroitic Inscriptions.—In Z. Morgenl. XXVII, 1913, pp. 163-183, 
H. Scuvucuarprt discusses the inscriptions found on the Island of Meroe in 
modern Nubia. He shows that the language has nothing in common with 
that of modern Nubia but stands alone among the languages of Africa. If 
any existing language is its descendant, it remains still to be discovered. 

Demotic Tax-Receipts.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 187-188, 
(2 pls.) H. THompson publishes two ostraca which give an example of a new 
tax, the apomoira This was the one-sixth portion of the produce of all vine- 
yards and orchards, which had to be paid for the upkeep of the cult of Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, and was paid in money, not in kind. 

Egyptian Coins in St. Petersburg.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV 1913, pp. 
85-96 W. v. Vorcr publishes 344 Egyptian coins in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, from Ptolemy Soter to Cleopatra VII. 

The Civil Code of Alexandria.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, pp. 
69-70. G. Lumproso calls attention to the wonderful light cast on life in Alex- 
andria in the third century n.c. by the Halle papyrus, of 265 lines, containing 
excerpts of a civil code edited by Friedrich Bechtel, Otto Kern, Karl Praechter, 
Carl Robert, Ernst von Stern, Ulrich Wilcken and Georg Wissowa. (Published 
by the Graeca Halensis, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
Sargon, King of Agade.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, col. 293-298, A. PoEBEL 


shows that the old Babylonian king whose name is written Sar-ru-GI is to be 
read Nar-ru-kin. and is identical with the Sargon of Agade mentioned in the 
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later Assyrian annals; but that the other king, whose name has commonly 
been read Sar-gani-Sarri, should be read Sar-gali-Sarri and is not identical 
with Sar-ru-kin, but is the sixth king of the dynasty of which Sar-ru-kin is the 
founder. 

Ancestor-Worship and the Deification of Babylonian Kings.—In Erp. 
Times, XXV, 1918, pp. 126-128, T. G. Prxcues shows that the deifica- 
tion of kings in Babylonia was certainly practised at an exceedingly early 
date. Coming down to later but still archaic times, the most noteworthy 
instances are the kings of the dynasty of Ur. An exceedingly important text 
bearing upon the deification of kings is one in private hands, in which Sur- 
Engur, Dungi, and Bdr-Sin are referred to as divine personages to whom offer- 
ings were made. As the seats occupied during the lifetime of renowned and 
venerated personages, and the chariots in which they rode, were regarded, in a 
sense, as part of their being, or as imbued with a measure of their spirit, they 
could naturally become objects of veneration, both during their lifetime and 
as long after death as their greatness was fully realized. 

Early Babylonian Mythology.—Parts 5 and 6 of the sixth volume of 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums are devoted to a monograph 
by Dr. P. T. Parrrata entitled Zur Gétterlehre in den altbabylonischen Kénigs- 
inschriflen (Paderborn, 1913, Schéningh. 226 pp.; 8 figs. M. 9.).. The author 
diseusses Anu and Enlil, their position in Lagash and in the time of Hammur- 
abi; local deities and their relations to the town, the ruler, and the great gods; 
family gods; and the growth of the Babylonian pantheon. He concludes with 
a list 140 pages long of important passages in early Babylonian inscriptions 
bearing on the subject. 

Hymns to Tamuz.—In /ier. d’Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 157-184, M. Werven 
attempts a revision of the translations of unilingual Sumerian hymns in honor 
of Tamuz that have been published by Zimmern and Langdon 

The Primitive Semitic God Il.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 241-249, D. 
NIELSEN maintains that the divine name II was not originally a generic name 
for deities in the Semitic languages, but was the name of the Moon-god, and 
that the moon was originally reverenced by all the Semitic people as the chief 
divinity. The Sun-god was regarded as his consort. Mohammed’s Allah 
was developed out of this Moon-god, and so also was the Hebrew Elohim. 

The God Mir.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 254-255, E. Esewine and F. E. 
PEISER claim that the god ’lwr in the inscription of Zakir is identical with 7-li- 
we-ir or i-li-me-ir who is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions. A god Mir 
was well known in old Babylonian times. 

Old Babylonian Letters.—In Rev. d’Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 105-156, E. 
EBELING continues the transcription and translation of old Babylonian letters 
begun in the previous number of the same journal. 

The Babylonian Name of Palestine.—In J. Bibl. Lit. XXXII, 1913, pp. 
146-150, F. A. VANDERBURGH shows that in the Babylonian bilingual lists of 
countries the name A-mur-ri-e is equated with Mar-tu ‘“sunset;’’ with Tidnu, 
an Egyptian name for Syria; and with Gir-gir, which the syllabaries equate with 
Tidnu. This shows that A-mur-ri-e is a name for Palestine. We find Amurré, 
or its equivalent Martu, mentioned very early in the Babylonian inscriptions, 
and often by the Assyrians. Sargon, king of Akkad, is believed to have gone 
at least as far asthe Lebanon. It seems probable then that the Amorites were 
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of sufficient importance to impress their nationality upon the Assyro-Baby 
lonian writers, who, therefore, used the tribal name Amurré as a designation 
of the whole of Palestine. 

The Cuneiform Name of the Second Adar.—In J. Bibl. Lit. XXXII, 
1913, pp. 139-145, P. Haupt shows that we have five cuneiform names for the 
Second Adar: (1) “the extra grain-harvest month”’; (2) “the second month of 
Adar’’; (3) “the adverse month of Adar’’; (4) “the unlucky month of Adar’”’; 
(5) “the After-Adar.’”’ The unlucky intercalary month of the Second Adar 
was the thirteenth month, corresponding to the thirteenth sign of the zodiac, 
the raven; therefore the number thirteen is unlucky. 

The Calculation of a Length of a Degree of the Earth’s Surface by the 
Babylonians.—In J. Asiat. XIth series, I, 1913, pp. 669-673, JI A. Decour- 
DEMANCHE shows that the classical astronomers estimated a degree of the 
earth’s surface at 110,800 metres. A minute then had the length of 
1,846.663 metres. With the latter corresponds exactly the mile at ancient 
Lagash. This shows that the Babylonians had already determined the length 
of a degree as given by Eratosthenes and the Greek astronomers. 

Babylonian Calculation of the Distances between the Fixed Stars.—In 
Rev. d’ Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 215-225, F. Taureau-Danain publishes a Baby- 
lonian astronomical tablet of the Seleucid era in which the distances are 
calculated in degrees between the principal stars situated along the Tropic of 
Cancer that are visible in the latitude of Babylon. 

The Phases of Mars in the Babylonian Inscriptions.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 
1913, cols. 303-304, F. WEIDNER shows that the Babylonian astronomers speak 
of the “horns” of Mars as well as of the ‘‘horns”’ of Venus, which shows that 
their eye-sight was so keen that in the clear atmosphere of Babylonia they 
were able to discern the phases of these planets. 

The Seed-Funnel in the Time of the Cassite Dynasty of Babylon.—lIn Z. 
D. Pal. V. XXXVI, 1913, pp. 310-313 (2 figs.), A Gustavs and G. DatmMan 
discuss a representation of a plough and seed-funnel upon a seal of the Cassite 
period published by A. T. Clay in the Museum Journal, I, pp. 4 ff. (A.J.A. 
XV, p. 222; XVII, p. 533). 

Tablets from Drehem.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 167-179 (10 
figs.), Miss M. I. Hussey publishes ten tablets from Drehem that are found 
in the Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio. They are receipts and accounts of 
the usual type. See also W. Rrepet, Rev. d’Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 207-210. 

Mitanni Names in the Tablets from Drehem.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, pp. 
304-306, F. Homme collects a number of names that show that there was a 
considerable population belonging to the Mitanni people settled in Southern 
Babylonia in the time of the dynasty of Ur. 

Hittite Hieroglyphs on a Cappadocian Cuneiform Tablet.—In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 203-204 (pl.), A. H. Sayce publishes a tablet 
containing a seal with an inscription in Hittite hieroglyphs. The inscription 
is exceptionally important as it carries back the use of the Hittite hieroglyphs 
to the age of the dynasty of Ur (2400 B.c.), the period to which, as we now know, 
the cuneiform tablets of Kara Eyuk belong. The use of the hieroglyphs will 
have preceded the introduction of the cuneiform syllabary into Eastern Asia 
Minor. 
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Greek Names in Babylonian Inscriptions.—In Babylonian Records in the Li- 
brary of J. Pierpont Morgan, Part 2, 1913 (89 pp.; 57 pls.), A. T. CLay publishes 
56 legal documents from Erech dated in the Seleucid era. The earliest is 
dated in the eighth year of Seleucus I, and the latest is dated in the reign of 
Antiochus VII, 7. e. 1389 B.c. They are interesting as showing how long 
Babylonian cuneiform continued to be used, and also from the fact that they 
contain a large number of Greek names in Babylonian transcription. The 
transcription shows that itacism was already a characteristic of the Greek of 
this period. 

Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur.—In Publications of the Babylonian 
Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, III, 1913, pp. 1-326, 
(41 pls.), J. A. Monrcomery publishes the texts on forty earthenware bowls 
found at Nippur. These were found along with Cufic coins in a stratum 
dating from about the eighth century A.D. in ruins of houses that Peters 
suggested were part of a Jewish settlement. They contain magical texts in 
the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud, in a Syrian dialect, and in Mandaic. 
Each of these languages has its own peculiar script. The texts throw much 
light upon the history of magical beliefs. 

Sargon of Assyria in the Lake-Region of Van and Urmia, 714 B.C.— 
In Exp. Times, XXIV, 1913, pp. 460-464, T. G. Prncues continues the dis- 
cussion of a new inscription of Sargon recently published by Thureau-Dangin 
(see Exp. Times, XXIV, 1913, pp. 398-402; also Sayce Exp. Times, XXV, 
1913, pp. 16-17). 

The Last Kings of Assyria.—In Rev. d’Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 198-205, V. 
ScueiL publishes two new inscriptions of Assur-et‘l-ilani-mukin-apli and Sin- 
sar-iskun, the little-known successors of Assurbanipal. Both record the re- 
building of ancient temples which were in ruins. 

The Peacock in Assyria.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 292-293, B. Metss- 
NER attempts to show that the “winged birds of the sky whose pinions are 
colored blue,’ mentioned in the Annals of Tiglath-pilesar III, were peacocks 
brought from India by the Arabian tributaries of this king. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Stelae of Assur.—The tall, inscribed stelae of Assur, commemorating 
kings and high court functionaries, found in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
town, have no funerary or religious significance. They appear to represent a 
very early stage in the chain of development from which came eventually 
both statues of the gods and human portrait statues. A still more primitive 
stage is that of the uninscribed stelae of Gezer, mere blocks of stone, symbols 
of the persons who erected them and intended to hand down their names to 
tradition, like Absalom’s pillar, II Sam. 18: 18. The numerous Egyptian 
stelae of the twelfth and later dynasties found by Petrie in the peninsula of 
Sinai, should likewise be understood as mere remembrance stones, quite with- 
out religious meaning and rather parallel with the rock inscriptions recording 
expeditions, etc. The stele form is here perhaps due to Semitic influence. Of 
the kings’ stelae at Assur, dating from the fifteenth to the seventh century, 
one is hewn down from a statue and two are pillars from some building, used 
upside-down with the capitals buried in the ground. The existence of pillars 
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with such capitals at this time, before 1100 B.c., points to Hittite influence or at 
least to that of eastern Asia Minor. Only the latest of the series, that ofa 
wife of Assurbanipal, shows an attempt at representation of the person named. 
(Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 77-88.) 

Jericho.—The results of the excavations at Jericho are given in a brief 
summary (from E. Sellin and C. Watzinger, Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, 
Leipzig, 1913, Hinrichs) by S. R(ernacn) in R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 132- 
133 (cf. also Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 77 ff.):—Prehistoric City, 3000-2000 B.c.; 
Canaanite City, 2000-1500 B.c.; Period of Decadence, 1500-1200 B.c.; Israel- 
ite Period, 1200-700 B.c.; Judaean Period, 700-586 8B.c.; Post-exilian Period, 
586-350 B.c.; Period of the Maccabees and of Herod, in which a new, rich, 
Hellenic city arises. In the beginning of the Byzantine period, Jericho serves 
as a necropolis. 

The Location of Gibeah of Saul.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLV, 1913, pp. 132- 
137, E. W. G. MAsTerRMAN discusses the rival claim of Tell el-Fiil and Khurbet 
‘ Adiseh to be the site of Gibeah of Saul, and comes to the conclusion that the 
proposal to locate Gibeah of Saul upon the west Khurbet ‘Addseh is impos- 
sible on archaeological grounds, and that Tell el-Fil is on these grounds, if not 
a certainty, at least a very suitable site. 

The Philistines and Ancient Crete.—In Rec. Past, XII, 1913, pp. 119- 
122 (fig.) R. C. Horn states briefly the reasons for identifying the Philistines 
with the inhabitants of Minoan Crete. 

Canaan and the Babylonian Civilization._-In Erp. Times, XXIV, 1913, 
pp. 546-550, E. Kénie claims that the assertion that Canaan was “‘com- 
pletely under the sway of Babylonian civilization” is not borne out by the 
historical facts. This furnishes weighty arguments against the theory of 
borrowing which many scholars have recently advanced in connection with 
several parts of Genesis. 

The Language of Ancient Canaan.—In RF. Bibl. X, 1913, pp. 369-393, 
P. Duorme subjects the Tell el-Amarna letters to a careful examination in 
order to ascertain what words, forms and idioms in them differ from classical 
Babylonian and indicate the language that was spoken by the writers of these 
letters. He comes to the conclusion that it was a language similar to that 
which we call Hebrew, and which Isaiah 19:18 calls “the language of Canaan,” 
but it shows a more archaic form. 

The Order of the Letters of the Alphabet.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVII, 
1913, pp. 501-502, H. Bauer suggests that a primitive people would probably 
arrange the letters of the alphabet in the order in which these letters 
occurred in certain common words; so that, if in the arrangements of the alpha- 
bet we find traces of such mnemonic words, we may draw inferences as to the 
race which invented these orders for the alphabet. The so-called Phoenician 
alphabet begins with the two words ab, “‘father,’’ and gad, ‘“grandfather.”’ 
The Ethiopic alphabet begins with the words halehem, ‘the bread,” and 
shéér, ‘“‘meat.’”’ From this he concludes that both orders of the alphabet were 
invented by the Canaanites, in whose language these words occur, and that 
the Ethiopic alphabet was borrowed directly from the Canaanites without 
the mediation of the South Arabians. The so-called Phoenician order is 
probably the original one, and it has passed over to the Greeks. These facts 
seem to suggest that the alphabet was invented in Canaan. 
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The Personal Names in Genesis XIV.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, 
pp. 171-186, 205-226, 244-245, W. T. Pitter claims that the name Amraphel 
in Genesis XIV is the correct equivalent of the name of the Babylonian king, 
Hammurabi. Hammu is the Babylonian form of the Amorite deity ‘Amm. 
The second element raph, which is represented in Babylonian by rabi, rapi, or 
rapih, is the Amorite word rabda, “to be great.” The third element el arises 
from a mistake in the reading of the Babylonian original, which used a sign 
that might be read either bi or bil. Bera‘, king of Sodom, is to be connected 
with the Arabic stem bari‘a and means “one who surpasses.”’ Birsha‘a, king 
of Gomorrah, is to be connected with the Arabic birscha‘a which means “‘a tall 
man.” Shinab, king of Admah, is to be regarded as the same as the Baby- 
lonian name Sin-abu, “Sin is father,” being spelled with sh in the South Baby- 
lonian manner. Shem ’éber, king of Zeboiim, is a compound of Shem, ‘‘ Name,” 
as a title of a deity, and ’éber, “powerful.’’ The conclusion is that all these 
personal names of the XIVth chapter of Genesis are Amorite names of the 
period of the first dynasty of Babylon—not Northern Amorite, but the purer 
Arabian Amorite which befits their geographical origin. 

The Scale of Proportions in Solomon’s Temple.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1913, pp. 332-347 (2 figs.) M. DreuLaroy undertakes to show mathematically 
that the figures given in the Bible for the dimensions of Solomon’s temple 
prove that it was constructed on a scale of proportions based upon a triangle 
of which the sides were to one another in the ratio of 3,4 and 5. The use of 
such ascale of proportions is confirmed by existing remains of oriental buildings. 
Incidentally the information given in Ezekiel (chs. 40-41) is shown to be im- 
portant. 

The Soothsayers of the Old Testament.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 
1913, pp. 189-190, A. Borsster claims that the Hebrew word hartummin, the 
etymology and meaning of which have hitherto been obscure, is of Sumerian 
origin. It is a compound word, the first element of which means the liver 
(har), and the second, tum means ‘‘he who examines,” or “‘observes.’’ The 
hartummim are those who examined the liver, or Soothsayers, and Daniel 2: 2, 
should be translated “The king commanded to be called the Soothsayers, the 
Conjurers, the Chaldeans,” etc. 

Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 
180-192, M. Jastrow, Jr., shows that there are two views of wine taken in the 
Old Testament. One, which is decidedly hostile, is an inheritance from the 
simple manner of life of the desert. The other, which is favorable, is the result 
of the adoption of Canaanite civilization. The use of wine in the Pentateuchal 
Codes as part of the regular offerings is the result of a long development of 
Hebrew life in the land of Canaan. 

Buildings on the Temple Area.—In Z.D.Pal.V. XXXVI, 1913, pp. 
300-309 (fig.) H. Hasak attempts to determine more precisely than has hith- 
erto been done the location of the royal porch of Herod, that formed the south 
cloister of the Temple, and of the Church of Justinian, and the Mosque of 
Aksa that stood upon the same site as the royal porch. 

Inscribed Hebrew Weights from Palestine.—In Exp. Times, XXIV, 
1913, pp. 488-491, 538-542 (6 figs.), A. R. S. Kennepy shows that, apart from 
the ancient standards of the original Babylonian shekel of 126 grs. and the 
Egyptian ket of 140-146 grs., of which no inscribed examples are known from 
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Palestine, we have evidence, in the inscribed weights from Gezer and else- 
where, of the use in Old Testament times of the following weight-standards: 
1) the Phoenician shekel with normal values ranging from 218 to 230 grs. 
the true Hebrew silver shekel, and “the shekel of the sanctuary”’ in terms of 
of which the temple-dues were paid; (2) the early Eastern standard, best 
known as the Aeginetan or Attic commercial standard, originally of 100 grs., 
more or less; (3) the perhaps equally ancient Syrian or Hittite standard of 160 
grs.; (4) the Babylonian and Persian silver standard, of the normal value in the 
Persian period of 173 grs., the stater, of which the siglos or “Median shekel’’ 
was one-half; and (5) in the Seleucid period the Attic monetary standard, of 
which the tetradrachm shows a maximum weight of 270 grs., and its drachm 

67} grs 

Old Hebrew Signets from Gezer.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLV, 1913, pp. 
143-146 (3 figs.), E. J. Prtcuer discusses three Hebrew seals that were found 
in the excavations at Gezer. All probably belong to the later Persian or Early 
Greek .period. 

A Compendium of the Antiquities of Palestine—P. THomseN has pub- 
lished a useful handbook on the antiquities of Palestine. After a general sur- 
vey of the subject he takes up in turn the different races, settlements, etc., in 
Palestine; the prehistoric monuments; the house, town, etc.; art; the tombs; 
inscriptions; and coins. These he describes in forty-two different sections with 
numerous references to his authorities. [Kompendium der Paldstinischen 
Altertumskunde. Von Peter Tuomsen. Tiibingen, 1913, J. C. D. Mohr. 
109 pp.; 42 figs. Svo. M. 4.80.] 


ASIA MINOR 


The Scamander Valley.—In B.S.A. XVIII, pp. 286-300, Watter Lear 
continues (see B.S.A. XVII, pp. 266 ff.; A.J.A. XVII, p. 276) his discussion 
of the topography of the Scamander valley. Gergis is found to have been 
on the Bally Dagh. Marpessus, 240 stadia, or less, from Alexandria Troas, 
may have been at Kizil Tepe overlooking the upper valley of the Dumbrek Su. 
Malus was at or near Kizil Elma; the river Rhodios is identified with the Giille 
Chai; the Great Pine (Strabo, XIII, 1, 44) is placed at Egri Kabaagach. The 
Achaiion was at Kum Burnu (Yukyeri Point). Sigeum was not at Yeni Shehr, 
but on an eminence some half a mile further south. 

Datcha—Stadia—Halicarnassus.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, 
pp. 211-215, F. W. Hastuck shows that Datcha, on the Cnidian peninsula, 
occupies the site of ancient Stadia, not that of Acanthus. The tomb mentioned 
by Cippico (1472) and de la Tourette (1522) was not the mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, but a tomb near Datcha. Two notes are added: one on C./.G 
8698, an inscription of the captain Jacques Gatineau (1513) at Halicarnassus, 
the other to give M. Degrand credit for publication of the Kirk-Kilisse tomb 

B.S.A. XVII, pp. 76 ff.) in 1892-(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1892, pp. 35 ff.) and to 
state that he mentions a bas-relief and a fictile vase among its contents. 

The Temple at Assos.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 1-46 (29 figs.), F. 
SarTIAUX begins a discussion of the sculptures and the restoration of the 
temple at Assos. He gives a history of excavations and researches at Assos, 
with bibliography, and describes the architectural features of the building, 
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the peculiarities of which (employment of the Doric order in Asia, mixture of 
Ionic details with the Doric style, and various irregularities) may be due to 
Athenian influence in an Asiatic locality; then follows a descriptive catalogue 
of the sculptures which are now divided between the Louvre, Constantinople, 
and Boston. 

Lesbos in the Fourth Century.—The fifth of the Jena historical mono- 
graphs edited by Cartellieri and Judeich is Beitrdge zur Geschichte von Lesbos 
im vierten Jahrhundert v. Chr. by Dr. Hans Pistorius (Bonn, 1913, A. Marcus 
and E. Weber. 178 pp. M.4.50). The author covers the period from 411 to 
301 B.c. when the island became part of the kingdom of Lysimachus. Prob- 
lems related to the subject, as well as the epigraphy of the island are discussed 
in appendices. A table of dates is added. 

Religious Antiquities of Asia Minor.—In B.S.A. XVIII Session 1911- 
1912, pp. 37-79 (4 pls.; 3 figs.; 4 facsimiles of inscriptions), W. M. Ramsay 
discusses the Hall of Initiation at Antioch, the worship of Men at the two sanc- 
tuaries of Antioch, the older one “in the region of the Antiochians,” probably 
at Saghir, and the later one at Antioch itself. In connection herewith, he 
discusses the mysteries at Clarus, the goddess at Antioch, the date of the Tek- 
moreian lists (second century A.D.), and various monuments at Saghir. In the 
Phrygian mysteries, which were celebrated in a large hall lighted by torches, 
the first act of initiation was followed by an act called éuSaretew, which 
symbolized the stepping into a new life. The goddess at Antioch was a Cybele- 
\rtemis and the god was probably a later addition to the cult. A restoration 
of the inscription from Tcharyk Serai (R. and C. 1911, Sterrett, 2. J. No. 176) 
shows that the office of steward ypaupareds) of the funds of the sanctuary of 
Men (arca sanctuarii) was an important one. 

The Thirteenth God.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 279-281 (fig.) S. 
ReEINACH discusses a series of bas-reliefs found in Lycia (cf. O. Weinreich, 
‘Lykische Zwélfgétter-Reliefs,’ Sitzb. Heidelberger Akad. 1913, V) represent- 
ing thirteen deities, all armed and all alike. He considers them local heroes 
or gods, and cites other examples of thirteen deities among Greeks, Romans, 
Etruseans, and Celts. 

Lycian Names.—lIn the eleventh Beiheft of Alio, J. SunpwWALL makes a 
study of Lycian names and their declension, and then publishes a complete 
list of the names of Asiatic origin found in the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor. 
He follows this with a discussion of the various problems presented by these 
names Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse klein- 
asiatischer Namenstémme Von J. Sunpwa.u. Alio, Elftes Beiheft. Leipzig, 
1913, Weicher. 309 pp. Svo. M. 14.] 

An Inscribed Bell.—A bronze bell of the Roman period found in Bithynia 
and inscribed @v(A\js) OnBaldos kai is published by A. HfRon 
DE VitteFosse (R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, pp. 11-12). The names are 
those of tribes in the city of Prusias (Uskub 

The Accession of Nicomedes III of Bithynia.—In R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 
1913, pp. 31-34, P. Rousset discusses an inscription, now lost, throwing light 
upon the date of accession of Nicomedes III (Euergetes) of Bithynia. 

Coins of Hierapolis in Phrygia——Lro Werper’s study of the coins of 
Hierapolis arranged according to types (cf. A.J.A. XVII, p. 538) is concluded 
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GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 


Cretan Architecture.—In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1913, viii (30 pp.; 2 figs.), 
Franz v. ReEBER points out the differences between Cretan and Mycenaean 
architecture. Cretan palaces were built on the block system, with several 
stories and interior light wells and courts; they had movable, not fixed, hearths 
for heating, and there is no indication of gables. Mycenaean buildings were 
loose aggregations, one story high, not built about courts, with fixed hearths, 
and there are indications of gables. The Cretan palaces were probably de- 
stroyed by revolution, not invasion. The great hall at Phaestus was not a 
megaron, but probably the place where the senate met. The same was the 
purpose of the similar structure east of the central court at Cnossus, the sub- 
structures of which were used as storerooms. Large storerooms must have 
been needed in connection with the common meals. After the monarchy was 
overthrown, the old constitution survived, though no longer with a king at 
its head 

The Origin of the Ionic Column.—In Klio, XIII, 1913, pp. 468-484 (15 
figs.), C. F. Leamann—Havpt shows that the leaf capital at Delphi closely 
resembles a type of decoration common in Armenia in early times. The 
leaves are probably conventionalized orange leaves, not palm leaves. He 
thinks that the volutes of the Ionic capital and the palmettes between them 
are derived from the palm, but that the leaf moulding came from Armenia. 

The Temple of Nicias.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 75-85 (11 figs., including 
plan, front and side elevations), F. Versakes publishes a detailed architec- 
tural study of the ‘“‘Nicias Monument,’’ which he restores as the“ Nicias 
Temple” upon the foundations near the southeast corner of the Stoa of Eu- 
menes. A complete inventory of all the parts of the building thus far identified 
is given, and a history of the discussion concerning it since Dérpfeld’s first 
article, Ath. Mitt. 1885, pp. 225 ff. Plutarch, Nicias III, 3, says a temple was 
erected by Nicias, son of Niceratus, in the precinct of Dionysus as a deposi- 
tory for prize tripods. The writer argues that architectural considerations 
place the erection of this building toward the end of the fifth century B.c., 
and that topographical evidence shows it was destroyed before the building 
of the Stoa of Eumenes. Accordingly Plutarch’s account cannot be based 
upon a misunderstanding of the inscription, for he could never have seen it 
Nicias, son of Nicodemus, simply used the temple, some hundred years after 
its erection, to record his own victory. For another view see Dinsmoor, 
A.J.A. XIV, pp. 478 f. 

The Buildings of the Asclepieum at Athens.—In ’Apx. ’Ed. 1913, pp. 52- 
74 (35 figs.), F. VeRSAKEs, following his more general description of the 
precinct of Asclepius at Athens (ibid. 1912, pp. 43-59; ef. A.J.A., XVII, 
pp. 549 f.) publishes a detailed account of the buildings of the Asclepieum, as 
follows: (1) the large east stoa; (2) the small temple in front of the east stoa; 
(3) fragments of a south stoa; (4) a circular building, perhaps like the Tholos 
at Epidaurus; (5) the west stoa; (6) the smaller temple B; (7) the Ionic templum 
The ground plan of the east stoa, restored elevations, sections, and 


tn antis 
details are given. The column capitals show holes which served both for 
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hoisting and for dowelling. A restored front elevation of the templum in antis 
is given. 

On the Problem of the Temple at Tegea.—Excavation has settled the 
positions of the Doric and Corinthian ornament mentioned by Pausanias 
(VIII, 45, 5) as belonging to the temple at Tegea, all the columns outside being 
Doric, while inside, the lack of free-standing supports proves that there were 
Corinthian pilasters or half-columns, as in the Philippeum at Olympia and the 
Didymaeum at Miletus. The lonic columns which, he says, stood outside 
the temple were, according to H. Turerscu (Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 
266-272) a pair of separate columns, symmetrically placed at the corners of 
the east front and bearing anathemata of some kind; the rectangular bases, 
corresponding in shape to the spread of the old Ionic capitals, are still in situ. 
Such an addition to the temple, not unknown in Ionia itself, would accord well 
with the taste of the Parian Scopas, who was here architect as well as sculptor. 
It was copied by Hadrian in the temple of Venus and Roma at Rome, as seen 
on coins. The anathemata themselves may have been statues symbolizing 
the two contests of swiftness, the Aleaia and the Halotia, which took place in 
the stadium just in front of the temple and which Pausanias (VIII, 47, 4) 
suggests were commemorative of the two racial elements, Arcadian and Lace- 
daemonian, represented in the community. The small female head and draped 
torso which have been shown not to belong to the pediment, would suit such a 
pair of figures well. Though corresponding, the neck muscles show that they 
are from two statues turned in opposite directions. A parallel to such col- 
umns with agonistic emblems are those on the Panathenaic amphorae, and, 
on the religious side, they recall an old oriental tradition, exemplified in the 
symbolic columns of Jachin and Boas before the temple of Soloman (JJ. Chr. 
3: 15-17). 

The Apollo Temple on Sikinos.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, 
pp. 30-36 (5 figs.), R. M. Dawkins describes the temple of Apollo on the 
island of Sikinos. The temple was a small distyle templum in antis. The 
capitals of the columns are Doric, but the shafts are unfluted and stand upon 
bases. The building is now the church of the Episkope. Of the ancient roof 
but little remains, as the present roof consists largely of a dome. 


SCULPTURE 


Expression in Primitive Art.—In Bulletin de U’Institut national genevois, 
XL, 1913, pp. 67-97, W. Deonna shows that the various devices employed by 
Greek sculptors in the Hellenistic period to give expression to the faces of 
their statues were used unconsciously in early times. The turning down of the 
outer corners of the eyes to denote grief, raising them to indicate mirth, rais- 
ing the corners of the mouth, the lack of symmetry in the two sides of a face 
are all found in archaic art, but are to be explained by lack of skill on the part 
of the artist. So, too, the nudity of early statues was due to the inability of 
the artist to represent drapery; and the figures bending back in Minoan art 
are the result of bad drawing. 

The Draping of the Acropolis Figures.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, 
pp. 253-264 (8 figs.) Apa v. Nero.iczKa discusses the draping of the archaic 
female figures of the Acropolis. 
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Polyzalus the Victor.—In R. Arch. X XI, 1913, pp. 383-388, R. pe Launay 
discusses the inscription on the monument of Polyzalus at Delphi and by close 
examination of the dates in the lives of Polyzalus, Hiero, Gelo, and Thero, he 
reaches the conclusion that the monument was erected in 474-3 B.c. It was 
doubtless the work of either Glaucias or Onatas of Aegina, perhaps more prob- 
ably by Glaucias, the artist of the quadriga dedicated by Gelo in 486 B.c. 
Polyzalus was a victor at Delphi in the third year of the 76th Olympiad and 
was the dedicator of the monument, of which the bronze charioteer is the 
chief remnant. 

Bronze Statuette of a Spinner.—A bronze statuette of a young girl in 
long drapery is the subject of the last Winckelmannsprogramm of the Archaeo- 
logical Society in Berlin. The girl stands with hands raised, in an attitude 
which vase paintings show to be that of a spinner. Comparison with bronze 
mirror-stands and large works of sculpture shows that the statuette is Pelo- 
ponnesian work, related to the sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
but perhaps a little later than they. [THEopoR Wr1eGanp, Bronzefigur einer 
Spinnerin in Antiquarium der Kéniglichen Museen. Dreiundsiebzigstes 
Winckelmannsprogramm der archaeologische n Gesellsc haft zu Berlin Berlin, 
1913, Reimer. 20 pp.; 4 pls.; 14 figs. 4to.] 

Note on the Boston Triple Relief.—In a note supplementary to his 
article on the Boston counterpart of the Ludovisi Throne (see A.J.A., 1913, 
p. 540) E. A. Garpner reviews R. Eisler’s interpretation of the scenes 
as representing an astronomical Adonis myth. (J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, p. 
360.) 

A Head of Aphrodite from the East Pediment of the Parthenon.—A 
head of a goddess, of pentelic marble, which has been for a century and a 
half in the collection of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, and 
which has been published by Michaelis and others, is studied in some detail 
by C. Waxpstern (J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 276-295; 3 pls.; 20 figs.). The 
back part of the head is broken off, but the face is extraordinarily well-preserved. 
It appears to be a Greek original, earlier and better than the other adaptations 
of the type that are known; while the relation of the type itself to the fourth 
century and later types of Aphrodite, as predecessor and source rather than 
variant, suggests that it is a fifth century and indeed a Phidian work. In 
many details, such as the structure of the outer corner of the eye, it resembles 
the heads of the Parthenon frieze, while its heroic size, the material, and cer- 
tain ‘‘perspective’’ variations from the normal in the features point to its 
being designed for a statue belonging to a group and seen at a distance from 
below, i. e. for a pediment statue. Its measurements, smaller than those 
ascertained for the Athena of the central group of the east pediment and larger 
than those of the ‘Theseus,’ correspond to those of the third or fourth place 
from the centre, in the group of the twelve divinities, where the seated Aphro- 
dite is supposed to have appeared 

The East Frieze of the Parthenon.—The fact that Athena has removed 
her aegis and holds it in her lap is a strong argument in favor of interpreting 
the central scene of the Parthenon frieze as the preparation for the clothing 
of the statue with the new peplos. The maidens carrying stools are diphro- 
phoroi, not arrhephoroi O. Water, Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 145- 
147.) 
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Color on the Parthenon Sculptures.—In Athen. August 16, 1913, p. 163, 
W. R. Leruasy reports that upon making a careful examination of the Par- 
thenon sculptures for traces of color ke found that the pupil of the inner eye 
of the horse of Selene was still visible; also the pupil of the eye of the second 
horse on slab 131 of the frieze. 

The ‘‘Hope” Athena and Winckelmann’s Pallas.—In a second article 
on the statues of Athena at Deepdene and in Naples (see A.J.A. XVII, 1912, 
p. 279), A. Preyss gives in great detail the histories of both statues, doing away 
with the confusion that has existed between the two and between the latter 
and other Athena statues, especially the Albani figure with the dogskin cap, 
which is still in the Albani palace at Rome. The statue now in Naples and 
called “Farnese” was discovered near Rome in 1743 and at once acquired by 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani, in whose collection it was seen and warmly ad- 
mired by Winckelmann. When the French Republican army captured Rome 
in 1798, the whole collection was confiscated and packed up for shipment to 
France, but before it could be sent off, in the following year, the city was in 
turn captured by the Neapolitans and the chests of marbles were taken to 
Naples. When they were afterwards surrendered to the French (1801) and 
transported to Marseilles (1802), the box containing this statue was apparently 
left behind, and years after, when it was set up in the museum at Naples (1817- 
1819) its identity was concealed by calling it a part of the Farnese collection, 
to which it never belonged. The Hope statue has been in the Hope collection 
at London and later at Deepdene, ever since its discovery at Ostia in 1797 by R. 
Fagan. For a long time the fifth-century and probably Phidian type which 
these two figures represent was thought to be that of the Parthenos. (Jb. 
Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 244-265; 5 figs.) 

The Engraved Stelae from Thebes.—At the April (1913) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, G. Rodenwaldt discussed the two engraved 
grave stelae from Thebes, published by Vollgraff in B.C.H. XXV, 1902, and 
showed casts made from paper squeezes and hence in the natural size, without 
which neither the monumental form nor the beauty of the drawing can be 
appreciated. The ornament, subjects, and style are north-Greek, Ionic and 
Polygnotan, rather than Attic, the date perhaps 530-520 B.c. The type on 
the stele of Rhynchon, with that of the lately discovered stone of Saugenes 
and the coins of Opus—a youth grasping a dagger in the right hand and with 
lance lying at his feet—is referred to a monument of Ajax at Opus. It is 
probable, on the analogy of the stele of Pagasae, that the entire surface of 
the picture and the usual architectural details of the frame were painted, the 
engraving being an unusually complete preparatory drawing. As to the painted 
Girl playing with Astragali, by Alexandros, it seems best to consider 
the picture and inscription as contemporary, and hence of a late date, copied 
from a fifth century original. (Arch. Anz., 1913, cols. 63-68.) 

Thespian Reliefs.—A study of the reliefs, mostly well known, made of 
the darkish marble called Boeotian limestone, the peculiar stone of the region 
of Thespiae, is published by G. Ropenwatprt in Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 
309-339 (5 pls.; 12 figs.). They all have a marked local character, due partly 
to the peculiar quality of the stone, and belong, with so much else of provincial 
Greek work, in the circle of Ionian influence. Such resemblance as the earlier 
ones, to be dated about 440-430 or a little later, bear to contemporary Attic 
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work is due to the common Ionian element. Later, when a new Athenian 
style of relief had been formed by the union of Ionian and native Attic ten- 
dencies, the Thespian work was directly affected by it, but was still dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities of headdresses, closely clinging garments, and a gen- 
eral softness of execution. The reliefs are both funeral and votive, and 
include single, seated or standing figures, a priestess, a funeral banquet, a 
family group, horsemen, and the sacrifice of a ram, probably to be connected 
with the Cabirian mysteries. 

An Archaistic Head.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, pp. 265-278 (2 pls.; 
12 figs.), H. Strre publishes a small female head in the collection of Professor 
Franz von Matsch in Vienna. Two other copies are known, one in the British 
Museum and the other in the Villa Albani. The hair is carried in wavy bands 
over the forehead and in front of the ears and hangs down in a mass behind. 
Above is a diadem. The writer thinks it an archaistic work of the first 
century B.C. 

The Eros of Praxiteles at Parium.—In Sitzb. Mtin. Akad. 1913, iv, ‘Arch- 
fiologische Bemerkungen,’ pp. 21-40 (pl.; 4 figs.), Paut Wo.trers, with 
the aid of twenty coins from ten different dies, discusses the Eros of Praxiteles 
at Parium. The Eros stood in Praxitelean pose, with his right hip bent out. 
His left hand rested on hiship. A garment hung down, possibly to the ground, 
from his left arm. The right arm was somewhat extended, but the hand was 
at least as low as the hip. A bearded herm served as a support at the right. 
No extant work of sculpture can be identified as a copy of this statue. 

The Aphrodite of Cnidus.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 371-375 (5 figs.) 
SaLomon Retnacu discusses the attitude of the Aphrodite of Cnidus. The 
statue in the Vatican (and that in Munich) holds the drapery with the left 
hand. Three statuettes and various other monuments which repeat virtually 
the same type hold the drapery with the right hand. This is the case also 
with the “‘baigneuse au griffon’’ by Renoir, and this is more natural, since the 
right hand is more likely to be used in removing a garment. The head of 
the Vatican statue is wrongly adjusted. It should be turned more toward 
the hand that holds the garment. Perhaps in the original by Praxiteles this 
was the right hand. 

The Statue of Agias at Delphi.—In Sitzb. Main. Akad. 1913, iv, ‘Archia- 
ologische Bemerkungen,’ pp. 40-50, Paut Wouters adopts the conclusions 
of A. Keramopoullos (Ilava#jvaca, VIII, 1908, p. 346) and arranges the 
group of statues at Delphi from left to right as follows: 1, Aparus; 2, Acnonius; 
3, Agias; 4, Telemachus; 5, Agelaus; 6, Daochus I; 7, Sisyphus I; 8, Daochus 
II; 9, Sisyphus II. All have inscriptions except Aparus. The inscription of 
Agias reads: 

IIp&ros rayxpariov, vixGs 
"Ayla ’Axvoviov ard OeooaNias, 
Tlevraxis Neuég, rpls wevraxis 


Kai obdels tw orice xepdv. 


At Pharsalus another epigram preceded this, which is only partially preserved. 


[riwav] 


[warpi|ia Papoladov] xai raré[pwy daperas). 
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The third line of the inscription at Delphi reads: Tevraxis & Neuég, rpls iia, 
mevraxts "IoOu0t and the corresponding line at Pharsalus, Ievraxis & Nepéors, 
réoa Ilia wrk. The conclusion is drawn that the Delphian inscription is the 
earlier, consequently the marble statue at Delphi is not a copy of a bronze 
original at Pharsalus, and there is no ground for connecting it with Lysippus. 

Attic Grave Reliefs at Copenhagen.—Four Attic grave reliefs, among those 
recently added to the Jacobsen collection in the Ny Carlsberg Museum 
are described and pictured, as of special interest, by F. Pouusen, in Arch. Anz. 
1913, cols. 54-62 (5 figs.). That of Timariste and her husband Socrates of 
the deme of Halae is dated by an inscription of about 350 B.c., in which the 
same Socrates is named as prytanis. The head of Socrates, resembling that 
of the Lateran Sophocles, the oblique position of Timariste, and the free over- 
lapping of the figures on the frame of the slab, are characteristic of the period. 
Somewhat earlier, in the first half of the century, belongs the extraordinarily 
well preserved stone of the young Hippon, represented with his parents Aganip- 
pus and Philostrate. The small lutrophorus in the pediment, a symbol of 
death before marriage, is only known in one other instance. A fragment from 
Menidi, also of the fourth century, shows a stalwart countryman, with chlamys 
and hunting staff, who well represents the rustic Acharnians of Aristophanes 
(Achar. 180 ff.). A marble lecythus has a relief of a dying woman supported 
by two attendants, a variant of the child-birth scene, here with an original 
touch in the attitude of the slave girl, who hides her tears in her sleeve. 

The Thracian Zeus Keraunos.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 225-261 
(7 figs.) G. Seure discusses the Zeus Keraunos found on Thracian reliefs. 
There are several types: 1, a nude male figure standing with the thunderbolt 
in his raised right hand, the eagle on his left arm, and a serpent on the ground; 
2, a similar type with the addition of a small female figure; 3, the same god, 
without the eagle, standing in a two-horse chariot with the female figure; 4, 
the god standing draped with thunderbolt and eagle; 5, the god standing nude 
leaning on a sceptre, and the thunderbolt in his left hand, while at the right 
is a nude divinity on horseback. This Thracian god is sometimes referred to 
on the monuments as Z8edcoipéos, but his real name is unknown. 

The Head of a God.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 140-144 (pl.), 
A. ScHoBer publishes a bearded head in Athens which has been characterized 
as archaistic on account of the combination of archaism in the rendering of 
the eyes and mouth with a free rendering of the hair. The latter characteristic 
is more probably due to the copyist, who in other respects faithfully reproduced 
the bronze original. This may have been the cultus statue of some healing 
divinity. 

Statues with Head-bands.—In Strena Helbigiana, pp. 10 ff., P. ARNDT dis- 
cussed a type of male head with a slight beard, which exists in several replicas, 
and proposes to include in the list of replicas a head in Munich (Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, Portrdts, 469-470; Einzelaufnahmen, 966-967) which is distinguished by 
a band which rises to a point over the forehead. He regards this as a sign of 
royalty and thinks the head is a portrait of Philip 1V of Macedon. In R. Arch. 
XXI, 1913, pp. 269-278 (4 figs.), Gustave Bium explains the band rising to a 
point (originally a palmette) as an attribute of several- divinities, notably of 
Hermes, the god of athletic exercises; it was then worn by youthful athletes 
and by others who were interested in athletic games. He thinks the heads 
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grouped together by Arndt are portraits in so far as they are meant to represent 
some definite person, but that they are types without individual resemblance 


to the person represented 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Cyrenaic Vases.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 418 f. (fig.) Ch. Blinkenberg 
calls attention to the monkey seated on a rock (not on a stool) represented in 
the cylix illustrated on p. 101 of M. Dugas’ article, ibid. XTX, 1912, p. 101, and 
remarks that the presence of the monkey indicates Cyrene as the place of origin 
of this vase, at any rate. 

The Painter of the Vases Signed by Euergides.—The distinction to be 
made between the artist’s and the manufacturer’s signatures on vases is illus- 
trated in the list of fifty red-figured cups and fragments, from some twenty 
museums and collections, the style of which shows them to be the work of a 
single artist. Most of them are unsigned; one (now lost) has the full signature 
EVEPFIAES EPolE, Evepylins éroie; a few others have incomplete names 
that may be Evepyiéns and one (Louvre) has XELIS EMolESEN, Xeus 
éxoincey. The anonymous artist who worked for Euergides and Chelis painted 
only cups. He always used a single figure on the inside; the outside has the 
comus, athletes, warriors, silenuses and maenads, etc., and is occasionally all 
black. There are no eye-vases. “His work is agreeable but often careless 
and never distinguished.” (J. D. Beazitey, J.H.S. X XXIII, 1913, pp. 347- 
355; 6 figs.) 

The Master of the Eucharides Stamnus.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 
1911-1912, pp. 217-233 (6 pls.; figs.), J. D. Beaz.ey gives a list of the twenty- 
four vases to be attributed to the master of the stamnus in Copenhagen with 
the “love name” Eucharides, discusses the details of his style and of the 
ornaments he employs, gives the inscriptions on his eight inscribed vases, and 
assigns him to a place among the artists who were working between 500 and, 
say, 485 B.c. He seems to have learned his craft from the master who painted 
the Nikoxenos pelike in St. Petersburg (Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, p. 121). 
Among his contemporaries, the Dutuit-master (cf. J.H.S. XX XIII, pp. 106 
110) was no doubt connected with him. The painter of the crater at Oxford 
(J.H.S. XXVIII, pl. 31) belongs to the same “school,” and the “ Pan-master” 
(J.H.S. XXXII, pp. 354 ff.) springs from this milieu. A list of twelve vases 
by the Nikoxenos-master is appended. 

The Death of Orpheus.—<At the May (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, G. Loeschcke discussed the representation of the death of 
Orpheus, especially on severe and fine red-figured vases. The vase pictures, 
in which the implements of sacrifice are used as weapons, go back apparently 
to the legend which Euripides also used as the foundation of his Bacchae, that 
the Thracian women were surprised at a secret ceremony of sacrifice, and in 
their madness mistook the singer for the intended victim. An exceptional vase 
in Boston, with Orpheus holding the lyre, uses the scheme of the murder of 
Aegisthus by Orestes in the presence of Clytaemnestra and Electra. (Arch. 
Anz. 1913, cols. 70-71.) 

The Locrian Maidens in Vase Painting.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, 
pp. 168-173 (3 figs.) F. Hauser shows that the paintings on three vases (an 
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amphora at Ruvo, an amphora in St. Petersburg, and a fragment formerly in 
Naples) represent the two Locrian maidens sent to Ilium to atone for the 
attack of Ajax upon Cassandra (see Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, pp. 163 
ff.; A.J.A. XVII, p. 547). The two maidens are seated upon an altar, and in 
two of the vases two men are advancing upon them from either side with drawn 
swords. In the third vase a bearded king stands on one side of the altar, and 
a youth with two spears on the other. 

Representations of the Labyrinth.—In Sitzb. Mtin. Akad. 1913, iv, 
‘Archiologische Bemerkungen,’ pp. 1-21 (pl.; 5 figs.), Paut WoLrrers pub- 
lishes an Attie lecythus on which the combat of Theseus and the Minotaur 
is depicted. Close by the combatants is a large object, in form somewhat like 
a very heavy column or a stele with a flat capital, which is decorated with 
meanders and other patterns. This is explained as a representation or indi- 
cation of the labyrinth. Elderkin’s objections to this interpretation and his 
explanation of similar representations (A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 185 ff.; ef. Graf, 
Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, I, p. 142, No. 1280 and p. 147, 
No. 1314) are discussed and rejected. The use of the word labyrinth to 
designate patterns such as are usually called meander is noted, especially in 
the temple at Didyma. 

A Vase in St. Petersburg.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, pp. 251- 
260, P. Ducati proposes a new explanation of the well-known scene on the 
pelike of Jouz-Oba in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. According to the 
accepted view (Strube in 1870 and Furtwiingler) it represents Zeus and Themis 
taking counsel about the Trojan War in the presence of other divinities. It 
is rather a dispute between Athena, as representing the Greeks, and Aphrodite, 
representing the Persians, settled here by Themis and ratified by Zeus. Four 
other representations of this or similar scenes are compared with this: the 
frieze of the temple of Nike Apteros at Athens; the Canosa amphora of the 
Museo Nazionale of Naples (the so-called ‘‘vase of the Persians’); the crater 
of Ruvo in the same museum and lastly an Italiote vase now lost (Tischbein, 
Collection of Engravings, II, pls. 1 and 2.). 

The Comus Cylix at St. Petersburg.—A close examination and treatment 
with alcohol of the ‘‘comus cylix,’’ which has been in the Hermitage Museum 
since 1894, discloses extensive if very successful restorations and repainting 
of parts, together with certain inaccuracies in the drawing by Eichler, pub- 
lished in Hartwig’s Meisterschalen, pp. 48, 2,49. (O. Watpuavs, Arch. Anz. 
1913, cols. 91-95; 2 figs.) 

A Hydria in Naples.—In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 142-143, V. Festa replies to 
the criticisms of Signorina Bassi (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XX1, 1913, pp. 836 ff.) 
upon his interpretation of a hydria in the Naples museum. 

Vases from Tarentum.—In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 132-141, V. Maccutoro 
and G. BeNDINELLI publish six fragments of red-figured vases from Tarentum, 
representing the conflict of Theseus and Heracles with the Amazons; the Caly- 
donian Hunt; Helen and the Dioscuri; a figure seated on a thronos; Lycurgus 
killing his wife; and Lycurgus attacked by Bacchantes. 

Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona.—In a monograph issued by the 
Oxford University Press, Professor Percy N. Ure discusses the black glaze 
pottery, especially the canthari, found at Rhitsona in Boeotia. He catalogues, 
and notes the variations, in the specimens from eleven graves of the sixth 
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century, and from fifteen graves dating from the fifth to the third century. 
[Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia. By Percy N. Ure. Oxford, 
1913, University Press. 64 pp.; 19 pls. Svo. 7s. 6d.] 

Hellenistic Ceramics.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 161-192 (8 figs.), 
Cu. Picarp discusses questions of Hellenistic ceramics. Under “Lagynos” 
he criticizes and supplements the recent book of that title by Mr. G. Leroux; 
under “Tpauyarua he adds seven to his list of ““nocolom” 
vases published in Wél. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 99 ff., and criticises M. 
Leroux for attributing too much serious symbolism to Dionysiac representa- 
tions in Hellenistic art; under ‘‘The Archaic Origins” he gives a brief review 
of the evidence and examples of the continued existence of “light on dark” 
and polychromatic decoration of pottery in Greece from neolithic times. 

The Goatherd’s Cup in Theocritus.—The cup which Thyrsis gets as a 
prize for his song in the First Idyll and which is so minutely described there 
(vv. 27-56) can be “restored”’ as a real cup, since all the details are paralleled 
in Alexandrian art and they are easily combined, except that the execution 
of such delicate reliefs in wood would make it unfit for actual use. It was a 
rather deep, saucer-shaped drinking vessel, with the familiar ivy wreath of 
alternate leaves and bunches of berries around the upper part of the outside 
and the rest covered by a growth of single acanthus leaves radiating from the 
bottom. The three picture scenes were all on the inside, the fisherman in 
the centre, where medallions of aquatic subjects were often placed, while the 
other two groups, of three figures each—the woman between two suitors and 
the little boy between the two foxes in the vineyard—occupied the opposite 
halves of a surrounding frieze. (A. 8. F. Gow, J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 
207-222; pls.; 5 figs.) 

The Sarcophogus of Hagia Triada.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, 
pp. 137-148, P. Ducatt gives a new explanation of the scenes on the Late 
Minoan sarcophagus of Hagia Triada. Others have regarded one long side 
and part of the other as showing a scene different from that on the rest of 
the second long side, or have thought that several successive incidents were 
indicated, but Ducati is convinced that but one scene is represented, and that 
this is not an attempt to call back the dead to life but an actual interment 
scene. ‘The corpse is not, however, as Meurer explains it, lying in a sacrificial 
pit, nor are the small bulls actual animals, but small figures carried as offerings. 
Differences in size of the main figures are due to a crude attempt at perspective 
drawing. He thinks the three vessels indicate three different liquids and 
identifies these with the ueAlkpnrov, wine and water of Odyssey XI, 27, 28, 
here poured into the xparfp as into the Homeric Bé@pos. The three obelisks 
stand for three divinities corresponding perhaps to Zav Kpnrayerqs, Demeter 
and Persephone, and the victims, the bull and two goats, were intended re- 
spectively for these. These three divinities—three are common in Cretan 
archaeology—are to be associated, he thinks, with the Dictaean Cave, an en- 
trance to the lower world. The tree suggests the rejuvenescence of the earth’s 
foliage, the ever-recurring resurrection. 

The Death of Polyxena on Clazomenian Sarcophagi.—In the frieze at the 
head of the sarcophagus at Leyden published in Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 58-62 (A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 545), J. Brandt saw only a pair of warriors 
fighting at the base of a tumulus. F. v. Dunn (ibid. pp. 272-273) inter- 
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prets the scene as Neoptolemus dragging Polyxena up the steps of his father’s 
tomb to be sacrificed there; and he sees in the gesture of the balancing figure 
on the other side, a suggestion of the sympathetic emotion so freely expressed 
by Euripides in the Hecuba. We have, therefore, to place beside the Attic 
vase painter’s version of the scene (hydria in Berlin, Furtwangler, I, 1902) a 
far more living and personal Ionian conception. To a like interpretation of 
the scene, F. Hauser (ibid. pp. 274-276; fig.) adds the observation that the 
lines at the top of the tumulus indicate flames issuing from the still smoulder- 
ing pyre, as on a Tyrrhenian amphora in the British Museum; and with some 
hesitation he presents another, much better-preserved frieze on a Clazomenian 
sarcophagus in Berlin, as another version. Here a woman is being attacked 
from both sides at once by two warriors, each of whom is held back by another 
woman pulling at his arm, while two mounted winged figures close the scene 
at the sides. If this is the death of Polyxena, it follows the version used in 
the Cypria, where it is said that she perished by the hands of Odysseus and 
Diomedes, in the capture of the city. 

The Stele of Lyseas.—At the April (1913) meeting of the Berlin Arch- 
aeological Society, G. Loeschcke showed a new, full-size copy by Gilliéron, of 
the sixth century painted stele of Lyseas, at Athens, and pointed out the con- 
nections of this manner of work, on the one hand with the art of Asia Minor, 
where the principle of light on dark was used earlier than at Athens, and on 
the other with the severe red-figured Athenian pottery. A small galloping 
rider in the little picture at the base is to be understood as the heroized dead. 
Semon, the father of Lyseas, who dedicated the stone, may also have painted 
it, for the painter Semon, known through the Laterculi Alexandrini, belongs to 
this same time. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 62-63.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Arcadian Inscriptions.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, pp. 197-218 (2 
figs.) A. v. PREMERSTEIN discusses seven late Greek inscriptions from Arcadia. 
These are the dedication of L. Mummius, with remains of an earlier inscrip- 
tion; the inscription on the altar of Claudius at Lycosura; the decree in 
honor of Euphrosynus of Mantinea; the base of Pompeius Macrinus at Tegea; 
the altar of Actius and Hadrian at Tegea; the inscription of the Orchomenians 
in honor of Septimius Severus; and the dedication on the base of a statue 
erected in honor of a consul Rufus for his protection against Alaric. 

Inscriptions from Thessaly and Macedonia.—A study of seventeen inscrip- 
tions, dating from the fifth century B.c. to the end of the second century a.p., 
which were gathered by A. J. B. Wace and M. 8. Thompson in 1910-1912, is 
published by A. S. Woopwarp, in J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 313-346. Seven 
are from eastern Thessaly, one from Tirnavos, three from Elassona, four are 
additions to manumission records in J.G. IX, 2, and two are long decrees of 
the city of Phalanna in Thessaly and of some city in the district of Orestis 
in Upper Macedonia. Several interesting historical and linguistic as well as 
epigraphic points are brought up. There are two or three examples of the 
use of a possessive or patronymic adjective in place of the genitive of a proper 
name, one of them being in a dedication by a native of the island of Tenedos, 
in the fourth or third century B.c. The phrase rayevévtwy r&v TepparBar, 
in a manumission record apparently of the time of Hadrian, indicates 
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that there was then some kind of federated management among the Perrhai- 
bean cities, perhaps only for manumission purposes, as the use of the Thessa- 
lian orparnyés in dating shows that the old political xowév had not been revived 
since the time of Augustus. A list of Thessalian orparnyoi and rayia, com- 
piled from these texts, affords some conjectures as to the identification and rela- 
tionships of the persons named. The Phalanna decree, of the secend century 
B.c., is an elaborate recognition of the services of a board of judges who had 
come from Metropolis (not positively identified) to hold assizes at the first 
named city. The decree from Orestis, dated in the year 194 a.p., records at 
still greater length the desperate efforts of the native proprietors to keep their 
public land from being stolen by the greedy provincials. The unusual form 
orndoypadnO iva: presents a welcome substitute for the awkward periphrases 
used in ordering the permanent record of a decree 

Inscriptions of Gonnus.—In ’Apx. Ed. 1913, pp. 25-52 (14 figs.), supple- 
mentary note p. 102, A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs continues the publication of in- 
scriptions from Gonnus, Thessaly (ef. ibid. 1912, pp. 60 ff. and A.J.A. XVI, pp. 
44 and 581). The seventeen here published include depositions of witnesses, 
laws, and royal edicts, all relating to boundaries; lists of taxes; contracts; and 
religious laws. A boundary dispute of long standing between Gonnus and 
Heracleia (modern Platamon) was apparently arbitrated by Philip V of Mace- 
donia. The testimony recorded shows the territory of Gonnus to have been 
surprisingly large, extending through the Vale of Tempe to its lower end. 
Present-day customs in patrolling pasture lands, vineyards, etc. are freely 
cited to help explain and restore the inscriptions. Jbid. pp. 101 f. the same 
writer adds a few supplementary notes and corrections to the Thessalian in- 
scriptions published by him, ibid. 1911, 1912 and 1913 

Inscriptions at Cyrene.—In Studi Romani, 1, 1913, pp. 241-244, J. Tov- 
rAIN calls attention to the interesting inscriptions noticed by the Beechey 
brothers in the subterranean canal at Cyrene. These have never been pub- 
lished. In an editorial note on p. 280 E. Ghislanzoni is quoted as expressing 
the hope that the military authorities will allow the exploration of the canal, 
with proper hygienic precautions. 

Greek Inscriptions from the Land East of the Jordan.—In Z. D. Pal. 
V. XXXVI, 1913, pp. 249-265 (3 pls.), G. DaLMAN publishes twenty-one new 
Greek inscriptions, mostly grave inscriptions, discovered by the German Arch- 
aeological Institute of Jerusalem in an expedition east of the Jordan. 

Inscriptions relating to the Thracian God Zbelsourdos.—In PR. Arch. 
XXI, 1913, pp. 340-346 (5 figs.) Gawrm Kazarow publishes two Greek in- 
scriptions, dedications to the god Zbelsourdos, from Golémo-Sélo, near Dou- 
pitza and a relief at Doupitza, the upper part of a figure of Zeus. He mentions 
also two dedicatory inscriptions (one to Zeus, the other ofkw Oelw xé rots 
‘Od\vpriots Oeots) and a small fragment of a relief representing Zeus, found 
not far away 

Inscription in Honor of Paulinus.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1913, xxxix, xl, 
pp. 858-863, A. WILHELM republishes, with restoration and comment, the 
inscription from Sparta in honor of Paulinus (C.J.G. 1330, Loewy, Inschr. 
Griech. Bildhauer 349, I. G. V, i, 538). Paulinus was d:0pOwrhs ris ‘EXAdSos 


who restored a bridge. 
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The Proconsul Vindicianus.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 273-276 (fig.), J. SuNDWALL after an examination of a squeeze of the stone 
attempts a new restoration of the inscription from Andeda (Andya) in honor 
of the proconsul Vindicianus. It was published by Woodward in B.S.A. XVI, 
pp. 123 f. 

A Puzzling Epitaph.—The epitaph from Piraeus, first published by Drag- 
atses, ’Apx. ’E@. 1910, pp. 73 f. (ef. A.J.A. XVII pp. 287, 546), is further dis- 
cussed, ibid. 1913: by G. A. PAPAvasILEIou, pp. 103 f.; by G. N. VERNARDAKEs, 
p. 105; by G. K. Garpixas, pp. 105 f.; by V. Leonarpos, p. 106. While their 
interpretations differ, all four agree in reading o]é, rather than o]i, at the 
beginning of the first verse. 

Schoolboy’s Writing on a Sicilian Tile.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1913, xxxvi, 
Xxxvii, pp. 715-718 (fig.), H. Diexs publishes three inscriptions on a 
tile found in the Serra Orlando near Aidone in the province of Caltanisetta 
(see Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 451 f.) The first reads: 


OXEAQNA 
KKKKKKKKKK MYAAKAAOC 


Evidently a schoolboy had to write = and K ten times each, then added for 
fun “tortoise,”’ “mill,” and “pail,’’ words which happened to strike his fancy. 
The second inscription reads: 


NAINEAINEANAIANE 
OITEMON QCNEOIANAY< 


Nat véat véa vata véow Ws véor & 
“for a new ship youths cut new planks, that the ship might swim.” 
The third inscription reads 


"2 Zed, d00a mpacice?| & ra 


These are not specimens of writing to be copied by schoolboys, but the work 
of the boys themselves, even though a tile with inscription might be set up in 
a school in a frame to be copied 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—In the volume of papers presented by his 
colleagues to Professor Kral of Prague on his seventieth birthday (Sborntk 
pract filologickych dvorntmu radovi Professoru Josefu Krdlovi k sedesdtym naro- 
zenindm) Prague, 1913, pp. 225-234, F. Grou discusses (in Bohemian) three 
Greek and two Latin inscriptions: 1. a fragment found in the Roman market 
at Athens in 1910 (IIpax. for 1910, p. 124) which he identifies as part of the 
building inscription of the Parthenon for the first year; 2. the iepa dpyas of 
the sanctuary at Eleusis (J. G. II, 5, 104a); 3. in connection with the inscrip- 
tion relating to the phratry of the Demotionidae he argues that it is wrong to 
suppose that at the beginning of the fourth century some of the thiasoi con- 
sisted of only two or three members; 4. the last letters of C.J.L. XI, 3611, are 
DEK.R.P. (dekurio rei publicae); 5. an unpublished inscription now in Prague 
reads L (an ornament) Aemilia D(ecimi et mulieris) l(iberta) T (h)alassa 

The Dialect of Inscriptions.—In Cl. Phil. VIII, 1913, pp. 133-159, C. D. 
Buck in dealing with ‘The Interstate Use of the Greek Dialects,’ concludes 
that dedications and epitaphs are regularly in the dialect of the dedicator; 
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honorary decrees in that of the party issuing the decree; interstate arbitrations 
in that of the arbitrators; and treaties in the respective dialects of the terri- 
tories in which copies were set up. 

Dedications on the Legs of Statues.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 311- 
317, W. Deonna (ef. ibid. XVIII, 1911, pp. 464 ff.) argues that dedications 
inscribed on the legs of ancient statues were inspired originally by a religious 
and even magic, principle, but that the part of the body selected to receive 
the inscription was chosen solely for practical reasons, as an easily visible, 
smooth surface. 

The Chronology of the Delian Gymnasiarchs.—In Cl. Phil. VIII, 
1913, pp. 220-222, W. S. FerGuson discusses the chronology of the Delian 


gymnasiarchs. 
COINS 


Coinage of the Athenian Empire.—The interrelation of our knowledge 
of history, of coins, and of inscriptions, is illustrated by P. Garpner (J.H.S, 
XXXIII, 1913, pp. 147-188; 2 pls.) in a study of the coinage of Athens and 
the islands and coast cities of the Aegean, the Propontis, and the Euxine 
during the time of the Delian Confederacy and the Peloponnesian war and 
later. The extent to which Athens controlled or suppressed, in her own 
interest, the coinage of the cities which she sought to dominate, varied with 
her political fortunes, and, toward the end of the century, when Chios, 
which had always remained independent, was the wealthiest city of the 
Aegean, Chian money, which had a definite relation to the Aeginetan or 
Peloponnesian standard, was used for paying soldiers, and the Chian weights 
were adopted by a large number of other states, even before the spread of Rho- 
dian commerce in the fourth century had made this almost a necessity. The 
use of the real Aeginetan standard meanwhile had been steadily declining and 
was never revived, while that of Persia came into more general use in the fourth 
century. The abundance of silver which Athens could command, from Lau- 
rium and Thrace, caused her always to adhere to a silver standard, and she 
obliged the cities under her domination, so far as she could, to use her silver 
money, allowing those of Asia Minor to coin electrum chiefly for larger values. 
No gold coins but the Persian darics were known until toward the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, when Athens and some Sicilian cities were compelled to 
melt down their temple treasures of gold for the mint. At about the same 
time (406) Athens issued some bronze coins, but these were recalled after the 
victory of Conon in 393, and some gold staters minted. All these coins are 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Frogs and the Ecclesiazousae. 

An Iron Coin and Two Early Drachmas.—In J. /nt. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, 
pp. 77-80 (fig.), K. Reciine adds to Svoronos’s list of iron coins (ibid. XIV, 
p. 187) one with A on the obverse, and R on the reverse. He thinks these 
letters stand for ’Apxaéd«év. He also adds two drachmas to the list of those 
with head in full front on p. 190. 

Punning Symbols on Greek and Roman Coins.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XV, 1913, pp. 11-32, W. Frerze collects the punning symbols on Greek and 
Roman coins. A coin may have not merely the head of the principal god of a 
town, or something to suggest that god, such as the tripod for Apollo, or the 
head of an eponymous hero, real or imagined; but the name of the people 
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might be hinted at by the type, e.g., a wolf on coins of Laconia, a palm tree 
(dott) on the coins of certain Phoenician cities, such as Tyre, or an ox (Sods) 
on those of some of the Euboean towns. Furthermore the names of cities are 
often hinted at in this way, e.g. a bent arm (a&yxwv) on coins of Ancona; a 
goat (alt) on coins of Aegae, Aegium, Aegira, Aegospotami, etc.; a dolphin on 
coins of Delphi; an olive branch (@\aca) for Elaea; a charging bull (which may 
be described as (@0¢p0s) on coins of Thurii, etc. So, too, there is often a 
punning allusion to the names of magistrates (not all of which are etymolog- 
ically sound), e.g., a torch on coins of Lampros of Chios; or a prize amphora 
on those of Euagon of Abdera. The same is true of Roman coins. Thus a 
cup (calix) appears on coins of Cales in Campania; a cornucopia on those of 
Copia, founded on the site of Thurii, etc. Furthermore a hammer (acisculus) 
appears on coins of L. Valerius Acisculus; a flower on those of L. Aquillius 
Florus; and a Silenus on coins of two men named D. Junius Silanus. The 
same principle may be found in certain mediaeval and modern coins. The 
writer enumerates 91 examples from Greek coins; 14 from Roman coins, where 
the reference is to a Greek word; and 35 where a Latin word is hinted at. 

Gold Staters of Eumenes II.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, pp. 81-84 
(pl.), E. J. SeutmMan publishes a gold stater with the head of Philetaerus on the 
obverse, and a two horse chariot with the word ¢|AIN POY and a monogram 
which he reads 2|NQPM on the reverse. He thinks the coin was struck by 
Eumenes II for the purpose of paying his fleet during a temporary occupation 
of Sinope. He also publishes a second stater with a head, which he identifies 
as a portrait of Eumenes II, on the obverse, and a biga with = below on the 
reverse. The two coins were found together. 

Euergetes, King of the Derrones in Paeonia.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV, 
1913, pp. 143-146 (fig.), I. N. Svoronos publishes a silver octadrachma having 
on the obverse a chariot with seated figure drawn by a yoke of oxen and the 
inscription 3 T3953 V3; and on the reverse a triskeles and three eight-pointed 
stars. It was found with other octadrachmas at Istib (ancient Astibus) in 
Macedonia. It is a coin of the Derrones, a people of Paeonia, and dates from 
the sixth century B.c. This Euergetes, king of the Derrones, was not previously 
known. Ibid pp. 193-280 (map; 5 figs.), the same writer points out that there 
is numismatic evidence for other kings of the Derrones, namely [*E]xyov[os], 
Aédxi[uos], and a king whose name began +E. He discusses further the coins 
of the Laeaeans which differ from those of the Derrones by having a Pegasus 
on the reverse. A third type with the helmeted head of Athena on the reverse 
probably belonged to a third Paeonian people, namely the Graaeans or Dobe- 
rians. A proof that these coins are Paeonian is the presence upon them of the 
symbol ©. The writer also discusses the coins of neighboring tribes and shows 
how closely they are all connected by their types, weight and fabric. He adds 
a numismatic map of Paeonia and Chalcidice before the Persian wars. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Civilization of the Cyclades.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 
148-186 (2 pls.), U. KAuRsTEDT examines the early civilization of the Cyclades. 
Beginning with a discussion of the pottery of Syros he passes on to the finds 
from the other islands, establishing a development from a primitive incised 
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pottery to pottery with linear designs painted on a light ground, and finally» 
on Syros alone, in the dark wave with finely incised spiral decorations. Paros 
belongs to the end of the Stone Age (the beginning of the Early Minoan 
period); Syros I is contemporary with Middle Minoan. The interval between 
them is filled by Amorgos, Delos, Naxos, Siphnos. In Crete the closest 
analogies are to be found at Mochlos; but it is remarkable how little the Cy- 
clades were influenced by the more important island to the south. 

The Races of Crete.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 307-393 (2 maps), 
F. von Luscuan discusses the races of Crete. He reviews briefly the history 
of the island, emphasizing the fact that Romans, Saracens, Venetians and Turks 
have permanently influenced only the three or four coast cities and the plain 
of Monophatsi, while the mountainous regions especially Sphakid and Lasitpi 
have never been touched by foreign invaders. Furthermore the so-called 
Turks are chiefly the descendants of the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Asia Minor, 
and not essentially different ethnologically from the Cretans. In order 
to study the anthropology of the ancient Cretans it is only necessary to 
study the modern inhabitants of the island. Statistics drawn from what 
few ancient crania exist are compared with measurements that Von Luschan 
made of numbers of Cretan gendarmes and convicts, as also of crania piled 
in the charnel-houses of some Cretan cemeteries. Hawes in his measurements 
of upward of 2000 Cretans arrives at almost the same percentages as regards 
the shape of the crania. Von Luschan concludes that the most ancient people 
of Crete were small, dark, dolichocephalic and with broad noses, as are the 
people today in the eastern part of the island. For them he vindicates the Greek 
name Eteocretans and the Semitic name Kafti or Japet and thinks that they 
or their predecessors may have been the Hanebu (of a list of the first Pharaoh’s 
time) one of nine peoples that bore the jointed bow (so too E. Meyer). Their 
resemblance to the people of Sardinia and Sicily raises again the question of a 
“Mediterranean race’”’ and its connection with the ethnologically similar 
people of Egypt, with which country Crete was from the earliest times in cul- 
tural relations. The more brachycephalic Sphakiotes are, perhaps—like the 
Maniotes of the Peloponnessus—descendants of Dorian conquerors, or of the 
dorized early inhabitants of Greece who spoke a non-Indo-European language 
(so Kretschmer) and who probably came from Asia Minor and were of an 
Armenoid or Hittite type. This Dorian question is as yet unsettled. It is 
even possible that the brachycephalic type antedates that of Eastern Crete. 
The fair-complexioned Cretans, numbering 10 per cent are probably to be 
traced back to the “ Achaean Cretans”’ of Homer. 

Crete-Atlantis.— How Plato got the story of the western island of Atlantis 
and its sudden disappearance, which he tells in the Timaeus and the Critias, 
from an unfinished and unpublished epic poem of his relative Solon, and how 
Solon had the story from an old Egyptian priest in Sais, and how the records 
from which the priest derived it were the genuine records of what the Egyptians 
knew about the great sea-power of the Minoans and the sudden and complete 
destruction of their capital Cnossus, which we now have learned about through 
so different a channel, and how the story in its wanderings lost all connection 
with Crete and in being transposed into Greek forms of thought was moved 
out beyond the Pillars of Hercules and acquired the name Atlantis—or how 
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all this may have happened and probably did happen—is set forth by K. T. 
Frost, J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 189-206. 

Cretan Seal Stones.—In ’Apx. Ed. 1913, pp. 98-100 (pl.), S. A. Xan- 
THOUDIDES answers the criticisms made by W. Gaerte, ibid. 1912, pp. 257-260 
ef. A.J.A. XVII, p. 551), of his interpretations of several Cretan seal stones, 
ibid. 1907, pp. 141 ff., by publishing new photographs of the stones, which 
show that the criticisms are utterly groundless. 

Implements of the Cretan Curetes.—The ornamented disks of thin bronze 
plate, originally backed with wood, which were found in the Cave of 
Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete, have all been explained as votive shields, but 
according to H. Turerscu (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 47-53; fig.) three kinds are 
to be distinguished by their contour, decoration, etc. as cymbals, tympani and 
shields. The real objects which they represent were all used apotropaically 
in the noisy worship of the god. Similar votive objects have been found in 
the small shrine of Rhea at Phaestus and elsewhere. The use of the tympani, 
being struck by oriental demons, is seen in the decoration of the so-called 
Melkart shield of Halbherr. 

The Labrys in Panticapaeum.—In Arch. Rel. XVI, 1913, pp. 632-633 R. 
Wtwnscu calls attention to a large number of ox heads of sheet lead from the 
graves of the ancient Panticapaeum, now in the museum at Stettin. They 
are about 5 cm. across. Between the horns in most of them appears an object 
which suggests the handle of the double axe found on the Cretan and Myce- 
naean ox heads. The writer believes that they represent the Cretan labrys. 
The ox heads were probably amulets. 

Mythological Questions.—In R. Arch. XX, 1913, pp. 209-213, GaBRIEL 
AnceY explained the story of the birth of Athena by a play on words, 
Képn, KOpos, Képpn, xéputa, and explains her as the oracular voice, the 
sneeze of Zeus. He also identifies Ares with Aides. J/bid. XXI, 1913, pp. 
376-382, he explains Achilles as originally Poseidon, the story of the wooden 
horse as derived from an oracle predicting that Troy would fall when her 
mares should bring forth warriors (or bring forth young by parthenogenesis), 
an oracle which applied properly to the first Trojan War under Heracles; he 
explains the passage in the Jliad (A, 584 ff.) in which Hephaestus acts as cup- 
bearer by the theory that he was really once the official cup-bearer who served 
the gods with fire; Hebe, Hephaestus’ sister, is youth, the beverage glowing 
with immortality; Hephaestus is identified with the Styx, and the Styx with 
the sceptre of Zeus; Tantalus was punished for wishing to share in the fire of 
the gods. 

The Cult of Halae and Druidism.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 87-111, 
S. Rernacu discusses the Cult of Halae and Druidism. The ritual of Halae 
(Euripides, Jph. Taur. 1458-1461) was not a survival of an ancient human 
sacrifice, but an initiation, symbolizing the entrance upon a new life. The 
same is true of the ritual of the Lupercalia. The Druids did not perform 
human sacrifices. If the Gauls sacrificed human beings, the actual killing was 
not done by the Druids. The ritual described by Mela (III, 2), probably in 
44 a.D., was not a sacrifice, but a symbolic initiation. Ancient statements 
concerning the Druids and human sacrifices in Gaul and elsewhere are dis- 
cussed. A passage from Mannhardt’s Baumkultus Vol. I, pp. 526-534 is given 
in abridged form in French. 
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The Legend of Sinis.—The pictures of Theseus and Sinis with his pine 
tree, on two vases in the Hope collection and one in Berlin, are made the basis of 
a study of the legends of Sinis and other robber-kings and of the foundation 
and history of the Isthmian Games, by E. M. W. Tittyarp, J.H.S. X XXIII, 
1913, pp. 296-312 (3 pls.; fig.). The writer thinks these games were originally 
funerary and in honor of a real Palaemon, the Wrestler, that the Phoenician 
Melicertes was afterwards identified with him, and still later the worship of 
the Olympian Poseidon was superimposed. Sinis, the robber-king of a small 
tribe, probably Ionian, at an advantageous point of the Isthmus, where pine 
trees grew, interfered with the holding of the festivals for a time, until another 
band of lonians typified by Theseus overcame him and restored the games. 
At some time unknown, the original chthonian annual celebration was changed 
to the astronomical second-year or trieteric festival of a sun-worshipping race. 

A Magic Statuette of Lead.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 412-421 (3 
figs.) F. Cumont publishes a lead statuette 11 cm. high in a box of sheet lead, 
said to have been found in Athens. It represents a nude youth standing with 
hands bound behind his back. The figure was supposed, by means of magic, 
to bring down a curse upon some enemy. The box represents a coffin. 

The Amazons in Art.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 417 f., S. Rermnacu gives 
a summary of a lecture delivered by him May 23, 1913. The type of mounted 
female warrior was created by Greek art. Such women did not exist in Greece 
and were not seen among barbarians by Greeks. The name may be Hittite. 
At first the Amazon appeared as a hoplite; later in Asiatic costume. The 
Amazon never appears in Greek art as a bloody fury, nor is the type employed 
to convey sensual suggestions. Amazons continue to appear on sarcophagi 
until the end of ancient art, but they are exceedingly rare in the art of the Re- 
naissance and later times. 

Thanatos in Greek Poetry and Art.—In his doctor’s dissertation at 
Munich K. HerneMANN has made a study of Thanatos in the poetry and art 
of Greece. The greater part of the work is devoted to the literature, from 
Homer to Euripides, but in a second chapter he discusses Thanatos and Hypnos 
on the vases with mythological scenes, and on the white lecythi. In an appen- 
dix he discusses Steinmetz’s theory of the winged figures on these vases (Jb. 
Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 34 ff.). [Thanatos in Poesie und Kunst der Griechen. 
Von Kurt Hetnemann. Munchen, 1913, Kastner und Callwey. 89 pp.; 11 
pls. 8vo.] 

Principles of Greek Art.—Professor Percy GarpDNER has brought out 
an enlargement of his Grammar of Greek Art (see A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 476) 
under the title, Principles of Greek Art. The book has been rewritten and two 
new chapters added, one on the house and the tomb, and one on portrait sculp- 
ture. Its bulk has been increased from sixteen to twenty-one chapters, or 
from 267 to 352 pages. [The Principles of Greek Art. By Percy GARDNER. 
New York, 1914, Macmillan. 352 pp.; 112 figs. $2.25 net.| 

A History of Classical and Italian Art.—Professors Rizzo and Torsca 
of Turin have begun the publication of a history of classical and Italian art 
(Storia dell’ Arte Classica e Italiana. Turin, 1913, Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
13 fase. so far issued.). The former writes the Greek and Roman 


Torinese 


part, and the latter the Italian. When complete the work will consist of five 
volumes of about 700 pages each. 
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Greek Art and the Art of the Middle Ages.—In Bulletin de l'Institut 
national genevois, XL, 1913, pp. 98-152 (14 figs.) W. Deonna discusses Greek 
art with that of the Middle Ages, showing that there is a close correspondence 
between the two. The art of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. may be 
compared with that of the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.p.; the art of the 
fifth century B.c. with that of the thirteenth century a.p.; that of the fourth 
century B.c. with that of the fourteenth century .p.; and Hellenistic art with 
that of the fifteenth century a.p. 

A Handbook of Archaeology.—The sixth volume of Ivan Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft is to be a handbook of archaeology 
edited by Hernricu Butte in collaboration with several other scholars. When 
complete it will consist of fifteen parts. The first part, which has been issued, 
discusses the materials and methods of the study, the history of archaeology, 
and the ruin of the monuments and their discovery in modern times. [Hand- 
buch der Archdologie. Herausgegeben von Hernricu Butte. Pt.1. Munich, 
1913, Beck. 184 pp.; 6 figs. Svo. M. 4.) 

Furtwiingler’s Archaeological Papers.—The second volume of Furt- 
wiangler’s Kleine Schriften, edited by J. Stevekine and L. Curttus, contains 
thirty-three papers concerned chiefly with vases, sculpture, bronzes, and terra- 
cottas. Asin the first volume they are reprinted with illustrations from various 
sources. [Kleine Schriften von Adolf Furtwdangler. Herausgegeben von J. 
SrevEKING und L. Curtius. Bd. II. Munich, 1913, Beck. 532 pp.; 30 
pls.; 158 figs. Svo. M. 28.] 

An Archaic Bronze Mirror Handle.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, pp. 
219-252 (pl.; 18 figs.) C. PrascHNIKER discusses an archaic bronze mirror 
handle in the Hofmuseum at Vienna, representing a nude woman standing. 
It is of Peloponnesian manufacture, dating probably from the sixth century 
B.c., and was purchased in Athens in 1900. 

A Gem with the Head of Olympian Zeus.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 
1912-13, cols. 169-170 (fig.) T. W1ee@aNnp publishes a carnelian gem found at 
Samsiin, the ancient Amisus, on the Black Sea and now in the Antiquarium, 
Berlin. It represents the head of the Olympian Zeus of Phidias in profile to 
the left. The gem dates from early Roman imperial times. 

An Intaglio of Athena Nike.—A gold ring found at Ravagnese, near 
Reggio-Calabria, with an intaglio of Athena Nike is described, with greater 
accuracy than hitherto, by N. Purorti in Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 128-131. 

The Engraved Gems of K. Karapanos.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, 
pp. 147-184 (14 pls.) I. N. Svoronos publishes a catalogue of 971 engraved 
gems presented to the National Museum at Athens by K. Karapanos. Most 
of them are reproduced in the plates. , 

A Representation of the Athenian Necropolis.—In Sitzb. Mtin. Akad. 
1913, v (13 pp.; 2 figs.) Paut Wourers publishes and discusses a fragment of 
an Attic loutrophoros, on which parts of a row of stelae standing before a white 
tumulus are represented. The stelae are inscribed, but only one inscription 
is so far preserved as to afford a reading: & Bufav(rig). A lecythus in Chicago 
(A.J.A. XII, 1908, p. 428) has similar decoration. Such vases must have 
been intended to commemorate those who were killed in foreign wars, as it 
would be difficult to account for several names on one vase by any other 
theory. 
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Music at the Tomb.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 318-332, A. DeLarre 
gives a descriptive list of Greek vases and reliefs on which musical instruments 
appear in connection with tombs or the dead. The list comprises 71 numbers. 
The conclusion reached is that in such scenes a person playing a lyre or the like 
is the deceased in the abode of the blessed. Persons bringing lyres or tympana 
are friends who bring the instruments as offerings to the deceased. 

Athenian Bowmen.—In R. Ft. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 150-213 (10 figs.) 
A. PLassarT undertakes to show with the help of the vases that there were 
three bodies of men serving in the Athenian army as bowmen during the fifth 
century B.c. There were the police, who were Scythian slaves, first appointed 
about 476 B.c.; there were assistants of the hoplites who served with the bow, 
but never constituted a regular military force; and there was a small body com- 
posed at first of citizens, and later also of metics, which at the end of the cen- 
tury was replaced by mercenaries. 

An Initiation Ceremony among the Spartans.—In R. Ft. Gr. XXVI, 1913, 
pp. 121-150, H. JeaNmarre argues that xpurreia among the Spartans was a 
relic of a primitive initiation ceremony such as is still held in certain African 
tribes when a boy attains the age of puberty. 

Ancient Greek Weaving.—In Jh. Oesl. Arch. I. XV, 1913, pp. 81-108 
(13 figs.) J. Srx discusses the patterns and technique of ancient Greek weaving. 

Greek Numeral Notation.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, pp. 
98-132, M. N. Top begins a treatise on Greek numeral notation. In this article 
he collects the epigraphic material which illustrates the system for which he 
prefers the name “acrophonic,"’—the system best known in the form used in 
Athens in the fifth century B.c., which has sometimes been called the Hero- 
dianic system. The various forms under which this system existed are set 
forth in detail. 

The Trophy in Macedonia.—According to Pausanias (LX, 40, 7) the Mace- 
donians contrary to Greek custom did not erect trophies to commemorate their 
victories. In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 347-398 (7 figs.), A. Remvacu argues 
that this was because they felt that spoil taken in battle belonged to a national 
god symbolized by a lion or some other animal. Alexander followed the old 
custom, but his successors adopted the Greek practice. 

The Base of a Trophy at Delos.—In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, pp. 
97-142 (3 pls.; 9 figs.), A. J. Retnacn argues that the stone with two shields 
upon it drawn by Cockerell in 1811, and still to be seen in Delos, is part of the 
base of a trophy erected by Q. Caecilius Metellus to commemorate his victory 
over Philip Andriscus in 147 B.c. Originally there were two other blocks rep- 
resenting in all six shields. Cyriaco of Ancona has left a drawing of a broken 
statue which may have stood on this base 

The Ionic Tribes.—In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 424-450, H. BoLkesteIN 
argues that the so-called lonic tribes were not artificial divisions, but represent 
a natural distribution of the people. This arrangement was made before the 
settlement of Asia Minor by the Greeks, which took place at the end of the 


Mycenaean period. 

The Invasion of Xerxes.—lUnder the title Der Feldzug des Xerxes ERNST 
Osst publishes (as the twelfth ** Beiheft’’ of Klio) a study of the various prob- 
lems connected with the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. After a sketch of the 
expedition and the literary sources he discusses the preparations of the Per- 
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sians, the military strength of Greeks and Persians, the advance upon Greece, 
and then in detail the various battles. [Der Feldzug des Xerres. Von Ernst 
Osst. Leipzig, 1913, Weicher. S8vo. M. 10.) 

Odysseus and the Orient.—In Memnon, VII, 1913, pp. 64-83, C. Fries 
calls attention to various adventures of Odysseus which may be more or less 
closely paralleled in early oriental myths. 

Archaeological Notes.—In ’Apx. Ed. 1913, pp. 20-24 (3 figs.), G. Mis- 
TRIOTES argues that the Attic civilization in Pella survived until the capture 
of the city by the Turks, and expresses the opinion that excavations there 
would yield important results. The Macedonians were of Aeolic stock, and 
this leads the author to discuss the essentially artistic spirit of the Aeolians 
and its influence in art, dress, and poetry, especially upon the Ionians. Peri- 
cles’ Odeum was an imitation of the music-hall tent of Xerxes, which was itself 
an imitation of Sappho’s poworddos olxos. The site of the Odeum is soon 
to be excavated by the Archaeological Society. 

Pylos. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 97-139 (2 pls.), W. Dorpretp 
publishes a new map of Triphylia and discusses the topography of the Homeric 
Pylos, showing that the citadel excavated at Kakovatos is the only one of the 
three possible sites which fits all the details of the epic. He locates also Arene, 
the river Minyeius and Thryoessa. The disappearance of the Triphylian 
Pylos in classical times is explained as due to the Dorian invasion; the inhabi- 
tants were scattered, some founding Pylos near Sphacteria, others Pylos in Elis, 
still others migrating to Asia Minor and Athens. In an appendix, Pheae, Pisa, 
and Ephyra are discussed, and the theory is advanced that Argos in Homer is 
a designation for the whole Peloponnesus. 

Topographical Drawings in the British Museum.—In B.S.A. XVIII, 
Session 1911-1912, pp. 270-281 (2 figs.), F.W. Hastuck publishes a descriptive 
catalogue of drawings of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
in the British Museum, which illustrate classical sites and remains in Greece 
and Turkey. 

The Topography of Boeotia.—In B.S.A. XVIII, Session 1911-1912, pp. 
189-210 (map), A. W. Gomme discusses the topography of Boeotia and the 
theories of M. Bérard. Examination of the possible routes of travel shows 
that Thebes does not lie at the crossing of important overland routes from east 
to west. The Phoenicians can hardly have settled there for commercial pur- 
poses. The importance of Thebes and Orchomenus was due to the fertility of 
the country, not to trade. 

Cockerell’s Visit to Delphi—In R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, pp. 35-47, 
A. Retnacu publishes certain notes from the journal describing Cockerell’s visit 
to Delphi in December, 1813, and a few sketches made by him. 

The Location of Dulichium.—In Berl. Phil. W. December 27, 1913, cols. 
1660-1661, F. SturMeR argues that the Homeric island of Dulichium is to be 
identified with Leucas. 

The Monasteries of Meteora.—In the Bulletin of the Geographic Society 
of Philadelphia, XI, 1913, pp. 138-169 (5 figs.), W. W. Hype describes a visit 
to the Meteora monasteries. 

Papyri of the Greek Archaeological Society.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 
17-19 (pl.), N. Caaviaras publishes, and 8. B. Kovaras discusses, two papyri 
from Arsinoe in the Fayum. One is a receipt for the price of an ass, dated 
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Aug. 17, 179 a.p., the other a memorandum (second century B.c.) addressed 
to an officer of justice, complaining of the failure of tenants to pay their rent 


as agreed. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin of Triumphal Arches.—G. Spano (Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 144- 
164; to be concluded later), in a discussion of the origin of Roman triumphal 
and honorary arches, attempts to trace their development from Greek 
propylaea. 

The Domus Aurea of Nero.—A very complete and fully illustrated ac- 
count of the buried Golden House of Nero on the Palatine Hill, including its 
history from the beginning, the literary allusions, and drawings and paintings 
that have been made from it in the past, its present condition, especially the 
interior decorations, the methods by which it has had to be studied, and arecent 
slight excavation by the writer, is published by F. WerGe (Jb. Arch. ]. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 127-244; 19 pls. (4 colored); 78 figs.; plan). 

A Building of Hadrian in the Campus Martius.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XV, 1913, pp. 124-142 (5 figs.) C. HueLseNn argues that the building reproduced 
in Alé Giovannoli’s Vedute delle vestigi antichi di Roma (Rome, 1619), Pl. 39 
and called by him Templum Septorum was erected in the time of Hadrian on 
the Campus Martius. It lay in the axis of the basilica northeast of the tem- 
plum Matidiae, and remains of it were probably built into a large house stand- 
ing opposite the north side of S. Maria in Aquiro. 

The Roman Baths at Agnano.—The imposing ruins of baths which are 
seen on the north slope of Monte Spina toward the dry bed of Lago d’Agnano, 
between Naples and Cumae, were superficially examined and a number of 
statues and other objects found, in 1898, but a more thorough excavation in 
1911 made clear the plan and something of the history of the buildings as well 
as two remarkable features which distinguish them from other ancient baths. 
These are the elaborate system of circulation of water and the use of natural 
exhalations from the ground for heating. The oldest part, comprising the 
warm rooms at the west, is of good opus reticulatum, dating approximately 
from the time of Hadrian; the eastern half with the cold rooms, may have 
been added within acentury of that time, but very many changes and additions, 
especially of upper stories, were made much later. A poet Felix, writing in the 
time of the Vandal king Thrasimund (496-523 a.p.), has left five epigrams in 
which he tells of the rebuilding of the baths by that monarch and of their 
imposing height. This is the earliest known reference to them, and it is supple- 
mented by the legend of a deacon Pascasius, who took refuge there when ban- 
ished for siding with the antipope Laurentius against Symmachus in 498 
(Greg. Mag. Dial. IV, 40). About the year 1200, disturbances of the earth 
apparently deprived the buildings of their water supply, but they continued 
to be used as vapor baths, and were objects of admiration well down toward 
modern times. Four statues of some interest were found in the frigidarium 
and are preserved in the modern bathing establishment of Agnano. They 
are: (1) A Venus Marina, represented in the act of dropping her mantle to 
enter the bath and, probably, holding out a vase of oil or perfume in the now 
missing left hand. It is a mediocre work but well suited to its surroundings. 
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(2) A nude Aphrodite assuming the arms of Mars,—a muscular and somewhat 
masculine figure, with Polyclitan proportions. Of an Eros who stood beside 
her and probably held up the helmet, only the little feet remain. (3) A leaning 
figure of Ganymede holding the pedum (now lost with the arms) and with a 
little Eros beside him in place of the usual eagle of Jove. (4) A figure adapted 
from a fifth-century athlete as a Hermes, holding the infant Dionysus and 
accompanied by a ram, thus showing a contaminatio of two distinct conceptions 
ofthe god. The last three statues are very good examples of their types. Two 
good heads, a satyr and a female head, which were in the keeping of the present 
owners of the ground, have recently disappeared. (V. Maccutoro, Mon. Ant. 
XXI, 1912, cols. 225-284; plan; 16 figs.) 

Drawings of Roman Buildings.—In B.S.R. VI, 1913, pp. 184-210 (pl; 
8 figs.), Tuomas AsuBy gives addenda and corrigenda to ‘Sixteenth Century 
Drawings of Roman Buildings attributed to Andreas Coner’ (B.S.R. II, 1904). 
New identifications of some of the subjects, names of authors of some of the 
drawings, notes on the history of some drawings, and various comments are 
offered. Seven additional drawings are published. 


SCULPTURE 


The Apollo of Sutri—In Boll. Arte VII, 1913, pp. 237-250 (2 pls.; 9 figs.) 
L. Mariani discusses the bronze statuette of Apollo from Sutri (see A.J.A. 
XVII, p. 447), arguing that it is a Roman copy of a Hellenistic work. 

Bacchic Reliefs in the Casino Borghese.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, 
pp. 109-123 (10 figs.) C. Huetsen discusses four reliefs with Bacchic scenes in 
the Casino Borghese. They once formed a frieze, perhaps belonging to the 
base of a group of sculpture. In the Codex Berolinensis in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett is a drawing of the same part of the frieze as appears in the Codex 
Coburgensis, to which Amelung called attention in his publication of the reliefs 
(Rém. Mitt. 1909, pp. 181 ff.); but the two drawings are independent of each 
other. Part of it is also copied in the Wolfegg Skizzenbuch, fol. 30 v. The 
writer attempts to establish the original order of the slabs. 

A Ganymede Relief in Florence.—In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, cols. 
151-158 (fig.) A. Minto publishes a marble relief, 0.43 m. high and 0.49 m. 
wide, in the Archaeological Museum at Florence. It represents Ganymede 
fallen on one knee seized by the eagle. At the right, beneath a tree, is a reclin- 
ing bearded figure with his left arm resting on a water-jar, probably personify- 
ing the Scamander. It is not known where the relief was found, but it is 
mentioned in the inventory of the art collections of the Medici made in 1574. 
It dates from the time of the Antonines. 

Three Reliefs from Spalato.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 422 (3 figs.), 
S. REINACH gives cuts of three bas-reliefs from Spalato: (1) Return from the 
chase, (2) Poseidon on a Hippocamp, (3) Eros and Triton. 

The Roman Sarcophagus at Melfi.—The elaborately sculptured sarcopha- 
gus found in 1856 in a brick tomb near Melfi, not far from the course of 
the Via Appia of Venusia, is minutely described by R. DeLBrueck in Jb. 
Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 277-308 (pl.; 11 figs.). The life-size figure on the 
cover, a young woman reposing, is a somewhat conventionalized type resem- 
bling the imperial portraits of Faustina the Younger and her daughter Lucilla, 
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rather than a study from life, and is dated by the coiffure in the years 165- 
170. The custom of having at imperial funerals an image representing the 
living person may well have been used for other persons of high station, and 
even transferred to permanent form, as here. The fifteen smaller figures in 
the niches around the body of the sarcophagus are all evidently copied from 
fourth century statues, but not especially famous ones, indicating a connois- 
seur’s taste for the less known, which would be characteristic of Athens, the 
university town, rather than of Italy or Asia Minor at this time. The rich 
architectural forms are also Greek, though more generalized. The writer 
thinks, in spite of the heavy doors at one end and the attributes hung in the 
niches, that the structure represents an open baldachino, with no walls between 
the columns, rather than a temple-like building or house. The statues include 
a chthonian group of three figures, another of the theft of the Palladium, an 
Aphrodite, possibly the Acrocorinthian, a dancing Artemis, perhaps the statue 
at Caryae, a Meleager, an Apollo Citharoedus, a suppliant woman, two young 
warriors, and an adorante and Hermes beside the door. A touch of sentiment 
is seen in the little Eros beside the pillow, and in the presence of Helen, Core, 
and Aphrodite among the attendant figures. The bereaved husband is rep- 
resented in the panels of the double door. See Ant. Denk. III, pls. 22-24. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Grave-scenes on Italiote Vase Paintings.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 
1913, pp. 109-136 (fig.), P. L. Cicert controverts Rudolf Pagenstecher’s 
contention (Unteritalische Grabdenkmdler. Strassburg, 1912, Heitz) that the 
grave-scenes of Italiote vase painting represent scenes from real life by deduc- 
tions drawn from all classes of such paintings which prove conclusively that 
what is represented takes place in the other world: a. Joyous scenes prevail 
in which even the dead join. 6. The dead are represented as young, as are also 
the others present with few exceptions. c. Mystic love scenes and Dionysiac 
orgies are common. d. Those that approach the tomb are usually in pairs. 
e. Eros frequently offers a crown, not to the dead, but to the person apparently 
of the latter’s choice. /. Mirrors and fans are seen in the hands of both young 
men and women, now as gifts and again as attributes. g. The filet of a mystic 
victory over life, or signifying the wedlock below, is almost always present, 
in the hand, or on the grave, or hanging near by. 

Pompeian Paintings of the Third Style.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. 1. XV, 1913, 
pp. 143-167 (18 figs.), W. Kern discusses the paintings of the third style at 
Pompeii showing that the work of the different painters is closely related. He 
examines especially the groups of Perseus and Andromeda, and points out their 
resemblance to the Medea and her Children. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Early Latin Alphabets.—In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 174-193, F. Ripezzo 
discusses the history of the earliest Latin inscriptional alphabets and offers an 
interpretation of the Lapis Niger stele and the Duenos inscription. 

An Inscription from Bruttium.—An inscription from Bruttium reading 
oF \coa adtixupes eor is published by P. Orst (Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 165- 
170). F. Rrsezzo (ibid. pp. 171-173) treats it as Oscan and furnishes linguistic 
notes and a translation: “E Ulséa figlia di Altipimo.” 


XUM 
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An Inscription from Agnano.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 22-23, G. Q. 
GIGLIONI discusses an inscription found in the neighborhood of Agnano some 
years ago, but as yet unpublished, to a praefectus castrorum: ef. Veget. Epit. 
Rei Mil. 2, 10. 

A Military Diploma from Salsovia.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 275-280 (fig.) J. Wetss calls attention to a military diploma 
found at the ancient Salsovia in Lower Moesia. 

The Pomerium of Pompeii.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, pp. 261- 
308 (2 figs.; 3 plans), M. DeLLa Corre discusses the Pomerium of Pompeii in 
connection with a duplicate inscription of C.J.L. X, 1018. The older inscrip- 
tion, found in 1763, has nothing to do with the statue, long associated with it, 
and standing on it in the Museo Nazionale, Naples. The loca publica are 
shown to have been a strip exactly 100 Roman feet (Pompeii had come under 
Rome’s jurisdiction), left vacant to form the pomerium, a distance over which 
the weapons of storming enemies would not carry. The question of the early 
fortifications of the city is fully treated, and the passages that bear on the 
meaning of the word pomerium in general are collated and discussed. 

The Consul of 232 A.D. and L. Virius Lupus Iulianus.—By a combination 
of insciptional evidence A. MERLIN (R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, pp. 26-30) seeks 
to identify the L. Virius Lupus Iulianus known from two inscriptions (C./.L. 
VI, 31774; Not. Scav. 1910, pp. 419-20) with the consul of 232 a.p. 

Restoration of Baths by Valentinian.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, 
pp. 791-802, N. Purorri publishes an inscription from Rhegium in Cala- 
bria: “Flavius Valentinianus and Flavius Valens and Flavius Gratianus re- 
stored and improved thermae that had suffered from age and earthquake, com- 
pleting a basilica and adding a colonnade under the superintendence of Pontius 
Atticus, corrector of Lucania and Bruttium, and dedicated in the consulship of 
Gratianus III and Equitius (374 a.p.).’’ Valentinianus is elsewhere repre- 
sented as stern and harsh, incapable of feelings of humanity. The earthquake 
was probably one mentioned by Ammianus (X XVI, 10, 15 Erfurdt) on July 21, 
365 A.D. 

Corrections to C.I.L. XII, 6038.—Corrections in the readings of C.J.L. 
XII, 6038 are given by A. Héron ve Vitterosse in R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 
1913, p. 25. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their review of epigraphic publications for Jan- 
uary—June (R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 451-484), R. Caanat and M. BEsNIER 
give the text of 148 inscriptions relating to Roman antiquity, with notes on 
some publications of epigraphic interest. Of the texts sixteen are Greek, the 
rest Latin. 


COINS 


The Early Coinage of Tarentum.—L. Correra has begun in Neapolis, I, 
1913, pp. 194-199, a series of articles describing and illustrating the early 
coinage of Tarentum. 

Letters on Coins of Thurii—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XV, 1913, pp. 3-10 
(5 figs.), E. J. SeurMan argues from the stamped ingot found at Tarentum that 
the single letters on the coins of Thurii usually indicate that they were struck 
from ingots bearing the same letter. The coins of a given issue could thus 
easily be weighed and compared with the weight of the ingot. [, Y and 9, 
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however, seem to be the initials of magistrates’ names. He thinks it impossible 
to decide whether PY probably standing for PPYTIAAO and indicated 
also by the punning device of a finch (¢pvyidos), is the name of artist or mag- 
istrate. 

Coins from Ceglie Messapica.—Coins with the inscription KAIAINON 
found at Ceglie Messapica (Coelium) are noted by F. Rrsezzo in Neapolis, 
I, 1913, p. 212. They should probably be attributed to this town rather than 
to Coelia di Bari. 

The Mint of Lanuvium.—In R. Jial. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 323-350 
(pl.) Giovanni Pansa describes the issues of coins from the mint of Lanuvium, 
and the various attributes of the local deity, Iuno Sospita, that appear upon 
them. Sig. Pansa agrees with Sambon that the so-called Romano-Campanian 
coinage was issued from various places; eight of these types he ascribes to 
Lanuvium. 

The Coinage of Augustus.—In R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 303-322 (2 
pls.) L. Larrrancut continues his study of the coinage of Augustus (cf. A.J.A. 
XVII, p. 298) with another article on the emissions from the mint of Lyons. 

Tribunician Power on Roman Coins.—An aureus of Hadrian, found in 
1913 in central Italy, gives the reference to the emperor’s tribunician power in 
the unusual form TRIBVNIC POTESTAS. With this as a text Fr. GNeccut 
discusses the proper reading at full length of the ordinary abbreviated forms 
of such reference on coins, reaching the conclusion that we may still with con- 
fidence read as the ablative tribunicia potestate. The aureus of Hadrian is an 
irregular instance of oriental mintage. (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 295- 
300; 2 figs 

Danubian Wars of M. Aurelius.—The investigation of the extant numis- 
matic evidence for the chronology and history of the reign of M. Aurelius 
initiated by C. Haro_p Dopp in Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 209-267 (cf. A.J.A. 
XVI, p. 591) is concluded by him in the same journal on a somewhat altered 
plan, due to the sparser material for the later years. His study supplements 
and corrects the generally accepted historical account, the results being con- 
veniently summarized at the end of the concluding article. (Nwm. Chron. 
1913, pp. 162-199, 276-321; pl.) 

A Hoard of Antoniniani—Toward the end of 1911 an immense hoard of 
Antoniniani, of the epoch from Gordianus to Quietus, apparently three-quarters 
of the coins being of the reign of Gallienus, was discovered in some undeter- 
mined Balkan region, and brought to Italy for sale, where for prudent commer- 
cial reasons it was divided, and put upon the market in different quarters. 
Fr. Gneccui bought nearly a thousand pieces, of which he describes the prin- 
cipal variations of familiar types in R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 163-174. 

Cast Coins of the Roman Empire.—Grovanni Darrart, taking cognizance 
of arecent article of LoreNzInA Cesano (‘Intorno alle forme da fondere monete 
imperiali romane,’ in Rass. Num. for Nov., 1912), argues at length that many 
fewer coins of the empire were cast than has commonly been believed ; and that 
all these cast coins were the work of counterfeiters, and never of the state itself 
throughout all the history of Rome. (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 351- 
375; 2 pls 

Bacchus as a Coin-Type.—The correction of a description by Cohen of a 
coin of Gallienus, where a juvenile head of Bacchus, ivy-crowned, is given as 
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that of a woman (Galliena?), gives occasion to Fr. GNeccut (R. Ital. Num. 
XXVI, 1913, pp. 151-162; 2 figs.) to discuss the occurrence of the same type of 
Bacchus on other Roman coins. 

Coins of Helena N. F.—Jutes Maurice has offered some remarks on a 
recent article in the Num. Chron. by P. H. Wess (cf. A.J.A. XVII, 559), who 
contested the attribution by M. Maurice of coins inscribed “Helena N. F.” 
to Helena, the wife of Crispus. M. Maurice confesses his previous convictions 
shaken, but presents some further difficulties, which are answered by Mr. Webb 
in Num. Chron. 1913, pp. 377-379. 

A Constantinian Rebus.—In an aureus of Constantine showing on the 
reverse two clasped hands surmounted by the inscription AVGG we are doubt- 
less to understand a rebus for CONCORDIA AVGG. (Fr. Gneccui, R, 
Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 301-2; fig.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Remains at Terra D’Otranto.—In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 121- 
127, P. Maaaeru.ut notes the large number of prehistoric remains of differ- 
ent periods in a small area near the Capo della Palascia, and suggests that their 
abundance is due to the fact that immigrants from the East landed first on this 
point of Italy and there settled. 

The Grotto of Stravino.—The sepulchral grotto of Stravino, near Trent, 
is discussed by G. Rosertt in B. Pal. It. XX XIX, 1913, pp. 1-16 (6 figs.). 
It is of the eneolithic period, or at most neolithic. 

The Necropolis of Pianello.—The necropolis of Pianello, near Genga 
(Ancona) is the subject of a paper by G. A. Corrnt in B. Pal. It. XX XIX, 
1913, pp. 19-68 (3 pls.; 32 figs.). Cremation was practised exclusively, and 
the remains belong to the transition from the age of bronze to that of iron. 
The origin of the Iron Age in Italy is particularly considered. 

Dolmens and Nuraghi of Sardinia.—In B.S.R. VI, 1913, pp. 127-170 
(6 pls.; 17 figs.), Duncan Mackenzie describes numerous dolmens and nu- 
raghi in Sardinia, and one ancient well. ‘‘Sardinia may now be taken to enter 
definitely into the general context of the history of the Dolmenic Civilization 
in the Mediterranean Area and West Europe.”’ The development of this 
civilization in Sardinia is traced from the two dolmens of Birori (cella entirely 
in orthostatic slabs, whether it is rectangular or circular, and with one cover- 
slab), through the Allée Couverte type (e.g. at Perdas Fittas), to a type, as at 
S’Enna sa Vacca, in which splayed masonry on the principle of the false arch is 
substituted for the purely orthostatic system of construction. Connection 
between dolmens and a pillar-cult is very probable. The nuraghi were forti- 
fications and stood at points of strategic importance. 

The Punic Necropolis of Predio Ibba.—The Punic cemetery of Predio 
Ibba near the suburb of S. Avendrace, north of Cagliari, was discovered quite 
intact, and has been so carefully explored as to give valuable evidence of the 
date and the ethnic and trade relations of this rather humble Phoenician colony 
of Calaris. Of the large number of graves, of the shaft type with lateral cham- 
ber at the bottom, very closely arranged in regular rows on a sloping hillside, 
some 160 have been opened and studied and their contents catalogued. The 
great majority were used for a single burial only. The bodies of children are 
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often found in the long amphorae elsewhere used for such a purpose. The 
furnishings are not abundant, and it is evident that to provide a safe resting 
place for the body was thought more important than to supply many objects 
to be used in the after life. There is enough, however, for a comparison with 
the Punic cemeteries of various dates at Carthage, from which it is clear that 
these graves belong to the latter half of the fifth and first half of the fourth 
centuries B.c.; and that the colonists, as was natural in their somewhat remote 
position, clung to many old shapes and customs inherited from earlier epochs, 
adopting sparingly newer usages. Thus cremation, the placing of coins in 
the grave, the use of imported vases, etc., appear, but in comparatively few 
instances. Most of the pottery is a local manufacture of a very finely prepared 
cream-white clay, with little ornament. The imported pottery is chiefly from 
Campania. The only figured vase found has Bacchiec subjects, doubtless with 
religious significance, showing Greek influence. A few terra-cottas include 
statuettes of Tanit-Astarte and a head and a statuette of a negro. Precious 
metals are extremely rare, but bronze occurs in the coins and various imple- 
ments. The amulets and scarabs are largely imitations, either of local make 
or from Carthage, of Egyptian and Asiatic subjects, rarely Greek. To what 
extent the influence of Carthage was direct and how much it came through 
Sicily is not to be exactly determined at present. (A. TARAMELLI, Von. Ant. 
XXI, 1912, cols. 45-170; 80 figs.) A detailed description of 154 individual 
tombs and their contents, from the excavation notes of R. Loddu, follows 
(cols. 172-218). 

Oenotri and Itali.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, pp. 19-35, V. Cos- 
TANZI discusses the equivalence of the terms Oenotri and Itali. After treating 
of various other names of the peoples of southwestern Italy, Iapygians, Chones, 
Morgetes, Siculi, Ausonians, etc., he concludes that Italia was the name of 
the country of the Oenotri so that Italia and Oenotria, Itali and Oenotri be- 
came interchangeable terms. The Itali had as their totem the vitulus. This 
the Greek immigrants, in spite of the short i, connected by false etymology with 
vitis, the vine, and called the people the Oenotri. The name Itali prevailed 
over this and was extended later to the whole peninsula. 

Ancient Rome.—An account of ancient Rome by Professor O. RicHTER 
forms the 386th volume in the series Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. It contains 
in brief compass a description of the topography of the city, with such his- 
torical information as the subject requires. The book is intended especially 
for tourists and school teachers. [Das alte Rom. Von Prof. Dr. Ortro 
Ricuter. Leipzig-Berlin, 1913, Teubner. 80 pp.; 17 pls. 12 mo. M. 1.25.] 

The Peace of Misenum and Bellori’s Painting.—In R. Arch. XXII, 
1913, pp. 253-270 (2 figs.), J. Carcoprno discusses Bellori’s painting (really 
a drawing after a painting) of a pier and an island beside it (cf. Huelsen, Rém. 
Mitt. 1896, pp. 213-226). He finds that the scene represented is the harbor of 
Pozzuoli. The text of Appian states that an artificial island existed there, and 
the trace of such an island exists there today. This, then, is the place where 
the peace between Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirs was made in 39 B.c. 

An Unpublished Document relating to the Campana Collection.—In 
R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 115-118, Henri pe Roruscuivp publishes a letter 
from Hortense Cornu to Napoleon III protesting against the removal of the 
Campana collection of the Louvre. 
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Six Drawings from the Column of Trajan dated 1467.—In B.S.R. VI, 
1913, pp. 174-180 (3 pls.), Mrs. 8. ArtHuR Strona publishes six drawings 
in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. They represent 
six scenes from the Column of Trajan and bear the date 1467. The artist was 
either Florentine or under Florentine influence. In a note (pp. 180-183) the 
date of Giacomo Ripanda is discussed. He was active, according to Zani, up 
to 1510, but the date of his birth is not known. He made drawings of the 
column of Trajan from a scaffold, but the Chatsworth drawings have not 
the precision we should e: pect if they had been made under such circum- 
stances. 

Rome in 1622.—In B.S.R. VI, pp. 482-486, A. H. S. Yeames publishes some 
pages from the diary of an unknown Englishman who visited Rome in 1622, 
containing some remarks and comments on monuments and persons. 

Thomas Jenkins in Rome.—In B.S.R. VI, 1913, pp. 487-511, THomas 
AsuBy writes of the activities in Rome of Thomas Jenkins (1722-1798), 
who was a painter, a collector, and a dealer in antiquities at Rome. Appendix 
I gives a list of Jenkins’s antiquities which are represented in some drawings 
in the British Museum. Appendix II gives letters to and from the architect, 
C. H. Tatham, who visited Italy in 1794-97. Several of these relate to anti- 
quities, some of which were in Jenkins’s possession. Appendix III gives 
(from Antonio d’Este, Memorie d’ Antonio Canova, 238) a list of sculptures and 
paintings “requisite all’ inglese Fagan nel 1798.” 

The Cult of Antinous.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XX XIII, 1913, pp. 65-80, Gus- 
TAVE Bim discusses the cult of Antinous (’Avrivoos 66s), and shows from the 
evidence of representations on coins, terra-cottas, mirrors, etc., and especially 
of a head now in the National Museum in Rome, that in Egypt at least this 
cult was by no means superficial, or due solely to the command of the emperor, 
but that the belief in the real divinity of Antinous had penetrated deeply 
into the life of the people. To his grace they attributed the fertility of the 
soil and the repose of the dead. 

Mercantilism and Rome’s Foreign Policy.—In the American Historical 
Review, XVIII, 1913, pp. 233-252, T. Frank shows that Rome was not greatly 
interested in foreign trade during the last two centuries of the republic. This 
is proved by the terms of various treaties, and by inscriptions. Rome was of 
little importance commercially at Delos before 132 B.c. When in the later 
years of the republic foreign trade began to develop it was largely in the hands 
of citizens of foreign extraction. 

A Relief in Silver at Bologna.—In the Museo Civico at Bologna is a 
thin, nearly cylindrical, sheet of silver, with repoussé reliefs, which was once 
probably the coating of a large vase similar to some in the Hildesheim and 
Boscoreale treasures. The design is of a number of young women attending 
the worship of Artemis, but only one is directly occupied with offerings to the 
image, the others being grouped in four pairs, each in lively conversation. 
The separate figures, which for attitude and drapery may be compared with 
the Muses of the Mantinean reliefs, the Sarcophagus of the Mourners at Con- 
stantinople, and the tripod base at Athens published by Benndorf, have in 
themselves much grace and charm, but the impression of the whole lacks some- 
thing of the sympathetic character which comes from a more unified composi- 
tion. The simplicity and sobriety of the work belong rather to the continental 
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than to the Alexandrian tendencies of Hellenistic art. (P. Ducati, Mon. 
Ant. XXI, 1912, cols. 285-300; pl.) 

The Horses of San Marco.—The famous horses of San Marco at Venice 
are subjected to a fresh examination by L. v. ScHLoEzER in Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 129-182 (pl.; 19 figs.). Special attention is given to the race and 
gait of the horses. 

A Grotesque Terra-cotta.—A Calabrian terra-cotta box for burning per- 
fume, with a grotesque standing figure, is published by G. Pansa in Rém. 
Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 305-309 (4 figs.). He interprets the figure as a 
morio, or “‘fool.’’ 

The Trutina.—A large pair of scales, measuring with the ornamental 
acroterium nearly six feet in height, has been reconstructed from the bronze 
remains found at Pompeii, by supplying the decayed parts which were chiefly 
of wood. A similar still larger pair, found at Boscoreale, has been restored 
in the same way, thus giving for the first time a complete model of the Roman 
trutina or large balance. There are remains of such scales among the bronze 
objects in the Naples museum, the British Museum, and other collections, 
that have not heretofore been understood or properly displayed. The recon- 
struction makes clear the terms trutina, examen, etc. and by its help a corrupt 
passage in Isidore of Seville (XVI, Etym. 25, de ponderibus 4) has been 
emended. This explains that the trutina is the large scale with two trays, and 
momentana, moneta and statera are all names for the smaller scales of similar 
construction. From this form of balance, with the two pans suspended by 
chains, one for the weights and one for the objects to be weighed, the steelyard 
was developed by a series of steps, eliminating first one pan and then the other, 
shifting the fulerum to one end of the beam, and making the weight moveable. 
This form of balance, first used in Campania, was apparently known to the 
Romans as statera campana or campana simply. In Italian it is stadera and 
in French bilance romaine. (M. peELLA Corte, Mon. Ant. XXI, 1912, cols. 
5-42; 9 figs.) 

The Labarum.—In Studi Romani, I, 1913, pp. 161-188, Pro Francut pe’ 
CAVELIERI writes of the labarum, or standard, described by Eusebius in his 
Vita Constantini, 1, 31 

The American Academy in Rome.—The present status of the American 
Academy and the opportunities offered by it for classical study are described 
by A. W. Van Buren in Cl. J. IX, 1913, pp. 73-78. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Prehistoric Vases from Ciempozuelos.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 238 
253 (9 figs.), H. Scumipr describes prehistoric vases of various forms, and 
some copper implements from Ciempozuelos near Madrid. These go back to 
the age of stone and copper in the third millennium B.c., antedating the My- 
cenaean ware which they strikingly resemble but with which they have no his- 
torical connection, just as the beehive tombs of Spain also arose independently 
of those of the eastern Mediterranean. Bell-shaped vases with incised or 
impressed linear decoration are compared with one which found its way as far 
as the island Czepel near Budapest. Such vases are not elsewhere in western 


Europe found in conjunction with metal objects. 
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Roman Monuments in Portugal.—In FR. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 347-370 
(16 figs.), A. Mesquira DE FiauEerrRepo describes a Roman bridge at Chaves 
(Aquae Flaviae), an oppidum at Citania de Briteiros, an arch and various 
lesser remains at Bobadella, remains of all times from the neolithic period to 
the present and extensive Roman walls at Conimbriga, remains of houses at 
Coimbra, a bridge and many ruins, mosaics, coins, and graves of Roman date 
at and near Alter do Chao, extensive ruins at Setubal (Cetobriga), where in- 
scriptions and coins have been found, a tower, gate, temple and other monu- 
ments at Evora, inscriptions and various other traces of ancient greatness at 
Beja (Pax Julia), a Roman bridge at Mertola (Municipium Myrtilis), and 
ruins of buildings with polychrome mosaics, also some jewelry, at Estoy (Osso- 
noba), all in Portugal. 


FRANCE 


France and Germany in the Ice Age.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 126- 
160 (3 figs.), F. Wiecers, C. ScuucuHarpt, and M. discuss 
from the point of view respectively of anthropologist, geologist and zool- 
ogist the relation of the geologic periods of France (which was never covered 
by glacial ice but was subject to climatic changes, owing to the repeated 
advances of ice over the rest of Europe), to the four glacial periods of Ger- 
many. Schuchhardt divides the Moustérien into two periods, thus: 
Chelléen-Acheuléen-first-Moustérien=last interglacial period; second Mous- 
térien-Aurignacien-Solutréen-Magdalénien=last glacial period; but Wiegers 
makes the older palaeolithic periods contemporary with the next to the last 
interglacial period. 

The “Dolmens” at Alesia.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 286 f., Henry 
Corot argues that the two so-called dolmens found on the Mont Auxois 
(Alesia) are remains of hypocausts of late date. 

The Megaliths of Saint-Martin-de-Brem.—In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 
1913, pp. 342-353, M. Baupoutn discusses the megaliths arranged in a semi- 
circle at Saint-Martin-de-Brem (Vendée). Numerous chipped flints were 
found within the semicircle. 

The Rock of Petite Métaire.—In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, pp. 91- 
96 (fig.), M. BaupovuIN argues that the granite rock of Petite Métaire at 
La Pommeraye-sur-Sévre (Vendée) was used in neolithic times first for cere- 
monial purposes, and then later as a polishing stone. 

The Rock-cutting at Ile d’Yeu.—In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, pp. 
105-118 (8 figs.), M. Baupourn shows that the rock cuttings at Ile d’Yeu 
(Vendée), 33 in all, are earlier than neolithic cist burials and megaliths. One 
spot seems to have been a cult place, and later to have become a megalithic 
necropolis. 

Statuette of a Gallic Divinity.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXII, 1912, pp 
244-275 (8 figs.), A. Hiron DE VILLEFOsSE publishes a bronze figure 42 em. 
high found in the Juine, near the castle of Mesnil-Voysin, commune of Bouray 
(Seine-et-Oise) in 1845. The figure is nude except for a tore about the neck. 
Its arms are gone, and its legs which are absurdly small are crossed beneath 
the body. The head and neck are much too long. One eye, of glass paste, 
still remains. The figure is composed of several pieces of brass fastened to- 
gether. It is the work of a Gallic artist and represents a local divinity. 
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Gallo-Roman Horseshoes.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 177-178, Com- 
mandant LEFEBVRE DES Noétres argues that horseshoes with nails are not 
earlier than the tenth century A.p.; and that many such horseshoes which are 
called Gallo-Roman are really Mediaeval. This is the case with the collection 
at Saalburg, and with the horseshoe recently found at Aguilar in Spain. 

Gallo-Roman Rings.—In L’Homme préhistorique, 1, 1913, pp. 212-214 
(2 figs.), M. Bavpovurn calls attention to the seal of a Gallo-Roman ring found 
near Gennes (Maine-et-Loire). It represents a lion, with an elephant’s head 
in place of a tail. Beneath the lion’s head is a boar’s head, and beneath the 
elephant’s a panther’s head. It dates from the early centuries of the Christian 
era. A second ring with geometric figures on the seal dates from the end of 
the Gallo-Roman period. 

An Inscribed Ring.—In R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, pp. 12-18, A. Héron 
DE VILLEFOSSE describes a gold ring from Feurs (Loire) with the inscription 
eivixe’ AG oe, and lists several similar rings already known from France. 

The Roman Milestone of Sacquenay.—In the R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, 
pp. 18-21, A. Héron bE VILLEFOSSE discusses the history of a Roman milestone 
found at Sacquenay (Céte-d’Or) and its fraudulent citation by André de Blas- 
kovich in his Historia universalis Illyrica (1794). 

An Oculist’s Stamp.— An oculist’s stamp from Beaumont (Puy-de-Déme) 
is described by A. HéRon DE VILLEFossE (R. Ep. Nouv. Sér. I, 1913, pp. 21-24). 

A Jointed Sandal in the Louvre.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXII, 1912, pp. 
276-294 (6 figs.), E. Micnon publishes a jointed sandal recently acquired by 
the Louvre. The joint in sandals of this type comes at the instep. The writer 
enumerates fifteen other examples, which, however, are not all alike. 

Antiquities from Coptos in Lyons.—In 1910 and 1911 A. Reinach in col- 
laboration with R. Weill and A. Martinaud carried on excavations at Coptos 

see A.J.A. XV, pp. 406f.). Of the objects brought to light six stelae of the 

sixth dynasty were retained by the museum at Cairo; a granite pillar and some 
Coptie sculptures were presented to the Louvre; about fifty terra-cottas were 
kept by M. Reinach; and the other objects deposited in the Musée Guimet in 
Lyons. These are now described by M. Retnacn. [Catalogue des antiquités 
égyptiennes recueillies dans les fouilles de Koptos en 1910 et 1911 exposées au 
Musée Guimet de Lyon. Par A. Rernacu. Chalon-sur-Sadédne, 1913, E. Ber- 
trand. 132 pp.; 37 figs.) 

The Group of Children formerly in the Library at Vienne.—In R. Arch. 
XXI, 1913, pp. 301-307, W. Deonna discusses the group of two children, a 
serpent, a bird, a lizard, and a butterfly discussed by 8. Reinach, thid. XX, 
1912, pp. 381 ff. Emphasizing the connection between the two pairs, serpent 
and bird, and lizard and butterfly, he suggests that the children may be Eros 
and Anteros 

The Punishment of Lycurgus.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 292 f., Prerre 
WaALtTz calls attention to a mosaic in the museum at Vienne (Isére) in which 


Lycurgus is represented ensnared in grapevines while Dionysus, Silenus, and 
two other persons look on. Possibly this mosaic and the representation on 
the vase once in the possession of Baron Lionel Rothschild (R. Arch. XXI, 
1913, p. 229; A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 564) are derived from the same original. 
Assignment of Seats in Roman Colonial Theatres.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1913, pp. 127-130, E. CuéNon points out that in Roman theatres in the 
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colonies Roman magistrates, senators and their sons and Decurions sat in 
the orchestra; after the Decurions came the Equites Romani a plebe, who in the 
theatre at Orange, as an inscription shows, occupied three rows. Then came 
the Augustales. 

The Warm Spring at Grisy.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 161-165, L. 
BoNNARD Calls attention to the warm spring at Grisy (Saéne-et-Loire) where 
various antiquities have been found. He suggests that the ancient Boxum 
was located here. 

Lillebonne and Le Vieux in 1819.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 220-224, 
EtTIeENNE Micuon publishes extracts from the recently published journal of 
H. F. J. Estrup, who visited Lillebonne and Le Vieux in 1819. The journal 
mentions a Doric column with reliefs at Lillebonne and a broken sarcophagus 
adorned with roses, which are not recorded elsewhere. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Solar Deity in the Museum at Geneva.—In FR. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
307-311, W. Dreonna discusses the solar deity in Geneva (cf. ibid. XX, 1912, 
pp. 354 ff.). The human personage represents the world and the serpent is 
a repetition of the same idea; the ovals represent the planets, and the whole 
has an astrological meaning. A miniature in the ‘‘Trés Riches Heures du 
due de Berry,” representing the Zodiac, supports this view. Jbid. p. 293 f., 
the same writer maintains the genuineness of the figure in question and the 
correctness of his interpretation against the criticism of M. Nicole (Arndt- 
Amelung, Photographische Einzelaufnahmen, VII, 1913, p. 11 f.). 


GERMANY 


A Prehistoric House.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 400-404 (4 figs.), A. 
KIEKEBUSCH attempts a reconstruction of a prehistoric house, remains of 
which were found at Buch. It was formed by notching small logs (as in our log- 
houses) and tying them horizontally to upright poles. A gable-roof 
reaches nearly to the ground at the sides 

A Skull from a Megalithic Grave.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 255-258 
(4 figs.), H. Vircnow describes a skull from a megalithic grave of Lenzen 
near Goldberg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

La Téne Fibulae in Westphalia.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 101-102, 
H. Mérerimnptr supplements R. Beltz’s catalogue of the extant La Téne 
fibulae with ten from Dortmund in Westphalia. It is surprising that these 
fibulae are so rare in this province, for only fifteen have thus far been listed. 

The German Limes.——At the May (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, H. Dragendorff described the recent advances made in the 
work on the Rhine and Danube Imperial boundaries as to the pre-Roman and 
early period of the limes, the connection between the two river frontiers, and 
the gradual advancing of the frontier under Claudius, Vespasian, Domitian 
and Hadrian. Domitian’s organization of the frontier is perhaps to be con- 
nected with the establishment of the German provinces in place of the old 
military territories. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 68-69 
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Roman Burials at Remagen.—In Bonn. Jb. 1913, pp. 247-270 (2 pls.; 
5 figs.), E. Funck discusses the Roman cremation graves at Remagen, as well 
as the pottery of the place. The graves are mainly of the age of the Antonines. 

Schoolboys’ Slates.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1912-1913, cols. 210-223 
(7 figs.), PLAUMANN publishes an ancient schoolboy’s ‘‘slate” (Fig. 1) from 
Egypt recently acquired by the Berlin 
museum. It consists of nine wax tab- 
lets fastened together by metal rings 
or thongs passing through four holes 
in the rims. There were probably 
originally ten leaves. On one leaf 
are simple Greek words divided into 
syllables, ap xwv, ao typ, etc.; on 
another are simple sums in addition 
e.g., na 8, 8+-1=9, nB 8+2=10, etc.; 
on a third leaf (Fig. 2.) in the clear 
hand of the schoolmaster is the sen- 
tence + peylorn tod Blov ra 
ypéupara, evidently to be copied by 
the pupil. The cross at the beginning 
shows that the tablet dates from Chris- 
tian times, and in fact it is probably 
not earlier than the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. The writer also calls attention 
to a tablet of four leaves recently ac- 


~ 


FiaurE 1.—Siate Eeypt. 


quired by B. Blanckertz in which 6 xeqerds rarjp is declined throughout; and 
to still another in the Berlin museum, dating from the third or fourth century 
4.p., on which are words from Homer with the corresponding words in the 


Figure 2.—S.LaATE FrRoM Ecypt. 


prose of the time, evidently taken down from dictation, thus, yevejs rijs yeveas, 
ebptora 5 53x’ Bwxe, taow elolv, +’ ri juépay, etc. 
The writer also calls attention to a papyrus with examples in division. 

A Bronze Censer at Karlsruhe.—A bronze censer from Egypt in the grand- 
ducal collection at Karlsruhe is described by F. DreExet in Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 183-194 (pl.; 4 figs.). It is of very late date, perhaps Coptic. 
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Alsen-Gems.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 207-220, (13 figs.), H. Séxx- 
LAND describes two new Alsen-gems and decides for the heathen origin of such 
stones. Their decoration with crosses is accidental or a later addition and their 
use in the ornamentation of crosses, as here in the Heiningen (near Bérssum) 
cross, and in the Galla Placidia cross of Brescia, was purely secondary. The 
first of these is quite exceptional ia not having the two human figures turned 
toward each other. Fifty-three such gems are now known. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Latin Inscriptions in Kolozsvé4r.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Mé- 
zeum, IV, 1913, pp. 252-264, B. ArpAp and J. Bfé1a publish six Latin 
inscriptions in the museum at Kolozsvér. One is the stamp of an oculist 
P.Corcolonius. 

Scythian Graves at Piski—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, 
IV, 1913, pp. 233-251 (7 figs.), M. Rosxa publishes the contents of three 
Scythian graves found at Piski, on the Maros, Hungary, in 1£01 and now in 
the museum at Kolozsvar. 


RUSSIA 


The Museum of the Hermitage.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 66-72 
(2 figs.), OskKAR WALDHAUER describes the reorganization of the collection of 
sculptures and vases in the Museum of the Hermitage at{St. Petersburg, which 
has added greatly to the usefulness of the collection. 


SWEDEN 


Archaeology in Sweden in 1912.—In Forndnnen, V1, 1912, pp. 1-6 3 
figs.), B. ScuniTTGER discusses finds of prehistoric bread in Sweden (one loaf 
made of barley flour, and another of reas, i.e. pisum satitum); pp. 6-9 (4 figs.) 
O. von FRIESEN discusses a runic inscription on a copper box found in Sigtuna 
in 1911; pp. 19-85 (31 figs.) B. Scunitrcrr describes the contents of nine 
mounds near Linga; pp. 36-56 (36 figs.) G. BotinpER compares the paintings 
and drawings of cave men with children’s drawings; pp. 57-64 (7 figs.) T. J. 
ARNE discusses Byzantine paintings in Gotland; pp. 64-66 T. J. ARNE argues 
that the box found at Sigtuna was for weights; pp. 67-71 (3 figs.) E. M. Hrer- 
MELIN argues that certain round stones found e.g. in S6dermanland were used 
as hammers by smiths in the early Iron Age; pp. 71-81, M. Amanx describes 
early Swedish church bells; pp. 81-132 (75 figs.) O. RypBEck discusses the 
contents of eleven mounds of the Bronze Age near Képinge (Skane); pp. 132- 
151 (14 figs.) O. ALMGREN describes the excavation of a hut of the Bronze Age 
in Uppland; pp. 152-168 (22 figs.) O. Rypreck describes the contents of graves 
of the Stone and Bronze Ages in V. Virestad (Skane); pp. 169-231 (110 figs.) 
is an account of the acquisitions of the Historical Museum and the coin collec- 
tion in Stockholm in 1912. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Anglo-Saxon Archaeology.—In his Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Setile- 
ments, Mr. E. Tuurtow Leeps gives in concise form the results so far attained 
in the field of Anglo-Saxon archaeology. After introductory chapters on the 
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geography, and the methods and history of the study, he discusses the Saxons, 
the Angles, and the Jutes, their origin, and the characteristic objects found in 
their cemeteries, comparing similar remains found on the continent. [The 
Archaeology of the Anglo-Sazon Settlements. By E. Tuurtow Lreps. Ox- 
ford, 1913, The Clarendon Press. 144 pp.; 27 figs. Svo. 5 s. net.] 


AFRICA 


A Punic and Old Berber Inscription.—A bilingual inscription in Punic 
and Old Berber found at Thugga (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, p. 406, Berger) is 
discussed by M. Lipzparski in Siizh. Berl. Akad. 1913, xiv, xv, pp. 296-304 
(pl It records the building of a temple to King Massinissan, son of King 
Gaiai, by the members of the tribe Bgg or Bkg, apparently in the tenth year 
of the king. Some information concerning the officials of northern Africa and 
the Old Berber language is offered by this, the longest known Old Berber 
inscription (six lines of Punic and five of Old Berber). 

A Marble Medallion from El Djem.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 155- 
161 (fig.), M. CoLLiGNon discusses a carved marble disk 0.255 m. in diameter 
found at El Djem in 1883. It represents Diomed about to leap from the altar 
with the Palladium in his left hand and his sword in his right. The subject 
was probably copied from a Hellenistic relief. The disk was probably orig- 
inally suspended by a ring. Such oscilla were common in Roman times. 

An Inscription at El Djem.—In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 268-274 A. 
Meruin publishes an inscription in honor of L. Catilius, Cn. filius, Severus 
Julianus Claudius Reginus which makes possible the restoration of the names 
in X, 989, 1018 

The Official Title of Carthage.—In FR. Ep. Nouv. Sér. 1, 1913, pp. 4-10, 
R. CaGnat, by means of a Greek inscription from Ephesus, supports his previ- 
ous suggestion (in an emendation of C./.L. VIII, 12513) that the official title 
of Carthage was Colonia Concordia Iulia Karthago. 

The History of North Africa.—lIn the first volume of his history of North 
Africa in antiquity Professor Gsevt discusses in Book I the geography of the 
country, its position in the life of the Mediterranean, its climate in antiquity, 
its fauna and flora, and conditions for agriculture. In Book II he treats of the 
Stone Age, the origin of the culture, social conditions, magic, religion, art, 
funeral customs, the anthropology, the Libyan language, and the relations of 
the inhabitants with other countries. Book III deals with the Phoenicians in 
North Africa and the founding of Carthage, the rise of the Carthaginian em- 
pire, and the expeditions of Himileon and Hanno to the coasts of Europe and 
Africa. The work when complete will consist of six volumes and extend down 
to the Arab conquest. [Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord. Par STEPHANE 
Gsett. Tome l. Paris, 1913, Hachette et Cie. 544 pp. Svo. 10 fr.| 


UNITED STATES 


Four Marble Heads in Boston.—In B. Mus. F. A. X1, 1913, pp. 45-48 (4 
figs.), R. Norvon describes four marble heads in private possession in Boston, 
temporarily exhibited in the Museum of Fine Arts. They are (1) a female 


2 


head of the first half of the fifth century B.c. (Fig. 3); (2) a fine copy of the so- 
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called Sappho, probably an Aphrodite head, of the latter part of the fifth cen 
tury; (3) a copy of the so-called portrait of Menander; and (4) a fine portrait 
of an aged Roman of the time of the republic 
(Fig. 4). 


FigurRE 3.—MAarBLE Figure 4.—RoMAN PorRTRAIT 
IN Boston. IN Boston. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Portraits.—Four portraits of Byzantine empresses in Miian, 
Rome, and at the Louvre, are treated in full by R. DetpruecKk, Rom. Mitt. 
XXVIII, 1913, pp. 310-352 (10 pls.; 21 figs 

Limoges Enamels.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV—X, 1913, pp. 237-246 P. Lavepan, 
apropos of two caskets in the church of Brienne-sur-Aisne in Champagne, offers 
a new system of classification for Limoges enamels on the basis of the colors 
employed. He points out also that the distribution of the caskets of Limoges 
shows three geographical groups: the first embracing the Limousin itself and 
the district of the Garonne, the second comprising the Rhone valley, and the 
third corresponding to Champagne. The first area of distribution shows an 
extension toward the south rather than toward the valley of the Loire toward 
the north, due to the fact that the enamels followed the route of Campostella 
into Spain; the second is due to the interest manifested in the industry of 
Limoges by the Popes of Avignon, two of whom were of Limousin origin; the 
third resulted from the popularity and commercial importance of the fairs of 
Champagne. 

French Gothic Sculpture at Upsala.—Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, the sculptor Etienne de Bonneuil and his companions were invited 
to Upsala by the archbishop for the purpose of working on the cathedral. 
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The extent of their work is considered by C. R. ar Uaatuas (R. Art Chrét. IX, 
1913, pp. 217-229) who finds that their activities can be traced at the present 
time only on the south portal. The group of French sculptors thus imported 
into Sweden nevertheless left several monuments behind them in the way of 
tombs and statues of saints, and there is some evidence that they even suc- 
ceeded in founding a local school based on French traditions. 

MA&ni and the Beginnings of Persian Miniature Painting.—In R. Arch. 
XXII, 1913, pp. 82-86 (2 figs.), F. Cumontr gives cuts of two miniatures 
from Turkestan (Von Le Coq, Chostscho, Berlin, 1915, pl. 5), which are as- 
cribed to the eighth or ninth century a.p. Mani, the founder of the Manichean 
sect, is said to have been an incomparable painter of miniatures, and the 
Manicheans prized fine illuminated manuscripts very highly. These beautiful 
fragments show the quality of early Persian painting. 

The Origin of the Persian Double Dome.—In Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 
94-99, and 152-156, K. A. C. Criswe 1, gives a list of dated Persian build- 
ings before the time of Timur, which shows that no example of the bulbous 
double dome existed before his reign. The type first appears in the mausoleum 
of Timur’s wife Bibi-Khanum, which was built between 1399 and 1403. Timur 
was in India shortly before this date, but the new idea did not come from that 
country, which could furnish at that time no examples of the double dome with 
entasis. The brick domes of Timur’s buildings are clearly copied from wooden 
prototypes, and their model may be found in the Ummayyad mosque at Da- 
mascus, built in 705-713 and burned by Timur himself in 1400. This explana- 
tion of the origin of the Persian dome is borne out by the fact that Timur 
imported artisans from Damascus, and by the correspondence of the measure- 
ments of the dome of Bibi-Khanum with that of the Damascus mosque. 

Studies in Mohammedan Art.—In Sitz. Kais. Akad. Wiss. in Wien, 
CLXXII, 1, 110 pp.; 13 pls.; 9 figs. (Vienna, 1913, A. Hélder) J. von Kara- 
BACEK publishes studies of a number of objects of Mohammedan art dating 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. These include an inscribed rock 
crystal of the Calif Zahir of Egypt, an enamelled glass lamp, specimens of 
inlaid work, Turkish miniatures, etc. 

Mohammedan Glass Vases.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1913-1914, cols. 
11-16 (6 figs.) KGHNEL discusses nine Mohammedan glass vases in the Berlin 
museum. They vary in date from the seventh to the twelfth century. 


ITALY 


The Tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna.—The history of the tomb of 
Galla Placidia at Ravenna, the documents relating thereto, its authenticity 
as the veritable burial-place of the Empress, its construction and its sarcophagi 
are discussed at length by C. Ricct, Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 389-418. 

Catacomb Symbolism.— Erne. Ross Baker contributes two brief articles 
of a popular character on catacomb symbolism to Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, 
pp. 43-50, and 103-109 

A Baptistery in the Capella Greca.—In Studi Romani, I, 1913, pp. 1-160, 
A. Prorumo has an exhaustive article on a Christian Baptistery of about the 
year 140, in the so-called Capella Greca in the cemetery of Priscilla 
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The Graffiti in the Vault of SS. Marcellino and Pietro.—In Studi Romani, 
I, 1913, pp. 189-196 (2 pls.; 2 figs.) R. Kanzier writes of the last dis- 
covery of Augusto Bevignani (to whom Fasc. II, III of the Studi are dedi- 
cated) namely the graffiti in the burial vault of SS. Marcellino and Pietro. 

The Chiesa dei SS. Quattro Coronati.—In Studi Romani, I, 1913, pp. 197- 
207 (plan; 2 pls.) A. MuNoz discusses the crypt and tribune of the Chiesa dei 
SS. Quattro Coronati and the silver receptacle for the head of 8. Sebastiano. 

The Paintings in S. Croce in Gerusalemme.—In Studi Romani, 1, 1913, pp. 
245-274 (7 pls.) G. Brastorti and S. Pesarini discuss some paintings of the 
twelfth century, discovered on the ceiling of the nave of 8. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme at Rome. 

S. Maria Di Valdiponte.—The history, architectural features, and frescoes 
of the abbey-church of S. Maria di Valdiponte, also called di Montelabate, 
are the subject of an article by L. Fiocca in Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 361-378. 
The upper church dates in the early twelfth century; the lower is probably to 
be assigned to the eighth or ninth. 

The Church of Sant’ Antimo in Tuscany.—<A description of the church 
of Sant’ Antimo in Tuscany, with an analysis of its architectural features, is 
contributed to R. Art Chrét. IX, 1913, pp. 1-14, by C. Entart. The church 
as a whole dates from the twelfth century and represents a remarkable mix- 
ture of Lombard and French motifs. No church in Italy, save 8S. Maria di 
Falleri, shows so much French influence. 

The Church of the Annunziata at Corneto.—In Arte e Storia, XXXII, 1913, 
pp. 260-265, A. K. Porter discusses the little church of the Annunziata at 
Corneto. Two periods may be traced in its construction, the first dating 
from about 1105, and the second about 1225. The church consists of a nave 
of two bays, a transept, and three apses. 

The Church of S. Giovanni Gerosolimitano at Corneto.—In Arte e Storia, 
XXXII, 1913, pp. 325-330 (6 figs.) A. K. Porter shows that the church 
of S. Giovanni Gerosolimitano at Corneto was begun about 1115 and com- 
pleted about 1235. The oldest part is the chapel at the east end of the north 
side. The church is a good example of local Gothic architecture for its period. 

Barnaba da Modena.—The life and works of Barnaba da Modena, so thor- 
oughly Sienese in feeling as to count as a member of the Sienese school, is 
briefly reviewed by C. Ricci, Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 65-69, & propos of 
a signed panel of his with representations of the Coronation of the Virgin, the 
Trinity, the Madonna, and the Crucifixion, which was recently presented to the 
National Gallery by the Countess of Carlisle. 

The Sarcophagus of St. Luke in S. Giustina.—\enetian sculpture begins 
its independent development as a local school about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. In the early half of the century, Pisan influence is strongly 
apparent. The earliest example of this is the sarcophagus of St. Luke (1316) 
in 8. Giustina, Padua. The four angels on the middle pillar supporting the 
sarcophagus are closely related to the art of Fra Guglielmo, with which are also 
connected—through the Arca of St. Dominic—the figures on the base of 
the chancel at Siena, the holy water font in Pistoia, and the sarcophagus of 
Bonandrei in the Museo Civico of Bologna. (L. Puaniscis, Wh. f. Kunstw. 
VI, 1913, pp. 401-407). 
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SPAIN 

Gothic Painting in Aragon.—In Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 74-85 J. 
PisoAN publishes a series of panels by Aragonese painters of the fourteenth 
century, six of which are in the Museos Artisticos at Barcelona, and one in the 
possession of a London dealer, Mr. Lionel Harris. The first three are ante- 
pendia, and all show the same arrangement—the figure of a saint in the centre, 
with scenes from his or her life in the small panels with Gothic frames which 
occur on either side. The last three are fragments, painted with scenes fromi a 
mediaeval romance, of a ceiling discovered in the province of Teruel. 

The Retrospective Exposition at Burgos.—A brief account of the expo- 
sition at Burgos in 1912 is given in R. Ari Chrét. LX, 1913, pp. 188-190. Among 
the most interesting pieces that figured therein are two processional crosses, 
from Saledo and Lara de los Infantes, a polyptych with a sculptured central 
figure, fifteenth century, from Villadiego, and certain gisants, of interest for 
comparison with the French Romanesque style of Toulouse. 


FRANCE 


A French Imitation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Several chapels imitating in their plan the Holy Sepulchre have been pointed 
out in France: at Neuvy-Saint-Sépulere, Rieux-Minervois, Saint-Michel-En- 
traigués, and Saint-Bonnet-la-Riviére. Another one, adjacent to the church 
of Saint-Léonard (Haute-Vienne) is described by R. Face (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1913, pp. 104-107). The plan shows a central rotunda borne by eight col- 
umns, surrounded by an ambulatory roofed with a tunnel vault. Four 
apses break the continuity of the inclosing wall. The earliest document 
mentioning the chapel, dated 1402, calls it the “chapel of the Sepulchre.” 
It, dates from the twelfth century. 

Structura Quadrata.—The occurrence of the phrase structura quadrata in a 
mediaeval text relating to the primitive cathedral of Nevers built by Bishop 
\tton has given rise to the notion that he constructed the edifice on a square 
plan. In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 145-149 L. Serpat shows that the words 
refer to the wooden roof which the bishop added to the church, which also 
explains the following phrase in the text: unde dictus cooperator, the last word 
being a confusion common in the middle ages for coopertor, couvreur, i.e. a 
tiler or “roofer.” 

Merovingian Sculptures.—E. A. StrUcKELBERG contributes to WM. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. LXXII 1912, pp. 226-243 an account of the polychrome fragments of 
stucco reliefs and decorative details found at Disentis (Grisons). He finds 
that they show little or no affinity with Carolingian works, and dates the frag- 
ments in the period of the second church of St. Martin, to which they belong, 
i.e. between 717 and 739. Three colored plates representing the fragments 
of figure-sculpture accompany the article. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


English Church Architecture.—Mr. Francis Bonp, well known by his 
previous books on English ecclesiastical art, among which his Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England is perhaps the most important, has produced a new book on 


mediaeval church architecture in England. This necessarily treats in great 
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measure of the same material as his previous work, but the method is different. 
The book is intended primarily for those who are neither architects nor archae- 
ologists, and its purpose is to make church architecture comprehensible and 
enjoyable. The differences between the great churches of monks and canons 
on the one hand and the parish churches on the other are explained, and the 
requirements of a great mediaeval church are set forth in detail, after which 
the planning of the great churches and the planning and growth of the parish 
churches are described. Then follows an account of the development of vault- 
ing, in terms which the layman can understand. The abutment system and 
walls and arches are also described in the first volume, and the treatment of 
the pier and its members is begun. In the second volume the description of 
the various forms of capital, base, and plinth completes the treatment of the 
pier. This is followed by a discussion of the lighting of mediaeval churches, 
which includes a detailed account of tracery. Doorways and porches, the 
triforium and bay design, the clerestory, protection from rain (roofs, eaves, 
drip mouldings, string courses, ete.) and towers and spires form the subjects 
of the remaining chapters. An appendix treats of the origin of the Early Chris- 
tian basilica, the orientation of churches, and the deviation of the axis of the 
chancel. An index locorum and an index rerum close the book. At the begin- 
ning of the first volume are two glossaries, the first of which explains the Eng- 
lish architectural terms in use, giving the French equivalents for many of 
them, and the second gives French terms with their English equivalents. The 
illustrations are of good size, and references make it possible to find them easily, 
as a rule, even though they are not always in conjunction with the text to which 
they belong. The great number of illustrations enables even those who have 
little knowledge of architecture to follow the descriptions and discussions with 
little difficulty, and to see for themselves the differences between different 
styles and epochs of taste. The author avoids controversy, though it is clear 
that he ascribes to English architects a greater share in the development of 
Gothic art than is granted them by some investigators. [FRANCIS BonD, An 
Introduction to English Church Architecture from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth 
Century. London, New York, ete., 1913, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 2 vols.: xxvi, 486; vi, 500 pp.; 1400 figs. sm. 4to. £2. 2s. net.| 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Spatial and Architectural Perspective in Donatello’s Work.—Starting with 
the dictum that ‘Donatello discovered the solution of the problem of the 
representation of space in relief,” P. Zucker in Mh. f. Kunstw. V1, 1918, 
pp. 360-373 traces through the sculpture of Donatello and of his school the 
evolution and final perfection of spatial composition in relief 

Bartolomeo Montagna and Giovanni Bellini.—A Madonna recently left by 
legacy to the museum of Lyons, and signed by Bartolomeo Montagna is an 
exact copy of another Madonna by Giovanni Bellini in the Brera at Milan. 
This confirms the supposition that Bellini’s copyists signed their replicas of his 
works with their own names when working independently of him; while copies 
done in Bellini’s own atelier, and ‘‘viséd”’ by him, were allowed to be signed 
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Figure 5.— MIcHELANGELO’s MOopDELs. 
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with his name. The Lyons copy also proves the influence of Giovanni Bellini 
on Montagna, and makes it likely that he was his pupil rather than Alvise 
Vivarini’s, as Berenson supposes, and that Vasari meant Bartolomeo when he 
speaks of Jacopo Montagna (a painter whose existence has never been proved) 
as one of the most enthusiastic pupils of Giovanni Bellini. (C. p—E Manpacu, 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 19138, pp. 267-268. 

Four Bellinesque Triptychs.—l our triptychs in the Academy at Venice, 
composed of panels representing various subjects—a Nativity, a Madonna, 
and a number of Saints—were proved by Paoletti to be of the year 1471. In- 
asmuch as their style, and particularly that of their lunettes (Piet in the Brera; 
a Trinity with Saints in the Museo Correr at Venice; a Madonna in the same 
museum; and an Annunciation in the Vienna Academy) show enough of Giam- 
bellini’s style to prove that they came from his atelier, the date thus gained 
becomes important in fixing the chronology of Bellini’s early work, of which 
we see the reflection in these triptychs. The Madonna of the Museo Correr, 
for example, enables us to date the series of Madonnas with classic drapery, 
all of whom hold the Child with both hands, between 1470 and 1475. (B. 
BERENSON, Gaz. B.-A. 1V—X, 1913, pp. 191-202.) 

Neroccio de’ Landi.—In Rass. d’Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 137-148, and 160- 
170, L. Dani discusses Neroccio de’Landi. He reviews the documentary and 
monumental evidence for the painter’s career, arriving finally at a division 
thereof into four periods. The first lasts from 1470 to 1480 and is a phase of 
incubation, marked by his association with Francesco di Giorgio; in the second, 
1480-1492, he deserts his primitive style under the influence of Matteo di 
Giovanni, abandons also excessive decoration, and seeks a definite type for 
his Virgins. The third period, 1492-1496, is that which crystallizes the effort 
of the preceding with a better knowledge of composition and a complete revo- 
lution in the color-processes. The fourth period, 1496-1500, is devoted to an 
entirely new departure, the nature of which it is difficult to define, cut short as 
it is by the death of the artist. 

Michelangelo’s Clay Models.—The collection of clay models in the Hihnel 
collection at Dresden is defended by H. THope in Mh. f. Kunstw. VI, 1913, 
pp. 309-317 as a genuine group of models by Michelangelo hiniself (Fig. 
5.). His decision is based mostly on internal evidence, but he cites the high 
reputation enjoyed by the Praun collection of which they formerly were a 
part, and a fragment of paper inscribed with a hand of the sixteenth century, 
which was found in one of the models after an accidental fracture. The 
writer gives a catalogue of the models, in which the first fifteen pieces are 
grouped together as models for the figures on the Medici tombs, and a second 
group of four pieces is related to other known works of the sculptor. The 
third group consists of sketches for unknown or unfinished works; the last of 
studies after or in imitation of the antique. 

The Portraits of Michelangelo.—The likenesses of the great sculptor, and 
chiefly those found in paintings and engravings, are the subject of an ex- 
tended study in M. Svc. Ant. Fr. LXXII, 1912, pp. 159-225 (32 figs.) by 
Baron J. pu TEIL. 

Followers of Michelangelo.—Some of the paintings, and particularly the 
drawings, of a number of Michelangelo’s ‘‘continuators” are discussed in Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 297-320, by H. Voss. These artists 
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are: Pellegrino Tebaldi, Daniele da Volterra, Carlo Portelli, Francesco Sal- 
viati, Giorgio Vasari, Bronzino, and Pontormo. 

Reconstruction of a Triptych by Signorelli.—Signorelli painted for the 
chapel of St. Christopher in 8S. Agostino at Siena an altar-piece containing 
figures of saints on either side of a carved image of St. Christopher. The 
picture was painted in 1498, but in course of time dismembered. The side- 
compartments have long been identified with two panels in the Berlin museum 
representing groups of saints. It is likely that two more panels are to be iden- 
tified in two pictures in the Cook collection at Richmond. It is certain at any 
rate that the three panels of the predella (described with the rest of the altar- 
piece by Bicchi, who saw it ca. 1750) are to be identified with the following: 
“The Feast in the House of Simon”’ in the National Gallery of Ireland; the 
Pieta in the collection of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell; and the Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine in the collection of E. A. U. Stanley. (T. Borenrvus, Burl. 
Mag. XXIV, 1913, pp. 32-36. 

Pictures by Sodoma and Beccafumi.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 325- 
332, R. Papin publishes a number of notes on Sodoma and Beccafumi. The 
recently identified Christ carrying the Cross by Sodoma, in the Castle of Beau- 
regard on the Lake of Geneva, has lost its upper and left-hand portions, which 
is clear by a comparison with an ancient copy of the picture in the Viazzi 
collection at Genoa. Another painting of the same subject in 8S. Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome, by Sodoma and his pupils, is probably the one mentioned by 
early writers as belonging to Cardinal Salviati. A tondo in the same church, 
representing the Madonna with saints, is to be ascribed to Beccafumi’s Roman 
period, i.e. 1510-1515. 

A Polyptych by Jacobello del Floro.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 272-274, 
O. VALLENTINI studies a polyptych by Jacobello del Floro,—a curious work 
of the early quattrocento. The picture, which is now in the Museo Provinciale 
at Leece, was attributed to Jacobello by Corado Ricci. The style is a mixture 
of Byzantine and Gothic. 

Adventus Augusti: a Drawing attributed to Giovanni Antonio da Brescia.— 
In B.S.R. V1, 1913, pp. 171-173 (pl.) Sir Stpney Coxvin ascribes a draw- 
ing of the relief on the Arch of Constantine (B.S.R. II, pl. XXIV, No. 
iii) to Giovanni Antonio da Brescia 

Letters of Artists in the Baroque Period.—In the “ Beiheft”’ of Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, O. Potiak publishes a collection of letters of artists, 
dating roughly from 1550 to 1720, and drawn from archives of Rome. 

The Church of S. Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples.—The church of 8. 
Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples and its restoration are described by A. FILANGIERI 
pi Canpipa in Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 219-238. 


SPAIN 
Velasquez Chronology.—In Jhb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 281- 


291, V. von LoGa essays a chronological classification of a number of Velas- 


quez’ works 
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FRANCE 


Simon Marmion as Miniaturist.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, 
pp. 251-280, F. WinKLER assembles the works of Marmion in the field of 
miniature painting. Starting with the altar-piece, partly preserved in Berlin, 
and partly in the British Museum, which is generally recognized as Marmion’s 
work, and with the St. Petersburg Chroniques de St. Denis attributed to him by 
Reinach, the writer finds his handiwork in the Fleur des histoires of Jean Mansel 
in the library of Brussels, and in other manuscripts of the same library: the 
Pontifical of Sens, Le Livre des 7 Ages du Monde, and the Estrif de fortune et de 
Vertu. Another example of his work is a series of four miniatures from a 
prayer-book in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin. The History of William 
of Tyre in Geneva seems also to belong to his atelier. The style of the master 
can be traced by peculiarities of drapery and modelling, and particularly by 
his thoroughly Burgundian treatment of architectural backgrounds. All these 
manuscripts were illustrated between 1450 and 1480, which corresponds with 
other known facts of Marmion’s life. In 1454, he left Amiens for Valenciennes. 
Liédet, who imitated some of Marmion’s miniatures in his illustrations for the 
Livy of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, was at Hesdin ca. 1460, and there doubt- 
less made the acquaintance of Marmion, living in neighboring Valenciennes. 

The ‘‘Heures Du Maréchal De Boucicaut.”—The famous “Heures du 
Maréchal de Boucicaut” is described at length by P. Durriev, R. Art Chrét. 
1X, 1913, pp. 73-81, 144-164, and 300-314. The description is to be continued 
in subsequent articles. 

The Model of a Limoges Enamel in the Morgan Collection.—In B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 253-258 MarQurET DE VASSELOT announces the dis- 
covery of the model for the “‘Sacrifice of a Ram” which appears on a Limoges 
plaque of the sixteenth century in the Morgan collection, signed by the enig- 
matic monogrammatist KIP. The enameller took his design from an engraving 
after Raphael’s “Sacrifice of Noah” in the Vatican Loggie, which was made 
by Marco Dente. The engraving does not contain the curious inscription 
which appears on the altar in the enamel: KARE .l. and thus in a manner 

TERA 

confirms the theory of Mitchell (Burl. Mag. 1909, pp. 278-290) that the words 
are meant for the Greek xdépy répas, to be translated “prodigious head,’ 
being thus a play on the name which Mitchell proposes to give the artist, viz. 
Jean Poillevé, or “Jean téte hérissée,”” John ‘with hair onend.” A. Demar- 
tial, in Bull. Soc. hist. arch. Limousin 1912, pp. 12-17, had already rejected 
Mitchell’s explanation and suggested that the inscription on the altar was 
copied from some engraving which served as model to the Limoges artist. 
Other copies of KIP after Italian prints are discussed by MARQUET DE VASSE- 
Lor, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 287-288. 

An Unusual Reconstruction of the Sixteenth Century.—The north tower 
of the cathedral of Lisieux is a typical Norman tower of the thirteenth 
century. The south tower on the other hand has a more archaic appearance, 
and while, unlike the Romanesque towers of Normandy itself, may be paralleled 
by many others of the twelfth century elsewhere. It is proved, however, by 
unmistakable documentary evidence to be a restoration of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The ancient effect is doubtless due to the architect’s anxiety for a 
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solid and massive construction. (L. Sersat, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 299- 
302.) 

Versailles Under Louis XIII.—In Gaz. B.-A. 1V-X, 1913, pp. 341-371 
L. Batriro. studies the documents on the history of the chateau of Versailles 
under Louis XIII, and arrives at the conclusion that this portion of the build- 
ing is the work of the architect Philibert le Roy. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Early School of Ghent.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV-X, 1913, pp. 53-67, L. 
MAETERLINCK reaffirms the connection of the early Ghent style with Hubert 
Van Eyck, and points out the Eyckian quality of the Nativity painted by 
Nabur Martins for the ‘‘ Boucherie”’ in the early half of the fifteenth century. 
He identifies this Nabur Martins with the ‘‘ Master of Flémalle,”’ and groups 
around this artist a series of paintings emanating from the early Ghent school 
and showing the same dependence on Hubert Van Eyck. The article also 
discusses the oeuvre of certain artists of Ghent anterior to Hubert, and ends 
by tracing the Hubertian tradition through the later Ghent school, notably 
in the works of Hugo van der Goes and Justus van Ghent. 

Flemish Primitives in the Louvre—New Attributions.—In a series of 
notes contributed to Gaz. B.-A. IV—X, 1913, pp. 415-430, E. Duranp-Gré- 
VILLE proposes a number of new attributions, as follows: No. 1986, ‘The 
Madonna of the Chancellor Rolin,’ now catalogued as Jan Van Eyck, to 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck; No. 1900, “The Damned,”’ now given to Bosch, to 
Thierry Bouts, to whom the writer also assigns the Descent from the Cross 
(No. 2196) once attributed to Roger van der Weyden; No. 2203, a Pieta, now 
catalogued as of an “ Unknown painter of the Flemish School,’’ to Quentin Met- 
SYS; No. 1051, ‘‘Woman reading,” now “School of Brabant,” to Quentin Met- 
sys; No. 2204, “Portrait of a Man” to Josse Ist Van Cleve, to whom the writer 
also gives the two panels of Adam and Eve, Nos. 2212, 2213; a Holy Family, 
No. 2197, to Louis Boels, pupil of Memling; Nos. 1957 and 2202, a Cana Wed- 
ding and a Madonna with Angels, Saints and Donors to Gherard David; and 
No. 248la, Portrait of Edward V1?, hitherto attributed to Antonio Moro, to 
Giacomo Vighi d’Argenta, court painter of Savoy (d. 1573). 

Gerhard David.—In Wh. f. Kunstw. VI, 1913, pp. 271-280, F. WinKLER 
makes some additions to the oeuvre of Gerhard David as summed up in Boden- 
hausen’s recent monograph on this artist. The pictures thus added are: the 
Madonna in the Cabot collection at Barcelona; the diptych at Uccle (van 
Gelder collection) ; the “‘ Madonna with the Rose” in the church of Sacro Monte 
in Grenada; the Madonna in the Nemes collection at Budapest; and other 
pictures recorded before, but only recently re-discovered. A number of re- 
cently identified drawings are also added to the list of the artist’s works. 
With reference to Gerhard’s activity as a miniaturist, the writer points out a 
number of illustrations of manuscripts derived from the ateliers of Bruges 
which were evidently inspired by Gerhard David, but suggests his authorship 
in the case of only four, all of them miniatures in the Breviary of Isabella 


of Spain in the British Museum. 
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GERMANY 


A Sculptor of Mainz in the Fifteenth Century.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VI, 
1913, pp. 354-359, B. Meter groups a series of wood-sculptures showing 
the hand and influence of a single master of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who, to judge by the provenience of most of his works, must have worked 
at Mainz or Boppard and independently of the school of Cologne. The nu- 
cleus of the group is formed by three works: a Pieta in the Landesmuseum at 
Miinster, i/W; another Pieta in the Frankfurt Gallery; and a Madonna in 
the Seminarkirche at Mainz. 

Virgil Solis and Peter Flétner.—It is well known that the engraver 
Virgil Solis often copied reliefs or cartoons of Peter Flétner. E. W. Braun 
(Rep. f. K. XXXVI, 1913, pp. 136-143) notes a series of three engravings by 
Solis (B. 122-124) which reproduce in more or less exact fashion the frieze on a 
wooden beaker in the German Nationalmuseum. This relief itself may not be 
by Flétner, but it is probable that a fragment of a lead plaque in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, reproducing one of the scenes of the cup, Is part of a series 
of plaques by Flétner himself or after his drawings, which inspire the prints 
of Solis. Casts of the reliefs of this series of plaques are evidently preserved 
to us by the decorations on a pewter cup in the Figdor collection at Vienna. 
These reliefs permit the attribution to Flétner of a ‘Triumph of Bacchus” of 
the same general character, on a beaker in the Figdor collection dated 1527. 

The Life of Veit Stoss.—A. GtmbBet contributes to Rep. F. K. XXXVI, 
1913, pp. 66-85 and 143-156 a mass of evidence drawn from archives which 
throws light on many obscure points in Stoss’s biography. 

Wolfgang Katzenheimer of Bamberg.—The name of Wolfgang NKatzen- 
heimer appears for the first time in the archives of Bamberg in 1487-88. He is 
best known as having furnished the drawings for the wood-cuts in the Bamberg 
Halsgerichtsordnung which was printed by Pfeyl in Bamberg in 1507; and docu- 
mentary evidence is also available to support his authorship of the “ Bamberg 
window in the east choir of St. Sebald at Niirnberg. On the basis of the above- 
mentioned works, a number of others, mainly wood-cuts, may be connected 
with the artist. The last mention of him in the archives occurs in 1508. 
J. Scutnnerer, Wh. f. Kunstw. V1, 1913, pp. 318-326. 

Late Gothic Painting at Hildesheim.—In Wh. f. Kunstw. V1, 1913, V. 
Curt. Hasicut studies the altar-piece of the chapel of St. Nicholas at Hanover, 
in connection with related works, and concludes that it was painted between 
1415 and 1420, and that it is the product, and proof of the existence of a school 
of painting at Hildesheim, which was in close dependence on that of Cologne. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Tribal Names of the God of Spring.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 


65-82, JoHn LOEWENTHAL discusses tribal names for the god of spring der 
Heilbringer), among the Iroquois and Algonquin Indians, endeavoring to find 
the essential qualities inherent in these appellations. Hewitt’s view that the 
Iroquois name Te‘haroshiawa’k‘ho»’ is limited to the bursting forth of vegeta- 
tion while the Algonquin Nanabésii is the reproduction of all forms of life, he 
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thinks inexact. He compares the Kansa, Omaha and Mexican ideas of this 
god and calls attention to the fact that the Lroquois originally lived much further 
south. 

Eskimo Curios.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 121-126 (8 figs.), K. T. Preuss 
describes Bernhard Hantzsch’s collection of Eskimo curios from Baffin Land 
in the Kénigl. Museum fur Vélkerkunde (Berlin). It consists of leather masks, 
reproducing actual tattooing, a game called “little men,” like our own “ playing 
house,” but with bones instead of puppets, lance- and harpoon-points, knife- 
handles, hooks, a shoulder rest for carrying the kayak etc. 

Sun and Moon Eclipses in the Dresden Codex.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, 
pp. 221-227 (fig.), ©. MEINSHAUSEN gives tables showing an astonishing accu- 
racy in the predictions of sun and moon eclipses found in the Dresden Maya 
manuscript 

Early Remains in Bolivia.—-In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 1913, pp. 43-47 
(fig.) G. Courry calls attention to remains found by him at Colcha, Bolivia, 
of huts containing about 500 arrow heads, amulets, beads, etc. The oldest 
civilization in Bolivia is that found at Cerro Relave. He thinks that the Euro- 
pean classification for the Stone Age will not hold for America. 

Ancient Remains at Tihuanacu.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 178-186 (2 
figs.), A. PosNansky discusses the ancient remains of Tihuanacu. Two 
successive prehistoric immigrations resulted in two languages, two re- 
ligions, and two architectures. The first wave subdued the non-sedentary 
but highly intelligent natives and settled on their holy site, the peninsula 
Tihuanacu using shaped red sandstone blocks to form partly subterranean 
chambers, not big enough to lie down in but roofed and heated, and 
roughly oriented toward the rising sun, not as in the later civilization 
exactly placed with reference to the meridian at the time of the equinoxes. 
This period was ended by some catastrophe—perhaps glacial—and the 
second wave brought with it a still higher culture; a more imposing archi- 
tecture with stones so closely fitted that a knife blade cannot be inserted be- 
tween them, nor even moisture penetrate; a political power that extended over 
almost the whole of South America, and was based on a sort of family-trans- 
planting (Mitimayos); and a religious hierarchy that turned Tihuanacu into 
a Mecca for the ruder peoples of the continent, a place in which it was an honor 
to be buried. This period, too, was ended by a catastrophe in which voleano 
and flood from higher lakes disturbed by earthquakes, played their part 
A fourth period, which carried the architecture to a higher perfection, was that 
of the settlement on the Umayo Sea, and this was followed by the relatively 
modern period of the Incas 

Peruvian Ideographs.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 261-275, (8 figs.) 
(with discussion by Hans Virchow), A. PosNansky describes and discusses 
prehistoric ideographs of Peru, such as, “the crown” “the flight of steps,” 
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A. Steiner, Der Fiskus der 
Ptolemaer. I. Leipzig, 1913, Teub- 
ner. M. 2.40 

Marquis de Vogué, La citerne de 
Ramleh et le trace des ares brisés. 
Paris, 1913, Klinecksieck. 22 pp.; 
pl. 2 fr. 

W. Weber, Agyptisch-griechische 
Gétter im Hellenismus. Gronin- 
gen, 1913, Wolters. M 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


H. Boéhlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tar- 
sos im augusteischen Zeitalter. 
Géttingen, 1913, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. M. 6. 

L. Delaporte, Epigraphes araméens. 
Etude des textes araméens gravés 
ou écrits sur les tablettes cun¢i- 
formes. Paris, 1912, Geuthner. 96 
pp. Svo. 10 fr. 

P. S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian 
Archaeology, an Introduction to 
the Archaeology of Babylonia and 
Assyria. London, 1912, Macmillan. 
400 pp. Svo. J. Hunger und H. 
Lamer, Altorientalische Kultur im 
Bilde. Leipzig, 1913, Quelle «& 
Meyer. M. 1.25. 

M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babylon- 
iens und Assyriens. 20-21. Lief. 
end). Giessen, 1913, Tépelmann 

J. Kohler und A. Ungnad, Assyrische 
Rechtsurkunden. I, 2. Leipzig, 
1913, Pfeiffer. M.6. 3, 4, M. 6.40 
each. 5, M. 6.40. 6, M. 6 - 


R. Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende 
Babylon. Die bisherigen Ergebnisse 
der deutschen Ausgrabungen. 2 
Aufl. Leipzig, 1913, Hinrichs. vii, 
328 pp.; 255 figs. Svo 

B. Meissner, Die Keilschrift. Leip- 
zig, 1913, Géschen. 80 Pf.—— 
James A. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur, 
University of Pennsylvania, The 
Museum, Publications of the 
Babylonian Section, Vol. III. Phila- 
delphia, 1913, The University 
Museum. 326 pp.;4l1 pls. Large 
Svo. 

P. Tharsicius Paffrath, Zur Gétter- 
lehre in den altbabylonischen K6- 
nigsinschriften. Paderborn, 1913, 
F.Schéningh. xvi, 226 pp.; 8 figs. 
Svo. M.9.- A. Paterson, Assyr- 
ian Sculptures, Palace of Senache- 
rib. Hague, 1912, M. Nihjoff. 
144 pls. Folio 66 fr.——Die 
Prinz-Joachim-Ostraka, hrsg. von 
Fr. Preisigke und W. Spiegelberg. 
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Strassburg, 1913, Triibner. M. 
6.40. Publications of the Prince- 
ton University Archaeological Ex- 
peditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 
2909. Section A: Southern Syria. 
Part 3: Ummidj-Djimal. Division 
II: Ancient Architecture in Syria. 
By Howard Crosby Butler. Pp. 
148-213; figs. 130-197; 2 maps. Divi- 
sion III: Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions in Svria. By Enno Littmann, 
David Magie, Jr. and Duane Reed 


JOURNAL OF 


ARCHAEOLOGY [Vour. XVIII, 1914 


Stuart. Pp. 131-223. Leyden, 
1913, E. J. Brill. 

G. Rauschen, Neues Licht aus dem 
Orient. Bonn, 1913, Haustein. 80 
Pf. A. Reinach, Noé Sangariou. 
Etude sur le déluge en Phrygie 
et le synerétisme judéo-phrygien. 
Paris, 1913, Durlacher. 

P. Thomsen, Kompendium der Palas- 
tinischen Altertumskunde. Tiibin- 
gen, 1913, J.C. B. Mohr. 109 pp.; 
$2 figs. Svo. M. 4.80. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either. 

F. Baumgarten, F. Poland, R. Wag- 
ner, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kul- 
tur. Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. M. 
10. J. Brants, Antieke Terra- 
cotta Lampen uit het Rijksmuseum 
van Oudheden te Leiden. Leiden, 
1913, uitgegeven vanwege het Min- 
isterie van Binnenlandsche Zaken. 
74 pp.; 9 pls tto. H. Bulle, 
Handbuch der Archadologie. Mun- 
ich, 1913, C. H. Beck. Vol. I, Pt. 1, 
184 pp.; SVO M. 4. 

S. Cybulski, T'abulae, quibus antiqui- 
tates Graecae et Romanae illus- 
trantur. Die griechischen Miin- 
zen. 2. Aufl. Tafel. 4 M.; Text, 1M. 


6 figs 


E. Feihl, Die Ficoronische Cista und 
Polygnot. Tiibingen, 1913. Diss. 


. Gall-A. Rebhann, Wandtafeln und 
Modelle zur Veranschaulichung des 
Lebens der Griechen und Rémer. 
Taf. 4, 10, 14, 30, 32. Vienna, 
1913, Pichler A. Gercke und 
E. Norden, Kinleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. III. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. M. 24. 
O. Jahn in seinen Briefen. Mit 
einem Bilde seines Lebens von A. 
Michaelis. Leipzig, 1913, Teub- 
ner. M. 3.60. H. Stuart Jones, 
A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculp- 
tures preserved in the Municipal 
Collections of Rome. The Sculp- 
tures of the Museo Capitolino 
London, 1912, Froude. 121 pp. 68 s 


A. Kuhn, Mythologische Studien. 
Hrsg. von EK. Kuhn. II: Hinter- 
lassene mythologische Abhand- 


lungen. Giitersloh, 1913, Bertels- 


mann. 
B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechi- 


schen und rémischen Antike. 2 
Biinde. Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. 
M. 18. F. Liibkers, Reallexikon 


des klassischen Altertums. 8 voll- 
stiindig umgearbeitete Aufl. hrsg. 
von J. Geffken und E. Ziebarth. 


Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. M. 26. 
H. J. Massi, Illustrated Description 
of the Museums of Ancient Sculp- 


ture, Greek and Roman, in the 
Vatican Palace. Rome, 1912. 131 
pp. 2 fr.——W. W. Mooney, The 


House Door on the Ancient Stage. 
Baltimore, 1913, Williams & Wil- 
kins Co. Diss.——M. Gomez Mo- 
reno y J. Pijoan, Materiales de 
Arquelogia Espafiola. I. Escul- 


tura greco-romana; Representa- 
ciones religiosas clAsicas y orien- 
tales; Iconografia. Madrid, 1912, 


Blass. 82 pp.; 49 pls. Svo. 8 fr. 
I. Poerner, De curetibus et coryban- 
tibus. Halle, 1913, Niemeyer. M. 
5.60. 
. Sieveking und L. Curtius, Kleine 
Schriften von Adolf Furtwangler. 
Bd. II. 532 pp.; 30 pls.; 158 figs. 
Munich, 1913, Beck. Svo. M. 28. 
Sir E. M. Thompson, An Introduction 
to Greek and Latin Palaeography. 
New York, 1913. 616 pp. 4to. S10. 
W. Weissbrodt, Griechische und 
‘ lateinische Inschriften in der antik- 
archaologischen Sammlung der K6- 
niglichen Akademie zu Braunsberg. 
Braunsberg, 1913, Kgl. Akad. Prog. 


P. Wolters, Archaologische Be- 
merkungen. Munich, 1913, Franz. 
M. 1.60. 


XUM 


XUM 
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GREEK 


Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


W. Baege, De Macedonum §sacris. 
Halle, 1913, Niemeyer. M. 7 
J. B. Bussmann, Die Béotische Ver- 
fassung. Miinster, 1913. Diss. 

G. M. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in 
Politics and Litigation. Austin, 
1913, University of Texas. 172 pp 
8vo. M. Collignon, Le consul J. 
Giraud et sa relation de |’Attique 
au XVIlIe_ siécle. Paris, 1913, 
Klincksieck. Fr. 2.60 

A. Elter, Ein athenisches Gesetz iiber 
die eleusinische Aparche. Bonn, 
1913, Marcus & Weber. 

Sir Galahad, Im Palast des Minos. 
Miinchen, 1913, Langen H. 
Gammerus, Diid: ulus und das Tisch- 
lergewerbe. Helsingfors, 1913 

K. Heinemann, Thanatos ‘in Poesie 
und Kunst der Griechen. Munich, 
1913, Kastner und Callwey. 89 pp.; 
11 pls. S8vo. Diss. K. F. Her- 
manns Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquititen. I.Staatsaltertiimer. 
3. Abteilung. 6. Aufl. von H. 
Swoboda. Tiibingen, 1913, Mohr. 
M. 10. 

E. Kagarow, Fetishism, Plant-cult 
and Animal Worship in ancient 
Greece. St. Petersburg, 1913. 2 
R. 50 Kx. [Russian.] Kataloge 
des rémisch-germanischen Zentral- 
Museums. No. 4: F. Behn, Vor- 
hellenistische Altertiimer der éstli- 


chen Mittelmeerliinder. Mainz, 
1913, L. Wilckens. 154 pp.; 10 pls. 
M. 2. E. Kiister, Die Schlange 


in der griechischen Kunst und Re- 
ligion. Giessen, 1913, Tépelmann. 
M. 6.50 F. Kutsch, Attische 
Heilgétter und Heilheroen. Gies- 
sen, 1913, Tépelmann. 

H. Lamer, Griechische Kultur im 
Bilde. Leipzig, 1913, Quelle & 
Meyer. M. 1.25. K. Latte, De 
saltationibus Graecorum capita 
quinque. Giessen, 1913, Tépel- 
mann. M. 4 G. Leroux, Lagy- 
nos. Recherches sur la céramique 
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et l'art ornemental hellénistique. 
Paris, 1913, Leroux. G. Loria, 
Le scienze esatte nell’ antica Grecia 


Ed. 2 Milan, 1913, Hoepli. L.9.50. 


F. Matz, Die Naturpersonifikation 


in der griechischen Kunst. Géttin- 
gen, 1913. Diss L. Mauceri, II 
eastello  Eurialo. Piano generale 
delle rovine e ricostruzione secondo 
i rilievi. Mélanges Holleaux, 
Recueil de mémoires concernant 
l’antiquité greeque. Paris, 1913, Pi- 
eard. 15 fr E. H. Minns, Scy- 
thians and Greeks. C ambridge, 
1913, University Press. £3.3 s - 
F. Miiller, Die antiken Odysce-Ii- 
lustrationen in ihrer kunsthistori- 
schen Entwicklung. Berlin, 1913, 
Weidmann. viii, 155 pp. Svo. M.6. 
E. Oberhummer, Eine Reise nach 
Griechenland. \ ienna, 1913, Schul- 
biicherverlag. 4 Kr. 70 P. Orsi, 
Gli seavi di piazza Minerva in 
Siracusa. Syracuse, 1913, Tip. Os- 
pizio dei fanciulli abbandonati. 15 
L. Pareti, Due ricerche di cronologia 
greca. Extracted from ‘*EKutaphia” 
in memory of E. Pozzi. Turin, 
1913, Bocca. L. Pernier, Vesti- 
gia di una citta ellenica arcaica in 
Creta. Milano, 1912, U. Hoepli. 
14 pp.; 10 pls ito H. Pisto- 
rius, Beitriige zur Geschichte von 
Lesbos im vierten Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. Bonn, 1913, A. Marcus und E. 
Webers Verlag. M. 4.50 P. Po- 
ralla, Prosopographie der Lake- 
daimonier bis auf die Zeit Alexan- 
ders der Grossen. Breslau, 1913, 
Max. 173 pp. Svo 
N. Rapisarda, Sul sito di due antiche 
citta Etnee, Inessa-Aetna ed Ibla 
Galestis. Catania, 1913 G. Ro- 
denwaldt, Tiryns: II. Die Fresken 
des Palastes. Athens, 1912, Barth. 
242 pp.; 21 pls. H. Rohde, De 
\theniensium impe rio quid quinto 
quartoque a. Chr. s. saeculo sit 
iudicatum. Géttingen, 1913. Diss. 
E. Samter, Die Religion der Griechen. 
Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. M. 1.25. 
K. Sethe, Sarapis und die soge- 
nannten xaroxo des Sarapis. 
Zwei Probleme der griechisch-aigyp- 
tischen Religionsgeschichte. (Abh. 
kgl. Ges. d. Wissen. zu Géttingen. 
Phil. histor. Klasse. N. F. Bd. 14, 
No. 5.) Berlin, 1913, Weidmann. 
iv, 100 pp. Svo K. C. Storck, 
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Die iltesten Sagen der Insel 
Keos. Giessen, 1913. Diss. 

Marcus Niebuhr Tod, International 
Arbitration amongst the Greeks. 
London, New York, ete., 1913, 
Oxford University Press. viii, 196 
pp. 8vo O. Trafali, Thessalo- 
nique au quatorziéme siécle. Paris, 
1913, Geuthner. 15 fr O. Tra- 
fali, ‘'opographie de Thessalonique. 
Paris, 1913, Geuthner. 20 fr.—— 
A. Trendelenburg, Pausanias in 
Olympia. Berlin, 1913, Weidmann. 
M.3. 

E. Waldmann, Griechische Originale. 
Leipzig, 1913, Seemann. M.8 
C. H. Weller, Athens and its Mon- 
uments. London, 1913, Macmillan. 
——L. Weniger, Der Schild des 


Achilles. Berlin, 1913, Weidmann. 
M. 10 P. Wolters, Eine Dar- 
stellung des athenischen Staats- 


friedhofs. 40 Pf. 

E. Ziebarth, Aus dem 
Schulwesen. Leipzig, 
ner, M. 5 


griechischen 
1913, Teub- 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
W. Dérpfeld, Die Beleuchtung der 


griechischen Tempel. From the 
Zeitsch. f der Architektur. 
Heidelberg, 1913. 

C. Weickert, Das lesbische Kymation 
Kin Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
antiken Ornamentik. Leipzig, 1913, 
Schunke. Diss E. Wurz, Der 
Ursprung kretisch-myken- 
ischen Siulen. Munich, 1913, G. 
Miiller & Rensch. 86 pp.; 161 pls. 
M. 9. 


Ges. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Die attischen Grabreliefs. Heraus- 


gegeben im Auftrage der kais. Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Wien. 17. Liefg. Ber- 
lin, 1913, Reimer. M. 65 Percy 


Gardner, The Principles of Greek 
Art, New York, 1914, The Maemil- 
lan Co. xvii, 352 pp.; 115 figs. Svo. 
$2.25 

G. Lippold, Griechische Portriitsta- 
tuen. Munich, 1912, Bruckmann. 
109 pp.; 24 figs. M. 4 

A. Maviglia, L’attivitd artistiea di 
Lisippo. Rome, 1913, Loescher. L. 


JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Vout. XVIII, 1914 


K. A. Neugebauer, Studien iiber 
Skopas. Leipzig, Seemann. 
viii, 104 pp.; 8 pls. M. 4. 

Péladan, L’athlétie et la statuaire 
antique. Paris, 1913, E. Sansot et 
Cie. S8vo. 1 fr. Fr. Poulsen, 
Tétes et bustes grecs récemment 
acquis par la glyptothéque Ny 
Carlsberg. Copenhagen, 1913. 

B. Schréder, Zum Diskobol des My- 
ron. Strassburg, 1913, Heitz. 35 pp. 
10 pls. M. 5. 

Theodor Wiegand, Bronzefigur einer 
Spinnerinim Antiquarium der kénig- 
lichen Museen. Dreiundsiebzigstes 
Winckelmannsprogramm der arch- 
aeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1913, Reimer. 20 pp.; 4 pls.; 
14 figs. 4to. F. Winter, Grie- 
chische Skulptur der archaischen 
Zeit. Kunstgeschichte in Bildern. 
Neue Bearbeitung. Systematische 
Darstellung der Entwicklung der 
bildenden Kunst vom klassischen 
Altertum bis zur neueren Zeit. I. 
Das Altertum. 7. Heft. 31 x 22 em. 
Pp. 193-224. Leipzig, 1913, See- 
mann. M. 1.20. P. Wolters, 
Eine archaische Jiinglings-Statue in 
der K. Glyptothek zu Miinchen. 
Munich, 1913, Bruckmann. M 4. 


IV. GREEK VASES 
E. Buschor, Griechische Vasenmale- 
rei. Munich, 1913, Piper & Co. M. 


C. Frankel, Satyr- und Bakchenna- 
men auf Vasenbilder. Halle, 1913, 
Niemeyer. 110 pp.; 3 pls. M. 5. 

Walter Riezler, Wei-sgrundige At- 
tische Lekythen. Text: 144 pp.; 
56 figs. Plates: 98 pls. (2 in color). 
Folio. M. 300. 

. Sieveking und R. Hackl, Die kénig- 
liche Vasensammlung zu Miinchen. 
I: Die alteren nichtattischen Vasen. 
Miinchen, 1912, Ghernetter. v, 156 
pp.; 45 pls.; 205 figs. 

P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from 
Rhitsona in Boeotia. Oxford, 1913, 
University Press. 64 pp.; 19 pls. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


— 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
R. Aigrain, Manuel d’épigraphie 

chrétienne. 2e partie (Inscriptions 

grecques). Paris, 1913, Blond. 127 


pp. 1 fr. 20. 
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M. Balakym, The Koine in Dorie In- 
scriptions. I. Lemberg, 1913. Progr. 
| Ruthenian. N. H. Bees, 
"Avayvaces éxvypadar. 
Sofia, 1913. N. H. Bees, By- 
zantinische Inschriften von Attika. 
Rome, 1913 F. Bleckmann, 
Griechische Inschriften zur griechi- 
schen Staatenkunde. Bonn, 1913, 
Marcus & Weber. M. 2.- C. 
Blinckenberg, La chronique du tem- 
ple Lindien. Copenhagen, 1912, 
Hoest. 144 pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 85. 

Inscriptiones graecae. Consilio et 
auctoritate literarum regi 1e borus- 
sicae editae. Vol. V, fase. 1: Inserip- 
tiones Laconiae et sniae. Ed. 

Gualtherus Kolbe. Berlin, ‘1913. 
Reimer. xxviii, 377 pp.; 7 pls. M. 
71.50 Vol. V, fase. 2: Inscrip- 
tiones Arcadiae. Ed. F. Hiller de 
Gaertringen. xxxviil, 194 pp.; 8 pls. 
M. 14.50. Vol. II et III ed. 
minor, pars I: Inscriptiones atticae 
Euclidis anno posteriores. Ed. J. 
Kirchner. Pars I: Decreta con- 
tinens. Fasc. I: Decreta annorum 
403/2—230/29. Berlin, 1913, Rei- 
mer. ix, 337 pp. M. 47.50. 

O. Kern, Inscriptiones Graecae. Bonn, 
1913, Marcus & Weber. M. 6. 

W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik. 
3. Aufl. Munich, 1913, Beck. M. 
10. 

E. Nachmanson, Historische Attische 
Inschriften. Bonn, 1913, A. Mar- 
cus und E. Weber's Verlag. 82 pp. 
M. 2.20. 

P. N. Papageorgiou, ‘Pédos cai AéoBos 
kara trod aldvos veodaves 
& 'Edéow. Athens, 1913, Hestia 
Press 

H. Schneider, Der kretische Ursprung 
des phénikischen Alphabets. Die 
Wanderungen und Wandlungen 
der Siindflutsage. Leipzig, 1913, 
Hinrichs. M. 3.75. J. Sundwall, 
iiber die vorgriechische lineare 
Schrift auf Kreta. Helsingfors, 
1913 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Beschreibung der griechischen auto- 
nomen Miinzen im Besitze der 
K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Amsterdam, 1913, Miiller. M. 10. 

L. O. T. Tudeer, Die Tetradrachmen- 
pragung von Syrakus. Helsingfors, 
1913, Akad. Buchhandlung. 
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ROMAN 


Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to the monuments of the Etrus- 
cans and other peoples who inhab- 
ited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside 
of Italy.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


P. Bienkowski, De speculis Etruscis 


et cista in Museo Principum Czar- 
toryski Cracoviae asservatis. Cra- 
cow, 1912, Acad. Lit. 39 pp.;9 pls. 

A. Blanchet, Etude sur la dé- 
coration des édifices de la Gaule 
romaine. Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 
240 pp.; 10 pls.; 18 figs. 8vo.—— 
L. Bloch, Soziale Kampfe im alten 
Rom. 3. Auf Leipzig, 1913, Teub- 
ner. M. 


M. D. Corte, ri pomerium di Pompei. 


F. 


F. 


Rome, 1913, Accademia dei Lincei. 
Geiger, De sacerdotibus Augusto- 
rum municipalibus. Halle, 1913, 
Niemeyer. M. 4.80. G. Gia- 
nelli, Il sacerdozio delle vestali 
romane. Florence, 1913. 
Gunther, Pausilypon, the Imperial 
Villa near Naples, with a descrip- 
tion of the submerged Foreshore. 
Oxford, 1913, Magdalen College. 
294 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Henkel, Die rémischen Fingerringe 
der Rheinlande und der benach- 
barten Gebiete. 2 Teile: Text und 
Tafeln. Berlin, 1913, Reimer. 387 
pp. M. 100. 


H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman 


History. Oxford, 1913, Clarendon 
Press. 15s. 


H. Lamer, Rémische Kultur im Bilde. 


Leipzig, 1913, Quelle & Meyer. M. 
1.25.——R. Lanciani, Storia degli 
seavi di Roma. III. L. 12. IV. 
L. 14. Rome, 1913, Loescher 


A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und 


Kunst. Anhang. Leipzig, 1913. 
Engelmann. M. 2.80 Mélanges 
Cagnot, Recueil de mémoires 
concernant l’épigraphie et les 
antiquités romaines. Paris, 1913, 
Leroux. 


C. Patsch, Archadologisch-epigra- 


phische Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Provinz 
Dalmatien. VIII Vienna 1913, 
Holzhausen 
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J. S. Reid, The Municipalities of the 
Roman Empire. Cambridge, 1913, 
University Press. 12s O. Rich- 
ter, Das alte Rom. Leipzig-Berlin, 
1915, Teubner. 80 pp.; 17 pls. 12mo. 


M. 1.25 E. Ritterling, Das 
friihrémische Lager bei Hofheim 
im launus Wiesbaden, 1913, 
Sechtold. viii, 416 pp.; 38 pls.; 
110 figs. Svo A. Rosenberg, 
Der Staat der alten Italiker. Unter- 


suchungen iiber die urspriingliche 
Verfassung der Latiner, Osker und 
Etrusker Berlin, 1913, Weid- 
mann vil, 142 pp. dSvo. M. 4 
C. Seymour-Browne, Notes on Pom- 
peil. Naples, 1903, A. Trani. 72 pp.; 
7 Svo T. Steinwender, 
Die rémische Taktik zur Zeit der 
Manipularstellung. Danzig, 1913, 
Briining P. Sticotti, Die rém- 
sche Stadt Doclea in Montenegro. 


Vienna, 1913, Hélder. vi, 114 pp.; 
149 figs. 4to. M. 10.20 F. Stolle, 
Der rémische Legionar und sein 
Gepack. Strassburg, 1913, Triib- 
ne! M 2.75 

J. Teufer, Zur Geschichte der Frau- 
enemanzipation im alten Rom. 


Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. M. 1 
F. Tomassetti, La Campagna Ro- 
mana. III. Rome, 1913, Loescher 
& Co. L. 30 

P. Valadeau, La ville gallo-romaine 


de Breith prés La Souterraine. 
Gueéret, 1913, Imp. régionale. 27 


pp.; 5 pls. Svo 

a Wegeleben, Die Rangordnung der 
rémischen Centurionen. Berlin, 
1913. Diss 
I] ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

P. Colagrossi, L’ anfiteatro Flavio nei 
suol venti secoli: di storia lor- 
ence, 1913, Libr. Editr. Fiorentina. 
vill, 383 pp. L. 12.50. 4to 

F. Durand, Les arénes de Nimes, Am- 
phithéatre Nimes, 1913, Robert 


OS pp. Svo 


JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


XVIII, 1914 


ol 


V. Macchioro, Le terme romane di 
(Agnano Rome, 1913, Accademia 
dei Lincei. 


Ill. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


A. Reinach, Les tétes coupées d’Alise 
et Hercule a Alesia. Paris, 1913, 
Colin, 1 fr. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


G. Chenet, L’atelier céramique gallo- 
romain du Pont des Rémes Florent. 
Reims, 1913, Matot. 52 pp.; 9 pls. 
SVO. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

M. Besnier, L’année 
Revue des publica- 

relatives a 

Année 1912.) 

109 pp Svo. 


V. ROMAN 
R. Cagnat et 


épigraphique. 
tions ¢pigraphiques 
lantiquité romaine 
Paris, 1913, Leroux 
3 fr. 50. 

E. Diehl, Lateinische altchristliche 
Inschriften mit Anhang jiidischer 
Inschriften. 2. Aufl. Bonn, 1913, 
\. Marcus und E. Weber. M. 2.20. 

E. Groag, Die rémischen Inschrift- 
steine der Hofbibliothek. Vienna, 
1913 

Haug und Sixt, Die rémischen In- 
schriften und Bildwerke Wiirttem- 
bergs. 2. Aufl. von F. Haug. 2. Lief. 
Stuttgart, 1913, Kohlhammer. 

P. Remark, De amphorarum inscrip- 
tionibus Latinis quaestiones selec- 
tae. Tiibingen, 1912, H. Laupp. 
36 pp. S8vo. Diss 

H. Willemsen, Lateinische Inschrift- 
en. Fiir den Gebrauch im Schul- 
unterricht. Berlin, 1913, Weid- 
mann. M. 2.20 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


K. Menadier, Die Miinzen und das 
Miinzwesen bei den Scriptores his- 
torine Augustae Berlin, 1913. 
Diss. 
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CHRISTIAN ART 
I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS. 
Agapito y Revilla, Del Valladolid 


monumental. La iglesia del Con- 
vento de San Pablo y el Colegio de 
San Gregorio. Valladolid, 1913; 
imp. del Colegio Santiago. 121 pp.; 
13 pls. Svo. Album du vieux 
Gand. Vues monumentales et pit- 
toresques de la ville de Gand & 
travers les Ages; notices hist. par 
P. Bergmans & A. Herris. Brussels 
& Paris, 1913, G. van Oest & Co. 
32 pp.; 56 pls. 4to Allgemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Bd. 
VIII (Coutou-Delattre), see Thieme 
Alt Stuttgart in Bildern. Mit 
Einleitung von EF. Willrich. Stutt- 
gart, 1913, Ebner. 4 pp.; 26 pls.; fig. 
Fol Annuario bibliografico di 
archeologia e di storia d’ arte per 
Italia. Compilato da F. Gatti e 
F. Pellati Anno I. Rome, 1913, 
Loescher. xxi, 195 pp. 8vo. 
Architecktur und Kunstgewerbe 
in Alt Holland. Eingeleitet von 
A. Jolles. Munich, 1913, Miller & 
Reutsch. xvi, 158 pp.; 246 figs. 4to. 
Archiv fiir Kunstgeschichte. 
Herausg. von D. von Hadeln, H. 
Voss und M. Bernath. 1913. 1. 
Lief Quarterly. Leipzig, 1913, 
Seemann. 20 pp.; 4 pls. 4to 
The Art Treasures of Great Britain 
from public and private collections, 
ed. by Collins-Baker. No. 1. 
London, 1913, Dent. 7 pls. 4to. 
E, d’Auvergne, Famous castles 
and palaces of Italy. London, 
1913. ix, 32 pp.; 16 pls. Svo. 


. Bacha, Les belles miniatures de la 


Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique. 
Brussels & Paris, 1913, G. van Oest 
& Co. 56 pls ito. C. Battaglia, 
Nelle vie dell’ arte e della vita (Le 
“Nativita”’ nella pittura italiana, 
ete Catania, 1913, N. Giannatta. 
80 pp. 16mo Beitrige zur 
Forschung. Studien und Mitteil- 
ungen aus dem Antiquariat Jacques 
Rosenthal. I. Folge, Heft 1. Mu- 
nich, 1913, J. Rosenthal. (Peri- 
odical. E. Bénézit, Diction- 
naire des Peintres, Sculpteurs, ete 


T. II, D-lx. Paris, 1915, Roger & 
Chernoviz F. Benoit, L’Archi- 
tecture: l’Orient médiéval et mo- 
derne. Paris, 1913. Laurens. iv, 
543 pp.; 337 figs maps. SVO. 


W. Bode und M. J. Friedlander, 
Die Gemiildesammlung des Herrn 
Carl von Hollitscher in Berlin. 
Leipzig,1913. Hiersemann. 41 pp.; 
18 figs.; 55 pls. Fol Francis 
Bond, An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture from the 
Kleventh to the Sixteenth Century. 
London, New York, Toronto, Mel- 
bourne and Bombay, 1913, Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 2 vols., xxvi, 486; vi, 500 
pp.; 1400 figs. sm. 4to. £2, 2s 
net P. Bouchaud, La Sculpture 
vénetienne Paris, 1913, Grasset. 
273 pp 16mo Fr. 3.50 La 
Bourgogne, vue par les ¢crivains 
et les artistes. Recueil de textes 
et de documents, pub. par A. van 
Bever, accompagneé ce guide pra- 
tique “La France pittoresque et 
artistique’’). Paris, 1915 Mi- 
chaud. 450 pp.; ill. I6mo 
G. Bragato, Da Gemonsa a Venzone 


“Ttalia artistiea Bergamo, 
1913; Istit. ital. d’artigrafiche 
140 pp.; 178 figs. Svo M. von 


den Bruck, _ italienische 
Schénheit. Munich, 1913, Piper 
& Co vu 795 pp.; 118 figs. 
8 vo.—-——-Jacob Burckhardt, Brief- 
wechsel rait Heinrich von Geymiiller, 
herausg. von C. Neumann. Munich, 
1913, Miller & Reutsch. 

J. Calmette and H. Drouot, La 
Bourgogne. (‘‘Les Provinces fran- 
gaises.”’) Paris, 1913, Laurens. 248 
yp.; 132 figs.; map. Svo. 

P. Castelfranco, Cimeli del Museo 
Ponti nell’ Isola Virginia. Milan, 
1913, Alfieri & Lacroix. 56 pp.; 
21 pls. Svo. Catalogo delle cose 
d’artee di antichita d’Italia. Seria 
I, fase. 2°, parte 1: Pisa, a cura di 
R. Papini. Rome, 1913, Calzone 
264 pp.; I8 pls. 4to Catalégo de 
las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, by J. Ges- 
toso y Pérez. Madrid, 1913, La- 
coste. 160 pp.; 98 pls. Svo 
Catalogue of the objects in gold and 
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silver and the Limoges enamels in 
the collection of the baroness James 
de Rothschild, by E. A. Jones. 
London, 1913, Quaritch. 200 pp.; 
pls. 4to. Catalogue des tab- 
leaux du Musée du Prado, par Don 
Pedro de Madrazo. 1¢ edition 
francaise. Madrid, 1913, Lacoste. 
xliv, 531 pp.; 3 plans; 100 pls.; 114 
facsimiles. 16mo.——Catalogue 
raisonné des richesses monumen- 
tales et artistiques du département 
de la Corréze, par V. Forot. 
Paris, 1913, J. Schemit. 211 pp.; 
100 figs. S8vo.- La Céramique 
dans l’art musulman. Recueil de 


cent planches en couleurs. Pub. 
sous H. Riviére, avec 
une pré face de G. Migeon Fasc. 

3 (each 20 pa Fol. Paris, 
1913, Libr. centrale des Beaux- 
Arts.——The Churches of Pavia. 
Introd. by 8S. Fermi. (“L’Italia 
monumentale.’’) Milan, 1913, Bon- 
omi. xxii, pp.; 62 pls. 24mo.—— 
W. Cohen, Fiihrer durch das 
Bonner Provinzialmuseum. Mit- 
telalter und neuere Zeit. Bonn, 
1913, Verlag des Museums.—— 


P. Botkine, Saint- 
Leipzig, 1913, Hierse- 
103 pls.; 73 figs 


Collection M. 
Pétersbourg. 
mann. 41 pp.; 


Fol Congrés archéologique de 
lrance session tenue & 
\ugers et d Saumur en 1910 par la 
Soc. france. d’archéologie. T. L., 
Guide. xevi, 299 pp.; 139 pls.; T. 
Il, Procés-verbaux et réunions, 
366 pp., 112 pls. Caen, 1913, H. 
Delesques. Paris, Picard. 8vo. 

—Congrés archéologique de 
France 78e session, tenue A 
Remis en 1911 par la Soc. frang. 


Guide du 

xevill, 532 pp., ill; T. 
Il, Procés-verbaux et Mémoires. 
460 pp.; ill. Paris, 1913, Picard. 
8vo Corpus nummorum italico- 
rum...acuradiS. M. il Red’Italia 
Vol. III: Leguria; Isola di Corsica. 
Milan, 1913, Hoepli. viii, 620 pp.; 
29 pls. Fol. 

H. Daffner, Salome. Ihre (¢ 
Geschichte und Kunst. 
1913, H. Sehmidt, viii, 
27 pls 200 figs. SVO. 


d’archéologie. T. I, 
congres. 


iestalt in 
Munich, 
406 pp.; 

Ph. 


Dengel, Palast und Basilika 8. Marco 
in Rom 
schichte, 
Kunstgeschichte 


Aktenstiicke zur Ge- 
lopographie. Bau- und 
des Palazzo di S. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


XVIII, 1914 


Marco, genannt Palazzo di Venezia, 
und der Basilika von San Marco in 


Rom. Herausg. und erliutert. 
Rom, 1913. xviii, 115 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to. M.16.——Description raison- 


ate des peintures du par 
S. de Ricci, avec préf. de J. Reinach. 
I. “coles étrangéres et 
Espagne. Paris, 1913, Impr. de 
xxxi, 219 pp. 8vo. 
Desdevises du Dézert, Barcelone et 
les grands sanctuaires catalans 
“Villes d’art célébres’”’ Paris, 
1913, Laurens. 172 pp.; 144 figs. 
4to. Des Ombiaux, Essai sur 
l’art wallon ou gallo-belge. Brus- 
sels, 1913, J. Lebéque & Ce. 124 
pp. 18mo.——J. Destrée, Essai 
sur les arts anciens de Wallonie. 
Conférences l|’Exposition des 
beaux-arts de Charleroi en 1911. 
Brussels, 1913, G. van Oest & Co. 
408 pp.; ill. 18mo. M. Dieulafoy, 
General History of Art. Spain and 
Portugal. (“Ars uma, species 
mille.”) New York, 1913, Scrib- 
ners. xvi, 415 pp.; 745 figs.; 4 pls. 


l6mo. $1.50.——P. Dissard, Le 
Musée de Lyon: ses _peintures. 
Paris, 1913, Laurens. 236 pp.; 354 
figs.; 2 plans. 8vo. M. Drake, 


History of English Glass Painting, 
with some remarks upon the Swiss 
glass miniatures of the XVI and 
XV1l1 centuries. London, 1913, 
Laurie. x, 226 pp.; 36 pls. Fol. 
L. Dumont-Wilden, Amster- 
dam et Harlem (‘Villes d’art 
Paris, 1913, Laurens. 
156 pp.; 125 figs. 4to. 
S. Eden, Ancient 
Painted Glass. Cambridge, 
University Press. 172 pp. 16mo. 
R. Engelhardt, Der Initial 
Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des Initials 
und der Techniken seiner Herstel- 
lung. Leipzig, 1913, J. Méser. 
iii, 135 pp.; 112 figs. 16mo. — 
Isabelle Errera, Dictionnaire réper- 
toire des peintres, depuis |’anti- 
quité jusqu’A nos jours. Paris, 
1913, Hachette. 715 pp. 16mo. 
_——H. A. Evans, Castles of Eng- 
land and Wales. London, 1913. 
xvii, 368 pp.; 33 plans; 34 pls. Svo. 
A. Fah, Murillo. Munich, 1913, 
Allg. Vereinigung fiir Chr. Kunst. 
76 pp.; 83 figs. Svo. ‘‘Faenza.” 
Bollettino del Museo internazionale 


Stained and 
1913, 


XUM 


ART] 


delle ceramiche in Faenza. Fasc. 
1. Gennaio 1913. Quarterly. 
Faenza. Stab. tipo-litogr. Car. 9. 
Mintanaridi Francesco Lega. 4to. 

O. Fatigati, Escultura en Ma- 
drid. Madrid, 1913, Hauser y 
Menet. 153 pls. 4to.——Fierens- 
Gevaert, La Peinture au Musée 
ancien de Bruxelles. Reprod. de 
174 ceuvres de diverses écoles, 
accompagnée d’un guide. Paris, 
1913, G. van Oest & Co. 80 pp.; 
156 pls. 4to.——E. Fischer and 
A. Wieland, Heimat-Kunst in Wiirt- 
temberg. Stuttgart, 1913, K. X.C. 
Miiller. 30 pp.; 31 figs. S8vo. 
——J. E. C. Flitch, The National 
Gallery. London, 1913, Richards. 
144 _pp.; ill. 16mo.——V. Forot, 
Les Eglises de la Corréze. Préf. de 
M. Barrés. Paris, 1913, Schemit. 
85 pp.; ill. Svo.——E. Fougerat, 
Holbein. Paris, 1914. 24 pls. 8vo. 
Fr. 3.50. —- de Foville_ et 
A. Le Sourd, Les Chateaux de 
France. Paris, 1913, Hachette. 
ii, 468 pp.; 400 figs. ; 86 maps. 16mo. 
——QO. Froelich, Internationale 
Bibliographie der Kunstwissen- 
schaft. VIII. Bd. (1909). Berlin, 
1913, Behrs. viii, 334 pp. S8vo. 
M. 18. Fiihrer durch das k. k. 
Staatsmuseum in 8S. Donato in 
Zara. Vienna, 1913, Holder. iv, 
152 pp. 18mo. 

Galtier, Histoire de Saint- 
Marie-des-Foss¢s depuis les origines 
jusqu’ & nos jours: Il’abbaye, 
le chAteau, la ville. Paris, 1913, 
Champion. vi, 267 pp.; 35 pls. 
8vo.——G. Geffroy, Florence. IL: 
Or San Michele, le Palais Ric- 
cardi, la Chapelle des Médicis, le 
Bargello, l’Académie, le Palais 
Pitti. Paris, 1913, Nilsson. 172 
pp.; 159 figs.; 42 pls. 4to. —— 
Die Kéniglichen Gemaldesamm- 
lungen von Florenz. Die Meister- 
werke der Akademie, der Uffizien, 
und des Palazzo Pitti. Fase. 1-4. 
Berlin, 1913, Photographische 
Gesellschaft. 80 pls. Fol. -A. 
George, Les Madones des rues de 
Lyon. Lyon, 1913, Lardauchet. 
242 pp.; 75 figs. Svo. Die Glas- 
gemiilde des Kénigl. Kunstgewerbe- 
museums in Berlin. Mit einer 
Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der 
deutschen Glasmalerei von H. 
Schmitz. I. Bd.: Text, xvi, 259 pp.; 
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ill.; II. Bd.: Katalog und Tafeln, 29 
pp.; 70 pls. Berlin, 1913, Bard. 
Fol. Guide archéologique du 
congrés de Moulins-Nevers en 1913. 
Pub. de la Soc. franc. d’archéologie. 
Caen, 1913, Delesques. 329 pp.; 
plans. S8vo. 


B. Haendcke, Entwicklungsgeschichte 


der Stilarten. Ein Handbuch. Biele- 
feld, 1913, Velhagen & Klasing. 
12 pls. (colored); 348 figs. M. 
12.50. Handbuch der Kunst- 
wissenschaft, herausg. von F. 
Burger, unter Mitwirkung.. . Fasc. 
1-9. (Complete in about 90 fasc.) 
Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 1913, Akad. 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 1, 
160 pp.; ill. 4to. M. Hartig, 
Bayerns Kléster und ihre Kunst- 
schiitze von der Einfiihrung des 
Christentums bis zur Sikulari- 
sation zu Beginn des 19 Jahrh. I 
Bd.: Die Kléster des Benediktiner- 
ordens: 1 Heft: Die Benediktiner- 
stifte in Oberbayern. Diessen, 
1913, Huber. xxiii, 80 pp. 4to. 
A. Haupt, Lissabon und Cintra 
(‘‘Beriihmte Kunststiitten”). Leip- 
zig, 1913, Seemann. 108 figs. 
M. 3. E. B. Havell, Indian 
Architecture, its psychology, struc- 
ture, and history, from the first 
Mohammedan invasion the 
present day. London, 1913, Mur- 
ray. xx, 260 pp.; 49 figs.; 129 pls. 
8vo. Histoire de l’art depuis les 
premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’’ 
nos jours, pub. sous la direc- 
tion de A. Michel. T. V, 1¢ par- 
tie: La Renaissance en Allemagne 
et dans les pays du Nord. Paris, 
1913, Colin. 517 pp.; 6 pls.; 296 
figs. Svo. Histoire générale de 
la peinture, pub. sous la direction 
de A. Dayot [La peinture italienne, 
par C. Mauclair; La peinture flam- 
ande, par L. Maeterlinck; La pein- 
ture francaise, par L. Bénédite; 
La peinture allemande, par L. 
Rosenthal]. Paris, 1913, éd. de 
l’Art et les Artistes. 247 pp.; figs.; 
5pls. 4to.——Holliinder, Die Me- 
dizin in der Klassischen Malerei. 
Stuttgart, 1913, Enke. M. 28. 
L. Hourticq, Les Tableaux du 
Louvre. Histoire-guide de la pein- 
ture. Paris, 1913, Hachette. 160 
pp.; 155 figs.; 2 plans. 18mo. 
W. N. Howe, Animal Life in Italian 
Painting. London, 1913, G. Allen. 


} 
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Kainzbauer, Art, 
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252 pp.: ill. 4to. G.L. Hunter, 


Tapestries; their origin, history, 
ind renaissance. New York, 1915, 
Lane 13S pp.; figs.; 4 pls Svo. 
Internationale Bibliographie der 


Kunstwissenschaft. Herausg. von O. 
Fréhlich. VIl1 Bd.; Jahr. 1909. 
Berlin-Steglitz, 1913, Behr. vii, 
334 pp. Svo Inventaire arché- 
ologique de Saint- Malo, Le fase. 
Saint-Servan, 1913, J. Haize. 7 pp. 
8 pls. Svo Inventaire géné- 
rale des dessins du Musée du Louvre 
et du Musée de Versailles. Ecole 
francaise, par J. Guiffrey et Pierre 
Marcell VII: Isabey-L« Brun). 
Paris, 1913, Eggimann. 142 pp 
539 figs., ete. 4to C. M. Ive- 
kovic, Dalmatien’s Architektur und 
Plastik, Gesamtansichten und De- 
tails. III. Bd. Vienna, 1913, Schroll 
& Co 10 pls.; with ill. text. Fol. 
Jantzen, Bilderatlas zur Einfiihrung 
in die Kunstgeschichte. Esslin- 
gen, 1913, Neff. M. 2.80 
Jantzen, Leitfaden fiir den Kunst- 
geschichtlichen Unterricht. Esslin- 
gen, 1913, Neff. M. 1.50 
Behandlung und 
Wiederherstellung der Ol-Tempera- 
und Freskogemiilde. Vienna, 1913, 


Hartleben. Kr. 2.20 Katalog 
der Kdénigl. Gemiildegalerie zu 
Cassel] Amtliche Ausgabe 
lin, 1913, Bard. xix, 102 and 54 
pp.; 53 figs l6mo P. 
Kunst in Oberschlesien Katto- 


witz, 1913, Béhm Bros v, 117 
pp.; pL; 86 figs. Svo. P. G. 
Konody, The Uffizi Gallery. Lon- 
don, 1913, T. C. & E. C. Jack. 275 
pp.; 50 pls ito. Kunsthist 
Plan des 1. Bezirkes der k. k. Reichs- 
haupt- und Residenzstadt Wien. 
Mit kurzem erliut. Texte von 
H. Hassinger. Vienna, 1913, Frey- 
tag & Berndt. 1/10,000. 4to 

H. de Laguérenne, Ainay-le-Chiteau 
en Bourbonnais. Histoire de la 
ville et de chatellenie, des 
origines jusqu’A nos jours. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1913, Champion. 790 pp.; 
ill Svo. Lami, Dictionnaire 
des sculptures de l’école francaise 
T. 1: A-C. Paris, 1913, ¢ ‘hampion 
Fr. 15 O. Lauffer, Hamburg 


“Stitten der Kultur” Leipzig, 


1913, Wlinkhardt & Bismann. viii, 
167 pp 32 pls Svo 
Leitschuh, Bamberg 


‘“Beriihmte 
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Kunststiitten”’ L 1913, 
Seemann. 150figs. M. H 
Lewer and T. C. Wall, 4 he Chure h 
Chests of Essex. London, 1913. 
248 pp. 4to. Lexikon der bild. 
Kiinstler Hamburgs, Altonas und 
der niheren Umgebung, von E. 
Rump. Hamburg, 1913, Bricker & 
Co. LSO pp.; 105 figs. Svo 4 
Loucquin, Nevers et Moulins, La 
Charité-sur-Loire, Saint-Pierre-le- 
Moitier, Bourbon- l’Arch umbault, 
Souvigny (‘‘Villes d’art eélébres 
Paris, 1913, Laurens ISO pp.; 
128 figs. 4to 
Mariotti, Ascoli Pieeno (‘Italia 
artistica”’ Bergamo, 1913, Istit. 
ital. d’arti graf. 142 pp.; ill. Svo. 
F. R. Martin, The miniature 
painting and painters of Persia, 
India and Turkey from the 8th to 
the 18th century. London, 1913 
Quaritch 160 pp.; 48 figs.; 5 pls.; 
album of 271 pls. Fol Ww. 
Martin and E. W. Moes, Altholliin- 
dische Malerei. Gemiilde von holl. 
und vliim. Meistern in Rathiiusern, 
Senatzimmern, . s. w., und in 
Privatbesitz. L Jahrgang. Leipzig, 
1913, Klinkhs dt & Biermann. 30 
pp.; 72 pls. 4to L. Maury, 
Stockholm et Upsal. (‘‘Villes d’art 
célébres.”’ Paris, 1913, Laurens. 
148 pp.: 128 figs. 4to A. L. 
Mayer, Segovia, Avila, und EF] Es- 


korial (‘“‘Berithmte Kunststiitten” 
Leipzig, 1913, Seemann. 133 figs. 
M. 4 Die Meisterwerke der 


Kénigl. Gemiilde-Gallerie zu Dres- 
den. 350 Kunstdrucke nach den 
Orig.-Gemiilden, eingeleitet von H. 
W. Singer. Munich, 1913, Hanf- 
staengl. xxxiii, 313 pp. 8vo. 

A. von Meyer, Fiihrer durch Assisi 
Regensburg, 1913, Pustet. 212 pp.; 
12 figs.; pl. 16mo The Mon- 
uments of Lake Como (‘‘L’Italia 
Monumentale”’ Milan, 1913, 
Bonomi. xxxv pp.; 64 pls. 24mo. 
——La prima mostra d’arte cala- 
brese (Catanzaro MCMXII Ber- 
gamo, 1913, Istit. ital. d’arti 
grafiche. 53 figs. Svo -W. G. 
B. Murdoch, The National Gallery 
of Scotland. Souvenir volume. 
London, 1913, De La More Press. 
76 pp.: 18 figs. 16mo Le 
Musée de Berlin. 36 planches en 
couleurs accompagnés de notices 
inédites. Préf. de A. Marguillier. 
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Paris, 1913, Laurens. ix, 36 pp.; 
36 pls. 4dto Musée de Sculp- 
ture comparée (Palais du Troca- 
déro), Les Chefs-d’ceuvre d’archi- 
tecture et sculpture, du XIle au 
XIXe s écle Paris, 1913, Massin. 
pp.; 120pls. 4to. Le Musée 
de Vienne. 36 planches en couleurs 
accompagnées de notices inédites 
Préf. de A. Marguillier. Paris, 
1913, Laurens. x, 36 pp.; 36 pls 
ito. 

W. Neumann, Der Dom zu St. Marien 
in Riga. Riga, 1913, G. Léffler. 
xii, 128 pp.; 77 figs. Svo 
Neuwirth, Illustrierte Kunstge- 
schichte. Munich, 1913, Allgem. 
Verlagsgesellschaft. 2 vols.; xi and 
vii, 1072 pp.; 1367 figs.; 61 pls. 
SVO 

Oesterreichische Kunsttopographie. 
Red. von M. Dvorak. 10 Bd.: Die 
Denkmale des politisches Bezirkes 
Salzburg, von P. Buberl.  Archi- 
val. Teil von Fr. Martin. I Teil: 
Die GerichtsbezirkeSt.Gilgen, Neu- 
markt, Talgau Vienna, 1913, A 
Schroll & Co. ix, 248 pp.; 254 
figs.; 5 pls.; 1 map. 4to 
Oidtmann, Die rheinische Glas- 
malerei von 12. bis zum 16, Jahrh 
1. Bd Diisseldorf, 1913, Schwann 
xxiii, 251 pp.; 400 figs.; 18 pls 
Fol Original und Reproduk- 
tion. Zeitschrift fiir Kunstfreunde 
und Kunstsammlungen. Herausg 
von H. Loose, uniter verantwort. 
Mitredaktion von H. Schlurick. I. 
Bd October, 1911 September, 
912 Monthly; ill.; Leipzig. Svo 
La Picardie historique et mon- 
umentale. T. V, fase. 2 \r- 
rondissement de Doullens, Canton 
de Domart -en-Ponthieu: notices 
par R.de Guyencourt; Canton de 
Bernaille, notices R. Rodiére. Paris, 
1913, A. Pieard «& fils pp. 41-78; 
ill. Fol The Principal Pictures 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. With prefatory note 
by 8S. C. Cockrell. Cambridge, 
1913, University Press. xx, 224 pp. 
16 mo. Quelques piéces de la 
collection Claudius Céte. Préf 
de |] Bertaux Lyon, 1913, 


Georges. ix pp.; 52 pls., w. notices 

Réau, Saint-Pétersbourg (‘‘Villes 
d art eélébres”’ Paris, 1913, Lau- 


rens. 196 pp.; 150 figs. 4to. Fr. 


Thieme, 
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5. C. Ricci, Elenco dei quadri 
dell’ Accademia Carrara in Ber- 
gamo Bergamo, 1913, Istit. ital. 
d’arti grafiche. 119 pp.; 36. pls. 
16mo. M. Rooses, Ilemish Art. 
“Ars una, species mille.’’) New 
York, 1913, Seribners. viil, 341 
pp.; 608 figs. 12mo. $1.50 

A. Rossi, Terracina e la palude pon- 
tina (“‘Italia artistica”’ Bergamo, 
1913, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. 142 
pp.; ill. Svo C. Roy, La Ro- 


chelle, son atelier monétaire, ses 


monnaies, (1215-1836 La Ro- 
chelle, 1913, Imp. Texier. 91 pp. 
Svo. F. Rutter, The Wallace 
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xiv, 414 pp.: 90 figs. 4to 3 
Braun, S. J., Spaniens alte Jesuiten- 
kirchen Kin Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der nachmittelalterlichen 
kirehlichen Architektur in Spanien 
Freiburg, i/B, 1913, Herder. xi, 
207 pp.; 14 pls.; 27 figs. Svo. M 
L. Brieger, Altmeister 
deutscher Malerei. Berlin, 1913, 
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e 1 Titolo Constantiniano di 
E-quizio. Rome 1913, M Bret 
schneider 117 pp.; ill. Svo 
rom 
Kinfluss auf Stiidte- 
bau im Elsass Berlin, 1913, R 
von Decker vi, 114 pp.; 26 pls 
G. Swar- 
zénski, Denkmiiler der siiddeut- 
schen Malerei des friihen Mittel 
ilters Il. Teil Die Salzburger 
Malerei von den ersten Anfiingen 
bis zur Bliitezeit des romanischen 
Stils Studien zur Geschichte der 
deutscher Maleret und Hand 
schrifttenkunde des Mittelalters 
Textband. Leipzig, 1915, Hierse- 
man vu 219 pp SVO 

E. Tormo, Un museo de primitivos 
Las tablas dc ii 
Madrid, 1913, Jaime Ratés 175 
pp IS figs ito 

A. Vallance, ‘The Old Colleges at 
Oxford Their architectural 
tory Lon 
don, 1013 160 pp.: 50) pls.; 232 
figs. Fol. 
Arte del califato de Cérdoba 

NMedu \zzh ra \ \lamiriva 

Madrid, 1913, Blass & Co. 104 
pp.: OS pls Ito H. von Vel- 
leinkirchen 
bis zum Jahre 1200. Munich, 1913, 
vill, 120 and 
64 pp 115 figs 3vo 

Weber, Kinbanddecken elfenbein- 
tafeln, Miniaturen, Schriftproben 
ius Metzer liturgischen Hand- 
schriften Frankfurt a/M., 1913, 
Baer & Co 
dorf, 156) oti 
schen lFederzeichnungen Ulrich 
burg O13 eitz 67 pp 
79 
tie 
Mi 
30) ig plans SVO H. 
Wurz, Vor Spantiens alter Bau- 
kunst Munich, 1913, Miiller & 
Reutsch 34 plates 
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Verlag fiir Kunst wissenschaft. 163 
M. 2.40 —- 
L. Brieger-Wasservogel, Francisco 
de Gova. Berlin, 1913, Marquardt 
& Co. 60 pp.; 57 figs. 4to 

Pieter Brueghel «lit |’ Ancien. Choix 
cle 50 phototypies 
ceuvres, avec une introd. par Pol 
de Mont Paris, 1913, Libr. artis- 
tique internationale. 8 pp.; 50 pls. 
ito L. Bruhns, Die Grabplastik 
des ehe maligen Bistums W iirzburg 
Wihrend der Jahre 1480-1540 
Leipzig, 1913, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. iv, 92 pp.; 13 pls. Svo. 

R. F. Burckhardt, Auswahl von 
Erzeugnissen der Kunst und der 
Gewerbe aus Basler Privatbesitz 
16. bis Anfang 19. Jahrh. Unter 
hesonderer Beriicksichtigung des 18 


pp.; 96 figs Svo 


d’aprés Ses 


Jahrh Sasel, 1913, Helbing & 
Lichtenhahn. 10 pp.; 64 pls.: fig. 
to L. Burgemeister, Das bres- 
lauer Rathaus Breslau, 1913, 
Korn. 56 pp.; ill fto F. Bur- 
ger, Die deutsche Malerei vom 


tusgehenden Mittelalter bis zum 
Ende der Renaissance “Hand- 
buch der 
Serlin, 1914, Akad. Verlagsgesell- 


schaft. vil, 228 pp.; 19 pls.; 276 
figs. Svo MI. 12.30 

Callari, I Palazzi e le fontane di 
Roma Rome, 1913, Franck & Co 
Ill. I6mo E. Cammaerts, Les 
Bellini ‘Les grands artistes” 


Paris, 1913, Laurens. 12S pp.; 24 
figs. Svo H. Caro-Delvaille, 
litien Paris, 1913, \lean 122 


pp 24 pls S\ 
e Loeuvre de 


Catalogue raisonné d 
J.-B. Oudry, peintre du Roi (1686 
1755), par J. Loequin Paris, 1913, 


schemit 211 pp SVO Chris- 
tine de Pisan. Epitre d’Othéa, 
déesse de la Prudence, Hector, 
chef de lrovens Reproduction 
les 100 miniatures du ms 93902 


sibl roy ile ce Bruxe lles arr 
par J. Miuéclot, par J. van den 
CGhevyn, 8. J Brussels, 1913, Vro- 
mant & Co 16 pp.; 100 pls. 4to 
Claude Lorraine Les peintres 
illustres”’ Paris, 1913, Lafitte. 
SO pp.;S pls. Svo G. Clausse, 
les Tombeaux de Gaston de Foix, 
duc de Nemours, et de la famille 
Birago par Agostino Busti dit le 
Bambaja 1523 Paris, 1913, 
Laurens SO pp.; 19 pls 
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5. Damrich, Hans Holbein 


Famous Paintings selected 


L. Clocquet, Les artistes wallons 
“Grands artistes des Pays-Bas”’ 
Brussels & Paris, 1913, G. van Oest 
& Co. 117 pp.; 
R. Corwegh, Benvenuto Cellini 
Leipzig, 1913, Xenien-Verlag 63 
pp.; 20 > figs. Svo L. Cust, 
Anthony Van Dyck. A Further 
Study. London, 1913, 25. pls. 
SVO. 


32 pls SVO - 


Munich, 
1913, Allg. Vereinigung fiir christl. 
Kunst. 40 pp.; 55 figs. Svo - 
Dianische Maler von Jens Juel bis 
zur Gegenwart. Diisseldorf, 1913, 
IX. R. Langwiesche. vil, iv pp.; 
96 pp. of figs. Svo L. Delisle, 
Les Grandes Heures de la reine 
Anne de Bretagne et l'atelier de 
Jean Bourdichon Paris, 1913, E. 
Rahir. 122 pp.; 70 pls. Fol - 
Dictionnaire des ventes d'art faites 
en France et d Vétranger pendant 
les XVIIle et XTX siécles, par H. 
Mireur. T. V1 (P-S), 487 pp. T. 
VII last S-Z), 598 pp. 
Paris, 1913, de Vineenti. 4to - 
Documents 
sculpture décorative, de la fin du 
XVe siécle au XVIIIe siéele (pierre 


bois, met il Notice par J Rous- 


statuaire et de 


se] Paris, 1913, Guérinet. 60 
pls tto O. Doering, Die 
Kiinst lerfamilie della Robbia. 
Munich, 1913, Allg. Vereimigung 
fiir chr. Kunst 10 pp.; 60 figs. 
S\ O Doering, Michael 
Pachet und semen 


Tiroler Kiimstlergruppe am Ende 
des Mittelalters Miincehen-Glad- 


hach, 1915, Kiihlen. xi, 170 pp :pl 
be SVO 


English Homes of the Early Renais- 


sance. Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Houses and Gardens. Ed. by H. 
\. Tipping. London, 1913. _ Ixiv, 
124 pp.: ill Fol R. Ergas, 
Niccold da Liberatore genannt 
\lunno Kine kunsthistorische 
Studie. Munich, 1913, Bruekmann. 
i34 pp.; 70 figs. Svo 

from the 
world’s great galleries and repro- 
duced in colour Vol. I; (55 pp. 
50 pls - Vol. Il 50 pp.: 50 pls. 
London, 1913, Cassell Fol 
Feldhaus, Leonardo, der lechniker 
und Erfinder Jena, 1913, E. 
F. Funck- 


L’Ameublement fran- 


Diederichs. M. 7.50 
Brentano, 
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cais sous la Renaissance. Paris- XVe et XVIe siécles, avec une 
Vincennes, 1913, ‘‘Les Arts graphi- introd. et des notes par P. Vitry. 
ques.” 112 pp.; 6 pls.; 46 figs 3e série (and last Paris, 1913, 
ito Lib. centrale des B.-A pp.; 
H. von der Gabelentz, Die Biblia 100 pls. Fol C. E. Hughes, 
pauperum und Apocalypse der Early English Water-colour. Lon- 
grossherzoglichen Bibliothek zu don, 1913, Methuen. 208 pp.; 37 
Weimar. Strassburg, 1913, Heitz pls. 24mo 
57 pp.; 42 pls. 4to J.S.Gard- FE. Jacobsen, Umbrische Malerei de 
ner, I:nglish Iron-work of the XVII. 14., 15., und 16. Jahrhunder 
and XVIILl. Centuries. London, “Zur Kunstgeschichte des 
1913 XXXVI, 336 pp.; SS pls.; landes"’). Strassburg. 
150 figs. Svo P. Garnault, Les M. 30 
Portraits de Michelange. Paris; P. Kristeller, Die lombardische 
1913, Fontemoing. 235 phik der tenalssance 
pls. Svo. Fr. 15 1913, Cassirer. viii, 17 
schewski, Michelangelo: Die Sculp- pls.; 30 figs. 4to. M 
turen. Stuttgart, 1913, Spemann J. Kruse, Die Farben Rembrandt 
16 pp.; 30 pls : figs. ito Stockholm, 1913, P. A. Norst 
Eliz. Haig, The floral Symbolism ol SOners iv, 57 pp ry 
the great Masters. London, 1913, coloured SvVO M 
kK. Paul SOU pp Svo. H. Kiihnel, Leonardo da Vinei Biele- 
Hammer, Die Entwicklung det feld, 1913, Velhagen & WNlasing 
barocken Deckenmalerei im Tirol 34 pp.; 28 figs. Svo Kiinstler- 
“Studien zur deutschen Kunst- briefe der Renaissance. \usgew 
geschichte’ Strassburg, 1913, auf Grund der Werke von E. Guhl 
Heitz. xi, 416; 50 pls. Svo. Berlin, 1915, Meyer & Jesse x1 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister im 390 pp. Svo 
Staedelschen Kunstinstitut. Fas . La Farge, One Hundred M 

each 10 pls Frankfurt pieces of Painting. London, 

1913, Staedelsches Kunst- Hodder & Stoughton 116 py 
institut. Fol Das Mittelalter- 100 figs. 4to.——P. Lafond, Le 
liche Hausbuch nach dem Original Greco. Essai sur sa vie et sur ses 
im Besitze des Fiirsten von Wald- oeuvres. Paris, 1915, E. Lausot & 
burg Wolfege-Waldsee, herausg Co 132-xvl pp ot pis Svo 
von Helmuth, Th. Bossert und W Fr. 7.50 P. La Toce, lL.’ Element 
I’. Storck. Privately printed. Leip- sensuel dans l'art flamand et d 
zig, 1913, Seemann. vi, 72, xii la vie populaire en Flandr 
pp.; 74 pls. 4to M. van den du ms. suédois par é 
Haute, La corporation des peintres Locarno, 1913, B. Carlson. 44 pp 
de Bruges. Courtrai, 1913, Flan- 3 pls. Svo Marquis de Lema, 
drin. 270 pp. S8vo. W. Hier- Estudios  histéricos eriticos. 
sche, Pellegrino da Pellegrini als Series 1: Un cuadro de Velisquez, 
Architekt Parchim i/M., 1913, ete. Madrid, 1913, Jaime Ratés. 
H. Freise. 115 pp.; 24 pls.; 52 figs 251 pp.; pl. 4to E. Lember- 
tto.— —E. Hildebrandt, Michelan- ger, Portrait miniatures of five 
gelo. Eine Finfiihrung in das Ver- centuries. London, 1915, Hodder 
stiindnis seiner Werke. Leipzig, & Stoughton. 36 pp.: 75 pls. 4to 
1913, Teubner. vii, 108 pp.; 48 C. J. Lipparini, Francesco 
figs.; frontispiece. 1l6mo Cc. Francia. Bergamo, 1915 [stit 
Hofstede de Groot, Beschreibendes ital. d’arti graf. 136 pp.; 2. pls 
kritisches Verzeichnis der 106 figs. 4to. Marie Locella, 
Werke der hervorragensten hollin- Dantes Francesca da Rimini in der 
dischen Meister des XVI1L. Jahrh. Literatur, bildenden WKunst und 
V. Bd. Also in Eng. Esslingen, Musik. Esslingen, 1915, Netf. 75 
1913, Neff. New York, 1913, figs.; 19 pls. M. 10 M. Loos- 
Maemillan. viii, 1-599 pp. nitzer, Die Friihwerke des Veit 
Hétels et Maisons de la Renais- Stoss und ihre Beziehungen zur 
sance francaise fecueil de docu- oberdeutschen Kunst des 15. Jahrh. 
ments sur l’architecture privée des Leipzig, 1913, Zeitler. 214, Ixxxix 
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pp.; 60 pls. Svo E. V. Lucas, 

The British School. An anecdotal 
guide to the British painters ‘and 
paintings in the National Gallery. 
London, 1913, Methuen. 300 pp.; 
ill. 16mo. A. Luzio, La Gal- 
leria dei Gonzaga venduta all’ 
Inghilterra nell’anno 1627-1628. 
Milan, 1913, Cogliati. 325 pp.; 
ill. SVO. 

. Maeterlinck, Nabur Martins ou Le 
Maitre de Flémalle Brussels & 
Paris, 1913, G. van Oest & Co. 

G. Magni, I! barocco a Roma nell’ 
architettura e nella scultura decora- 
tiva. Vol. Il: Palazzi. Turin, 
1913, Crudo & Co. 116 pls 
F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, La Corte di 
Lodovico il Moro. La vita privata 
e l’arte a Milano nella secunda 
meta del Quattrocento. Vol. 1.: 
La vita privata Milan, 1913, 
Hoepli. xvi, 766 pp.; figs.; 40 pls 
fo C. Martin, La Renaissance 
en France. le série. Paris, 1913, 
ggimann 100 pls. Fol. Fr 
100.——A. L. Mayer, Kleine 
Velasquez-Studien. Munich, 1913, 
Delphin-Verlag. 60 pp.; 15 pls 
M.5 A. L. Mayer, Mu- 
rillo Bielefeld, 1913, Velhagen & 
Klasing. 34 pp.; 26 figs. Svo 

Memling (‘Les Peintres illus- 
tres” Paris, 1913, Lafitte. SO 
pp.: S pls. Svo.——Misticos de 

El Greco. Madrid, 1913, F. Fé 
64 pp.; 60 figs. 24mo Bartol- 
omé Esteban Murillo, Cuadros 
1618-1682). Madrid, 1913, F. 
Fé. 64 pp.; 60 figs. Svo. 


H. Nasse, Stefano della Bella. Ein 


Maler-Radierer des Spiitbarocks 
“Zur IKunstgeschichte des Aus- 
landes”’ Strassburg, 1913, Heitz 
82 pp.; 25 pls. Svo. M. 9. 


Obras maestras de Zurbaran. Ma- 


drid, 1913, F. Fé. 64 pp.; 60 figs 
24mo. Ollendorf, Das Brevi- 
arium Brukenthal. Heft 1 & 2. 
Hermannstadt, 1913, 8. Hann 

Ollendorf, Raphael-Studien. Ber- 
lin, 1913, Hypenin- Verlag. 

Original Drawings by old masters 
of the Italian School forming part 
of the collection of J. P. H. Hesel- 
tine). Privately printed, repro- 
duced by J. J. Waddington. —T.on- 
don, 1913. Ll. Svo. A. 
Ouspenskii, Patriarchié ikénopissi 
XVI vika (Painters of the patri- 
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archs inthe XVI century). Moscow, 
1913. Ll. Svo. A. I. Ous- 
penskii, Rousskaia jivopiso do 
XV_ vika_ vkloutchitelno Rus- 
sian painting to the XVI century). 
Vol. 1. Moscow, 1913 Ill ito. 
L. Ozzola, Le rovine romane 
nella pittura del XVII e XVIII 
secoli. Rome, 1913. 36 pp. UL. 
Patzak, Die Renaissance und 
Barockvilla in Italien. Il. Bd.: 
Palast und Villa in Toscana. Ver- 
such einer Entwicklungsgeschichte. 
II Buch: Die Zeit des Suchens und 
des Findens. Leipzig, 1913, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann. iv, 208 pp.; 
figs.; 69 pls. 4to Ch. Pfeiffer, 
Les Madones d’Andrea del Sarto. 
Paris, 1913, H. Daragon 105 pp.; 
14 figs. Svo W. Pinder, Deut- 
scher Barock Die grossen Bau- 
meister des 18. Jahrh. Diisseldorf, 
1913, Langewlesche. xxiv, 96 figs.; 
13 pls Svo P. P. Plan, Jacques 
Callot, Maitre-graveur 1595 
1635). Brussels & Paris, 1913, 
G. van Oest & Co 
Mostra dei cartoni 
Federico 
dei disegni della r ga degli 
Uffizi, dall’ottobre 2 all’Aprile 
1913. Bergamo, 1913, Istit. ital. 
d’arti grafiche. xvi, 71 pp.; 12 
pls. 16mo Portrait Medals of 
Italian Artists of the Renaissance. 
Introd by C. F. Hill London, 
1913, Warner 112 pp.; pls. Svo. 
Primitive Holzschnitte, 
zeibilder des 15. Jahrh Strass- 
burg, 1913, Heitz. 18 pp.; 12 pls. 
ito 


Jaroeclo gabinetto 


- Querenghi, La Psiche di Benvenuto 


Cellini. 


d’arti grafiche 


Bergamo, 1913, Istit. ital. 
58 pp.; il 


R. Refoulé, Saint Francois d’Assise 


et l'art de la Renaissance italienne. 
Orléans, 1913, Gout & Co. 30 pp. 
Svo. Rembrandts Handzeich- 
nungen. lL. Bd.: Rijks-prent enkabi- 
net zu Amsterdam Vol. I of 
“Rembrandts Handzeichnungen” 
publ. by K. Freise, KX. Lilienfeld & 
H. Wichmann). Parchim i./M., 
1913. H. Freise. 15 pp.; 56 pls. 
ito M. Reymond, Bramante et 
l’Architecture italienne au XVle 
siécle “Les Grands Artistes.” 
Paris, 1914, Laurens. 121 pp.; 
24 pls. Svo. M. Reymond, De 
Michel- Ange A Tiepolo Paris, 
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1913, Hachette. i, 225 pp. 16mo 
Grete Ring, Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte niederliindischer Bildnis- 
malerei im 15. und 16. Jahrh 
Leipzig, 1913, Seemann. viii, 173 
pp. Svo Louise Roblot-De- 
londre, Portraits d’infantes, XVI 
siecle Istude iconographique 
Brussels, 1913, G. van Oest & Co 
vill, 237 pp.; 76 pls. 4dto E. 
Romada, Contribution 4 une philo- 
sophie de la peinture du XVIe au 
X1IXe siéele. Milan, 1913. 75 pp. 
l6mo G. Ronchés, La Peinture 
bolonaise la fin du X\ siécle 
1575-1619 Les Carrache Paris, 
1913, Alean 314 pp.; 16 pls SVO 
Fr. 7.50 G. Rubio et L. Ace- 
mel, La escultura espanola del 
siglo X\ kl maestro Egas en 
Guadalupe. Madrid, 1913. 38 pp.; 


pls ito 
/, Scherer, Die Renaissance an den 
italienischen Firstenhéfen 
nicl 1913. Callwevy 24 pp. Svo 


Lisa de Schlegel, Andrea 
Milan, 1913, Alfieri «& 
B. Schrader, Diire: 
Meisterbilder in Farben’ Ber- 


lin, 1913, Sehlesischer Verlagsan- 


Solarlo 


os 


pp Dis SVO 
B. Schrader, Holbein Metster- 


bilder in Farber Berlin, LOLS, 


Schlesischer Verlagsan lt SO pp 
S pls. Svo W. L. Schreiber, 
Formschnitte und Einblattdrucke 
nm «er igi Biblio hek zu Ber- 
“trassburg, 1913, Hettz 
pp.; 26 p ito M. Schréter, 
Michelangelo Sixtinische und 
mediceisehe Kapelle Cesat 

betrachtung emer Hauptwerke 
Leipzig, 1913, Xenien-Verlag 
1L5t pp ill. Svo R. de la 
Sizeranne, Masques et les 
( Florence et au Louvre 
Portr t ( bres de la Ret nee 
italienne Paris, 1913, Hachette 
252 pl 1G pls. Svo Die 
rémischen Skizzenbiicher von Mar- 
tin vor Heemskerck im Woénig 


Kupferstich-Nabinett zu Berlin 
Herausg. von Chr. Huelsen & H 
Kgger. I. Bd. Berlin, i915, Bard 
xv, SS pp.; Si pls.: figs. 4to G. 
Soriot, Le Christ au roseau de 
Titien Leschatelles Vosges 
1913, Impr. Geisler 32 pp.; 2 
figs. 4to F. J. Stadler, Michael 
Wolgemut und der Niirnberger 
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Holzsehnitt im letztem Drittel des 
15. Jahrh. “Studien zur deut- 
schen Kunstgeschichte.”) Strass- 
burg, 1913, Heitz. xiv, 271 pp.; 
$3 pls. Svo. J. Stamm, Schaff- 
hauser Deckenplastik. 11. Teil 
Decken des 17. und 18. Jahrh. 
Fortsetzung; 1. Heft). Schaff- 
hausen, 1913. iv, and pp. 29-61; 
9 figs.; G pls. 4to J. D. Symon 
and J. Bensusan, The Renaissance 
and its Makers. London, 1913, 
T. C. & E. C. Black 168 pp.; 
100 pls. Svo. 


Teniers (‘Les Peintres lllustres”’ 


Paris, 1913, Lafitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls 
Svo J. Thiis, The Florentine 
Years of Leonardo and Verocchio 


London, 1913. 277 figs. Ato. 
H. Thode, Michelangelo. Kritische 
Untersuchungen iiber seine 


Werke. 3 Bd. Berlin, 1913, 
Grote. viii, 325 pp. Svo. M.8 

H. Thode, Michelangelo und 
das Ende der Renaissance Ill 
Bd.: Der Kunstler und seine Werke 
Berlin, 1912, Grote. xiv, 773 pp.; 
179 figs. Svo 


Van Dyck et les graveurs de portraits 


du XVIle siéele (‘Les grands gra- 
veurs”’ Paris, 1913, Hachette 
LS pp.; 66 pls Svo A. Ven- 
turi, Storia dell’arte italiana Vol 
Vil La pittura del quatirocento 
Parte Ll. Milan, 1913, Hoepli 
Xxxix, SSS pp.; ill. Svo L 
Venturi, Giorgione e il Giorgionismo 
Milan, 1913, Hoepli. vi, 403 pp 
ll. Svo E. Verhaeren, 

Uebertragung von 8. Zweig 
Leipzig, 1915, Insel-Verlag. S4 


pp.; Q5 pp ol hgs SVO P. 
Vitry and G. Briére, Documents sur 
la sculpture francaise. T. ILL: La 
Renaissance 2 part le Paris, 


LOLs, Longuet LOO pls., with 20 


pp. of text tio K. Voll, kint- 
wicklungsgeschichte der Malerei 
in Einzeldarstellungen. I. Ba.: 


derlindise he und altdeutsche 
Meister. Munich, 1913, Siiddeut- 
sche Monatshefte 190 pp.; 29 
pls. Svo 


W. H. Weale and M. W. Brockwell, 


The Van Eyeks and their Art. 
London, 1913, J. Lane xl, 323 pp : 
E. Weiss, Jan 
Mabuse Sein 
Parchim 
Wiener 


> pls, Svo 

(,ossart, genannt 
Leben und seine Werke. 
i/M, 1913, H. Freise 
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Barock, Ejinfiihrung von W. von 
Semetkowsk1 Stuttgart, 1913, 
Mayer-llschen. xiii pp.; 32 pls 
ito. F. Winkler, Der Meister 
von Flémalle und Rogier van der 
Weyden “Zur IKunstgeschichte 
des \uslandes.” Strassburg, 
1913, Heitz. x, 204 pp.; 25 pls 
SVO. 

L’Ystoire de Helayne. Reproduc- 
tion des 26 miniatures du ms. 9967 
Bibl. royale de Bruxelles) par J. 
van den Gheyn s. J. Brussels, 
1913, Vromant & Co 16 pp.; 26 
pls Svo 
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Zeichnungen alter Meister im Kup- 


ferstich-kabinett des grossherzog- 
lichen Museums zu Weimar. 1. 
Serie (29 pls.). Herausg. von H. 
von der Gabelentz. Frankfurt a/M, 
1913, Voigtlinder - Tetzner. —— 
Else Ziekursch, Albrecht Diirers 
Landauer Altar im Kunsthistor- 
ischen Hofmuseum in Wien. Mun- 
ich, 1913, Miiller & Reutsch. 69 
pp.; 30 pls. S8vo.——P. Zucker, 
Raumdarstellung Bildarchi- 
tekturen im Florentiner Quattro- 
cento. Leipzig, 1913, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. 170 pp.; 41 figs. 4to. 
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A SCULPTURED BASIS FROM LORYMA 


[Pirates III, IV.] 


At the entrance of the deep bay of Aplotheke in southwestern 
Asia Minor stand the well-preserved walls and towers of the 
Hellenic fortress of Loryma, and about one mile to the north- 
west, at the head of the bay, the ruins of several ancient settle- 
ments are clearly visible.!. The two beaches, on which are found 
the more considerable remains, are separated by a hill on the 
slopes of which, toward the sea, are many bases or pedestals. 
These bases are similar in design; each consists of a great block 
of native limestone, cut into two or more rectangular sections, of 
which the bottom is the largest. the next is smaller, and the others, 
if any, are proportionately smaller, so that the result is a stepped 
structure like a small pyramid. In the upper surface of the top 
section are rectangular cuttings (one or sometimes two) intended 
for the insertion of smaller blocks or stelae, none of which, how- 
ever, has yet been found. These bases seem to have been placed 
in rows, on regular terraces, rising from close to the sea to the 
summit of the hill; some of them are still apparently in situ, 
though most have fallen down or have been thrown from their 
position. There is no doubt that this hillside was the main ceme- 
tery of this community, though several great private tomks are 
at widely scattered sites in the neighborhood. 

Close to the sea on the beach to the west of the hill of tombs 
appear the foundations of a Byzantine church, of which the door- 
posts and threshold are ancient statue bases, which still stand 


' Some inscriptions from Loryma are published by me in Amer. Jour. of Phil. 
XXXIV, 1913, pp. 451 ff., where references to the literature on this site are 
given. A map of the district is published in J. H. S. X, 1889, p. 46. 

*A reproduction of one of these bases is given by Benndorf and Niemann in 
Reisen in Lykien und Karien, p. 22, fig. 16. A similar type from Attica is 
shown in Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de Art, VII, p. 85, reproduced from Ath. 
Mitt. XII, 1887, p. 105. This type appears frequently on Athenian lecythi, 
see Fairbanks, Athenian White Lekythoi, pls. V1; IX; XII; p. 209, fig. 46; p. 235, 
fig. 50: ete. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the er 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XVIII (1914), No. 3 <S59 
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in the position in which they were built into the church. The 
ancient blocks employed in the pavement of the church have also 
been little disturbed since the ruin of that structure. A small 
chapel, which now occupies part of the area of the Byzantine 
building, was constructed by the present owner of this property, 
an aged peasant named Michael Kypriotis. In seeking building 
materials for the new chapel some inscribed stones and statue 
bases, rejected for constructional purposes, were left lying about 
in the adjacent fields, and among these inscriptions the recur- 
rence of dedications to Apollo! is sufficient evidence that the 
Christian church succeeded to the site and to the stones of a 
temple of Apollo. 

Among the stones selected to construct the wall of the modern 
precinct was the sculptured basis which forms the subject of the 


Figure 1.—Bortrrom or Basis From LoryMaA 


present paper. This block was found by me in 1912 built into 
the northern wall of the area, where it appears in Figure 1, with 
its bottom surface turned outward, after the surrounding stones 
had been partially removed. The Ottoman authorities were 

! Published in ’Apx. "Ed. 1907, p. 211, No. 3; 1911, p. 55 No. 25; 1913, p. 
1, No. 78= Amer. Jour. Phil. XXXIV, 1913, p. 452, No. 1. 
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informed of the existence of the basis, but at the conclusion of 
my investigations on this site in 1912 it was found impracticable, 
on account of the war then raging, to ship the block to Con- 
stantinople, so it was placed, for better cover and protection, 
under the roof of the little chapel. The stone is a fine grained 
marble, like the Parian, which has assumed a deep golden-orange 
color; the surface is more or less injured, but not to such a degree 
as to affect the modeling, or the representation of the anatomical 
details of the figures. The basis is 0.98 m. long, 0.66 m. wide, 
and 0.50 m. high. The height of the egg and dart moulding, which 


FicurRE 2.—SipE or Basis FROM LoRYMA 


is carved as a band on the four sides, is 0.09 m. The space oc- 
cupied by the sculptured reliefs, on the two ends, is 0.33 m. 
high. The depth of the cutting is 0.015 m. On the sides and the 
ends are small square holes, presumably made when the stone 
was built into the Byzantine church. Below the moulding the 
sides are plain, with no trace of inscription or decoration of any 
sort (Fig. 2); the two ends are sculptured in relief. The top 
surface contains a rectangular cutting 0.675 m. long by 0.26 m. 
wide, within which is a smaller cutting with deeper depressions 
at each end (Fig. 3). 

The subject of the relief carved on one end of the stone is a 
crouching lion; on the opposite end a lion is seen attacking a 
bull. In the representation of the group of bull and lion the 
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artist has chosen the moment following the spring of the lion. 
With terrific force the beast has struck the fore quarters of the 
bull and thrust his left fore paw with an irresistible blow into 
the bull’s right shoulder, while with his right fore paw he grasps 
the bull’s back, into which he bites fiercely, with his long fangs ex- 
posed. The bull’s head is held down by the weight and strength 
of the lion’s right hind leg, but the bull is not yet conquered and 
exerts every ounce of strength in his powerful shoulders to throw 
off the deadly weight, with the result that the lion’s paw is 
partly lifted and every muscle in the leg is strained to the utmost 


Figure 3.—Top or Basis rrom LorYMA 


in order to maintain the grip on the horns. The bony structure 
of the leg is clearly indicated, as well as the tendons leading from 
the ankle to the swelling muscle of the thigh. The lion’s left 
hind leg rests with a firm grip on the ground, and the tail hangs 
down in a curve, appearing between the hind legs. The body 
is long and sinuous, lean as is characteristic of beasts of prey, 
with swelling and depression of bone and muscle well accentuated, 
and with some of the ribs visible through the skin. The mane 
consists of separately articulated locks, which, for the most part, 
are quite straight and terminate abruptly, as if trimmed, at the 
beginning of the shoulder. The head is very much injured, but 
the outline that can still be discerned shows a flat and small 
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structure protruding beyond the conventional mane; it is im- 
possible to tell if any attempt was made to represent an ear. 

The weight of the lion has fallen on the fore part of the bull, 
which is being forced over on his right side through the crumpling 
of the right fore leg, which has been rendered useless by the blow 
of the lion’s paw into the shoulder. The bull, however, is seek- 
ing still to hold his ground with the left fore leg and the hind 
quarters. The drooping forward of the ears and the limpness of 
the tail, that hangs over the back, indicate that the conflict will 
not be long, in spite of the great muscles outlined in the shoulders 
and in spite of the straining of the mighty neck. The creases 
caused by the flesh and skin of the neck, when the head is forced 
down, are carefully reproduced, and, as in the case of the lion, 
much attention is paid to the representation of bone and muscle 
on the legs, especially on the right fore leg, with its bent knee 
and admirable joint at the shoulder. By the modeling of the 
flesh, and the treatment of the ribs and other bones and muscles, 
the artist has given much variety to the surface of the relief, just 
as in his composition he has achieved a masterly group. 

The field of the relief is successfully filled by the two animals, 
which, as is usual in lion-bull contests, are represented as of 
approximately the same size, and these two animals by their grap- 
pling are so closely joined as to form an artistic unit, the conspic- 
uous bar of union being the massive paw of the lion, with its claws 
buried in the bull’s flesh, while from the claws the bones of the 
leg run up to the shoulder joint. Not less important, artistically, 
is the combination of curves leading from the bull’s nose, along 
the horns, to the lion’s hind quarters; by the raising of the bull’s 
head and the consequent lifting of the lion’s leg the space under 
the belly of the lion is filled satisfactorily. Ina relief from the 
temple at Assos! this space is left vacant, as both hind feet of 
the lion are resting on the ground; and in the poros group on the 
Acropolis of Athens? the right hind paw of the lion has forced the 
bull’s horns down to the ground, thus leaving much more vacant 
space than on the relief from Loryma. The variety in the treat- 
ment of the tails is also effective; that of the bull by hanging over 
his back helps to occupy the space above the animal, as well as 

! Texier, Description de l’ Asie Mineure, I, pl. 114°, F II. Cf. Revue Archéo- 
logique, XXII, 1913 p. 37, fig. 17. 

?Watzinger in Wiegand’s Die archaische Poros-architektur der Akropolis zu 
Athen, p. 215. 
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to give a different note in the artistic treatment of the side of the 
body. The curve of the lion’s tail is shown between the legs here, 
as on another relief from Assos.!. The hind legs of the bull are 
well adapted to the available space, but like the fore legs they are 
disproportionately long and slender for the body, and resemble 
more the legs of a horse than those of a bull, a fact which is also 
noticeable on the relief from Assos first cited above. 

After this description of the relief, an attempt must now be 
made to determine more closely its relation to representations 
of similar scenes, and to fix it, if possible, chronologically in the 
series of lion-bull fights known to us. This theme is an ancient 
and common one in oriental art,? but it is not necessary to 
assume the borrowing of such a motive originally from the East, 
since, wherever the early inhabitants of Greece and Asia Minor 
herded sheep and cattle, attacks on the herds by lions must have 
been of frequent occurrence, and an independent artistic tradition 
might have been developed.* Yet it is significant that almost all 
scenes of this character are eastern in origin or can be traced 
back to eastern prototypes.‘ Already on Mycenaean gems the 
subject appears, treated with great vigor and freshness.’ It 
recurs constantly on early vases,® and is a subject frequently 
represented on the sarcophagi from Clazomenae. On the sar- 
cophagi, the group often consists of two lions, or of a lion and a 
panther, one of which attacks the bull in front, the other in the 
rear. There is little action and the arrangement is heraldic in its 
effect.’?_ A similar group is found also on an amphora from Clazo- 
menae;* though another Ionian vase painting, on a Caeretan 

1 Texier, op. cit. II, pl. 114%, F I. 

* Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. III, p. 652; V, p. 811. 

Compare Furtwiingler in Arch. Zeit. XLI, 1883, p. 160. 

‘Pottier, Revue de l’ Art ancien et moderne, XXVIII, 1910, p. 423, figs. 3 and 
1, shows side by side a Chaldaean and a Mycenaean representation of this 
scene, which he discusses, p. 427 f. 

‘For example, on the beautiful sardonyx from Vaphio, see Furtwiingler, 
Antike Gemmen, pl. III, No. 2. But ef. ibid. pl. VI, Nos. 44, 51; VII, Nos. 18, 


25, 26 for representations of this theme on gems of Phoenician type or workman- 


ship. 

On a proto-Corinthian lecythus reproduced by Furtwiingler in Arch. Zeit. 
XLI, 1883, p. 161. See also Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints I, 135, 136, 
$29, 433, 443. 

‘See the sarcophagi in the Berlin Antiquarium reproduced in Antike Denk. 
I, 44, and IT, 26. 


8 Antike Denk. II, 55. 
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hydria in the Berlin Museum, represents with the utmost vigor 
and vivacity a lion that has just sprung upon its prey, in this case 
a mule instead of a bull.! 

Plastic treatment of this theme, too, is not rare. On a silver 
plate found at Caere? a group cf two lions attacking a bull forms 
the central part of a decorative scene that is distinctly oriental in 
nature. Also of pronounced eastern character is the bronze 
shield found at Amathus in Cyprus, which has a series of lion-bull 
fights arranged in a zone encircling the central boss. Perrot- 
Chipiez* associate this shield, as of similar Phoenician origin, 
with the engraved and painted ostrich eggs found at Vulci, in the 
Polledrara tomb, and now in the British Museum,‘ one of which 
gives a very active, if conventional, treatment of our theme, 
representing the lion, as on the relief from Loryma, struggling 
with his right hind leg to hold down the raised head of the bull. 
In fact this subject, sometimes varied by the substitution of 
other animals for the bull, is particularly common in regions 
affected by oriental influence, like Cyprus and Lycia, and is 
often treated by Ionian artists. 

Usener has shown that the group of the lion attacking a stag 
is characteristic of the coin-types of Velia, a colony of Phocaea.® 
Furtwingler emphasizes the oriental nature of the theme in 
general. Poulsen gives many Phoenician models and parallels 
of early lion types that have been found at Sparta and elsewhere 
in Greece.’ In Assyria from the ninth century to the seventh 
much attention was devoted to the hunt and slaughter of lions, 
a circumstance which is reflected in the sculpture of the period.® 
The lion attacking a unieorn, that is carved on the eunuch’s robe 
at Nimroud,° has a mane, exaggeration of the portrayal of bones 
and muscles, and general shape and appearance similar to the 
crouching lion on our relief. Other Assyrian lions are of the same 


Tbid. II, 28. 

? Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. III, p. 769. 

’Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. ILI, p. 871. 

Thid. III, p. 856. 

5 De Iliadis carmine quodam Phocaico, pp. 23 ff. 

6Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde (43 Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste), 
p. 20 f. 

7 Der Orient und die Friihgriechische Kunst, p. 139, fig. 156; p. 152, fig. 181; 
p. 22, fig. 12. 

8 Perrot-Chipiez, IT, p. 568, note 2. 

® Layard, Monuments of Nineveh I. pl. 46. 
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type.'. There is no reason to assert any connection with Cretan 
tradition.* The Ionian sculptors of the archaic period took their 
inspiration from their neighbors in the East where the lion was 
still common, a familiar object, either wild, in the king’s hunt, or 
in captivity, and a constant living model before the artist’s eyes. 

In sixth century Ionian sculpture the group on the frieze from 
Assos, mentioned above, has suffered so severely from weathering 
that it offers little opportunity for comparative study, save in the 
arrangement of the figures, which, as has been suggested, is much 
less effective than on the relief from Loryma. The two groups 
in poros on the Acropolis of Athens,’ also of the sixth century, 
representing in one case two lions attacking a bull, in the other a 
lioness devouring a bull, are too fragmentary to give any data for 
the study of our relief. The group in relief which decorates the 
pediment of a tomb at Myra in Lycia is clearly the product of a 
later age. Before, then, attempting to define further the chrono- 
logical position of the sculpture from Loryma, it is necessary to 
discuss the other figure carved on the basis. 

On the opposite end of the stone is the relief of the crouching 
lion. The beast is represented as preparing to take the position 
antecedent to a spring, with the weight of the body thrown 
forward upon the recumbent fore legs; but of the fore paws, the 
right alone rests upon the ground, as the left is raised and held 
without support in the air. This convention is probably due to 
the desire of the artist to show more of the left leg and to fill 
more satisfactorily the space under the head. The mouth is 
open, and the tongue protrudes from it; a characteristic which 
Poulsen® shows not necessarily to be a peculiarity of Ionian 
workmanship, but rather a motive of oriental art which was 
adopted indiscriminately by the early Greeks. The nose is 
short, the head is broad and round and has been injured some- 
what about the eye and forehead. Of the ear no trace can be 
seen, and it seems doubtful if an ear was represented. The mane 

! Perrot-Chipiez, II, pp. 567, 568, 570. 

*Schréder, in Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Griechischer und Rémischer 
Sculptur, pl. 641-645, text, p. 4. 

3 Dickens, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, pp. 67 and 76. 

*Texier, op. cit. III, pl. 225. 

5 This motive is discussed by Schréder, op. cit. p. 13, with illustrations cited 
in note 38. 

Op. cit. p. 33. 
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consists of waving, leaf-like locks, terminating in a series of 
distinct and carefully made leaves, which lie against the skin, 
in a way similar to the treatment of the manes on the recumbent 
lions from Miletus and Didyma.! An attempt is made to indi- 
cate some modeling on the body and to represent various bones, 
such as ribs and thigh, and the bones and the muscles of the 
legs; the tail hangs down in a graceful curve. The artist has 
succeeded in producing a vigorous representation which admir- 
ably fills the space at his command. 

A comparison between the two lions of the opposite ends shows 
important differences of conception and treatment. In fact 
two different lions are represented; that of the relief first de- 
scribed has a long, narrow head, with a mane composed of small, 
cut ridges, almost all of which are straight and end abruptly in 
a groove, from beneath which extends the body, the mane 
appearing like a collar laid on; the curving, leaf-like locks of the 
other lion are continued in single strands on the shoulder and 
the back in an equally conventional but different manner. 
Different, too, is the treatment of the lines of the body. In 
working the fighting lion the artist has felt beneath his hands 
skin and flesh, bone and muscle, whereas the back and belly of 
the crouching lion are merely sweeping curved lines. Even more 
conspicuous is the difference in the representation of the bones 
and the muscles of the legs. In the one case there is an indication 
of some understanding of the anatomical structure, bone is 
connected with bone and muscles are attached by tendons and 
sinews, a fact which is true also of the bull on the same relief, 
whereas in the case of the single lion the bones are isolated and 
the muscles are introduced in a purely schematic way. As an 
explanation of this difference in form and technique, a suggestion 
that presents itself is that the artist had before him or in mind 
two traditional types of lion, both of which he used on this basis 
for variety’s sake. 

For the sixth century this difference of type is illustrated by 
the long and slender flat-headed lions of the relief from Assos, 
as compared with the big broad-headed beast on the frieze of 
the treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi;? or, for a further illus- 
tration from the sixth century, the free-standing colossal lions 

' Now shown together by Schréder, op. cit. figs. 12-14. 

2 Fouilles de Delphes, 1V, pl. XIII-XIV. Whether this treasury was built 
by the Cnidians or the Siphnians matters little to our present argument. 
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found on a terrace at Delos' may be compared with those, 
mentioned above, from Miletus and Didyma. The lions from 
the ‘‘ Nereid”’ monument at Xanthus and those of the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus,? both dating from the fourth century, offer a 
similar contrast in a later age. This evidence of the monuments, 
moreover, is supplemented by the specific statement of Aristotle, 
in Historia Animalium, IX, 44:* “There are two species of lions, 
one sort being rather round, with a curly mane, the other longer 
and straight-maned; those of the latter group are bolder, the 
former more timid.’ In view of the fact that sculpture and 
vase-painting constantly exhibit the curly-maned type engaged 
in combat, it is perhaps purely accidental that on the Loryma 
relief the long, straight-maned beast is represented as making the 
attack, while the other does the roaring. 

For the determination of the date to which the crouching lion 
may be attributed, its resemblance to the lion in the giganto- 
machia on the frieze of the Cnidian Treasury is important. In 
both cases the general shape is the same, and very similar is the 
treatment of the broad head and curly mane. In the Delphian 
lion, too, the ear is hidden by the leaf-like locks of hair, and the 
nose is short and broad. The artist, moreover, has given to the 
animal a vigor and action that is noticeable on the relief from 
Loryma. Loryma is not far distant from Cnidos, and the lion 
of Loryma must have been executed at about the same period as 
the Delphian relief, and by an artist of the school that produced 
that work. The date of the Cnidian Treasury is placed, for 
satisfactory reasons, in the last quarter of the sixth century,’ and 
to this period the relief from Loryma may reasonably be assigned. 

Cumulative evidence in support of this conclusion is furnished 
by the general resemblance of the crouching lion to the group of 
recumbent Ionian lions from Miletus and Didyma. The simi- 
larity in the treatment of the head and mane is striking, but the 
Milesian lions show a much ruder workmanship in their repose 
and the lack of modeling. This group is dated, approximately, 
by the inscription on the lion in the British Museum,’ in the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. -The lion of Loryma in the modeling, 


! Leroux, Revue de l’Art ancien et moderne, XXIII, 1908, pp. 177 ff. 
2 Collignon, Hist. Sculpt. Grec. I, pp. 231 and 342 

’ This note is repeated by Pliny, Nat. Hist. VIII, 18. 

4 Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. VIII, p. 384 


») 


5 Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, I, p. 22. 
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in the treatment of bone and muscle, and in the expression of 
life and vigor, shows a considerable advance over the recumbent 
lions, a fact that would accord with the date suggested, the end 
of the sixth century. 

The Milesian lions are classed by Schréder' as naturalistic 
works which exhibit the artistic incorporation of an impression 
received from the living model, or from works made after such a 
model. The sculptor of the lions of Loryma may have been ac- 
quainted with the appearance of the living animal, but surely he 
had no living model before him when he executed these reliefs. 
The attempt, however, to give life to the animals, and to portray, 
to a certain extent, their true characteristics, shows that the 
model, at least, could not have been far removed from the orig- 
inal. 

The next subject to consider is the character of the monument 
of which this basis formed a part. From the appearance of the 
careful working of the stone on the bottom surface it is clear that 
this block was placed upon another, the height of which may have 
been the same or greater, but could not have been less, as in that 
case the effect of the egg and dart moulding would have been 
entirely wasted. On a lecythus in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts? there is represented, on a two-stepped foundation, a rectan- 
gular basis or stele, crowned with a leaf and dart moulding, and 
surmounted by a pediment, which has at each end two nude 
acroterial figures. The basis is so low that, in order to see it, an 
interested spectator is obliged to kneel. Clearly the artist here 
has been forced by the limitations of space and composition to 
reduce a structure that naturally would have been built much 
higher. A sculptured basis, found in the excavations at Olympia,’ 
is thought to have stood at the height of the eyes of the spectator. 
It does not seem probable that the upper surface of our stone was 
visible, as it is so roughly finished; but the position must have 
been such that the eye of the spectator would pass from the frieze- 
like reliefs, over the intermediate moulding, to the upper member 
of the monument, of which the bed alone remains. 

The dimensions of this cutting indicate that the stele which 
stood in it was of great size, and perhaps it is not unwarrantable 
to refer for its appearance to the stele in the Imperial Ottoman 

1 Op. cit. p. 9. 

2 Fairbanks, op. cit. p. 188, pl. VI. Compare also p. 235, fig. 50. 

3 Olympia III, Taf. LV. Text, III, p. 211. 
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Museum at Constantinople, photographed in situ in the island of 
Symi, according to Mr. Joubin, who publishes it, with an illus- 
tration, in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, X VIII, 1894, 
pp. 221 ff., pl. VIII. Loryma is the nearest harbor on the main- 
land to Symi, and this barren island must have been as dependent 
on its continental neighbors in antiquity as it is today, so that it 
is safe to assume that the same Ionian school of the sixth century 
produced the stele from Symi and the basis from Loryma; and 
perhaps a stele of similar. size and type was placed originally on 
the basis. 

With the restoration of such a stele, the basis is marked as part 
of a sepulchral monument. It is well known that lions appear 
frequently as decorations of graves, represented as guardians of 
the tomb, or with reference to the bravery or to the name of the 
deceased. Groups in which a lion attacks and conquers a bull 
or a stag or a boar are also found on grave monuments. Many 
of these instances are mentioned and discussed by Usener,' who 
interprets this theme as an adaptation and survival of the rep- 
resentation of Hades, disguised as a lion, contending for the soul 
of the dead.. The British Museum possesses a limestone basis 
from Mycenae, which dates, probably, from the sixth century.* 
Standing upon this basis is a stele with two figures in relief, not 
preserved above the knees, and on the front of it a lion is seulp- 
tured in relief, walking to the left. The field of the lion relief is 
framed by cuttings in the stone above and below. This is un- 
doubtedly a grave monument, as is pointed out by Loeschcke,' 
and is the type of monument from which the basis of Loryma has 
been preserved. 

The fact has already been mentioned that the numerous 
sepulchral stones visible at Loryma and in its immediate neigh- 
borhood are of a single type, which consists of a structure of two 
or three steps, in the top surface of which are holes for stelae. 
The sculptured basis of Loryma may have been the highest 
member of a similar pyramidal structure, above which rose a 
stele of Ionian type representing the commemorated dead. 
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? Catalogue of Greek Sculpture I, p. 89, fig. 4. 
3 Athen. Mitt. 1V, 1879, p. 297. 
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TWO GEOMETRIC AMPHORAE FROM THERA 
[Puates V, VI] 

Two large amphorae, or pithoi [PLATEs V and VI, Figs. 1 and 2], 
have recently been lent to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
their owner, Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., who has also kindly 
consented to their publication here. Of their origin, nothing is 
known beyond the fact that both were purchased in Paris some 
vears ago. Fortunately, however, the vases themselves furnish 
the clearest possible testimony on this point. The material—a 
rather coarse clay, brick-red in color and containing occasional 
small, white particles,—the use of a slip, the shape, the type of the 
handles, the character of the geometric designs and the manner 
of their disposition, all point in no uncertain manner to the island 
of Thera as the place of manufacture. The Theran geometric 
vases form such a homogeneous group, and they have been so 
thoroughly discussed by Dragendorff in the second volume of 
Hiller von Giartringen’s Thera, that only a description of the two 
new specimens is called for. They form an important addition 
to the small class of amphorae with vertical handles of which 
Dragendorff gives six examples—three large amphorae in a nearly 
complete condition, two fragments, and one tiny imitation of the 
type.! 

A (PuaTe V and Fig. 1). Height, 0.83 m.; diameter of lip, 
0.35 m.; of foot, 0.18 m. 

Intact, with, only slight injuries to the surface. The amphora 
is of the characteristic Theran shape with flat lip, moderately high 
and wide neck well marked off from the body, which spreads out 
boldly at the shoulder and then contracts gradually towards the 
bottom where it is furnished with a simple, slightly flaring foot. 
The handles are strips of clay 0.06 m, wide, rising perpendicularly 
from the shoulder and bent round at the top to meet the neck. 
At the front, their edge has a rounded rim, and they are connected 
with the neck by four cross-pieces strengthened by a central verti- 
cal member; at the back is an additional cross-bar, placed half 
way up (as on the Netos amphora, Ant. Denk. I. p. 46). 

' Thera, Vol. II, p. 142, Nos. 33-38, Figs. 336-342, pl. I, 1, 2. 
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The slip, a distinguishing feature of the Theran geometric 
pottery, used to conceal the imperfections of the volcanic clay, 
is thin, rather soft, and of a creamy yellow color. In places it has 
been worn off. 

The decorations are executed in a thin varnish which in the 
firing has taken on a brownish red tone and a slight lustre. 


Ficure 1.—Back or AMPHORA A 


The top of the lip has a thin line around the edge and seven 
series of lines placed radially. Similar series of parallel lines are 
placed on the edge of the rim at the front. Its lower surface is 
painted solid, and there is a broad, painted band within the neck. 

The rims of the handles are decorated with obliquelines between 
which are indentations made while the clay was soft (cf. the plas- 
tic rope-pattern encircling the neck of amphora, Thera, |. c. No. 
44). The crossbars are painted in solid color, and the central 
vertical strip is decorated with a guilloche. 
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Six broad, horizontal stripes encircle the neck. On the front, 
the six zones thus formed are decorated as follows: (1) Guilloche. 
(2) Double zig-zag pattern, much flattened, the angles connected 
with the borders by short lines. (3) Broad zone divided into 
three panels at each side, a diagonal checker-board pattern in the 
centre, three birds, to right, with their heads to the ground. The 
eye is rendered by a reserved circle. The body is in outline with 
a wing painted on it. The other wing projects from the back. 
The tail reaches the ground. (4) Broad zone with three sections 
of amaeander, hatched. (5) Broad zone with a row of eight birds 
similar to the above, but with their heads turned back. (6) 
Guilloche. 

The body is decorated with five series of broad stripes, three in 
ach series. The shoulder is divided by two additional stripes 
into three zones which, on the front, are filled as follows: (1) Zig- 
zag of two parallel lines with dots between them. (2) Broad 
zone divided into five panels. Those at the ends and in the centre 
are occupied by a typical Theran design consisting of a large 
double circle, dotted, enclosing an eight-pointed star drawn in 
outline, with a solid star within it. In the angles, chevrons, two 
to four, set one within the other. The two intermediate panels 
are each divided horizontally, the upper band containing four 
birds with their heads turned back, the lower band two sections 
of a hatched maeander. (3) Row of concentric circles, the inner 
one filled in solid. 

The foot is painted in solid color. 

B (Pxiate VI and Fig. 2). Height, 0.785 m.; diameter of lip, 
0.337 m.; of foot 0.17 m. 

Intact, except for slight injuries to the foot. The shape is like 
that of A, but with a less perfect outline. The handles lack the 
projecting rim at the front and the cross-bar at the back. In- 
stead of rising directly out of the shoulder they are bent round at 
the bottom and laid against it. The slip is lighter in color than 
that of A. The paint is dark brown. 

The decorations on the lip and the stripes around the body are 
similar to those on A. The front edges of the handles show 
oblique lines, but without the intervening indentations. The 
cross-bars and vertical strip have painted lines along their edges. 
The sides of the handles are decorated by straight lines along the 
edges and a wavy line down the middle, the latter probably in- 
tended to represent a snake, which often occurs plastically in 
this position on Dipylon vases. 
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The front of the neck is divided by double horizontal stripes 
into five approximately equal zones, decorated as follows: (1) 
Zig-zag of three parallel lines with dots between them, the angles 
connected with the borders by short lines. (2) Row of solid 
triangles, inverted. (3) Row of leaves with the points upward. 


Figure 2.—Back or AmpHora B 


(4) Row of lozenges drawn in outline enclosing solid lozenges. 
(5) Row of concentric circles with a dot in the centre. 

The shoulder is divided into two zones by a line encircling the 
vase. On the front these contain the following decoration: (1) 
Broad zone with three panels containing a large double circle, 
dotted. The circle in the left-hand panel contains five double 
circles. The other two enclose a solid, eight-pointed star with 
a double circle in the centre. Chevrons, three to six placed one 
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within the other, fill the angles of the panels. The intermediate 
spaces have vertical bands of decoration. That to the right is 
divided by series of three parallel lines into two bands contain- 
ing a simple spiral and a double spiral design. That to the left 
is divided by series of two parallel lines into three bands contain- 
ing a guilloche, a spiral, and a design composed of quartered 
lozenges with short vertical lines touching the angles. (2) Row 
of concentric circles. 

The amphora A must be ranked among the best of the Theran 
vases for the excellence both of its form and its decoration. This 
is composed of a limited number of geometric patterns executed 
on a large scale and very effectively arranged. The large maean- 
der, the zig-zag, the checker pattern, and especially the wheel 
ornament are common on Theran vases. The water bird is the 
only representation of animal life found at Thera, but on no other 
known vase is it so freely used as here; usually it occurs singly, or 
in pairs, only one vase having as many as four birds in a row 
(amphora 15 in Dragendorff’s list). The appearance of the 
guilloche, a motive borrowed from oriental Greek art, is not 
surprising. since this group of vases clearly belongs at the end of 
the geometric period. The row of concentric circles without 
connecting tangent lines has also been noted by Dragendorff as a 
Jate trait. The peculiar type of the handles which distinguishes 
this group occurs on pithoi with relief decoration from Rhodes 
and Boeotia, as well as on three early Attic vases.! 

The amphora B is inferior to A, and probably a later product. 
The imperfect outline of the body suggests that it belongs to a 
period of decline, and the decorations include a larger proportion 
of later elements. The row of leaves forming the third zone on 
the neck is ungeometric, as are the guilloche and the spirals on 
the shoulder. The double spiral pattern is paralleled at Thera 
only on the amphora 37 in Dragendorff’s list, the latest of the 
group.” 


Both vases are to be assigned to the seventh century B.c. 


MvsecoM or Fine Arts, L. D. Caskey. 


Boston. 


1 For the Boeotian pithoi, cf. de Ridder, B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 439 ff. 
The Rhodian pithoi, ibid. p. 509. The early Attic vases, Jb. Arch. J. HU, 
1887, pl. IV (hydria from Analytus); J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pl. Il (amphora 
from Cynosarges); Ant. Denkm. I, p. 46 (Netos amphora). 

2 Cf. Thera, II, Fig. 342 a, p. 143, and Dragendorff's remarks, p. 163. 
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CIRCULAR TEMPLUM AND MUNDUS. 
WAS THE TEMPLUM ONLY RECTANGULAR? 


The rectangular form is supposed to be essential to the Etrus- 
ean and Roman templum, to the exclusion of any other shape.! 
This is in fact a cardinal doctrine of Roman and Etruscan 
antiquities. Considering the importance of the templum in 
Roman religion and history: that it was the basis for augury and 
divination, for ascertaining the will of the gods and for keeping 
in touch with them; considering that it governed Roman topog- 
raphy and city life, and was important in law and in war, it is 
curious that the above mentioned conclusion has been reached 
and held on such slight grounds. I expect to show two things: 
(1) that the supposed evidence in favor of an exclusively rectan- 
gular form of templum and against a circular templum is valueless; 
and (2) that there is overwhelming evidence in favor of circular 
templa. On the face of it this would be a probable result, be- 
cause the original templum is the sky with its circular horizon. 
Usually it is conceded that the heavenly templum was the entire 
expanse, and therefore circular, but some extremists like Nissen 
and Carter believe that even the heavenly templum was square, 
being a special section of the heavens marked out by the magis- 
trate or augur for observation. For this there is no real evi- 
dence, as Bouché-Leclereq, (Hist. de la div. IV, p. 29) has noted. 
In fact while Bouché-Leclercq accepts without hesitation the 
square form of the terrestrial templum he has brought together 
a number of data in favor of an original circular form for the 
terrestrial as well as the celestial femplum, data which he disre- 
gards on account of the supposedly conclusive nature of the evi- 
dence for the rectangle. 

The evidence in favor of the exclusively rectangular scheme of 
the earthly templum consists of the following three passages in 
Gellius, Festus, and Servius. 


1 Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 302: Wissowa, Relig. 


u. Kult. d. Rémer?, p. 527. 
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I. Geuuius, XIV, 7, 7: non omnes aedes sacras templa esse et ne 
aedem quidem Vestae templum esse. 

Gellius says that the shrine, or, as we say, the Temple of Vesta, 
was not a real temple. Modern critics have inferred that as the 
temple of Vesta was circular it was excluded from the class of 
real temples because of its shape. But this is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, and not in the least warranted by the text. The form may 
be merely a coincidence. The real reason for the exclusion of the 
temple of Vesta may be due to the character of the cult of Vesta 
which differs fundamentally from all others in its affiliation with 
the house and family. Later in this paper a few data will be 
given which favor the theory that circular buildings may be 
erected within a femplum area and are therefore themselves 
templa. 

I wish also, in this connection, to point out the curious error 
underlying the identification that has thus been made between 
building and templum. It seems a case of persistent and con- 
tagious inadvertence. It surely ought not to be necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the templum was not a building but an 
area, a piece of consecrated land; that in the primitive times, 
when templa were first consecrated, the cult centred not in a 
building—for there were no buildings—but at an altar and often 
in a sacred grove or lucus, consecrated by a lex; that the defini- 
tion of a ftemplum as a high place from which every thing was 
visible showed that it was originally an open space; and that 
if the sacred area were of the correct form, the aedes built within 
its limits might presumably be of any form whatever; that in any 
event, the limitation or boundaries of the area could not be the 
same as those of the building, because a certain amount of con- 
secrated aerial space was required by law outside of the structure. 
When, as here, the classic definition of the term has been so clearly 
and repeatedly stated, it is amazing that authorities such as 
Wissowa have failed to see that the idea of templum as an area 
persisted even to imperial times, as will appear later. It follows, 
then, that a circular building could be erected in the area of a 
rectangular templum, or vice versa. To conclude that the temple 
of Vesta, because its structure was circular, was built in a circular 
enclosure is a non sequitur. 

This makes it the more possible that, if the aedes Vestae was 
not a templum, it was because of the unique character of her cult. 
This text therefore leaves the matter open, and to be decided 
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without prejudice from other sources, on the basis of Varro’s 

definition that the templum was not a structure but a space marked 

out by augury and the taking of auspices with a certain very 

precise formula of words. 

Il. Servius, Aen. I], 512: Varro locum quattuor angulis con- 
clusum aedem docet vocari debere. 

This passage is of small value for several reasons. Servius’ 
lack of comprehension of the whole question is shown by his 
use of aedes in place of templum, for an aedes could hardly be a 
locus. Then, as we fortunately have Varro’s own words defining 
what he believes a templum to be, and as he does not ascribe a 
rectangular form to any one of his three classes of templa, Servius 
can hardly be reporting Varro correctly. It is merely another 
instance of the common unreliability of Servius. What Varro 
actually says will be discussed later. 


II. Festus, 157: Minora templa fiunt ab auguribus, cum loca 
aliqua tabulis aut linteis saepiuntur, ne uno amplius ostio 
pateant, certis verbis definita. Itaque templum est locus ita 
effatus aut ita saeptus ut ea una parte pateat angulusque ad- 
fixus habeat ad terram. 

This passage describes not the major but the minor femplum, 
the augural templum from which the auspices were taken, with 
a single opening and enclosed for the occasion by boards or cur- 
tains. The last part of this passage, which bears on the question 
of the form of the femplum, is apparently corrupt, and the words 
angulusque adfixus habeat are amended by Valeton and Miiller' 
into angulosque IIII adfixos habeat. The “fourcorners”’ therefore, 
upon which the argument for the rectangular form mainly rests, 
is nothing but a textual emendation, and therefore valueless as 
evidence. It will be proved, later, that there were minor templa 
of this class that were clearly triangular and not rectangular, so 
that we should be better warranted in emending the text to read 
“three corners”’ than “four corners.” 

These three passages, then, which have been supposed to prove 
conclusively the rectangular outline of the templum seem to fur- 

' Valeton in Mnemosyne, XX, p. 369, and Miiller ad loc. in his ed. of Festus. 

2 It will be noticed that the second clause, beginning [taque templum, is a 
restatement in slightly different terms of the first clause, so that the words 
ea una parte pateat with what follows would seem to correspond, in an amplified 
form, to the expression in the first clause ne uno amplius ostio pateant and to 
refer to the door-posts. 
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nish no proof whatsoever. With an unbiased mind we may there- 
fore ask: Are there any indications whatsoever that the Etruscans 
and Romans associated any particular form with the templum? 

Festus,' than whom there is no better source, hardly appears to 
associate any special outline with the templum, since he defines 
it merely as an elevated place visible from everywhere or from 
which everything is visible: a definition based upon an etymo- 
logical connection with contemplari. This passage applies, of 
course, only to the earthly templum, and is important because 
it refers to that form of the templum for which man would feel 
the most free to select a form independently of nature’s limita- 
tions. 

Varro, however, is more specific on this point, and the two 
Varronian passages descriptive of the templum are the inevitable 
starting-point. Although they are so well known, there is 
more in the way of evidence in them than seems to have been 
noticed, and, in particular, the form of his earthly templum 
seems to me to have been misconceived, and that of the heav- 
enly templum not always correctly stated. 

There are three classes of templa, according to Varro: the 
celestial, the terrestrial, and the sub-terrestrial. The form of the 
celestial is circular in plan from the shape of the hemisphere of 
heaven; the sub-terrestrial is also circular from analogy, while the 
form of the terrestrial is defined by the science of auspices. ” 

The celestial templum is the entire hemisphere, not a part of it; 
being bounded by nature’s horizon, not by any augural ceremony. 
This is insisted upon because it has been recently stated that the 
heavenly templum was a certain limited space in the heavens, 
and even that it was a rectangular space. When this entire do- 
main of Jupiter was interrogated by the augur for signs of the 
divine will it was divided by the augur’s wand into four sections 
by two intersecting lines from South to North and from East 


1 P. 38. Contemplari dictum est a templo, id est loco qui ab omni parte 
aspici, vel ex quo omnis pars videri potest, quem antiqui templum nomina- 
bant. 

2 LL. VII, 6-13. Templum tribus modis dicitur: ab natura, ab auspicando, 
a similitudine; ab natura in caelo, ab auspiciis in terra, a similitudine sub terra. 

Quaqua tuiti erant oculi, a tuendo primo templum dictum; quocirca 
caelum qua tuimur dictum templum; sic: “Contremuit templum magnum 
Iovis altitonantis,” id est, ut ait Naevius: ‘““Hemisphaerium ubi concha caerulea 
saeptumst.’”’ Eius templi partes quattuor dicuntur, sinistra ab oriente, 
dextra ab occasu, antica ad meridiem, postica ad septentrionem. 
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to West. This seems to have always remained the scheme for 
divination by birds. In the Etruscan system for divination by 
thunder and lightning, the templum was further subdivided, 
into sixteen sections, radiating from centre to circumference, 
four in each of the four major divisions first mentioned. 

Texts might be multiplied (they may be read in Nissen’s 
Templum and his recent Orientation) which place beyond a doubt 
that the celestial templum had a circular circumference—that 
given to it, as Varro says, a natura. So it would be futile to 
waste any effort in proving it. The four sections into which it 
was divided were bounded by the line of the hemisphaerium, as 
Naevius expressed it, and the whole was the templum of Jupiter, 
templum magnum Tovis altitonantis. 

I have no intention of discussing here the general question of 
the templum; and shall confine myself to giving material that 
bears on the question whether it was allowable or not to give it a 
circular form, and on the relation between templum building and 
area. 

Passing therefore from the form of the celestial to that of the 
terrestrial templum, Varro, in the same text that has been quoted 
above, speaks of it as a place with boundaries established by 
means of certain verbal formulas as a seat for augural ceremonies 
and auspices. The formulas of consecration varied according to 
the case. Varro gives the formula used in the annual reconse- 
cration that took place in Rome on the Capitol, in arce. Here 
the templum is extensive and bounded by certain ancient trees 
both on the left and on the right. Evidently the ancient form- 
ula that was conceived at a time when the hills of Rome were 
wooded was still repeated, with its verbal archaicisms.” 

This formula is quite evidently not suited to a building! The 
wide area which it includes extends far in front of the magistrate 
or augur, as he is obliged to define its border line by his mind and 
memory (cortumione) as well as by his eyesight (conspicione). 
I shall not discuss the shape of this area as it is here described, 

‘Ibid. In terris dictum templum locus augurii aut auspicii causa qui- 
busdam conceptis verbis finitus. Concipitur verbis non hisdem usque quaque. 

* Ibid. ‘“‘Templa tescaque me ita sunto quoad ego caste lingua nuncupavero. 
Olla veter arbos, quirquir est, quam me sentio dixisse, templum tescumque 
finito in sinistrum. Olla veter arbos, quirquir est, quam me sentio dixisse, 
templum tescumque finito in dextrum. Interea conregione conspicione cor- 


” 
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because my object in quoting the passage is merely to show that 
the term templum is used of a wide area and not of a building. 
But elsewhere I expect to show that the shape is not, as has been 
supposed, a square, but a triangle. 

Besides the passage from Festus quoted above, which also 
defines the earthly templum as an area, there are others more 
or less in the same sense. Cicero says (Legg. II, 21): urbemque et 
agros templa liberata et effata habento. Varro again (VI, 53) 
drives in his definition when he says: effari templa dicuntur ab 
auguribus; effantur qui in his fines sunt. Both Servius! and 
Isidore* speak of a templum as a locus and not as a building. 

It was, of course, natural that as the building or aedes on a 
templum area became, in the course of architectural evolution, 
of paramount importance, the term templum should have grad- 
ually, in popular language, been transferred from area to build- 
ing. Only in technical language and ceremonial would the earlier 
custom have finally survived. In the first three or four centuries 
of Rome, the altar or ara was the centre of worship in the femplum 
area, in Rome as in all the Latin, Hernican, Volscian, Sabine, 
and Umbrian cities; and only through Etruscan and Greek in- 
fluence did the aedes overshadow the ara and finally absorb 
the templum. 

Still, even at a late period there are proofs besides the passages 
just quoted that in religious ceremonial the templum and the 
sacred structure upon it were not synonymous. 

The original difference is still recognized as late as the time of 
the inscription in C. J. L. VI, 30985, which Wissowa quotes 
(R. K.*, p. 472, n.); aedem ipsius [Silvani] marmoratum a solo 
sua pecunia fecit et templum marmoris stravit idemq(ue) dedic(avit). 
Here the stravit refers to the entire sacred area or templum, which 
is enclosed by the consecrated limits or boundary, and it is this 
area and not the aedes or building, which is referred to as being 
dedicated. The area being dedicated, the aedes is consequently 
included in the dedication. 

The same distinction is made by Festus in regard to the shrine 
of Ops. He states (p. 189) that it is an aedes but not a templum; 
that is, it does not stand on a consecrated area or templum: huius 


1 Servius, Aen. III, 403: ita templa faciebant, ut . . . per augures locus 
liberaretur effareturque. 

2 Isidore, XV, 4, 7: locus designatus ad orientem a contemplatione templum 
dicebatur. 
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fi. e. Opis] aedis lex nulla extat neque templum habeat necne scitur. 
The formula by which an area was dedicated or consecrated as 
a templum was called a lex: the special lex of this area. 

This distinction is shown also in another way, by the fact that 
a single femplum area might contain more than a single temple 
or aedes. Not to go beyond texts that Wissowa himself quotes, 
the femplum Divorum of the Flavian emperors in the Campus 
Martius contained the aedes divi Titi (C. I. L. VI, 10234, 8, 10, 23) 
as well as the aedes divi Vespasiani, one on each side of the central 
open court surrounded by the colonnade which bordered the area 
of the templum. I shall quote, later, the case of the two temples 
at Tivoli built within a single templum. 

Notwithstanding such texts as this, Wissowa believes that 
the only distinction between aedes and templum is that aedes 
means the cella of the temple and templum the entire structure. 
He quotes Delbriick’s suggestion (Die drei Tempel, p. 37) that 
originally aedes was the superstructure and templum the basement 
of the temple. Of course when the temple building was given but 
a small space in a crowded quarter, the templum did not extend 
much beyond the structure itself, but in perhaps the majority of 
cases the templum was fairly extensive and was bounded by col- 
onnades and walls with a free-standing temple at the end. An- 
other bit of evidence that the Romans never associated the word 
in the way we do with a temple is that the Rostra were a templum 
(Cicero, in Vat. 19, 24; Livy, VIII, 14); and that the open spaces 
where the comitia met were templa. 

Circular Temple at Tivolii—As bearing on the question of the 
consecration of circular buildings, it is important to study the 
temples on the acropolis of Tibur (Tivoli). Here two temples 
stand side by side; one is rectangular and the other is circular in 
plan. To what divinities they are dedicated is unknown. They 
are evidently early, and evidently built in the same style and at 
the same time, which is usually supposed to be the age of Sulla. 
They belong therefore to the rare and beautiful class of Hellen- 
istic monuments of Latium. Now, if we examine the area on 
which these temples stand, there is no sign whatever that they 
stood on separate sacred areas. Ritual requirements would have 
made necessary a ditch or a double parapet or wall or some sign 
of division between the two edifices, if each had been conse- 
crated separately. Instead of this, the two buildings are so close 
that hardly three metres separate them and the ancient floor 
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level of the area shows without a break between them. Conse- 
quently, as in the case of the Flavian templum divorum in Rome, 
we have here a single femplum on which stood two aedes, one cir- 
cular and the other rectangular. Now, as in a templum it was 
the area that was primarily the thing dedicated and not the 
buildings; and as the dedication of the templum involved the 
dedication of all the buildings erected within its limits, it follows 
that if the circular temple could not be a templum on account of 
its form, neither could the rectangular temple be a templum. 
The consequence of this would be that what were apparently 
the principal temples of ancient Tibur were lacking in the essen- 
tial of sacredness, which is most improbable. This brings me 
back to the proposition that the temple of Vesta could not be a 
templum, not because of its circular form, but because of the 
character of the cult of Vesta. There is no proof whatever that 
the circular temple at Tivoli was dedicated to Vesta, and there 
is every probability that it was a real templum, because it was 
presumably on a templum area. 

There are other cases in which a circular temple is not merely 
one of the main temples, but the one central shrine to which the 
privileges of a templum could hardly be denied. Such, for in- 
stance, in the early shrine of Monte Musino,' between Rome and 
Soracte, not far beyond Veii. It crowns the top of a volcanic 
hill, cut into a rough three-stepped basement for the primitive 
altar (Arae Mutiae) surrounded by a sacred grove; in historic 
times a circular temple supplemented the ara; the god is un- 
known. 

The Circular Tent a Templum.—Bouché-Leclereq says, quite 
correctly (IV, p. 197, n.) ‘“‘ Dans les camps qui sont, eux aussi, de 
grands temples, la tente du général était le petit temple et s’appe- 
lait, pour cette raison, augurale”’ (Tac. Ann. XV, 30. Quentin. 
VIII, 2, 8). This fac-simile of the original templum minus or 
tabernaculum augurale on the Capitol in Rome itself, was circu- 
lar. Lest it be argued that such tents were not circular, I will 
cite two monumental proofs, both of the circular form of the 
tent and of its augural significance. The first is the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato; the second is the forum of Constantine at 
Constantinople. The plan of Diocletian’s palace, as everybody 
knows, is a splendid reproduction of the arrangement and plan 
of a great Roman camp. Beyond the intersection of cardo 


1 Abbate, Guida delle Provincia di Roma, p. 45. 
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and decumanus, at the central point of the head-quarters, where 
the general’s tent would have stood, is its permanent substitute 
in stone, a circular room surmounted by a dome, directly in front 
of the imperial throne-room. The plan of the palace can be 
consulted in many reproductions, including my own Roman Cities 
in Italy and Dalmatia, p. 304. 

As for the original forum of Constantine’s city of Constanti- 
nople, before its enlargement under the Theodosian dynasty, it 
had the extraordinary form of a large circle or rather oval place 
surrounded by porticoes and with a triumphal arch at each of 
the ends. In the anonymous mediaeval Byzantine description 
of Constantinople (I, p. 14) and in Codinus (p. 41) the circular 
shape is explained as derived from the form of Constantine’s 
tent when he was besieging Byzantium.' Of course the real 
analogy in this case would be with the Mundus and Comitium 
of Rome. 

The Templum in the Drawings for the Roman Gromatici.—The 
drawings which illustrate the Roman surveyors—the gromatici 
or agrimensores—Frontinus, Hyginus, Dolabella and the rest, can 


Figures 1-2—From FRONTINUS 


(Lachmann, Figs. 27 and 29 


be studied in the cuts of Lachmann’s edition. The editor rightly 
judges these illustrations to be mediaeval copies of originals of 
Roman date and to represent current and traditional Roman 
usage. Many of these figures are meant to elucidate the orienta- 
tion of the land survey, the direction of the cardo and decumanus 
lines and their relation to topographical terminology. These 
figures are bounded by templum outlines and are based on the 
cross formed by the intersection of cardo and decumanus, within 
the templum. Now if the templum were rectangular, we should 


1See Van MILLINGEN, Byzantine Constantinople Pp. ll. 
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find the terminating lines enclosing the cardo and decumanus 
cross in the form of a square or rectangle. On the contrary, 
what we find is a circle, with the decussis or intersection of cross- 
lines in the centre. This shows that the figure which the Roman 
mind associated with the general earthly templum was the circle, 
making it the counterpart of the heavenly templum. This imita- 
tion or analogy finds support in the expressions of the text. As 
examples of the above figures, I reproduce some from the texts 
of Dolabella, Hyginus, and Frontinus (Figs. 1, 2, 3). I shall 
quote a well-known passage from Frontinus (p. 27) which these 
figures serve to illustrate, to make it plain also that he has in mind 
the general earthly templum:—Limitum prima origo, sicut Varro 
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5 
Figure 3.—From DoLaABELLA 4.—From Hyainus 
(Lachmann, Fig. 229) (Lachmann, Fig. 136) 


descripsit, a disciplina Etrusca; quod aruspices orbem terrarum in 
duas partes diviserunt . . . aruspices altera linea ad septen- 
trionem a meridiano diviserunt terram, et a media ultra antica, citra 
postica nominaverunt. Ab hoc fundamento maiores nostri in 
agrorum mensura videntur constituisse rationem. Primo duo limites 
duxerunt; unum ab oriente in occasum quem vocaverunt decimanum 
alteram a meridiano ad septentrionem, quam vocaverunt cardinem. 
Decimanus autem dividebat agrum dextra et sinistra, cardo citra et 
ultra. The last figure (Fig. 4) illustrates the distribution of 
a colonial territory into individual holdings. 

The historical character of these drawings was thoroughly 
granted by Schulten in Hermes, XX XIII, 1898, pp. 534 ff., and 
Pais called attention to their circular outline and its significance 
in Ancient Legends, p. 228. 

Inscribed Roman Circular Templum.—I have noted an im- 
portant confirmation of the antiquity of these illustrations. It 
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isin C.J. L. VI‘, 30593. Cut on a slab from a Roman colum- 
barium, now at Urbino, is a circular figure, as in Figure 5. 
Here is the earthly templum bisected by 


the cardo and decumanus; and, that there 
may be no doubt of the fact, we have the 
letters C M for cardo maximus in the cor- 
rect place at the bottom, the southern or 
lower end of the earth. I do not know 
whether the real character and bearing of 
CIM this figure and its letters has ever been 


Ficure 5.—From 2°ted: It puts beyond question the au- 
UMBARIUM Siap ar thenticity of the illustrations; the use of 
Aon oom, © M proves that it is not the heavenly but 

the earthly templum that is represented. 

Circular Templum on Boundary Stones.—The same circular 
figure enclosing the cardo and decumanus lines is cut on boundary 
stones of the time of the Gracchi, according to Pais, Anc. Legends, 
p. 228 (see C. J. L. I, 552-556). Possibly the columbarium slab 
just described was originally just such a boundary stone. 

Of course such circular earthly fempla imply circular pomerial 
strips and ditches, as will appear later. 

The Templum of Olenus Calenus.—These drawings can be sup- 
plemented by the form of the templum drawn by the mythical 
Olenus Calenus, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Among famous early Roman legends is that of the finding of the 
human skull on the Capitoline hill in digging the foundations of 
the temple of Jupiter under the Tarquins. Deputies were sent 
to Olenus Calenus, the most celebrated diviner of Etruria, to 
enquire of him the meaning of this portent. He, knowing that to 
this portent was attached the sovereignty of the world, and wish- 
ing by a trick to transfer its virtue to Etruria and to its people, 
traced on the ground in front of him the outline of a templum and, 
pointing to a certain part of it as corresponding to that part of the 
hill on which the temple was to be, asked if it was not here that 
the skull wasfound. But the Roman deputies, forewarned of the 
trick, answered, “no, not here but in Rome was the head found.” 
Of the full accounts of this legend, that of Pliny (XXVIII,15) 
and that of Dionysius (IV, 69-71), the latter is much the more 
detailed and particularly so in the part most important to this 
enquiry, that is to say, in regard to the form of the templum which 
Olenus Calenus traced on the ground. The diviner’s son warns 
the Roman deputies that his father, after tracing a circle will say 
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to them: “This represents the Tarpeian hill; here is its eastern 
and there its western part; here its northern and there its south- 
ern side,”’ and then, still pointing with his stick, will ask them 
in which of these sections the head was found. At the interview 
that followed, there is a fuller description of the way in which 
Olenus Calenus actually drew the templum. He first described a 
circle and then bisected it by transverse lines which divided it 
into the four usual regions: dtaypadovros émi ris Te 
ypaupas kal érépas aifis eifeias. 

In the traditional sources from which Dionysius derived this 
legend, and which belonged probably to the second or third cen- 
tury B.c., the outline of the earthly templum was therefore cir- 
cular, exactly as later in the illustrations of the agrimensores. 

Fulgural Templum and Liver-Templum.—The Etruscan scheme 
of fulgural divination is based on a templum of the heavens di- 
vided into sixteen sections, each of which is connected with a 
system of divine and infernal deities and spirits, which we find 
elaborated by Martianus Capella. This has already been alluded 
to as presupposing the circular form of the templum, and I believe 
that this conclusion has never been disputed.! 

There seems to be a close connection between this system and 
that of divination by the liver, also a branch of the Etruscan 
science, as it is illustrated in the famous bronze model of a divi- 
nation liver found at Piacenza. It is a well-known fact that the 
liver was considered by the Babylonians and by their pupils in 
liver-divination, the Etruscans, to be the seat of life and that the 
liver of the victim was made a counterpart of the soul (or liver) 
of the god. The sacrificial liver was, then, a reflection of the 
celestial templum. It is natural then, that we should find that 
the left lobe, the main part or pars familiaris, was divided along 
its border into sixteen compartments, on the same basis as the 
circular fulgural templum. The dividing lines, in fact, are drawn 
as if from centre to circumference. In so far, then, as was pos- 
sible in an irregular natural organ, such as the liver, its divisions 
for divinatory purposes were based on a circular and not a rec- 
tangular outline.” 

1 Nissen, Das T'emplum; Martianus Capella, I, 15 (p. 17 Ed. Eyssenhardt) ; 
Thulin, Die Gétter des Martianus Capella u. der Bronzeleber von Piacenza; and 
his Die etruskische Disciplin. 

2 Korte, Die Bronzeleber von Piacenza (Rém. Mitt. 1905, pp. 348 ff.); Deecke, 
Etrusk. Forsch. IV (1880) and Etrusk. Forsch. u. Stud. IL (1882); Blecher, 
De Extispicio. 
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The Bidental.—The peculiar monument called bidental has a 
decided place in the question of a circular templum. The bidental 
was the consecrated burial-place of the thunderbolt of Jove on 
the spot where the bolt was supposed to have buried itself in the 
ground. It is generally granted that the idea was of Etruscan 
origin and this seems probable, considering the dominance of the 
Etruscans in divination by thunder and lightning. Still the 
bidentalia were governed by Roman ritual and are said to have 
been consecrated not only by Etruscan haruspices but by Roman 
augurs. Furthermore there was the closest connection between 
the bidentalia and the primitive non-Etruscan Roman god Dius 
Fidius. There were in Rome sacerdotes bidentales and decuriae 
bidentales. The details and references can be found s. v. in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 

The important matter for this thesis is: first, that the bidental 
was a lemplum, and, second, that its form was circular. In the 
epitome of Festus (p. 33) we find: Bidental dicebant quoddam tem- 
plum, quod in eo bidentibus hostiis sacrificaretur. Bidentes autem 
sunt oves duos dentes longiores ceteris habentes. Of the two biden- 
talia in Rome, about which we know something, the puteal Navi- 
anum inthe Comitium and the puteal Scribonianum in the Forum 
(Festus, 333), we have a reproduction of the latter on some coins 
of the gens Aemilia and the gens Scribonia (Babelon-Cohen) 
which show it in the form of an altar within a circular enclosure. 
The circular character, attested also by the term (puteal), is 
acknowledged by Fowler,'! Bouché-Leclereq? and others, and 
the connection of the augurs and haruspices with the consecra- 
tion ceremony supports the statement of Festus that these 
bidentalia formed a special class of templa. The special Roman 
term for a bidental appears to have been puteal, and also in C. 
O. Thulin, Die etruskische Disciplin, I, pp. 92 ff. 

The Mundus32—It seems impossible to avoid discussing the 
mysterious mundus in this connection, because it approaches 
dangerously near to being a representation of the subterranean 
templum and the place of worship of the chthonic gods, unless 

1 Roman Festivals, p. 140. 

2? Histoire de la Divination, IV, p. 52. 

$C. Thulin, Etrusk. Disciplin II, pp. 17 ff.; s. v. in Daremberg and Saglio 
and in Wissowa, Relig. u. Kultus d. Rémer. Macrobius, Sat. I, 16; Nettleship, 
Contrib. to Latin Lexicog. p. 529; Fowler, Mundus patet (Jour. of Roman Studies 
II, 1); Servius, Aen. III, 134; Plutarch, Romulus, 11; Ovid, Fasti, 1V, 821; 
Festus, 154-7, and 258. 
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we consider it merely as the circular centre of the templum of 
the urbs. The mundus was the symbolic centre of the prim- 
itive city on the Palatine, into which the first fruits were cast. 
It was a subterranean structure that was opened only three times 
during the year, August 24, October 5, and November 8. It was 
supposed to connect with the underworld so that on these days 
the di manes had free egress into the city, and to avoid their dan- 
gerous influence no business was transacted unless particularly 
urgent. On account of the association of the mundus with 
Roma quadrata (Festus 258), it has been common to consider the 
mundus as square. An examination of the passage in Festus 
hardly proves more than that the stone which closes the entrance 
is square, and need not in the least refer to the form either of the 
subterranean chamber or of its temenos enclosure. 

On the other hand, there is the explicit testimony of Cato, 
quoted by Festus (154) that the mundus itself was circular, on the 
model of the heavenly hemisphere and that this was, in fact, the 
origin of the name: ‘mundo nomen impositum est ab eo mundo qui 
supra nos est; forma enim eius est, ut ex his qui intravere cognoscere 
potui, adsimilis illi.”” We are reminded, by this text, of Varro’s 
statement that the form of the subterranean templum was the 
same as that of the heavenly femplum, that is, circular. The 
lower part of the mundus is the domain of Dis and Proserpina, 
as was the subterranean or infernal templum. 

A third passage describing the mundus is in Plutarch’s Romulus 
and is very explicit on two points: the casting in of the first 
fruits and the circular form. But, what he describes is quite 
different. He places this mundus not on the Palatine but in the 
Comitium of the Forum. He also makes it to be not a subter- 
ranean well-shaped chamber that could be closed by a stone, but 
a narrow ditch like a pomerial trench surrounding the Comitium 
in the form of a circle (Go0pos . . . viv Koyirvov 
into which the founders of the new city cast the first fruits and 
also clods of dirt brought from the different places in which they 
were born. 

Is it not possible, by combining the different elements of these 
accounts to reconstruct a plausible ensemble? (1) A ditch of 
circular outline, bounding the templum of the mundus; (2) the 
well-like structure of the mundus itself in the centre; (3) the 
square stone that closed the opening and was removed only on 
the three days in question. 
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Another question has been raised by Plutarch’s placing the 
mundus in the Comitium. It is usually considered to be merely 
a blunder on his part, and but little importance has been at- 
tached to it. But it seems worth while to consider the matter 
from another aspect: that of the transfer to the Comitium of 
so many of the sacra and traditions of the Palatine, after the 
unification of the city and the elimination of the Palatine as a 
centre of authority in favor of the Forum and the Capitolium. 
After this had taken place the mundus of the Palatine could have 
nothing but a traditional, an archaeological interest. It seems 
probable that there had been a corresponding mundus on the 
Quirinal when that settlement was founded, independently of 
the Palatine, and that this also lapsed into desuetude. The idea 
of a repository for first fruits and perhaps for seed corn, gathered 
each year on behalf of the whole city, the penus of the urbs, was 
doubtless a common one. When the city of the Four Regions 
was established and the new classification of the population was 
made that is associated in one tradition with the famous augur 
Attus Navius, it is reasonable to suppose that the founding of the 
new and larger urbs of Rome with its single and extended pom- 
erium, centring in or near the Comitium, would be celebrated 
by a new mundus in the centre of the new urbs. It is curious that 
it is precisely with Altus Navius that tradition connects the trans- 
fer from the Palatine to the Comitium of the Ficus Ruminalis of 
Yomulus and Remus, and also with him the establishment of the 
puteal or circular sacred enclosure in the Comitium. It seems 
probable that when Plutarch wrote, the old mundus of the Palatine 
had long ceased to be used, and may even have been forgotten; 
and that in speaking of the mundus as in the Comitium he was not 
making any blunder. In fact this would account for a radical 
difference between what he describes and what Cato refers to. 
It is no longer a mysterious subterranean chamber, but an open 
ditch in which the offerings are cast. Evidently in the low 
ground of the Comitium it would have been impossible to exca- 
vate to any depth for a repository of offerings. The connection 
of the so-called Tomb of Romulus in the Comitium with the 
mundus has been proposed by Milani and Studniczka.' Finally, 
it is with the greatest diffidence that I suggest that some con- 

! Milani in Rendiconti Acad. Lincei, TX, 1900, pp. 289 ff., and X, 1901, pp. 
127 ff.: Studniczka in Jb. Oest. Arch. In. 1V, 1903, pp. 12-186,and VII, 1904, 
pp. 239-244 (Nachtrag). Cf. Thulin, Etr. Disc. IIT, 23 ff. 
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firmation of the existence of such a mundus in the Comitium 
and of its circular ditch can even now be traced, and that in 
the coming season I hope to make a more careful study of these 
traces. 

The results of this survey would seem to show that there are 
no sure proofs of any taboo attached to the circle as a form of 
templum, nor any proof that the quadrangular form was partic- 
ularly associated with the templum, much less that it was its 
sole form. On the contrary there is abundant evidence that 
all three forms of templa—celestial, terrestrial and infernal— 
were circular. 

While both celestial and sub-terrestrial temples seem to be 
always circular I am not asserting that no form but the circle 
ean be ascribed to the terrestrial templum. On the contrary, in 
another paper I shall discuss the large class of triangular earthly 
templa; and I grant the existence of square templa. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 

NoRFOLK, Conn., July, 1913. 


P. S.—-This paper had been written some five months, when 
the news came, last week, of the discovery by Commendatore 
Boni on the Palatine, of a vaulted tholos of primitive tufa masonry 
which he identifies with the mundus of the Palatine. From the 
accounts I have read in the London Times, his identification seems 
to have the strongest arguments initsfavor. Its circular vaulted 
form is exactly what—as this paper shows—it seemed to me prob- 
able that the mundus must have had. The square stone which 
he found there, however, might more readily be meant, in har- 
mony with Cato’s text, to close the bottom and not the top of the 
chamber. If, as I surely believe, Commendatore Boni’s identifi- 
cation is accepted. he will be applauded throughout the learned 
world even more vigorously than heretofore. 

The shaft full of Augustan fragments that was found near the 
discovered tholos is thought to indicate an abortive attempt to 
discover the lost mundus in the course, presumably, of the efforts 
of Augustus to revive the earliest traditions of Rome. If so, 
this would confirm the suggestion of a mundus in the Comitium 
which had caused the earlier mundus to be disused and forgotten. 
In view of this confirmation of the sacredness of the circle in 
what may perhaps be called the non-Etruscan traditions I am 
adding a few notes. 
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Circular City Boundary or Pomerium. Circular House and 
Circular Mundus.—It is the opinion of Bouché-Leclereq! and 
other critics that the original outline of the Italie City was not 
the square of the terremare town or the Roman camp, but that 
it was circular, and that the square form was a later development 
and from another source. In fact the change is thought to have 
taken place very much in the same way as the change from the 
primitive circular hut of the Latins and other Italie tribes to 
the rectangular house of the Etruscans—a change that can be 
traced to the seventh century B. c. 

To the circular house, reproduced in the so-called cabin urns 
of the ninth and eighth centuries B. c. corresponded the circular 
pomerium around the city. The whole city was a femplum. 
Rome was the ftemplum totius mundi. Each city consecrated 
according to Roman, Etruscan or Italie ritual was a femplum. 
The city of the dead was a chthonic femplum. Every special 
group of tombs had a circular periphery in many of the early 
necropotes of Etruria. These circular sepulchral enclosures have 
been found in abundance at Tarquinii, Caere, Vetulonia, ete. 
They vary in form from a circular ditch or low circular wall of 
considerable extent enclosing a large number of burials, to smaller 
circular units set in rows and probably themselves originally 
enclosed in a general circle. The smaller family cirele-tombs 
correspond to the circular city houses and the general enclosure 
to the pomerial city boundary. 

Proofs are beginning to accumulate of the use of the circular 
pomerium. We need no longer depend on the meaning of orbis 
and urvus as a curved ditch. Thulin believes that in towns of 
the Villanova type the circular pomerium was the rule. The 
circuit at Monterado, between Montefiascone and Orvieto, is 
considered typical for the region of the lakes of Bolsena and 
Bracciano; Vulci, also, approaches the circular form on a large 
scale, with its five mile circuit. It must be borne in mind that 


' Hist. de la Divin. Ant. IV, p. 29, calls attention to the fact that not only 
were temples of Vesta, Diana and Hercules or Mercury circular, but also the 
shrines of the Penates and of thé Lares (Dion. IV, 14), which are primitive 
and connected with the city cult; also the temple of Dea Dia and possibly of 
Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitol. There is also a reference to Varro by Ser- 
vius, Aen. I, 505, which favors the theory that originally a femplum area always 
had a circular enclosure either uncovered or vaulted. This may be quoted in 
favor of my theory as to the circular uncovered enclosure at Signia 
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the walls of a city with circular or oval pomerium need not have 
a wall circuit of the same shape. The outer border of the wide 
pomerial strip would alone require this outline. The walls, pro- 
vided they were kept within the limits of the consecrated strip, 
could follow all the irregularities of the ground for purposes of 
defense and proper level. As the width of the pomerial strip is 
known in certain cases to have been from a thousand to twelve 
hundred feet, there was plenty of room for irregularities of wall 
outline. It seems quite probable that among Italie cities not 
founded by tribes related to the ‘“‘ Terramaricoli’ and Etruscans 
an increasing number will be found with concentric plan based 
on circular pomeria. 

This brings us back to Plutarch’s statement that the plan of 
Rome—of the Rome of and after Servius—was circular, and 
traced around a circular centre, the Comitium: e?7a do7ep xixdov 
KevTpw Twepieypayav modw (Rom. I1). 

It has been suggested that there are subterranean vaulted 
chambers on Italie city sites that correspond to the Roman mun- 
dus. Thulin (III, 18) cites the “ Poggiarello” site near Bolsena. 
The suggestion appears to me perfectly logical and I would add a 
few instances. In surveying Norba, Sig. Cirilli, the architect, 
and I discovered and lowered ourselves into a circular domical 
chamber built below the area of the two temples on the southern 
hill. We called it for convenience a “cistern” but there was no 
trace of water and [| judged it to be a depository of temple refuse. 
It was deep and narrow, covered by the usual false dome with 
overhanging courses; it might possibly be found to connect 
through its bottom with a large cave which I was able only par- 
tially to explore. To the theory that this was the mundus of 
Norba it may be objected that the main acropolis hill of the city 
was that near the north end, and that the mundus would logi- 
cally have been on this northern hill. On the other hand, my 
theory as to Norba’s evolution is that the pre-Roman city was 
centred on the northern hill; but that the Roman colony estab- 
lished at Norba in 492 B. c. centred on the southern hill, and 
that this was its mundus. 

At Signia the treatment of the mundus was different. The 
“cistern” back of the Capitolium on the acropolis is an immense 
unroofed circular walled structure nearly a hundred feet in diame- 
ter, which has not been excavated to any depth as the floor seemed 
to be a solid mass of opus signinum. Probably this encircling 
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wall was the outer perimeter of the mundus, and excavations in its 
centre might reveal the opening to a subterranean domical cham- 
ber, and parallel with the wall circuit there may be a ditch such as 
Plutarch describes in the Comitium at Rome. Perhaps this was 
both the Comitium and mundus of the Roman Signia. I do not 
know that this has ever been suggested. 

In this examination I am not implying that the square Etrus- 
can femplum was not in use outside of purely Etruscan cities: 
but am only seeking to prove the existence, original character, 
pervasiveness, and continuity of the circular templum. It is 
one of the strongest arguments against the recent craze for an 
exclusively Etrusean origin of Roman civilization. 


Princeton, January 27, 1914. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES VY! 


DeEcCREES OF LEAGUE OF THE GREEKS IN ASIA AND OF 
SARDIANS HoNORING MENOGENES 


29. Stele of bluish marble, found in June, 1912, ten metres 
east of the northeast corner column of the temple of Artemis, 
one metre above the level of the temple platform, and ten 
metres below that of the soil. There is a break across the 
face near the bottom, and a small piece is gone near the middle 
of the right side, but the whole text is almost completely pre- 
served. The total height is 2.24 m., that of the pediment 
0.23 m., of the inscribed part below the pediment 1.38 m., of 
the inscribed part in the pediment 0.07 m. Greatest width of 
pediment 0.64 m., width of stele at first line below pediment 
0.55 m., at last line of inscription 0.60 m. Thickness 0.11 m. 
Letters in pediment 0.01 m. high, omicron sometimes slightly 
smaller. In the main text, letters vary from 0.005 m. to 
0.01 m.; most of them about 0.007 m. Largest letters in 1. 21 
and the first three lines of Augustus’ letter (ll. 22-24). Probably 
the whole inscription was engraved at one time soon after 
September, 1 B.c. (the probable date of sections XI and XII). 
The script resembles somewhat that of the contemporary Ins. 
Brit. Mus. Nos. 522-524. The several documents, clearly para- 
graphed by first lines beginning near the left edge of the stone 
(ef. Larfeld, Gr. Epigr. 1914, p. 306), have been numbered for 
convenience of reference. Inv. A. 112. 

1No. 1 waspublished in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 10-82; No. 2, ibid. XVII, 
1913, pp. 29-52; No. 3, ibid. XVII, 1913, pp. 353-370; No. 4, ibid. XVIII, 
1914, pp. 35-74. 
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To Kowvov 
ths “Acias 
‘“EAAnvwr Kai 6 dnuos 6 Lapéu- 
avav Kal yepovoia ériunoav Mnvoye- 


vnv ‘lowdwpov tov Mnvoyévous Trois 


EicavyeAavtwy Mnrtpodwpov Kovwvos, kai KXecviov, kai Movoaiou, 
kai Avovuciov, orpatnyav" 

Tatos Kaioap 6 mpeoBitaros Tov Taidwv 
THY EVKTALOTATHY 

AauTpayv TavTi Ko(o)uw aveiAnde 
noovTai Te TavrTes 

avOpwro. OpwvrTes TH LEBaoTw Tas Taidwy 
evXas, TE 

meTepa TONS Eri TH TOTAUTH EVTLXia THY NuEpay THY Ek TaLdds Aavdpa 
TeAnovoa[y 

abrov iepav éxpivev e€ivar, év Kat’ NauTpais (é)cOnow 
O[v- 

gias Te Tots Beois Tovs Kat’ otpatnyovs Kai 
KaTevxas dia 

iepoxnpikwy brép THs owTnpias av’Tov, Te ayadua 
avTov T® Tov TaTpos év- 

vaa., év TE H TOALS HuEpa Kai TO 
éxupwOn Kai Ta’tny 

o(av)ndopnoar nuépay Kai Ovaias Tois Oeois 
émiTeAéoar, TpecBnav Te 

ToUTwy THY eis ‘Pwuny Kai 
TE Kai Tar Le- 

Blacrau TH BovdAnt Kai Tar dnuar ELaTooTadnvar Tpéo Bers 
apioTwY ar- 

TE Tapa THs TOAEWs Kal avadwoorTas 
avrw. Tovde Tov 66- 

yuatos TO avriypadov tH Snuosia 
Te Tat Le- 

Tav Kown Te Kai TOKE. Kai 
npeOnoav mpéoBes Mytpo 

-dwpolv 


kal Mnvoyévn(s) Mnvoy(é)vous. 
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II. Avroxparwp Kaicap vid(s) apxrepeds, Snuapxixns 
éxtovaias 16’, 

Sapétav@v BovAne xaipev’ of mpéoPers buav 

te Mnrpodwpov kai 

Mnvoyevns ‘lotdwpov tov Mnvoyévous év ‘Paun por Kai 

TO Tap’ 

25 yndioua arédocay bi Ta Te bua@v 
Kal eri THe 

TOU TpegBvTEpov pov Taidwy. ovv PidAoTEL- 
povpevous avd’ ay evepye- 

ix’ Euov evxapiorous arovs e's TE Kai To’s 
eEppwobe. 


aorpatnywv Mnvoyerns latdwpov Tov 


I] 


Mnvoyévous 6 €v Twe 

Kaddos Kai ayabds EK Tpoyovwr Kai 

év THe apxne Kail 

30 evrovws, eis mpds tre Tov LeBacrov 
Kaioapa T'atov Kaicapa 

tov mpecBitarov Tav Taidwy Kai To’s avdpas Tpods obs 
Ta 

Ta TE THS TWOAEWS Kai TOV Kowov 
mpecBnav ati- 


ws THs ToAews, Kai Tat LeBacra. éednAwWoev THY THs 


ToNews Tat Taiwe xai 
Tepi Oikov avTou Tapayevouerds TE Ev THL TUVAXDEion 
Ex(K)Anoiat 


35 6 Snuos avrov Kai wv 


EKOMLOEV ATOKPLLATwY 


TO oTovdaioy alrov Kai KaTapabayv érnvéxOn Tiuav 


6€6(6)xAac tye BovrAn Tas 
Tecu(a)s avrov eis Tovs Evvduous ypovous, THY 


eis a’rov 


bednA@oGar dca Tovde Tov Yndioparos, eivai TE a’rov év TH 
Kai €v arodoxn. 


IV. tav orpatrnyav’ érei Mnvoyerns ‘Iovdwpov roi 
M nvoyévous, 6 BouXeuThs Kai év T@ 

40 Ever Exdexos TOU Eri THs ’Acias 
‘EXAnvwr, avnp crovéaios repi 
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mwarpida kai TavTi Tapexouevos eis TA TAL 
Kai 

Kai avad@y els Ta Te TOV LeBaordv Hedy Kaicapa 

eis ‘Paunv adikouevos Kai 

mpos Tatov Kaicapa rov vidv aitov te Kai Tov 
Kal THs yepovoias 

ws padtora Koounoar Tovs bu’ Gv Tapa Tov 
VeBacrov ev [re 

45 tais ths marpidos dedouévats apxais Kai 
ayvas Kai 

Kai ématiws Tov yévous, éoriv év Tn arodoxn, éd’ ois 6 
dnuos Kai dca THY AotTHY 

Kal €v ceuvornra avrou érnvexOn avbrov, viv dbvTwY TOY 
évvouwv xpovwv, 

x9ac Tn Bovdyn Kai TS TE Kal 
eikove YpaTtTn Kal 

pappapwa@, kali avateOnvar TH ayopa ‘yevouerns 
6 dnuos 

50 Mnvoyernv tov Mnvoyévous eis mpds 
tov X(€)Bacrov Kaicapa 


kai T'atov Kaioapa tov vidv a’rov, yevouevor Exdtxov 


kai ayvas kai 


‘Hpaxwv ‘Hpaxwvros 6 yupvaciapxos Tav yepovTwv kai ’AToAAwMOS 
Avodwpov (rod) Tlarayas 


éri(=érel) rns yevnbeions Mnvoyevous Tov 


pov Tov Mnvoyévous rou év 
Te ExNOYLOTOU THS TOAEWS avdpds ayafov Tacay 
aperny Kai dia al- 
55 apxnwy THs TaTpidos Kai TLOTAS 
kai kabapeiws, év re 7H [Aol- 
7H Tov Biov kal Koopiw aywyn THS TpETOvVENS aTodoxNs Kal 


Tapa Tat Snuw Kai TH yepovoia 

xavovTos Tepi Gv TE TOV LeBacrTov Kai T'atov tov 
aitov Kai Tovd[s 

Hyeuovas TE THS TOAEWS Kai TOU KoLVOU THY 
Kal Ta AToKpivata aka THs 

yepoucias nuav, orovdny ditoppdyws Tov Kai éx 
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advAagoev, yepovcia Expuvev viv TOV 
kai 

dca rou Yyndioparos TeEpi TE AUT@L TpETOVO@VY 
yevésOar év Trois 


Kovow xpovors’ Oar yevéoOa kal’ 6 Te TpoyéypaTrat. 


‘Hpaxwy ‘Hpaxwyros 6 yupvaciapxos Avodwpov 
(rod) ‘Eppirrov Ilarayas 

éxel Mnvoyerns Mnvoyevous 6 &v (rex) 
éxdoy.oTHs THS TONEWS Hul@v, 

Kal Kai Tarpos éx Tpoyovwy Tipiov, THs Ex TaLdds 
HAtKias Hymevos evTAaKTws [xai duxai- (?) 

ws mepi Te TO Oos Kai THY AoLTHY Tov Biov GwHpova 
yeyovws év Kai 

ruvxavwv THs KaOnxolons atodoxns, dua TE THS apxXNS 
éauvTov orovdaiov xa(i) 

TH €ipeOn Kai eis TE TOU TaY 
Kai ths tarpidols mpds Te 

roxpatopa Kaicapa SeBacrov xai T'atov rov vidv abrov, éréXecev 
Thy tpecBnav Kai Tay yepovTwr 

émitux@s, of b€ yepovres Kai avTov Kai vuv 
Expwav, Tav évvouwy 

xpovwv, Kai Oar abrov ixove 
évow érixptow, yevoulévns THs 

avabécews TH yepovoia ériunoev 
‘Mnvoyernv rov My[voyevous 

avipa xadov kai ayabov, tpecBevoavra dé kai is ‘Pwunv mpds Tov 
YeBacrov kai T'aiov vidv abtlov xai mpds 

rovs 7(y)euovas Kal THs yepovoias éwLTUX@S, apeTNs 
évexa Kai evvoias eis qv. 


Xapivos Xapivou Ilepyaunvos, 6 apxrepeds Deas Abtoxpa- 
topos Kaicapos viod 

&pxover Boudry xaipew" apxarperixns cvvaxBeions 
Kai amd tev é- 

xarov k(al) avépa@v érnvéxOnoav tov Kad’ Eros Exduxov 

Anvev Mnvoyevnv tov Mnvoyévous tov yar, 
dia abrou is rhv ’Agiav [ebdn- 

Nov Kai dua TO THY apxnv abrov reredeKevar KaBapas Kai 
ikove evordw (é)rixpliow 
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hv Kai dvateOnvar Gv BovAnTat THs ’Acias, Ed’ Hs Kal 
oi éxi “Acias "EX(A)nves Eriunolay 

Mnvoyevny tov Mnvoyévous Lapdravor, 
THY apxny Ka(O)apas 

Tn bu’ Kal yeypadapev byeiv abrov 
iva idnre. 

Anpunt pros ‘HpaxXeidov Macraupeirns, 6 apxrepeds ‘Pans xai 
Ab’roxparopos Kaicapos viov LeBala- 

Tov, Sapd.avav apyxovar BovdAn xaipew’ Mnvoyéevnv lotdwpov 
tou Mnvoyévous tov 

émnvexOnoay apxatpeoimy oi Eri THs Acias “EAAnves bra 
THY Kai Tepi TavTa 

avabeivar T® Mnvoyévn év av BovAn- 

Tat Tav THs ’Acias TOrwy yevouerns Exvypagns’ oi THs ’Acias 
"EdAnves étiunoavy Mnvoyévny 

tov Mnvoyévous Lapéiavov, avépa ayabdv kai TH 
’Acia’ 

“Edotev rots rns ’Ac(i)as "EXAnow" Tov 
‘Pauns kai Av’roxparopos Kaicapos 

Geov LeBacrov Piriornovs tov Tov 
pov 

Mnvoyerns tov Mnvoyéevou(s) Lapédravos, ayabds kai 
TWaTpids 

arodoxns ave Evi TE KaXOKAYabia Kal Kai TpEecBnats 
Tais mpos Tov LeBaorov xai Tne 

EVTETLOTEVLEVWY Apxnwy TioTer, Kai ExdiKos 
devTEPOV aYVas Kai 

A@; "Acias mpayuacw mpoondpevoer, ovdéva Katpov Tpds 
TO ovvg¢epov ‘EX(A)nvwv rapteis 

xpwperos orovdn, Ed’ ois Sikatds ikove 
érixptow, RV 

kai avareOnvar 7 av BovAnrac Ts ’Agias yevouévns 
ypagns’ ot ’Acias 

"EdAnves Mnvoyerny tov Mnvoyévous Lapédiavdv, 
debTecov Exdixov, Kal ava- 


oTpagevta ayras Kai ouvpepovtws ’Acia, aperns Evexa Taons. 


"Edotev tots ths ’Acias "EXAnow, Mapkov ’AvTwvriov 
Aeridov Ovatipnvov, Tov Kai 
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aywvoberov Biov Trav peyadwv LeBacrav Karcapnwv 
‘Papuns kai Avroxpatopos Kaicapos 

viov VeBacrov, apxrepews peyiorou kai THs TaTpidos Kai 
Tou olyTavTos avOpwrwr 

yéevous’ érel Mnvoyerns tov Mnvoyeévous Lapéravos, avnp 
yevous évdotorarou 

apxnwy Kai lepwovvarv, 

oas Te Kal rov LeBacrov Kaicapa re Tov Kowov 
‘EAAnvwr Kai Ths Kal TavTa 

<kal mpornkovTws Kaas ra 
TEpLext, yevouevos Kai THs 

’Acias 70 TpiTov ExdiKos, Kal avacTpadeis ayvas Kai cuvdepovTws 
tois Ths "Agias Tpayyuacu, ws 

wadtora aitov wap’ ddrov & Tais 
apxapecia, dixavwov Kal 

paptrupnoa T@ avdpi Ste ovderoTE THS ’Acias 
alei tore aitios Tav- 

ros ayabov yiverac’ bc’ 6 5€5(6)xOar trav 
reTiunobar ixdve yparTn evoThw 

émixpiow, Kal avareOnvar & Gv THs ‘Acias 
yevouerns of rns ’Aci- 

as “EXAnves ériunoav Mnvoyernv rov Mnvoyévous 
Vapd.avov, yevouevov Tpis é[x- 

duxoyv Kai avactpa¢evta Kai akiws Tov yévous, aperns evexa 
Kai 

‘Iaidwpov Mnvoyévous rov “lodwpov rov vidv 
Tats KadXioTats 

éXriow, Kai avareOnvar ixdva évordov ay 
BovAnrat "Acias Mnvo- 

6 yevouerns oi rhs ‘Acias 
"EdAnves Mnvoye- 

vous Tov rov Mnvoyévous vidv, THY TOU TaT pds 
avrov mpos orovdny 

re kai aperns évexa Taons’ éfivai Te TH Mnvoyern ra ida 
Tipia Kal Ta T@Y Tpoyovwy ev 

évxapatar Kal aitw ev Gv 
Bovrnbn rns TONKs> lep@ avacrn- 

cat, meudOnvac rovde Trov avTiypadov Tpos 
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"Edoé(€)v Bovdn av elonv(y)ecAav of arparnyoi 
Nuxouaxou 6 kai Netkouaxos kai Mwyéerns 

kai Ilapéadas Mooxiwv’ Mnvoyerns 
Mnvoyévous, 6 Exdixos TO Tpirov THs ’Agias, 

avnp ayabos kai ev'yevns, THS NALKias TeEpi 
apeTnv, TEAELOS YEyoveEY, 

revleis TE Tapa THs TaTpidos apxas Tiymwratas & Tacats 
avéorpamrat ayvas Kal Kai 

TisT@s, mpecBevoas Te Te TOV LeBacrov Kai Tovs 
KadXioTots 

THY TaTpida THY GUYPEPOVTWY KEKOOUNKE, TH TE 
mapa Tots 

yrwoe niiwrar tpis Ths altns apxns dra Biov miorov Kai 
ayaba kai avipnav, éd’ ois Bov- 

avrov Kai Tw iepoTpevas THY Ilepyaynvav 
iepwotvnv aptac Expive Tiunoar’ de- 

reriunobar airov ixove xadkn, 7s avarebcions Ev TH ayopa 
appotovaar é[m- 

ypagny, av'rov Kai Tov vidv ikove 
evoT Aw éEtixptow, ns avareBions év 

T@ TYXiv THS Tpognkovons 
émeTpaTn Te al’Tw TO 


évxapatar Kadas ot “EXAnves 


"Edokev rn BovAn av Xpvadyovos Xpvaoyovov 
vewrepos Orwas, 6 ypau(u)areds Tou dnuou 

TO devTEpov Kai avTapxwy orpatrnyav’ EreNOOvTes of EV 
T@ lep@ tov Te 

kai tns “Apréucdos oixovvres HTHoavTO Evexav Kai Gv 
eb Mnvoyevolus 

tov tov Mnvoyéevous, avipds ayabod xai mapa Te TH 

doxns TE Kai wapTrupias Kai mapa Trois “EAAnow of Tpis 

éErixpvoov Tov viov ab’rov avabivar 
avrois ‘lowdwpouv tov Mnvoyévous Tov 

"Iotdwpov xai Bovdky dia re Tov 
Mnvoyerny kai dca airoupévous 

avareOnvar ikova avrou iep@ rns "Apréucdos, éd’ 
ns Kai yevéoOar oikeiav 
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TRANSLATION 


The League of the Hellenes in Asia, the People of the Sardians 
and the Chamber of Elders honored Menogenes, son of Isidorus 
the son of Menogenes, as hereunder written: 

I. Onthe report of Metrodorus, son of Conon, Cleinias, Musa- 
eus and Dionysius, generals: WHEREAS Gaius Julius Caesar, the 
eldest of the sons of Augustus has, as was ardently desired, 
assumed in its full splendor the pure white toga, in lieu of 
that with the purple border, and all people rejoice to see the 
united prayers ascending to Augustus on behalf of his sons: and 
WHEREAS our city, in view of so happy an event, has decided: 
Tuat the day which raised him from a boy to the completeness 
of manhood shall be a sacred day, on which annually everyone 
shall wear wreaths and festal apparel, when the generals of the 
year shall perform sacrifices to the gods, shall, through the 
sacred heralds, make supplications for his welfare, and shall unite 
in consecrating an image of him, which they shall instal in his 
father’s temple; THat on the day when the city received the 
good news and when the decree was adopted, on that day, too, 
wreaths be worn and sumptuous sacrifices be offered to the gods; 
and THaT an embassy respecting these matters be sent to Rome 
to congratulate him and Augustus; REsoLveD by the Council 
and the People: THatr ambassadors chosen among the most 
eminent men be despatched to bear salutations from the City, 
to present to him the copy of this decree sealed with the People’s 
corporate seal, and to discourse with Augustus respecting the 
common interests of Asia and of the City. 

(The ambassadors chosen were Iollas, son of Metrodorus, and 
Menogenes, son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes. ) 

Il. Imperator Caesar Augustus, son of the god, supreme 
pontiff, vested with tribunician authority for the 19th year, to 
the Magistrates, Council and People of the Sardians, greeting: 
Your ambassadors, Iollas, son of Metrodorus and Menogenes, 
son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, had audience of me in 
Rome and presented the decree sent by you, wherein you make 
known your resolutions in respect to yourselves, and congratulate 
me on the coming to full manhood of the elder of my sons. I com- 
mend your earnest endeavor to demonstrate to me and all mine 
your gratitude for the benefits conferred on you by me. Farewell. 

III. On the report of the generals: WHEREAS Menogenes, 
son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, assessor of taxes for the 
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year now ending, a gentleman by birth, discharged his official 
duties with care and energy, and was sent to Rome as ambassador 
to Augustus Caesar, to Gaius Caesar the eldest of his sons, and to 
the other personages to whom he conveyed the decrees on behalf 
of the City and of the League of the Hellenes; and WHEREAs he 
performed this embassy with great dignity in a fashion worthy of 
the city, and at his audience with Augustus expressed the city’s 
joy on Gaius’ account and its loyalty to all his house; and 
WHEREAS he appeared before the duly convened assembly of the 
People and reported upon his embassy, and the People, having 
received him and from the replies that he brought back hav- 
ing learned his diligence and care, were moved to honor him: 
RESOLVED by the Council: TuHart his honors be postponed till 
the legal time, but that the People’s testimony to him be 
declared by this decree and that on these grounds also he be 
held in the highest esteem. 

IV. On the report of the generals: WHEREAS Menogenes, son 
of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, member of the Council, and 
designated in the year now ending by the League of the Hellenes 
in Asia as its advocate, a man full of zeal for his native city, 
has in everything shown his loyalty to the interests of the People 
by serving as ambassador and advocate and by spending money 
for its benefit; and WuHerREAs, on behalf of the Hellenes, the 
People, and our Chamber of Elders he proceeded to Rome, to the 
god Augustus Caesar and to his son Gaius Caesar, and thus by 
the replies that he brought back from Augustus shed great dis- 
tinction on those who sent him out; and Wuereas for upright 
and faithful conduct, worthy of his family, in the offices and pub- 
lic burdens conferred upon him by his native city, he is held in 
the highest esteem, for which reason, as well as for his general 
conduct and for his loftiness of character in all things, the 
People were moved to honor him; now that it is the legal time, 
RESOLVED by the Council and the People: TuHat he be com- 
mended, that he be honored with a painted portrait on a gilt 
shield and with a marble portrait-image, and that these be set 
up in the market-place and inscribed as follows: 


The People honored Menogenes son of Isidorus 
the son of Menogenes, who went to Rome as am- 
bassador to Augustus Caesar and to his son 

Gaius Caesar; who was advocate of the Hellenes; 


and whose conduct was upright and faithful. 
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V. Heracon, son of Heracon, warden of the gymnasium of 
the Elders, and Apollonius Patagas, son of Diodorus, the son 
of Hermippus, auditor, made this motion: ‘WHEREAS the 
report upon his embassy has been made by Menogenes, son of 
Isidorus the son of Menogenes, assessor of taxes of our city for 
the year now ending, a man rich in all noble qualities, who, in 
the offices entrusted to him by his native city, has acted with care, 
faithfulness and integrity; and WHEREAs on these grounds, and 
because of the self-restraint and propriety of his general life, he 
has received from the People and the Chamber of Elders the 
esteem that is his due, for his embassy on behalf of the City and 
of the League of the Hellenes to Augustus, to Gaius the eldest of 
his sons and to the other leading men; and WHEREAS he has 
delivered replies which are worthy of our Chamber, and has 
shown kindly zeal in upholding its prestige even in the eyes of 
the leading men; and WHEREAS the Chamber of Elders, having 
received him with favor, has decided now by its decree to testify 
its genuine and fitting commendation, and to take steps at the 
proper time for paying him the honors due to him; RESOLVED: 
that it be done as above written. 

VI. Heracon, son of Heracon, warden of the gymnasium, 
and Apollonius Patagas, son of Diodorus the son of Hermippus, 
auditor, made this motion: WHEREAS Menogenes, son of Isi- 
dorus the son of Menogenes, assessor of taxes of our city for the 
year now ending, a gentleman and son of a father honored for 
his lineage, has from childhood displayed decorum and justice (?) 
in his character and in the sober tenor of his general life, has 
proved in all respects an excellent man, has received that esteem 
which is his due, and, through his official acts, has shown zeal 
and loyalty to his native city; and WHEREAS, when chosen to go 
to Rome, on behalf of the League of the Hellenes and of his 
native city, as ambassador to Imperator Caesar Augustus and 
to Gaius his son, he successfully performed his mission on behalf 
also of the Elders; and whereas on a former occasion the Elders 
commended him, and now that the legal time has come, have 
decided also to honor him; ReEsotvep: that he be honored with 
a painted portrait on a gilt shield to be placed in the Hall of 
the Elders, and to be thus inscribed: 
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The Chamber of Elders honored Menogenes, son of 
Isidorus the son of Menogenes, a gentleman, who 
went with success to Rome on behalf also of the 
Chamber of Elders, as ambassador to Augustus, 

to Gaius his son, and to the other leading men; in 
recognition of his noble qualities and of his 

loyalty to the Chamber. 


VII. Charinus, son of Charinus, citizen of Pergamum, high- 
priest of the goddess Rome and of Imperator Caesar Augustus, 
son of the god, to the Magistrates, Council, and People of the 
Sardians, greeting: A meeting for the election of officials having 
been convened, and the hundred and fifty men from the cities 
having assembled, they were unanimously moved to honor 
Menogenes, son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, your fellow- 
citizen, advocate for the current vear of the League of the Hel- 
lenes in Asia, for his conspicuous loyalty to Asia, and for having 
discharged his official duties with integrity and for the public 
good, with a painted portrait on a gilt shield to be placed in any 
city of Asia that he may wish and to bear this inscription: 


The Hellenes in Asia honored Menogenes, son of Isidorus 
the son of Menogenes, citizen of Sardes, the advocate, 
who discharged his official duties with integrity 


and for the good of Asia. 


We have therefore written to you about his honors for your 
information. 

VIII. Demetrius, son of Heracleides, citizen of Mastaura, 
high-priest of the goddess Rome and of Imperator Caesar Augus- 
tus, son of the god, to the Magistrates, Council and People of 
the Sardians, greeting: At their meeting for the election of 
officials, the Hellenes in Asia were moved to honor Menogenes, 
son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, your fellow-citizen, for his 
noble qualities and for the loftiness of his character in all respects, 
with a painted portrait on a gilt shield, which Menogenes may 
place in any spot in Asia that he may wish, inscribed as follows: 

The Hellenes in Asia honored Menogenes, son of 


I sidorus the son of Menogenes, citizen of Sar- 


des, a man good and conferring henor on Asia. 
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IX. It was resolved by the Hellenes in Asia, on motion of 
the high-priest of the goddess Rome and of Imperator Caesar 
Augustus, son of the god, Philistes, the son of Apollodorus the son 
of Apollodorus, lover of his city, citizen of Smyrna: WHEREAS 
Menogenes, son of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, citizen of 
Sardes, a good man, is in his native city held in the greatest 
esteem for his gentlemanly qualities, his loftiness of character, 
his embassies to Augustus, and the faithfulness shown in the 
offices entrusted to him; and WHEREAs, having been elected 
advocate for a second term, he has honestly and carefully watched 
over the concerns of Asia, neglecting no opportunity but dis- 
playing all zeal to promote the interests of the Hellenes; now 
therefore he deserves to be honored with a painted portrait on 
a gilt shield, to be placed in any city of Asia that he may wish, 
and to bear this inscription: 


The Hellenes in Asia honored Menogenes, son 
of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, citizen of 
Sardes. advocate for a second term, who con- 
ducted himself honestly and for the good of 
Asia; in recognition of all his noble qualities. 


X. It was resolved by the Hellenes in Asia, on motion of 
Marcus Antonius Lepidus, citizen of Thyatira, the high-priest 
and president for life of the great Augustan Caesarean games of 
the goddess Rome and of Imperator Caesar Augustus, son of the 
god, supreme pontiff, father of his country and of the whole 
human race: WHEREAS Menogenes, son of Isidorus the son of 
Menogenes, citizen of Sardes, member of a most illustrious 
family which has done many good deeds for its native city in 
the offices and priesthoods entrusted to it, served as ambassador 
to Augustus Caesar on behalf of the League of the Hellenes and 
of his native city, and fulfilled all his tasks well and in a fitting 
manner as shown by the tenor of the replies: and WHEREAS he 
became for a third term advocate of Asia, acquitted himself 
uprightly and with advantage to the interests of Asia, and has 
in consequence been especially commended and exceptionally 
honored in the assemblies for the elections of officials; and 
WHEREAS now again it is fitting to bear this man witness that 
he never fails in his duty .o the general interests of Asia, but is 


always a prime mover in all good; therefore ResoLtvep by the 
League of the Hellenes: Tuatr he be honored with a painted 


| 
| 
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portrait on a gilt shield, to be placed in any city of Asia that 
he may wish and to bear this inscription: 


The Hellenes in Asia honored Me nogenes, Son of 
Isidorus the son of Menogenes, citizen of Sardes, 

who was advocate three times, and who acquitted him- 
self faithfully and in a manner worthy of his 


lineage; in recognition of all his noble qualities; 


and that Isidorus, son of Menogenes the son of Isidorus, citizen 
of Asia, his son born with the fairest hopes, be also honored; 
that a portrait of him on a gilt shield be placed in any city of 
Asia that his father Menogenes may wish, inscribed as follows: 


The Hellenes in Asia honored Isidorus, son of 
Menogenes the son of Isidorus, citizen of Asia, 
the son of Menogenes, on account of his father’s 
zeal and loyalty toward Asia; in recognition of 
all his noble qualities; 


that Menogenes be authorized to engrave on a marble stele his 
own honors and those of his ancestors; that he be permitted to 
set that stele up in any city or sacred precinct of Asia that he 
may wish; and that the copy of this decree, sealed with the 
sacred seal, be sent to the Sardians. 

XI. It was resolved by the Council, on the report of the 
generals, Posidonius, son of Nicomachus, called also Neicomachus, 
Mogetes, Pardalas, and Moschion: WHEREAS Menogenes, son 
of Isidorus the son of Menogenes, advocate of Asia for a third 
term, a good man of noble birth, has from his earliest years been 
zealous in good deeds; has shown himself a perfect man; has been 
entrusted by his native city with the most honorable offices, in 
all of which he has acquitted himself uprightly, carefully and 
faithfully; has served with success as ambassador to Augustus 
and to the other leading men; by their excellent replies has pro- 
moted the interests of his native city; and has been so conspicuous 
among the Hellenes for his knowledge that he has thrice been 
considered worthy of the same office on account of his faithful 
conduct, high character and manliness; for all of which reasons 
the Council has commended him and has also decided to honor 
him for having discharged with proper devotion the duties of 
the priesthood of the Pergamenes; REsoLVEpD that he be honored 
with a bronze portrait-effigy to be set up in the market place 
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and suitably inscribed; and that his son, Isidorus, also be 
honored with a painted portrait on a gilt shield to be placed 
in the Hall of the Boys and to bear an inscription correspond- 
ing with the terms of this decree. 

(Permission was also given him to engrave the decree on a 
stele, as the Hellenes in their decree provided.) 

XII. It was resolved by the Council with regard to the 
report of Chrysogonus Opinas the younger, son of Chrysogonus, 
clerk of the People for a second term and vice-gerent of the 
generals: WHEREAS the Residents in the sacred precinct of Zeus 
Polieus and of Artemis applied to us, and because of their grati- 
tude for the benefits received by them from Menogenes, son of 
Isidorus the son of Menogenes, a good man, possessing the 
highest esteem and testimonials from his native city, as well as 
honors from the Hellenes who have now thrice made him their 
advocate, petitioned that leave be given them to set up a painted 
portrait on a gilt shield of his son Isidorus, the son of Menogenes 
the son of Isidorus, citizen of Asia: and WHEREAs the Council, 
for the sake of his father, Menogenes, and of the petitioners 
granted this leave: REsoLvep, that his portrait be set up in 
the sacred precinct of Artemis and that it also bear its own 
suitable inscription. 


ANALYSIS AND IMPORTANCE OF INSCRIPTION 


This stele bears in a script well cut and almost as fresh as 
new, a collection of public resolutions awarding distinctions to 
Menogenes. It resembles the Iollas pedestal (A./.A. XVII, 
1913, pp. 29 ff.), only Menogenes engraved all these resolutions 
in extenso, whereas Iollas summarized his by adding up all the 
statues, portraits, ete. 

It contains a letter from Augustus to the Sardians, 5 B.c. (ID), 
two letters to the Sardians from the president of the Union or 
League of the cities in the province of Asia, xowdv ’Acias (VII, 
VIII), two decrees of that Union (IX, X), three decrees of the 
Sardian Council (III, XI, XII), two decrees of the Sardian Elders 
or yépovres (V, VI), two decrees of the Sardian Council and People 
(I, IV). All are connected with incidents in the career of the 
Sardian citizen, Menogenes, one of the ambassadors sent by the 
Sardians to congratulate Augustus on the coming of age of his ' 


grandson Gaius (January, 5 B.c.). After this, Menogenes was 
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for three consecutive years advocate, é&éuos, of the Union or 
League above mentioned, and, probably for one year only, priest 
of Rome and Augustus at Pergamum. While overmuch space is, 
as usual, taken up with honorific verbiage, yet on several points 
these documents give vaiuable information: 

I. They throw light on the relations of the cities of Asia to 
Rome and to Augustus. He is still no more than one among 
the leading statesmen (ll. 58, 74, 124), but to him are referred 
questions affecting Sardes and the province of Asia (Il. 20, 25, 
104). 

II. As to the Koinon, we learn (a) the names of the four 
high priests who successively presided over it from September 
23, 5 B.c. to September 22, 1 B.c.—the only such series known 
to us in the whole history of that federation; (b) the fact that 
Menogenes was its advocate for three years. 

III. Respecting Sardes itself, we are informed (a) as to the 
board of strategi and the town-clerk (ypauuareis); (b) as to the 
Chamber of Elders (yepovcia) and its officials; (¢) as to the tax- 
assessor (exdoyiorns); (d) as to the temple of Zeus Polieus being 
within the same precinct as that of Artemis; (e) as to the prob- 
able existence of an association composed of dwellers in that 
precinct. 

DATE 


The dating of most of the documents is fairly certain, owing 
to the fact that No. I must date from the spring of 5 B.c. and 
No. X not earlier than 2/1 B.c., while between those limits the 
dates of the Nos. II to IX can be assigned from internal evidence. 
Inschriften von Priene, No. 105 (=0.G.I. 458) of 9/8 B.c. shows 
that the Asian year began on September 23, and that the elections 
(apxapeciac) were held not less than 50 days before this, i.e. about 
August 1 (ll. 82-84). We may then approximately date our 
documents as follows: 

September 23, 6 B.c., to September 22, 5 B.c. being the year 
in which Menogenes was é&Aoy.oT7s and went to Rome, Metro- 
dorus, Cleinias, etc., being strategi (this is probable, although at 
Sardes the official year is not known). 

No. I. Dated just after receipt of the news (7.e., about April 
1, 5 B.c.) of Gaius’ deductio in forum which took place about 
January 1, 5 B.c. (ef. Gardthausen, Augustus und Seine Zeit, I, 
p. 1120). 
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No. II. Dated about July 1, 5 B.c., just after Augustus was 
vested with tribunician power for the nineteenth time.' The 
title “Cos. XIL”’ is omitted, probably because Augustus resigned 
the consulate soon after Gaius’ coming of age (Suet. Augustus, 26, 
Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti.* p. 52). 

Nos. III and V. Dated about September 1, 5 B.c., just when 
Menogenes had got home from his embassy; sixty days are an 
ample allowance for each of his journeys to and from Rome, cf. 
Friedliinder, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms® II, pp. 
31-2; C.I.L. XI, 1421, 1. 25; Riepl, Das Nachrichtwesen des Alter- 
tums mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Rémer, 1913, pp. 217 ff. 

September 23, 5 B.c., to September 22, 4 B.c.=the year in 
which Menogenes was ééuos for the first time, and Charinus 
was high-priest. 

Nos. IV and VI. Probably dated soon after beginning of 
Asian year, 7. e., about October-November, 5 B.c., for the riai, 
formerly delayed, would probably be awarded as soon as it was 
legal to award them. 

No. VII. Probably dated early in August, 4 B.c., while Me- 
nogenes was still (rov Eros Exdixov), and the éxxAncia 
apxatperixyn (1. 76) would be that of August, 4 B.c. 

September 23, 4 B.c. to September 22,3 B.c., =the year in which 
Menogenes was é&écxos for the second time, and Demetrius was 
high-priest. 

No. VIII. Probably dated in August or September, 3 B.c., 
for the apxarpecia (1. 85) seem to be those of August, 3 B.c. 

September 23, 3 B.c., to September 22, 2 sp.c.=the year in 
which Menogenes was é&éixos for the third time, and Philistes 
was high-priest. 

No. IX. Probably dated late in 3 B.c. or early in 2 B.c., 
after Menogenes had completed his second term as éécxos, but 
before the xowdv had received news of Augustus’ being named 
pater patriae in February, 2 B.c. 

September 23, 2 B.c., to September 22, 1 B.c.=the year in 
which Menogenes was priest of the Imperial municipal cult at 
Pergamum, and Marcus Antonius Lepidus was high-priest. 

No. X. Probably dated late in 2 B.c., after Menogenes had 
completed his third term as éxéixos, and the apxarpeciae (1. 107) 


This lasted from June 27, 5 B.c., to June 26, 4 B.c. (ef. Ins. Br. Mus. 


522, notes 
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are probably those of August, 2 B.c. No. X would thus be the 
first of our documents in which pater patriae could be mentioned. 

No. XI and No. XII were probably passed at the end of this 
year, for 6 &é.uxos 76 rpirov (1. 121) need not mean more than 
ot rpis #6n, etc. (1. 136), and does not seem necessarily to imply 
that Menogenes was actually serving his third term when No. XI 
was passed. Probably Posidonius, ete., were strategi, and 
Chrysogonus clerk in this year, though of course it is possible 
that the official year of Sardes did not correspond with that of 
Asia. 


COMMENTARY 


Line 1. To xowdv trav éxi rns ’Acias ‘EXAnvwr (also in ll. 40, 77) 
a common expression in Greek inscriptions of Roman times 
from Asia Minor. It is the full title of the League! of the 
cities of Asia, more shortly expressed as 76 xowdv rav ‘EAnvwr 
(ll. 32, 58, 68, 104, 109), or of éxi rns ’Acias "EXAnves (I). 80, 85, 
87, 89, 96, 99, 110, 115), or of “"EdAnves (Il. 43, 51, 94, 125, 131, 
136), or 9 ’Acia (Il. 20, 78, 80, 87, 88, 94, 106, 108, 116, 121). 
In many other inscriptions these forms and 76 xowdv trys ’Acias 
also occur (ef. O.G.I., No. 458, note 24 for many examples; ef. 
Syll. No. 677; Wiegand, Milet, 1908, Heft. II, p. 101, No. 3). 
In Cagnat, Ins. Gr. ad res Rom. pert. III, No. 603, i. 15, No. 671, 
l. 6, we have 76 xowdv rav émi rns ’Acias ‘EAAnvwv; in Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, p. 127, 76 xowdv ard rhs ’Acias 
‘EAAnvwv; in O.G.I. No. 490, 1. 12, we have 7d THs 
’Agias; in No. 504, ll. 15, 16, 7d @vos. It would seem as if all 
these expressions meant the same thing and were used at the 
same time. From Mark Antony’s letter to this body (Class. 
Rev. VII, 1893, p. 477), it has been inferred that he was its 
organizer, about 40-32 B.c. (Hermes, XXXII, 1897, pp. 515-18), 
but the name, 70 xowdrv trav ‘EAAnvwr, has been found to occur 
as early as 56—50 B.c. (ef. Wiegand, Wilet, Heft. II, p. 101, No. 3, 
1.43. On the xowor cf. also Ramsay, C.B. 1, p. 478; Chapot, La 

1 It is difficult to translate the word xowdvy (= Latin concilium or conventus), 
which means common council or assembly or federation or union or league, 
most of these words being too formal and definite, whereas the xowév of Asia 
was an organization of town representatives with certain religious duties and 
observances thereto attached. We have adopted in the translation the word 
“league” because it is applicable to gatherings political, religious, or even 
athletic 
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Prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, pp. 464 f.). For the number of cities 
belonging to it, see below |. 77. 

L. 4. On yepovoia cf. commentary on 1. 52 and on No. 27, 
A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 68-69. Add to references there San 
Nicolé, Aegyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemder und 
Romer, 1913, I, pp. 40 f.; Lévy, R. Et. Gr. VIII, 1895, pp. 203 ff. ; 
Ziebarth, Das Griechische Vereinswesen, pp. 113-116; Liebenam, 
Stddteverwaltung, pp. 565 f. 
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L. 4. Mnvoyernv. Since he held the priesthood of Rome 
and Augustus at Pergamum (infra |. 127) soon after 2 B.c., 
the year in which L. Caesar came of age, it seems highly probable 
that he is the Menogenes whose name occurs on the Pergamene 
coin bearing the heads and names of Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Mysia, p. 140, No. 250; von 
Fritze, Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1910, Die Miinzen v. Perg. p. 92). 
Among the Pergamene coins of about this period, one bears the 
name of ’A. Potpws, iepeis (v. Fritze, ibid; Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Coins, Mysia, p. 138, No. 238), so our Menogenes may have 
issued the coin in honor of Gaius and Lucius while serving as 
iepebs at Pergamum. He appears to have issued, about fifteen 
years later, 7.e., after the accession of Tiberius (A.p. 14), another 
coin at Pergamum bearing the words Mnvoyerns and LeBacroi 
with the heads of Augustus and Tiberius (Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Coins, Mysia, p. 140; Waddington, Fastes, No. 68). This may 
have been done during a second tenure of the same priesthood. 
There existed at Sardes, about 200 a.p., a place or building 
called Mnvoyeveioov (Mouseion, II, 1876-8, p. 25), which was 
probably (like the Avwédapeor at Pergamum, the ‘Apareov at 
Sicyon, the Zevwvnov at Thyatira: ef. K.P. II, p. 41, No. 74) 
the burial place of some heroized benefactor; and it is possible 
that he may have been our Menogenes. The name Menogenes 
(’AdéEavdpo[s] Mnvoyevou|s]) also occurs on a Sardian coin, cf. 
Babelon, Jnv. Wadd. 5212: Brit. Mus. Cat. Lydia, p. ¢; but it 
is so common a name in Lydia (cf. K.P. I, Nos. 78, 96, 108, 193; 
II, Nos. 81, 99) that we cannot be sure of the identifications 
suggested. 

L. 5. The name Isidorus occurs at Sardes in No. 16 
(ef. A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 52). Tots troyeypauyévors. One 
M is omitted, but a small M is inserted above the line over the 
space between M and E, as can be seen in the photographs of 
both stone and squeeze. In Le Bas-Wadd. 1221, we have 
rerysnoOar . . . Tais remais, cf. also K.P. I, 
No. 27b, 1. 14. In O. G. I. No. 338, 1. 11, ete. we have same 
form as here. 

L. 6. EicavyeXavrwy Mnrpodwpov . . . Awruaiov srparnyar. 
There was not room in the line for the last two letters of 
orparnyav, so QN is inscribed on the moulding just above HT. 
The father’s name is given with the first name (as in 1. 120), 
so that Metrodorus, son of Conon, cannot be identified with 
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the priest Metrodorus, the son of Menecrates (Mouseion, II, 
1876-8, p. 59, No. 141), nor with Metrodorus, son of Artemidorus 
(ef. ‘Ins. from Sardes,’ J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 155). The name 
Moveaios is borne by a third century Sardian M. Aip. Moveaios 
(I.G. III, 129) and appears on a Sardian coin of the time of 
Augustus (Brit. Mus. Cat. Lydia, p. ci). This Dionysius may 
have been the same as the priest of Rome Avoviows 6 ’A@nvaiov 
(Mouseion, III, 1878-80, p. 182, No. roa). The formula eicay- 
yeXavrwy . . . oTparnyav corresponds to the orparnyav eionynoa- 
pevwy of the Sardian decree in Josephus, Ant. XIV. 10. 24 (259), 
and is very frequent in inscriptions of Asia Minor; cf. Wilhelm, 
Neue Beitrdge (Sitzb. Wien. Akad. CLXVI, 1, 1911), p. 58 for 
references. We here learn for the first time that the Sardian 
board of strategi had four members (cf. ll. 120-1) who were 
elected annually (1. 12), and whose functions were sometimes 
exercised by the town clerk (ypayuuare’s rod 1.133). In III, 
ll. 28 and 39, the strategi are also mentioned, but not by name. 
The fact that the father’s name is used only with the first name 
in ll. 6 and 120 seems to indicate that the first men mentioned 
were the most important and perhaps chairmen of their respec- 
tive boards. They would correspond to the orparnyés rparos of 
other inscriptions (ef. Liebenam, op. cit. pp. 559-563). On the 
strategi in general ef. Liebenam, op. cit. pp. 286, 558 f.; Chapot, 
op. cit. pp. 236 f., 241; R. Et. Gr. XII, 1898, p. 268; B.C.H. 
XIV, 1890, p. 537, No. 2; K.P. I, p.2. At Magnesia, Pergamum, 
Temnus (cf. Cicero, pro Flacco, 44), Cyzicus (ef. Hasluck, Cyzicus, 
p. 255), ete., there were five members of the board, but at Gordus 
in Lydia, as at Sardes, the number was four (cf. K.P. I, No. 170, 
where the clerk of the people is one of the four and all four 
have their fathers’ names given). 

L. 7. Yatos *IotAvwos Kaioap. Gaius and Lucius Caesar are 
almost always named without the nomen of their gens (so here 
in ll. 43, 51; in Il. 57, 69, 73 only Taiov). We find it, however, 
in Syll. No. 354 (Hypata), in B.C.H. XII, 1888, p. 15, No. 4 
(Mylasa), and elsewhere applied to both brothers. Gaius, son 
of Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus and Scribonia, 
born in 20 s.c. and adopted by Augustus in 17 B.c. (the Kron- 
prinz as Gardthausen calls him), assumed the toga virilis on or 
soon after January 1, 5 B.c. (Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti* 
p. 52; Gardthausen, op. cit. p. 1120); and Augustus accepted his 
twelfth consulship in 5 B.c. in order to preside over the deductio 
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in forum of Gaius, just as three years later he accepted his thir- 
teenth in order to preside over that of Lucius. For the life of 
Gaius and his relations to Asia Minor, cf. O.G.I. No. 459 and the 
references given there in note 4. He was sent with proconsular 
power to quiet affairs in the Orient in 1 A.pD., was wounded in 
Armenia, and died in Lycia in 4 a.p. He received the title 
stephanephorus at Heraclea on Latmus for two years between 1 
and 44.p. Forthe cult of Gaius and Lucius Caesar see Heinen, 
Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 176-7. For monuments to Gaius ef. Le 
Bas-Wadd., No. 1194; Ins. Brit. Mus. Nos. 213 and 892; Cagnat, 
Ins. Gr. ad Res. Rom. Pert. IV, Nos. 65-68, 79-80, 205, 248, 
317; O.G.I. No. 459; for games in his honor cf. Ka:capna ra 
rWeueva Tatw: Kaicaps in Syll. No. 677=S.G.D.I. No. 3660, and 
cf. below on 1. 100. 

tav tov LeBacrov raidwy. This is the usual designation of 
Gaius and Lucius Caesar; cf. Ins. v. Perg. Nos. 384 and 475; 
Ath. Mitt. XX VII, 1902, p. 96, No. 88. 

L. 8. Sigma was omitted in xé(o)uw. eis a correction from 
de, T being cut over the A. XAaurpay properly means pure white 
(ef. toga pura or candida) as in Polybius X, 4, 8, néiov rnBervar 
eiPéws In St. James’ epistle II, 2, \aumrpa 
éons (which occurs here in |. 11, ef. also Polyb. X, 5, 1) is trans- 
lated ‘“‘ goodly apparel’’; in Luke XXIII, 11, “‘gorgeous’’; in Acts 
X, 30, “bright clothing’’; but some scholars, following the Vul- 
gate, think the meaning is “‘ white”’ (cf. Rev. XV, 6). For rnBervos 
ef. Dion. Hal. III, 61; Plut. Rom. 26. In Polybius X, 4, 8, Dion. 
Hal. II, 70; V, 47; VI, 13; Diod. V, 40, we have the feminine 
tnbevva. In Dion. Hal. II, 70 occurs repirépqdupos rHBerva, in Plut. 
Rom. 26, repiropdupos rHBevvos, and in Polybius VI, 53, 7, we 
have repiropdupos éoOys. In Plut. Rom. 25, repitopdupos is used 
alone, as perhaps in this Sardes inscription, for the toga praetexta 
or laticlavia. 

Ll. 10-11. . . . tepav. Similarly at Cumae 
the eighteenth of October, on which Augustus assumed the 
toga virilis, was a festal day (Dessau, Ins. Lat. Selectae, No. 108). 
Also the birthday of Augustus was much celebrated (cf. O.G_I. 
456, ll. 20, 29; 458, ll. 4, 22,51). At Pergamum the day on which 
Diodorus Pasparus returned from his embassy to Rome was 
made iepa (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246, 1. 36), and so also 
in O0.G.I. 332, 1. 14 was the day on which Attalus III came to 
Pergamum. For 7 for « in reAnotcay cf. examples cited on 1. 15. 
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On \aurpais (é)cOnow cf. O.G.I. 332, 1. 39; Ath. Mitt. VII, 1882, 
p. 72, 1. 39, and above on 1. 8; ac was inscribed for e, a mistake 
due to the as immediately preceding rather than to the pro- 
nunciation of ac as €. orepavndopeiv amavras. cf. Il. 14-15, 
ored(av)ndopnoa; cf. B.C.H. IX. 1885, p. 390, 1. 34, of honors 
paid to Antiochus I: xai credavndopnoa rots re cuvédpolus] Kai 
ros & TH Tavras. On the whole subject of crowns 
ef. Kéchling, De coronarum apud antiquos vi atque usu, 1914, 
especially pp. 40 ff. 

L. 12. ae is omitted at the end of zapicravac. For 6voias 
cf. O.G.I. 332, n. 15. 

LL. 13. iepoxnpixwy . . . Repeating or chanting prayers was 
one of the duties of these temple officials: ef. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 262: rov iepoxnpuvxa wera Mariov Kai 
Avwbapar ‘Hpwidov evepyéerne; Wiegand, Milet, III, No. 
145, 36: rév iepoxnpuxa rois exAnorafovew; Josephus 
Ant. XII, 2, 11: iepoxnpuxas xai Ovras kai rods of Tas KaTEvXaS 
érowotvro. Prayers by the magistrates in person seem to have 
been decreed as having special solemnity, cf, ériratavros 
orovéas kai karevxas rhs (Ins. v. Magn. 100 b. |. 17). 
The iepoxnpuxes were sufficiently important to be mentioned in 
dating documents; Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 587 a (Ephesus) ; Denkschr. 
Wiener Akad. XLV, 1897, p. 15 (Myra). For iepoxnpuxes at 
Pergamum, cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 270; XXXV, 1910, 
p. 451. 

L. 14. evavyeXioby. This is another illustration of the antici- 
pation of the Christian ebayyediac which prevailed in Asia Minor 
in the latter half of the first century B.c.; cf. Ath. Mitt. XVI, 
1891, 145, & ebayyedios etWixw|s; O.G.IT. No. 458, 1. 41, 
evavyedi{wy, and remarks of Wilamowitz, Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, 
p. 293. 7rd . . . &vpwy. This evidently refers to 
the present decree (Il. 6-20), passed on the very day on which the 
good news was received. That such rapid action was the rule 
in Hellenic cities of the period, is reported by Cicero, pro Flacco, 
7, 16 (totae res publicae sedentis contionis temeritate administran- 


tur) and 7, 17. For xvpote@a: in this sense, cf. Wiegand, Milet, 
II, No. 10, 1. 26: 76 76 & Havwviov kvpwhev; Ins. v. Magn. 
No. 100 b, |. 20: 76 crepavnddpov 

Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 788 (Cnidus), &vpwOn xeporovia & 
Bovke. This news cannot have taken over sixty days to reach 
Sardes from Rome. Gaius’ death at Limyra in Lycia was 
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known in Pisa within forty days (February 21 to April 2, 4 
A.v., ef. C.I.L. XI, 1421=Dessau Ins. Lat. Sel. 140, ll. 21, 25; 
for other instances cf. Friedlinder, Darstellungen °, II, pp. 31-2); 
so that if Gaius’ deductio in forum took place soon after January 
1 (v. supra), the day on which the news of it reached Sardes 
and this decree was passed cannot have been later than April 
B.C. 

L. 15. The right half and downstroke of the first letter 
@ can still be seen, but the letters avy are entirely omitted in 
mpecBnav for mpeoPeiav, also in ll. 69, 92, but 
in |. 35. In 1. 10 we have reAnodcay for redevodcar, 
ll. 55, 93, 103, apxnwv for dpxeiwv, ll. 86, 117, Mnvoyevn for 
Mnvoyéver, 1. 100 Karcapnwr, |. 126 avépnav for avépeiav. For n= 
e., an especial characteristic of early imperial times cf. Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVIII, 1913, p. 51 and references cited A.J.A. XVII, 1913, 
p. 35. 

L. 19. dnuocia oppayidr. On the practice of sealing letters, 
which prevailed from very early times in Egypt and among the 
Greeks, ef. Arch. f. Papfg. I, 1901, pp. 71, 74; Wilhelm, Arch. 
Ep. Mitt. XX, 1897, p. 81; Thue. I, 132, Eur. Iph. in Aul., 321; 
Lucian, Timon, 22; Le Bas-Wadd. No. 1618; Herzog, Koische 
Forsch. p. 127, No. 3; and I.G. VII, 2711, 1. 83, where dnyooia 
ogpayis is the corporate seal of the Boeotian xowov. On the 
use of seals, cf. Bonner, Cl. Philology, III, 1908, pp. 399 ff. 
diadetouevovs. Perhaps this means more than to discuss or 
talk over. It may mean to discourse or even to deliver a set 
speech; ef. Stephanus, Thesaurus, II, 1211 “orationem publice 
habere”’; ef. also Aristid. II, p. 417; Dio. Chrys. II, 1; ef. 
Herodian, III, 14, 8, of zpéoBes who zepi re eipnvns died€yorTo. 

L. 20. epi rav xown From this, and from Il. 35, 
44, 105, it appears that complimentary embassies, such as that 
of Menogenes, were sometimes used as a means of suggesting 
reforms or requesting redress of grievances. Matters of general 
interest to the province must have been discussed by the xowor. 
kal #péOnoav. The decree ends with ry wore. A footnote such 
as this was often appended; cf. Herzog, Koische Forsch. No. 
190, 1. 21: eipéOnoav mpecBevrai . . . ; Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 276; émmednrai . . . 
Mnrpodwpov may have been a son of the strategus mentioned in 
1. 6. On the name Iollas ef. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 34. There 
was not room for the letters AQPOY, so they were added in the 
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space below with a hyphen (not above as QN at end of 1. 6). 
This sign (tapaypagn) was sometimes used as a sign of abbrevia- 
tion or a mark of punctuation or between words (cf. J.G. V. 
2, 6; Wilhelm, Beitrdge, pp. 21 ff.; Larfeld, Handbuch, I, pp. 
431 f; II, p. 584; Gr. Epigr. 1914, p. 304; I.G. II, 613), but 
here it is used as a real hyphen between syllables, not words, 
and is probably the earliest example. 

L. 21. The stone reads Mnvoyerny for Mnvoyerns, a mistake 
corrected in |. 24, and Mnvoynvous for Mnvoyevous. 

Ll. 22-27. Allowing three months from the approximate 
date assigned to our first document (cf. supra) for the journey 
of the ambassadors to Rome and their interview with Augustus, 
we may date this letter soon after July 1, 5 B.c., ¢.e., just after 
Augustus had entered on his nineteenth year of tribunician 
authority, which lasted from June 27, 5 B.c. to June 26, 4 B.c. 
(ef. Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 522; Egbert, Introd. to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions, p. 124). We are told that he resigned his 
later consulships, his twelfth among them, after holding each 
of them but a few months (Suet. Aug. 26). This fact probably 
explains the omission from his titles of iraros ré 18’, which is 
used in Augustus’ letter to the Cnidians when he holds the 
eighteenth tribunician power (Dittenberger, Syll. 356, note 2 
is wrong). Complete letters of Augustus are rare. The five 
already known are: 

1. The rescript to provincial governors concerning the Jews 
(date uncertain, but before 2 a.p.; Waddington, Fastes, No. 62); 
Josephus, Ant. XVI, 6, 2. 

2. Letter to C. Norbanus Flaccus, proconsul of Asia (probable 
date 31-27 B.c.; ef. Prosop. Imp. Rom. Il, p. 415; Waddington, 
Fastes, No. 50); Josephus Ant. XVI, 6, 3. 

3. Letter to the Cnidians; Syll. 356 (=Gardthausen, IT, 
p. 309); date 6 B.c, 

4. Letter to his wife Livia (Suet. Claud. 4). 

5. Letter to Gaius Caesar, his grandson, dated September 23, 
1 a.p; Gell. XV, 7 (=Weichert, No. 18). 

The fragments of his correspondence are collected by Weichert, 
Imp. Caes. Aug. Scriptorum Rell. (1846) pp. 150-160, Nos. 1-33; 
to which collection must be added these epigraphic fragments, 
found since 1846: 

(a) Letter to the Mylasians (about 31 B.c.); Le Bas-Wadd. 
No. 441=Syll. No. 350; ef. Gardthausen, I, p. 396; Wadd. 
Fastes, No. 51. 
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(b) Letter to the Chians (about 26 B.c.); Syll. No. 355, 1. 19. 

(c) Letter to the Eresians (about 15 B.c.); J.G. XII, ii, 
531 (=Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pert. IV, 7). 

Augustus’ familiarity with the Greek language is shown by 
his having used it in twelve out of the thirty-three letters listed 
by Weichert. It is possible therefore that this letter to the 
Sardians was dictated by him. 

L. 22. Sigma is omitted by assimilation at the end of vids, 

and also before 7 in LeBaords; éextovcias is for étovoias. Before 
and after 6’ there is a punctuation mark like a small upsilon. 
$eov vids corresponds to Latin divi filius, (ef. Klio, XI, 1911, 
p. 140) and is frequent in inscriptions mentioning Augustus; cf. 
Syll. 351, 354, 355, 1. 19, 356, ete.; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, 
p. 173; C.I.G. 1810; I.G. VII, 1836, ete. apxepeits. . In the 
sense of pontifex maximus this word is often used, in early 
imperial documents, without wéyioros; so in another letter of 
Augustus (Syll. No. 356, 1. 3); of Julius Caesar (Josephus, Ant. 
XIV, 10, 2); of Augustus (ibid. XVI, 6, 2); of Tiberius (Bohn- 
Schuchhardt, Altertiimer von Aegae, p. 51); of Caligula (U/.G. VII, 
2711, 1. 21). Cf., also, 2215. In 1. 101 infra, is 
added. On dpxtepeis, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. s.v. and 
Chapot, op. cit. p. 468. 
L. 23. In this line there is an inset of two letters. apyxover 
BovAne Snuwe xaipew is a common formula at the beginning of 
public letters; cf. O.G.I. 441, 502, 509; Syll. 350; B.C.H. XVI, 
1892, p. 427; Ziemann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis 
Sollemnibus Quaestiones Selectae (Diss. Hal. XVIII), 1910, pp. 
253-258. The letter of Augustus to the Cnidians begins in 
the same way as lines 22-24, and forms a close parallel; cf. Syll. 
356: 

Airoxpatwp Kaioap vids LeSacros, apxiepe’s, | To 
dwbexatov arodederyuevos | Kai dnuapxuns TO | 
Kyidiwy Bovdn, Snuwe xaipev of Arovicros 
xai Avoviows B' rov evervxov & ‘Payne po, Kai TO 
azodortes, etc. 

L. 24. In Mnvoyérns the last letter is corrected from N to 3, Q. 
ovvérvxov. This verb, like &rvyxavew, was a technical term for 
“being received in audience”? by some great personage; e.g. €é 
"Edéow wor cvvtvxovtes, Josephus Ant. XIV, 12, 3; Kaioaps 
éxevyouevos, ibid. XVI, 4, 1; ef. Syll. 356, 1. 8: &ervxov & por, 
(ef. O.G.I. 509, 1. 7). In the letter of Marcus Antonius to the 
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xowov of the Greeks in Asia (Cl. Rev. VII, 1893, p. 477 =Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Betblatt, p. 127), ll. 5, 25, we have &rvxévros 
pow. TO wap’ Whdioua is the decree of Il. 6—20. 

L. 25. wipe is frequent for iwiv; ef. O.G.7. 502, ll. 7, 11; 504, 
1. 6; 507, 1. 6, ete.; ef. requ(a)s for ryuwas in 1. 37; woXeirny in Il. 78, 84, 
etc. cuvndecbe is used of congratulations, wor being here supplied 
from |. 24; ef. Syll. 364, 1. 13; O.GT. 441, 1. 29; 504, 1. 6; ete. 

L. 26. rov mpeoBurépov. Augustus correctly uses the com- 
parative, whereas the Sardians use the superlative (ll. 7, 31), as 
if he had had more than two sons. 

L. 27. arovs. ef. O.G.1. 458, |. 10, and A.J.A. XVII, 1913, 
p. 44. éppwode or éppwoo is a very common ending in ancient 
Greek public and private letters; universal in the letters of all 
the emperors of the first century a.p. Later a longer phrase is 
sometimes used, épp@oOar as in O.G.J. 502. In his 
letter to the Cnidians (Syll. 356) Augustus also uses éppwode; cf. 
Ziemann, op. cit. pp. 335-355, especially pp. 354 ff. For éppwao 
in private letters, cf. Witkowski, Epistulae privatae Graecae, 
passim. 

L. 29. é doyiorns. A financial official, the nature of whose 
duties is not quite clear, cf. C.J.G. 3599, 1. 26 (Assos); Le Bas- 
Wadd. 405 (Mylasa); 0.G.I. 665, n. 35; 669 (=Ins. Gr. ad res 
Rom. pert. I, 1263) n. 72 (Egypt); C.I.G. 3886 =B.C.H. VIII, 
1884, p. 237 (Eumeneia) ; B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 313, 1. 34 (Alabanda). 
Wilcken (Ostraka, I, pp. 493-5) points out that this title, being 
derived from édoyifew, denotes an accountant or auditor, 
not a collector, of taxes; whereas éxXoyeis (from éxAeyew) is 
the proper term for a collector (cf. Francotte, Finances des cités 
gr., p. 113; ef., also, Ramsay, C.B. pp. 369, 376). But in the 
following passage from Philo (de plant. 57—Cohn-Wendland) 
the éAoy.orns seems to be a collector, as well as accountant: 
Onoavpol év ois Of TaxbevTes TaV ExNoy.orai [ras] amd 
THs Xwpas This passage may imply that 
they deposited the money in the treasuries without being in 
any way responsible for its collection, but that seems unlikely. 

L. 31. rods Aourots a&vépas. - Augustus is still regarded as but 
one among the leading men of Rome; his position is not yet 
unique; ef. ll. 57-8: rolds] Aourods 1. 124: Kai rods 
Hyeuovas. 

L. 32. Besides acting as ambassador for Sardes, Menogenes 


was also representing the xowdv of the province; cf. Il. 43, 58, 
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104. His appointment in the following year as &éuos of the 
«xowov was thus natural. 

L. 34. ouvaxdeion probably denotes that the éxAnoia was 
specially called to consider Menogenes’ report. On dnuorede 
ef. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 357. One « is omitted in éxxAnoiac. 

L. 35. amodetauevos. For this verb ef. 1. 60; and for the 
corresponding noun azodoxn cf. ll. 38, 46, 56, 67, 92, 135; Ins. v. 
Magn. No. 101, 1. 74: 6 énuos arodéxerac . ; ibid. No. 113, ll. 16 f. 
kai 6 Snuos arodexouevolt] Tov avdpa HynvTac 
avrov; |. 21, & azodoxq (this difference between and arodoxn 
is still more marked in ll. 37-8, infra). Cf. also Ath. Mitt. XV, 
1890, p. 255 |. 14 (proconsular letter of 188 B.c.); XX XIII, 1908, 
p. 376, ll. 9, 10; Ins. Brit. Mus. 925, 1. 32 and Hirschfeld’s note on 
THs KaAXiorns atodox7ns. (cf. also Il. 44, 58, 105, 125). 
This was the regular term for the official reply given by a ruling 
individual or body, in answer to an embassy; ef. J.G. VII, 2711, 
1. 68 (reply of Caligula to the Boeotian évos); cf. Josephus, Ant. 
XIV, 10, 6 (replies of Roman Senate); Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 893, 
1. 45. Some of these replies seem to have been given orally, as 
well as in writing; ¢f. Senatus Consultum of Lagina of 81 B.c.: 
(B.C.H. TX, 1885, p. 447). 

L. 36. In 6e60xAac 6 is cut on the stone for o, as in I. 109. 

L. 37. aisomitted in reas. The verb is here sometimes spelt 
with «, sometimes with e; the noun with e. rods é&vvouous 
xpovous. The meaning of this phrase, which recurs in lines 47, 
70-1, is seen from the fact that, before the “legal times,” 
Menogenes is still éAoyurns (1. 29), whereas after they have 
arrived (1. 47) he is éxécxos (1. 40). To honor him after he had 
ceased to be éAoyorns for his services in that capacity is no 
longer unlawful; hence the law must have prohibited the honor- 
ing of an official during his term of office, as was the case in 
Attic law. This throws light on two passages in which the 
phrase evidently bears the same technical meaning as here: 
Moveeiov, II, 1875-6, p. 53 (= Milet, III, p. 321, where the text 
is shown to date from about 212 B.c.): wa dé xflai] Aewvidns 
Katakiws mpovoncaTw H aredavnddpov Mnvodwpov [Bov]\7 
év Tois xpovas; C.I.G. 3524 (Cyme, time of Augustus), 
1. 21: TOY EOVTWY XpoYwY .. 


uaprupiavy In waprupiay the first p is omitted. 
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L. 40. amodcxé.' For the use of «for e ef. ll. 53, 54, 73, 78, 
92, 99, 105, 108, 109, 116, 117, 128, 129, 130, 132, 133, 136, 137, 
139 and A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 36; XVIII, 1914, p. 73. 

é&xdixos. Menogenes was elected & (cf. Le Bas-Wadd. 
1221, |. 16), which is the same period as that mentioned in 1. 28; 
i.e., about August, 5 B.c., when his term as é&Aoy.orns of Sardes was 
just ending, he was arodexGeis as attorney at the annual apyxacpe- 
ciac of the xowdv. He held the office three times (ef. Il. 106, 121, 
126), 7.e., three years, since the appointment was annual (1. 77). 
Ins. v. Priene, No. 105 (=0.G.1. 458) is the only text which 
informs us as to the é&éucos of the xowov (cf. O.G.I. 458, n. 40 and 
A.J.A. XVIII, 1913, p. 41). The yepovoia of Ephesus also had 
its é&xéucos (Forschungen in Ephesos, II, p. 110, No. 20). 

L. 41. In xaié the iota is added above the line as in |. 48. 

L. 42. LeBacrdv Oedv Kaicapa. For the epithet applied 
in Asia Minor to Augustus in his lifetime, ef. Syll. 354; O.G_TI. 
533, 1. 3; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 173; XX XIII, 1908, p. 411, 
No. 45; Ins. v. Perg. 381; Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 140-175. On 
the deification of Augustus cf. O.G./. index p. 618 s. v. Augustus; 
Rend. d. R. Inst. Lombardo, 1911, pp. 4388-449; for the cult of 
Roma and Augustus in Asia Minor, cf. 1. 100 and references in 
A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 44, 45. Vergil in Eel. I, ll. 6, 7, 43 f. 
speaks of the young Octavianus as deus; and Appian V, 132, shows 
that divine honors were paid to him as early as 36 B.c. At 
first deus was perhaps only a title of honor like deus tlle noster 
Plato in Cie. ad Att. IV, xvi, but from 29 B.c. his cult spread 
widely and by the time of our inscription prevailed in most 
parts of Asia Minor (ef. Alio, XI, 1911, pp. 147 ff.). 

L. 44. sis for dore, cf. 1. 106; Jos. Ant. XIV, 16.3: ééwpjnoaro 
Loco.ov, ws Tavras xypnuatwy 

L. 45. One yu is omitted in aveorpappévos. 

L. 46. av is omitted at the beginning of avacrpognr. 

L. 48. eikéve yparrn &wordw. The iota of xai is added 
above the line as in |. 41. Cf. O.G.7. 470, 1. 26; 571, n. 4; 
767, 1. 26 and other references, A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 38-9. 
In view of ll. 114, 137, it seems-best to write é&orAw, not & d7rw. 
Menogenes was at different times honored with six of these por- 
traits (Il. 71, 79, 86, 95, 109), and his son Isidorus with three. 
Menogenes received, besides, leave to erect in the market-place 
a marble image (I. 49), and a bronze effigy (1. 128). B.C.H. X, 
1886, pp. 312-3 is a good instance of a summary of similar 
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L. 49. On ayadwar: wappapwa cf. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 38. 
ayopa (cf. |. 128). The only other epigraphic reference to this 
spot is in Moveeiov, II, 1876-8, p. 25,1. 11. The [ is a correction 
from E, by making the lines deeper cut. 

L. 50. In NeSacrov ¢€ is omitted. 

L. 52. ‘Hpaxwy. Neither of these officials is otherwise 
known. This and the next document are the earliest resolutions 
that we possess of any gerousia in Asia Minor, as well as the 
earliest evidence we have of the existence at Sardes of such a 
body. (Gerousiae are very seldom mentioned as early as this 
Augustan period, and even for the Ephesian gerousia there is no 
evidence so early as this (cf. Lévy, R. Et. Gr. VIII, 1895, 
pp. 238 and 239, n. 1. On the gerousia cf. references in A.J.A. 
XVIII, 1914, pp. 68 f. and above on 1. 4). 

L. 52. -yuuvaciapyos trav yepovrwy. Here, as in many other 
places, the director of the Elders’ gymnasium (mpeourcxor, |. 72) 
was the ‘“‘chief executive officer”? of the gerousia (cf. Hogarth, 
Journal of Phil. XIX, 1891, p. 73; Lévy, Le. p. 246). For the 
yuuvaciapxos THs yepovoias, the more usual term, which occurs in 
inscriptions of many other places, cf. Lévy, Lc., pp. 233, 240, 
246; Chapot, op. cit., p. 226; San Nicolé, op. cit., pp. 43 ff.; 
Poland, Gesch. des Gr. Vereinswesens, pp. 98 f., 401 f.; Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dict. II, 1680, 1682, notes 26, 27, 1684; Ins. v. Magnesia, 
Nos. 116, ]. 24, 164, 1. 6, yepovcias yupvacrapxnoarra; R. Et. Gr. 
VI, 1893, p. 176, trav K.P. II, 
No. 270, ll. 8, 9; and other references in Pauly-Wissowa, VII, 
1978, 1979. In Ins. Brit. Mus. 587 b (Ephesus) the gymnasiarch 
was also secretary of the gerousia. In R. Et. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 167, 
1. 8 (Iasus) he acts as ity spokesman. Other instances are col- 
lected by Lévy, l.c., and ef. also: apgavra rov (Chios: 
C.I.G 2220-1) =evidently the gymnasiarch of the Elders, with 
a slightly different title; and Ath. Mitt. XXXII. 1907, p. 260, 
49: Trav re] vewy Kai (the 
restoration being made certain by ibid. p. 313, n. 36); ef. Ins. v. 
Magnesia, No. 153: trav 

’AtoAAwvios Harayas is not otherwise known. For this form of 
double name cf. Avodwpos Tlaomapos, Ath. Mitt. XX XII, 1907, pp. 
243 ff.; and instances collected by Sundwall, Alio, Betheft XI, 1913, 
p. 266. Also cf. Xpuvcoyovos Omwas (1. 132); ’Apreuidwpos Tamas, 
C.I.G. 2943. Patagas has the Asia Minor root pete* or ptta* (ef. 
Sundwall, op. cit., pp. 178, 187), and is probably the same as the 
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name of the Persian Ilarnyias in Xen. Anab. I, 8, 1, where some 
manuscripts give Ilarayias, although the word might be con- 
nected with the Greek root Ilaray- as in Ilarayy, the earlier 
name of Amorgos in Pliny, V.H. IV, 23; ef. however Patigran 
in Ammianus XXIII, 6, 40, and Pataga in Pliny VI, 35, which 
indicate that the root is oriental. It is possible also, since 
Apollonius is presumably a Sardian, that we here have the name 
of another tribe (ef. A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 47-57). How- 
ever, since Opinas in |. 132 is probably not tribal, this seems 
unlikely. ¥ here and in line 63 is a monogram for rov, not for viov 
as is said in R. Et. Gr. V1, 1893, p. 189. Larfeld, Gr. Epigr. 1914, 
p. 276 gives examples of its use for ov only. In ‘Epyu(im) ov ex is 
omitted. For a later Sardian of this name cf. Wiegand, Siebenter 
vorl. Bericht iiber Milet, etc., Abh. Pr. Akad. 1911, p. 65, |. 20: 
"Epuirmos ‘Epyirrov Lapdiavds (temp. Caligula). Aoyorns. As the 
financial functions of the gerousia were most important (cf. 
Hogarth lc. p. 76, Lévy, Lc. p. 246), it is natural that an 
auditor (or ‘‘Finanzbeamter,’’ cf. Poland, op. cit. p. 379) should 
be one of its chief officials. In later times he was sometimes 
appointed by the Emperor; e.g., by M. Aurelius for the gerousia 
of Ephesus, ef. 508 =Forschungen in Ephesos, I, p. 121, 
No. 23, ll. 5-6. This officer is not to be confused with the 
imperial Aoycor7s Of a city =curator rei publicae (B.C.H. 1X, 1885, 
p. 72, Le Bas-Wadd. Nos. 605, 1224, 1609, 1620c, 1677 etc.; ef. 
references in K.P. II, No. 39). 

L. 53. ér(e)i. The iota is unusually tall, indicating perhaps 
that it is for «. The omission of ¢€ here may be a mistake, 
since in Il. 28, 64, 90, 102, we have évei and in |. 121 éredy 
(in |. 133, however, érén); yet the use of « for & is very common 
(ef. supra on |. 40) and the spelling may well have varied in our 
different documents. In 0.G.J. No. 470, 1. 16; Wiegand, Szebenter 
Bericht, l. c., p. 63, and elsewhere, we have évi for érei. 

Ll. 55, 56. daveorpa(u)uévov, one uw is omitted by assimilation. 
For xa@apeiws cf. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 31, 1. 20, p. 46. The read- 
ing xa(i) rn Tov Biov Kai Koouiw aywyn is made prac- 
tically certain by 1. 66, xai rot Biov cwhpova Karacrodnv 
(cf. Rh. Mus. XLIX, 1894, p. 431, tn Koouiw avacrpodn). 
Iota is omitted in xai as in Il. 41, 48, 67, though added above 
the line in Il. 41, 48. The left bar of A can still be seen on the 
stone. On aywyn ef. O.G.1. 474, n. 5; Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, 
p. 376, 1. 12; p. 380, 1. 10. 
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Ll. 56, 57. amodox#s . . . [ruv]xavovros. Cf. on |. 35 above 
and ll. 67, 92, 135. This is a frequent phrase in later Greek 
literature, cf. Polybius, I, 5, 5; VI, 2, 13; VIII, 19, 11; Diodorus, 
II, 20, 4, and 46, 2; V, 83, 3; Jos. Arch. VI, 14, 4; 1 Tim. I, 
15; IV, 9, ete. 

L. 58. (ef. ll. 59, 74, 124). This, or of 
(B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 75; Mylasa), was a usual designation 
for men of the ruling class in Rome, applied to the triumvirs, 
to members of the senate, and to the chief men of Rome (see 
Hicks’ note to Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 487, p. 152). For its appli- 
cation in Asia Minor to the Roman rulers and emperors, ef. 
references in K.P. II, No. 43. 

L. 59. The last letter should be uv, 
not s as on the stone. For the phrase see 0.G./. 458, |. 33: 
orovdny 443, 1. 14, elodéperar 

To atiwua airns, x. 7. This sentence seems to imply that the 
gerousia was conscious of its political inferiority. Only one other 
case seems to be known (cf. Wiegand, Milet, III, No. 152, p. 373) 
in which rpeoBirepo join in a decree of the people. 

L. 60. xaOnx(o)vra. The stone has w for o. 

Ll. 61, 62. & Trois xpovors. Comparing this with 
1. 70, we can see that this resolution was, like No. III, passed when 
Menogenes was still é&Aoy.orHs, and might therefore not lawfully 
receive tiyai; whereas No. VI was passed, like No. IV, when 
his tenure of this office had ceased. 

L. 63 repeats |. 52. 

L. 64. ére is omitted. 

L. 67. Of etvovy the first letter is clear on the stone. «¢ is 
omitted in «ai as in 1. 55. 

L. 68. eipéy. The stone has e« for 7, just as we often have 
n for e; ef. on |. 15. 

L. 69. ra[v yepovrwv. This restoration is certain, because 
of ts yepousias in |. 74. 

L. 70. rav e[Novrwr] xpovwv, ef. ll. 37, 47, 61, 62. In 
1. 47, where we have viv 6€ TeV xpovwr, One might 
be tempted to read the Ionic 6’ é6vrwy and here é[évrwr, since in 
C.I.G. 3524, ll. 21, 22, of about the same date we have ray é&vvouwy 
éovtwy xpovwy (cf., also, Smyth, Greek Dialects, Ionic, pp. 590, 
591). However, since the space requires seven or eight letters 
and -ovrwy is not long enough, we prefer é\@dvrwv; cf. Od. I, 16: 
éros HAG; cf., also, Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 44, 1. 18, ete.; ef. O.GT, 
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Ficgure 3.—Inscription No. 29 SarDES; Lower HALF 


444.17: dueMovros . . . xpovov; and it is possible to read 6é évTwy 
in |. 47 since we have without elision 6€ éore in |. 107, 5€ airios 
in 108, a’rod in |. 129, ete. 

L. 72. mpeoBurixa, cf. & waded, 1. 130: aptavra tov 
tixov (Chios) C.I.G. 2220-1; ef. apxwv rod rpeoBurixod, C.1.G. 4157, 
l. 4 (=A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 311, from Sinope); ef. 7d yepovrixov 
at Nysa, Strabo 649; ef. Poland, op. cit., pp. 99, 101, 363. This 
must have been the hall or gymnasium of the gerousia mentioned 
by Vitruvius (II, 8, 10) and Pliny (XX XV, 172), and in Mouseion, 
II, 1876-8, p. 25, 1. 2, yuuvaciw yepovoifas]; and may be the 
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Sardian gymnasium used for holding court in Polybius, XX XI, 
10. There probably were four gymnasia for the raides, épnBor, 
veo, and yépovres or respectively, as at Iasus, cf. R. 
Et. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 175; at Pergamum, ef. 0.G.I. 764, 1. 4, 
mpecBurépas, 1. 58, tréooapa yuuvacia and note 5 (in time of 
Tiberius, however, there were five, cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, 
p. 321). At Miletus (cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 113 f.) 
there were three, at one time four; at Thyatira, probably, how- 
ever, there were only three, cf. K.P. Il, p. 39; Rev. Phil. XX XVII, 
1913, p. 295. We cannot be sure of the number at the city of 
Sardes, since it varied in different places, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
VII, pp. 2011, 2012; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. II, p. 1682, 
notes 26, 27; San Nicol6, op. cit. pp. 42 ff.; A.P. II, p. 148; 
Aristotle, Pol. VII, 12, yuuvacia rev mpeoBurépwr. We do, 
however, learn that there were at Sardes at least a mpeoBurixdv 
and a mavécxov. 

L. 72. ém(y)padqva. The stone has E for IT, as in |. 74 in 
)euovas. 

L. 73. On is for eis ef. 1. 78 and A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 73. 

L. 74. éaz[nv. In 1. 27 occurs droits, in |. 136 éardv, but in 
ll. 41 and 67 éavrov; ef. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 44; Ath. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1899, p. 173, No. 16; J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, p. 202. 

L. 75. Xapivos. This president of the xowéry is doubtless 
identical with the Pergamene ypauyareids whose name appears 
on a coin of this period (Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, p. 139, No. 
248; von Fritze, op. cit., p. 92, Taf. VIII, 14), and with the 
Charinus of Ins. v. Perg. 401, 528, and of Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 319, No. 47. The gymnasiarch Charinus of Ath. Mitt. 
XXXITII, 1908, p. 388, No. 6 (cire. 34-29 B.c.) is probably the 
same as the father here mentioned. 

6 apxiepeis xr. No other official letters of the president of 
the xowov are known, and his complete title, here repeated in 
four different documents (cf. ll. 83, 89, 99), was previously 
known only from 0.G.I. 470.'_ The only of the xowvor 
known to us earlier than Charinus is Apollonius of Aizani (Jns. 
v. Priene, No. 105, 1. 31), in 9/8 B.c. 

L. 76. &«x)xkAnoias apxaperixns (cf. ll. 85, 107, dpxacpeciac). 
One « is omitted in éxxAnoias. According to Ins. v. Priene, No. 
105 (0.G.I. 458), 1. 83, these meetings of the xowdv had to be held 

1 This épxeepets Pardalas is wrongly taken by Roscher, Ler. IV, p. 138, s. v. 
Roma, as the priest of a Sardian cult. 
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fifty days at least prior to the end of the year (September 22). 
tav [ro\ewv. This restoration is certain, because the xowwdv 
of Asia was an association of cities, not of individuals, and the 
phrase occurs in similar cases; e.g. in B.C.H. LX, 1885, pp. 387- 
390, ll. 30-1, the delegates to the Ionian xoworv are called: rods 
auvédpous tapovras ard Todewv; ibid. |. 40, 
bpwv Trav Claudius Mithridates, as delegate to the 
xowov for his city Apamea, irép rns rarpidos iwécxeto (O.G.1. 490, 
14). 

L. 77. é)xardvx(ai)v’. The reading of the stone KATONKIAN 
makes good sense, if thus corrected, and such a restoration seems 
inevitable, because the certain roAewr, restored at the end of |. 76, 
leaves room after it for only one or two letters. We could not for 
this reason read raév trav THs KaTo(«)Kia(s) avdpav, even 
if on other grounds this reading seemed possible. This infor- 
mation as to the size of the xowév meetings is both new and im- 
portant, since it tends to confirm the view of Monceaux approved 
by Brandis (Pauly-Wissowa, II, 1545) as to the cities of the 
province of Asia being one hundred and forty-four in number. 
Wiegand, Milet, II, p. 101, No. 3, gives only nine of the more 
prominent cities of the xowor, including Sardes. It may be that 
the cities represented were grouped in nine diocnoes, and that 
possibly there were sixteen cities in each—making one hundred 
and forty-four in all (cf., also, O.G.J. 458). If we assume one 
delegate each for the smaller towns, with extra delegates for the 
larger (say two extra for Ephesus and one extra each for Sardes, 
Pergamum, Smyrna and Miletus), we get one hundred and fifty 
as the total membership representing the one hundred and forty- 
four towns. On the one hand, it is probable that the smaller 
cities would have but one representative each, and on the other, 
we know from Aristides that, a century later than this, Smyrna 
had more than one representative (Arist. I, 345 [p. 531, Din- 
dorf], . . . Xpupyvaiwy . . . & TH TO 
xow@). We need, however, more evidence to solve this problem 
and to free us from conjectures. For xaé’ éros ef. O.G.I. 444, 
note 16. In 0.G.I. 458, 1. 64, we have similarly éros 


éxdixous. 

L. 78. rév rodeirny (d)uav. The stone reads jyav, but the 
point of writing the letter was to tell the Sardians how their 
citizen had been honored by the Hellenes, who were all of differ- 
ent cities and for whom the apxiepei’s speaks (cf. 1. 84, where we 
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have rov The restoration is better than 
mpodn|Aov because there is only space for four letters. 

L. 79. (é)rixpliow. € is omitted. 

L. 80. In ‘E(A)Anves one X is omitted. The use of a single 
consonant for two occurs several times. For choice of place for 
erection of monument, cf. A.P. I, p. 80; Liebenam, op. cit. p. 380. 

L. 81. In xa@apés o is cut for 6. 

L. 82. iva iénre. idnre for One for see note onl. 40; cf. 
the letter in Josephus, Ant. XIII, 4, 9, iv’ eénre. Elision does 
not always take place in this inscription, ef. on 1. 70. Otherwise 
we must read iv’ aiéjre and say that a is a mistake for «. 

L. 83. Anunrpios ‘Hpaxdeidov. This was probably a brother 
of the ‘HpakdAleiéns 6 ‘HpaxdXeidov Macraupeirns (C.1.G. 2943), who 
was priest of Zeus at Nysa!' in 1 B.c. 

L. 85. At the end of the line there is no room for a letter 
so that o was omitted in ceyuvornra. 

L. 86. Mnyvoyervn for Mnvoyeve, soin|.117. For ef. 1. 15. 

L. 89. In ’Ao(i)as ¢ is omitted. 

L. 90. In dov « was omitted, and viod was perhaps meant to be 
the reading as in 1. 101 and elsewhere in the inscription, although 
the form tot would be possible, as in O.G.I. 470, 1. 14. 

For this genitive of names in cf. S|wxAnous, Ins. 
Brit. Mus. 578, 1. 10; AvoxAnous, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, p. 394; 
MevexAnous, Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, 423,1.11. For » for e ef. on 
1.15 above. For the name ®:Aco7%s ef. C.I.G. 3081. This Philistes 
may have been father of the Smyrnean whose name (ézi @:diorov) 
appears on coins about fifty years later (Brit. Mus. Cat., Ionia, 
pp. 249, 270), but the different form of genitive makes his name 
Piriorns. 

L. 91. Mnvoyevov(s). s is omitted by assimilation with 
Lapdiavos, cf. ll. 22, 131, ete. 

L. 92. rvvxam for ruvxave is the reading of the stone, al- 
though the participle ruvxavwy (ef. 1. 135) would construe 
more easily and the stone may again have an error. In kado- 
xayaia the iota was added afterwards, above, as a correction 
between @ and a, cf. ll. 41, 48. 

L. 94. ‘EX(A)nvwv. Another case of a single consonant for 
two. 

1That this text came from Nysa, not Mastaura, is probable from the use 


of the demotic Macravpeirns, which would have had no point at Mastaura; 
ef. Waddington’s remarks in Le Bas-Wadd. 1663 c. and C.J.G. 2943. 
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L. 97. 76 debrepov Exduxov. Cf. rov éros (1. 77), Td 
rpitov éxdixos (1. 106). Hence this document, No. IX, dates 
between Nos. VII and X. 

L. 98. Cf. the end of the Iollas inscription, A.J.A. XVIII, 
1913, pp. 31 f; and for aperns &vexa raons cf. ibid. p. 47; Eranos, 
1911, pp. 180 ff. maens is often put before aperns. 

L. 99. M. ’Avra@mos Aémdos is father of the G. Julius Lepidus 
who filled this same office about twenty-five years later (Rev. 
Phil. XX XVII, 1913, pp. 294-6: Thyatira), and whose son may 
possibly be mentioned on the Sardian fragment! in Ath. Mitt. 
XXV, 1900, p. 121 (=R. Arch. 1875, p. 54). Ina later Sardian 
inscription of the time of the Antonines we have KA. ’Avr@(vos) 
Aériéos, perhaps a descendant: Mouseion, V, 1884-5, p. 58; the 
name Lepidus is found also at Sardes: ibid. II, 1876-78, p. 25. 

L.100. M. Antonius Lepidus was agonothete for life. So also, 
in O.G.I. 470, Pardalas, one of his successors. The wording of 
ll. 98-103 is very closely paralleled by O.G.I. 470, ll. 12-20. 

SeBacrav Kaicapnwrv. The fact that Lepidus is described as 
agonothete of these games—obviously the pentaeteric games of 
the xowov held at Pergamum every four years beginning with 

‘This fragment, which was rediscovered by us in a neighboring village 
and brought to the museum at Sardes, is of considerable interest, as recording 
the name of a hitherto unrecognized dpxiepeds ‘Acias with his approximate 
date. It is 0.32 m. wide at top, 0.31 m. high and 0.28 m. thick. The letters 
are larger in the first line than in others. It reads as follows (for corrections 
see AJ.A. XIV, 1910, p. 414 

?] "Iot\cov Aémidoly, rov 
érnyv| tris devrépas klai revraernpidos, 
oi ép|nBar, rHs BovdrAls éreiu- 
noaly THS avacragews 
rod yuuvacap- 
xou orparnyo|v Kai ypaupare- 
ws Tlod Kowod raly “EAA 

The restorations are largely conjectural, but those of ll. 2-5 are fairly certain. 
devrépas requires wevraernpiéos (cf. C.I.G. 2987 b, and Ins. Brit. Mus. 604, 
1. 13), and as the Flavius Isigonus of |. 6. is known from a Sardian coin, 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Lydia p. 244) to have lived under Vespasian (A.D. 79-81), the 
quadrennial period of the xowéy games can only be the thirty-second (96 a.D.), 
i. v., fifteen years after Isigonus’ appearance on the coin, since he was prob- 
ably sirategus when it was issued. In |. 2 dépxiepq is quite a usual form, 
whereas aépxiepnt[eboavra (as restored in Ath. Mitt. l. c.) is never, so far as 
known, used for adpxtepareboavra (cf. for example 0.G.J. 485, 1. 5), and cannot 


be accepted. In 1. 8 the last word is ra!y, not roli 
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29 B.c. (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 321-3)—makes it 
certain that he was apxepeds of the xowdv for part of 1 B.c., 
the year in which the eighth celebration took place. Lepidus 
was agonothete as well as priest, which his three predecessors 
were not, because the games were pentaeteric. He is also 
the first of these dpxepeis to bear in his title, after Augustus’ 
name, the words zarnp ris tarpidos, Which were not bestowed on 
Augustus till February, 2 B.c. There seems, therefore, every 
likelihood that his term of office was September 23, 2 B.c., to Sep- 
tember 22, 1 B.c., and that he presided over the S<8acra Kaioapna 
in the spring or summer of 1 B.c. The usual name of these games 
is ‘Pwuaia LeBaora or VeBaora ‘Pwyaia (O.G.I. 458, |. 59; Ath. 
Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 321-3; Roscher, Lex. IV, 137), and we 
may conjecture that the epithet Kacapna was, this year, given 
as a special compliment to Gaius Caesar who in the summer of 
1 B.c. came out to the province of Asia (cf. Wiegand, Milet, III, 
p. 250). For Y<Bacra Karoapya on coins cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, 
pp. 180, 181. Ka:capna were given in honor of Gaius, cf. above, 
note onl. 7. For games called Ka:oapna at Sardes cf. Syll. 677. 
For n=«e ef. 1.15. For the cult of Roma and Augustus cf. on 
1.42 and A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 44, 45. For the oldest inscrip- 
tional reference in Asia to the cult of Roma alone (129 B.c.) 
ef. Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 40, 42. 

L. 101. tns warpidos. After the introduction of this 
title in 2 B.c. (ef. O.G.I. 470, n. 8; Klio, XI, 1911, p. 169) only 
two high-priests of Asia besides Lepidus are known to us as 
officiating in Augustus’ lifetime. These are Ilapdadas 
(O.G.I. 470) and Taios "Iob\vuos M[ . . . Ins. Brit. Mus. 894, 
1. 42. This is the first document in this inscription to contain 
the phrase and, as explained above, our Lepidus was the first 
high-priest to include it in his official title. L. 101 is exactly like 
O.G.I. 470, ll. 14, 15. 

L. 103. The genitive jvépayabnxoros may be for the nomina- 
tive, perhaps attracted by the genitive yévous. The reference 
would then be to himself and not to his family (cf. ll. 91 f.) 
The syntax may be bad as in |. 92 and elsewhere in the in- 
scription. In our translation, however, we follow the Greek. 

L. 105. xai ravra is a case of dittography. xafas is frequent 
in Greek of Roman times but does not occur in classical Greek. 
On for ef. Tuvxan, 1. 92, and other cases of for 
cited on |. 15. 
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Ll. 108-9. aiei wore 6€ airvos ravros ayabov yiverar. Cf. similar 
phrase in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 261, dei rivos ayabod yeiverar 
warpidc [rapairws, and O.G.1. 332, 1. 55. In is cut 
for o as in 1. 36. 

L. 113. ’Aovavdy (also Il. 116, 138). In a context such as 
this the provincial ethnic is, so far as we know, unique. Can 
it mean merely, like Asianus in Cicero, that the son was an 
inhabitant of the province? It seems, at least, to show that he 
was not yet admitted to Sardian citizenship, though he may 
have had a vote in the assemblies of the xowdy. But we do 
not know how a man got this honor, nor exactly what it implied. 

L. 114. The use of évordov here and in |. 137, if not a mis- 
take, makes the adjective form preferable throughout the 
inscription, and so we have written é&ordw and not év drhw, ef. 
C.I.G. 2059, 1. 40; and above on |. 48. The syntax is loose since 
other passages show that the shield rather than the image is 
gilt. 

L. 118. orndn, xtrdX. Here is the permit under which our 
stele was engraved and set up. 7éd<s>. Thesis added by mis- 
take. The form should be as in 1. 114. 

L. 119. iepa od(p)ayiéis, p omitted. This official seal of the 
Kowov was evidently worn by the high-priest and hence called 
iepa, cf. odpayiéa Tov apxepews (Jos., Ant. XV, 11, 4) and 
adpayis Tow iepov, i.e., the seal of the temple, worn by its priest 
(Hibeh Papyri, 1, 72, 1. 5). 

L. 120. éok(e)v, € is omitted. In eionr(y)eAav E is cut for 
F as in Il. 72, 74. Tloowddmos xrrX. Of these strategi, the only one 
known is Pardalas, probably the man who between 1 and 14 a.p. 


was high-priest of Asia (A.J.A., XVIII 1914, p. 52). For a Sardian 
named Posidonius ef. Wiegand, Milet, III, p. 215, No. 75; for 


Moo xiwyv cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Gr. Coins, Lydia, p. 243, No. 59. Oné 
xai and double names, cf, references in A..J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 66, 
67; add Lambertz, Die Doppelnamigkeit in Aegypten (Jahresbe- 
richte des k. k. Elisabeth-Gym. Wien, 1911). Here it is evident 
that Posidonius was often called by his father’s name, Nicomachus 

an interesting use of the double name. Note the spelling with 
t in Nexouaxou but with e in Necouaxos, ef. ll. 37, 128, 129. 

L. 125. awoxpivacw riv warpida Cf. Arch. 
Ep. Mitt. aus Oest. 1883, p. 171, aroxpivact rarpida 

L. 127. Tepyaunvar iepwoivnv. This is the priesthood of the 
municipal cult of Rome and Augustus at Pergamum (cf. Jns. v. 
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Perg. 475, 4; 518, 4), rather than that of the provincial (xovdv) 
temple (cf. Ins. v. Priene 105, 1. 64; O.G.I. 456, n. 5). This seems 
much too vague a term for such an important post as that held 
by Charinus, Lepidus, etc., and the priest of the xowéy at Perga- 
mum was dapxiepeis x. t. d.; ef. on this whole subject Geiger, De 
sacerdotibus Augustorum municipalibus (Diss. Hal. X XIII, 1913) 
pp. 32 ff: 125 ff. It was probably while holding this office that 
Menogenes issued the coin bearing his name, in honor of Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar (see above, note on I. 4). 

L. 129. Here we have avareions, but in |. 128 avareeions. 
For a similar variation cf. 1. 120; ll. 120, 132. 

L. 130. madéu«e®. This is the gymnasium of the youngest 
boys, as distinguished from that of the elders (aides, épnBor, véor, 
and yépovres or mpeoBurixdy [cf. 1. 72] in other inscriptions being 
the four grades distinguished), and is here mentioned for the first 
time at Sardes (ef. év rye wacduxne tadaiorpar, Milet, III, No. 145, 
l. 84; Ziebarth, Aus dem gr. Schulwesen, p. 8; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XI, 1908, pp. 56, 59). 

L. 131. eiorndAnv. This is another example of the single con- 
sonant for the double, as so often in this inscription. So we 
might write eis (o)rTjAnv rather than eicrnAny as in Milet, III, 
150, |. 118, and elsewhere. 

Ll. 132, 133. Xpvodyovos. An unpublished inscription men- 
tions an eponymous magistrate of the name: éri Xpvaovyor[ov. 

Oxwas. This name is also found on Sardian coins of the time 
of Tiberius (Omwas Axcayos), cf. Mionnet, Descr. des M édailles 
Ant. IV, p. 121, No. 686; Brit. Mus. Cat. Lydia, pp. xcix, ci; 
Macdonald, Hunterian Collection, Il, p. 465.  Axcayos is the 
native name of a Lydian xing (cf. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 46). So 
Oxwas like Patagas above (cf. !. 52) is probably also a native 
name. It is probably not a tribal name. Some give a rough 
breathing, others a smooth. It seems to be connected with 
Lycian Ogavvas and Cilician O¢arns (ef. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 229), 
perhaps also with “Om.vov and ’Ormavdés (cf. Pape, s. v.), though 
these may be Greek or Latin in origin. Ozas could be a con- 
traction from ’Ormavos. The use of a single consonant for two 
is common in this inscription and for c=ca ef. A.J.A. X, 1906, 
p. 429; but the ending as rather favors the idea of a native 
form, which may also be associated with Amrmavos and such Asia 
Minor names (cf. Sundwall, op. cit. p. 52). 

avrapxwyv, cf. a(p)xovtwy avtapxovrwy Syll. 355, 1. 17; I.G. 
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VII, 2711, 1. 43: 6 . . . 
[ypau]uaréws trav ’Alxaiwy. It is natural that the ypaupareds Tov 
djuov, an Official of almost equal importance with the strateg?, 
should act as their deputy. He is often associated with them; 
e.g. K.P. 1, No. 170; Wiegand, Milet, III, No. 143, 1. 59; Ins. v. 
Magn. No. 113: yroun orparnyaév Kai Tov ypayparéws Tov 
He was probably a salaried official who managed the administra- 
tion as the town-clerk does in an English borough, while the 
strategi, like the English mayor, were wealthy men who did not 
attend much to the details of city government. Perhaps he is 
the same as the ypaupareds tis odews, cf. O.G.T. 485, n. 5. In 
ypaupare’s One uw is omitted by assimilation. 

L. 133. éréy occurs here, but éredy in 1.121. éredOovTes is a 
technical term for presenting an address or petition, cf. B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, p. 77, 1. 2; XIII, 1889, p. 24, 1. 6; R. Et. Gr. VI, 1893, 
p. 167; Milet, III, No. 150, 1. 14; No. 152, ll. 3, 19, 59; Swoboda, 
Gr. Volksbeschliisse, pp. 116 f.; Larfeld, Gr. Epig., 1914, p. 347. 

Ilokcéws Avds. This seems, from the other references, to have 
been the Sardian cult next in importance to that of Artemis, 
ef. C.I.G. 3461; O.G.I. 487, 1. 92. It is doubtful whether this 
was the temple erected by Alexander’s orders (Arrian, I, 17, 6), 
for in the previous clause (I, 17, 5) that temple seems to be 
on the acropolis and the god whom he wished to honor is said 
to have been Olympian Zeus. Zeus was worshipped at Sardes 
under various epithets (cf. Ad Ilerapny@, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 
1908, p. 156, n. 15), so the cults of Zeus Olympius and Zeus 
Polieus may have been different. It is interesting to learn 
that this temple was in the same precinct as that of Artemis, 
but excavation has as yet discovered no trace of it. 

Ll. 133, 1384. of & r@ iep® . . . olxowvres. This indicates 
an association of temple employees or officials of the humbler sort. 
Such persons often designated themselves by the place in which 
they dwelt, e.g. of 76 (Stratoniceia), New- 
ton, Discov. I, p. 789, No. 62; p. 798, No. 100; of & 79 Ueutixy 
Il\areia rexvirac (Apamea), R. Et. Gr. IL, 1889, p. 31; of & ’Edéow 
épyarac TS C.1.G. 3028; B.C.H. XIX, 
p. 556: of év rp ayopa (Ephesus), Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, Bbl. p. 165." 


W. H. Buckter, 
Jouns Hopkins Untversiry. Davip M. Rosinson. 


! We thank the Lord Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Hicks) and Professor Schulthess 
for kind expressions of their views upon our text. 
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Part III! 


Returning toward the town we may notice in a narrow vesti- 
bule, just to the west of the great fountain, a bit of ancient road. 
More paving, similar to this, was found farther to the west, when 
the foundations were being laid for the town-house in 1881.2 At 
the same time there came to light a marble house-pavement and 
abundant fragments of thin slabs of colored marbles, especially 
of porta santa, a terra cotta conduit passing beneath the paved 
street, and an interesting inscription * stating that Honoratus (?) 
and Primigenius (apparently through the munificence of Lucius 
Ocra) restored the dressing room in stucco, entirely rebuilt the 
pool, and installed a bronze basin ornamented with three prows 
of ships. These may have been the baths which at an unknown 
time were restored at an expense of 15,000 sesterces given by the 
Dastidii, father and son, in recognition of election to public 
offices, according to an inscription‘ first recorded as seen in a 
vineyard not far from here. 

The town-house formerly contained a little museum, but now 
such stones as remain are ruthlessly heaped in a damp, dark 
store-room of the basemeat. In the private office of the mayor 
is a marble statuette of an attractive bearded satyr sitting rest- 
fully upon a rock and musing in voluptuous bestiality. It is not 
unusually fine work, but the commune declined to part with 
it, some years ago, although offered an extravagant price. 

Of the two roads leading north from the town-house, that to 
the left is the road to the railway station. A short distance out 
this road, opposite the gas-works there is, on the right, a large 
flower garden, within which are short reticulate walls and a large 
paved niche (schola) of coarse opus incertum. At the left is the 
short cut down the hill towards the station, a mule path which 


1 See A.J.A. XVIII, pp. 18-31, and 185-198. 
2 Not. Scav. 1881, p. 139. XIV, 2119. XIV, 2115. 
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CIVITA LAVINIA 


1. Read from San Cennare (Sublanuvro) 
2.fredian 


3. Colle Sank 


6. Ancient road fowards Arieia 
7. tile of ancient fhealte 
0. Farza 3 Maria Maggiore 


9. Porla Netlurese (mediaeval) 


10. Supposed lemple of lereules 
Seratrice 
42. Gigantic wall ana ancient 


road fo Aslura 


Ficure 10.—P LAN or Crvita Lavinia! 


1 Figs. 1, 2 are in Part I, Figs. 3-9 in Part II. 
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presently becomes a splendidly preserved ancient road, 2.60 m. 
wide, with the curbstone in place. It descends to the northwest 
for 200 m. at a grade so steep that it is only used for pack animals, 
the wheel-traffic making a long detour. It is very likely a road 
which passed just to the north of the villa at Pozzi Bonelli (where 
the silex paving stones are plentiful), to the Villa of the Anto- 
nines and eventually joined the Appia at some point south of the 
lake of Nemi. 

From the west side of the town one gets a good view of Gen- 
zano and Monte due Torri to the north and, to the west, of Pratica, 
ten miles away, near the silvery sea, and nearer at hand, Monte 
Giove, supposed by some to have been the site of Corioli.'. After 
the extinction of that city, the neighboring territory very likely 
became in part the land of Lanuvium. The fact that the long 
slope from the foot of St. Laurence’s hill to the vicinity of this 
hill of Jupiter presents no remains of villas, while the slopes in 
other directions have shown abundant indications of ancient 
residence, leads to the conjecture that in this quarter stood the 
extensive sacred grove containing the cave of the oracular ser- 
pent.2. This negative argument, moreover, is backed by a few 
positive indications. One of the prodigies related by Obsequens* 
refers to the “‘Laurentine forest,’ which was large enough to 
afford effectual escape to some restive chickens. This name 
would apply to a wooded tract extending eastward from Pratics 
towards Lanuvium. To this day the region is called La Selva or 
Le Selve Vecchie, though no trees are to be seen.* Certain hold- 
ings in the district go by the names Dragone and Dragoncello. <A 
little abandoned church at a distance from any habitations is 
possibly a memorial of the intention of the primitive Christians 
to cure of evil influence a spot strongly infected with the pagan 
tradition. Near by was found a marble entablature of the Doric 

! Corioli was in this part of Latium, but for its exact site we have no evidence 
whatever. It passed out of existence as early as the fifth century B. c. (Liv. 
iii, 71; Plin. iii, 5,9). Monte Giove has not a single stone belonging to ancient 
times, and never has had, so far as I know. 

2 Prop. 4, 8, 3. 

3 Obsequens 24: cum Lanuvii auspicarentur, pulli e cavea in Silvam Lauren- 
tinam evolarunt neque inventi sunt. Others emend, from Val. Max. 1, 6, 7, to 
Lavinii. 

4“That a district one mile west of Lanuvium could be called Silva Laurentina 
seems impossible. For the extent of the domains of the temple cf. the brick- 
stamp SACRA LANVIO, found at Fogliano (Mél. Arch. Hist. 1905). T. A. 
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order with the early inscription’ 

FLAMINI -LEIBERTVS: IVNONE :-SEISPETE!| MATRI:REGINAE 
This came to light accidentally; with intentional probing it 
would perhaps not take long to find the very spot visited by 
Cynthia qua sacer abripitur caeco descensus hiatu. 

The castello of Civita Lavinia* does not represent any ancient 
line of fortification. It is trapeziform with the shorter side 
toward the southwest, measuring roughly only 200 m. long and 
100 m. wide. The wall, of various sorts of construction, is \ery 
thick at the ground level, but tapers up to a horizontal line about 
ten feet from the base, above which line it keeps the same reduced 
thickness. Its original battlements have almost wholly disap- 
peared, making room for the irregular line of dark gray mediae- 
val houses which thus perch higher than the treetops. Five 
frowning towers guard the corners of this citadel, of which that 
to the northeast, called La Rocca (Fig. 13), is of special interest. 
There are but two gateways, the Porta Romana on the north side, 
and the Porta Nettunese on the west. The walls in their present 
shape were built by the Colonna family in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and in two or three places may be seen a marble 
shield bearing the “column” of that powerful clan. Ancient 
building blocks of dark peperino were plentifully employed in 
its construction, along with smaller stones, bricks, and plaster. 
Along the west side it was easier to incorporate standing walls of 
various periods. 

Down by the Porta Nettunese is a short patch of concrete set 
in red pozzolana; farther to the north a longer strip of concrete, 
faced with flat brick after the custom of the fourth century; still 
farther up are 79 metres of concrete and at one spot, beneath a 
modern arch, may be seen six receding bands of the reticulate 
facing. North of this comes a solid wall of quadrate work, 10.40 
m. long, supporting a bracket moulding (cymatium) at a height 
of 3.30 m. from the ground. There are five courses of rectangu- 
lar blocks measuring about 1.47 m. X 0.70 m., finely joined with 
little or no cement, the construction being very similar to that 
of the tempietto. This wall formed the back line of the stage of 
the Lanuvian theatre. It appears that it was later thought de- 
sirable to enlarge the stage, as high masses of concrete were built 


'C IL. XIV, 2090. * Prop. 4, 8, 5. 3See Galieti, op. cit. pp. 20 ff. 
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against the outside of the wall,! one of them nearly level with the 
moulding, the other less than half as high, but having above it, 
in the stones, cuttings for beams, which probably supported some 
theatrical mechanism (Fig. 11). 


11.—Back WALL OF THE SCAENA AT Crvita LAVINIA 


Several metres to the east of the southern end of this stone wall, 
one finds, in a wine vault (accessible through the smithy), por- 
tions of two thick stone arches springing at right angles from a 
common pier and topped with a rough concrete wall. Above, in 
the stairway of one of the houses built upon the town wall, are 
four courses of ancient stone similar to that forming the outside 
of the stage, probably in position though now covered with white- 
wash and a few bits of plaster. The converging slope of the 
ground about here still bears witness to the position and size of 
the ancient building. Approximately on the outer semicircle 
stands a fountain leaning against an ancient reticulate wall. Our 
first definite knowledge? of the Lanuvian theatre dates from 1832, 

1 See Fig. 11. These masses no longer actually touch the wall; they were 
jarred apart, perhaps in the earthquake of 1892. 

* See, however, a sketch in Labruzzi IV, 42; ef. Wél. Arch. Hist. XXIII, 1903, 
p. 401. 
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when two sections of the seats were uncovered, along with many 
architectural fragments pertaining to the stage and believed to 
belong to the age of the Antonines.! The auditorium was found 
to rest partly upon the native tufa of the hill and partly upon 
massive arches. It was so placed that the spectators could com- 
mand the view over the low, wooded plains on the west to the 
distant sea. A reminder of these early excavations, in the form 
of a modern marble inscription, stands high above the door in 
the narrow, bridged street. It relates that this spot was visited 
in 1833 and again in 1834 by Pope Gregory XVI, who marvelled 


Figure 12.—Marsie Grirron at Civira LAVINIA 


at the “‘antica magnificenza della fabbrica gravata dai molti esquisiti 
avanzi di marmi da mano di uomo egregiamente lavorati.”” It is a 
pity that he took no steps to conserve some of this exquisite 
magnificence. The auditorium, if not dilapidated, is now tightly 
entombed beneath dwelling houses; but certain of the ‘labored 
marbles,” of an artistic value that would easily justify for them 
a place in the Vatican, are tumbled with barrels and ladders into 
a deep wine cellar on the same site, entered from the Piazza Ber- 
nini. They comprise Corinthian capitals both of columns and of 
pilasters, a decorative marble frieze, and a heavy marble block 
which appears to be the end of some massive balustrade decorated 
with a carved torch, behind which, on each side of the thick slab, 
1 Bull. Inst. 1832, p, 6. 
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is a relief of a semi-rampant griffon (Fig. 12), similar in style to 
those in the frieze of the temple of Faustina in the Roman forum. 

The site was again opened, and not without reward, in 1865.' 
At this time were recorded pilasters of peperino, a stairway, 
arches, a black and white mosaic and three inscriptions,” one of 
which refers to a restoration of the theatre by some generous 
citizen, probably in the period of the Antonines. We may sup- 
pose that in the earlier days the young comedian, Roscius, here 
first displayed to his fellow townsmen those talents destined to 
make his name immortal. After the degradation of the drama, 
it was doubtless here that the pantomimist Agilius Septentrio 
won such favor that an honorary statue was erected to him at 
public expense.* There were certainly statues within and about 
the theatre, for in the excavations of 1865 Sig. Auconi was fortu- 
nate enough to bring to light, besides a bronze arm and a draped 
female figure, the stately, colossal Claudius with the attributes of 
Jupiter, which was purchased by Pope Pius IX and now stands 
in the Vatican. The emperor wears the crown of oak and stands 
beside an eagle. The roughly cut back and the form of the at- 
tached base show that the statue was placed in‘a niche. This is 
a Roman copy of a type represented by the Claudius similar in 
attitude, but of slightly smaller proportions and more carefully 
finished, which was discovered in the Metroon at Olympia, and 
signed by the Athenians Philathenaeus and Hegias.° 

At the eastern end of the Piazza Bernini stands the dark, ma- 
jestic, corner tower, built in the fifteenth century and decidedly 
the most imposing local survival of the middle ages (Fig. 13). It 
is formed by two cylindrical drums, both with well-proportioned 
niachicolation, the upper being about two-thirds as large as the 
lower. The windows, both square and circular, are few and small. 
Below one of them a heavy foot-ring and a chain with the two 
semi-circles of an iron collar recall the cruel practises of the pil- 

1 Bull. Inst. 1865, p. 225. Again in 1891 (Not. Scav. p. 253) two more walls 
pierced by arches were uncovered and reburied; they were believed to belong 
to the stage. 

2C.I.L. XIV, 2102 (time of Marcus Aurelius), 2127, 2128. 

$C.I.L. XIV, 2113. 

Vatican Sala Rotonda, No. 550. See Helbig, Fuhrer, Vol. I, p. 200; also 
Annali dell’ Ist. 1872, pp. 56 ff. Tav. E. Bernoulli, Rém. Ikon. II, 1, Taf. 17, 
p. 332; n. 5, p. 349. Photograph, Alinari No. 4070. 

5 Curtius u. Adler: Olympia, die Ergebnisse der . . . Ausgrabung, Text- 
band III, 2, p. 244, Taf. LX, 1. 
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lory. Within is the treacherous prison-drop, or man-trap, beneath 
which human skeletons were found in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. There is a large central space, and living- 
rooms, passages, fighting-places, and the stairway are built 
within the thickness of the outer wall. When the duke of Cala- 


| 


Figure 13.—Firreentn Century Tower at Civita Lavinia (LA Rocca 
bria took the castello by storm, August first, 1482, this Rocca for 
three days longer remained invincible. A touch of mystery 
accrues from the coat of arms! which the tower bears; it is not 
that of the Colonna or of any known family of the period. 

In the mediaeval enceinte just west of this tower, where once 
stood the Porta Romana, Nibby saw, seventy years ago, a par- 


1 Simply a shield divided into four quarters, of which that above and to the 


left is raised or “full.”’ 
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tially legible honorary inscription! to Gaius Mevius Donatus. 
On both sides of the street are large ancient blocks; those at the 
right, opposite the fountain, I take to be the piece of wall which 
Nibby noted as being within a wine shop. I do not believe that 
these blocks stand in situ. The fountain no longer has its third 
century sarcophagus with masks and bucrania, but it still de- 
livers its water from the mouths of two spirited couchant lions, 
thirteenth century work, which are said to have supported col- 
onnettes in the mediaeval church. This main street is about 
twelve feet wide and admits when necessary the two-wheeled 
arts. The other paved passages between the houses are narrow 
and tortuous, passing under wide, arched bridges; they are dimly 
lighted, but are kept comparatively decent and are populated 
with chickens and little children. The houses, built of dark gray 
voleanic stone, have, as a rule, above the rooms on the ground 
floor, a second story which is reached by a partially covered out- 
side stairway. Both round and pointed arches are used over the 
windows and doors. 

The main street ends at the Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore. 
On the north is the baronial palace of the fifteenth century. The 
interior contains nothing of interest except a “ Massacre of the 
Innocents”’ attributed to Nicolas Poussin, in the residence apart- 
ments of Cavalliere Gueci. The outer wall displays the marble 
pedestal of an honorary statue of Titus Aurelius Aphrodisius, 
freedman of the emperor, erected by the Lanuvian senate and 
people;? beside this is the fountain, decorated with an ancient 
marble mask and a large marble sarcophagus,’ the face of which, 
divided by spiral colonnettes into three equal fields, presents the 
gates (of Hades?) standing ajar, two female figures on the left 
and two men in togas on the right. The work is of the third 
century, and the receptacle is of such unusual size that Nibby 
considered the four adult figures to be portraits of the Romans 
once packed within it! 

Opposite is the collegiate church‘ in the form which it has had 
since 1675, when it was rebuilt by Philip, last of the Cesarini. 
There is a marble bit from the mediaeval church over the sacristy 
door, and in the chapel hard by hangs an interesting canvas, 

1C.1.L. XIV, 2107. 2C.I.L. XIV, 2104. 

’ Engraving of the sarcophagus in Volpi, Vol. V, p. 94, Tab. V. 

*See A. Galieti, ‘Memorie della Chiesa medioevale di Civita Lavinia’ in 
L’ Arte, Rome, 1909 (Ann. 12, Fasc. 5), p. 349. 
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serving as the background of a graven image of Christ on the 
cross. It shows, on the right, Mary, the mother, fainting in the 
arms of John; on the left, Mary Magdalene in tears. It is a 
painting of the Roman school, in imitation of the manner of 
Raphael, and has generally been considered the work of that 
master’s pupil, Giulio Romano. The Rev. Alberto Galieti, how- 
ever, who has made a special study of this work, believes that it 
is of a rather later date, and by an artist of secondary importance. 
The graceful campanile, from its similarity to those in the Piazza 
Navona at Rome, has been attributed, without any foundation, 
to Borromini, and this celebrated name is given to the adjoining 
little square. In the church wall just to the left of the tower 
stands the inscription! to Marcus Aurelius Agilius Septentrio, 
the most celebrated pantomimist of his day, honored during the 
reign of Commodus by the Senate and People of Lanuvium. 
Across the street is situated a pretty little house of the thirteenth 
century; its front has a window with two pointed arches spring- 
ing from a central colonnette, an eighteenth century inscription,’ 
and a bit of ancient marble frieze with marine creatures repre- 
sented in relief. 

From here the Via dell’ Anello d’ Enea leads westward to the 
Porta Nettunese. In the first street on the left‘ there was dis- 
covered in 1877, slightly below the modern level, a room with 
colored marble mosaics, frescos and stairs leading to an upper 
story.° As the town was built in the centuries when no attention 
was paid to archaeological remains we have no means of knowing 
how many of its houses are founded upon dwellings of the im- 
perial days. The western exit was double, that is, constructed 
with two parallel arches separated by a redoubt; a remnant of 
the inner arch is shown in Figure 14, the outer one stands entire. 

We descend to the tower at the southwest corner, where, in 
the stone work of the fifteenth century, is an iron ring, perhaps 
two centuries old, which is believed, by the more aged and con- 
servative generation of Civitani, to have been first to receive 
the hawser of the ship of Aeneas, as the fates drove him storm- 
tossed to Italy and the Lavinian shores. The fountain at the 

1 CLL. XIV, 2113. ?SOLI DEO LAUS ET GLORIA 1753 

3 The delphinanthropi are shown in Volpi, Vet. Lat. V, p. 94, Tab. VI. 

4A street called Il Torrone from a high stronghold that once dominated the 


gate; the latter is demolished but the street is still picturesque: see Fig. 14. 


5 Noi. Scav. 1877, p 209. 
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opposite corner has beneath its ancient marble face a circular 
water basin formed by placing, as successive layers, bases and a 
sapital from an Ionic column of marble over a metre in diameter. 
The wall along the south end of the town is made almost entirely 


FicurE 14.—Srreet (Iu Torrone) at Civita LAvINIA 


of large tufa blocks from ancient buildings, in places so poorly 
set that the vertical joinings form long continuous lines. Be- 
yond the fountain, above which is immured the large stone mask 
of a grotesque satyr with twisted horns,' are four courses of peper- 
ino blocks, finely set without mortar. resting upon rubble work 


1 Volpi published the mask in Vet. Lat. Vol. V, p. 94, but the engraving is a 
very poor likeness. 
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which was originally below ground. Farther on, around the 
corner on the east side, a large niche of old concrete has been 
incorporated into the wall. 

Immediately below, the eastern side of a big rectangular barn 
is seen to rest upon a solid ancient wall of opus quadratum, which 
deserves more than passing attention. Nibby seems to have 
found another wall of similar construction running parallel to 
this and situated to the east or southeast, which led him to infer 
the existence of a large building in this truly commanding _posi- 
tion upon the brow of the hill. The wall which remains today 
is of peperino parallelopipeds 0.45 m.X0.48 m. square and from 

.20 to 1.58 m.inlength. It is 33 m. long in the general direction 
north to south: eighteen courses are visible, laid as alternate 
headers and stretchers and rising to a height of 8.50 m.; above 
them is the modern rubble building. The lowest two courses, 
slightly protruding and noticeably unfinished, were doubtless 
intended to lie underground; the next five courses, which have 
been covered with earth till within the memory of neighboring 
residents, now present their ancient surface preserved with 
nicety; about the edges of each block a flat band about 0.05 m. 
wide is planed smooth, leaving the inner portion chipped to 
produce the effect of rustication; the upper eleven courses have 
been exposed to the weather, at least from the time of Canina,' 
and now closely resemble those of the Tabularium at Rome. 
This building is coming to be known locally as the temple of 
Hercules. It is highly probable that the worship of that god 
was centred in the vicinity. From a well near by, in the Sera- 
trice garden, have been taken artistic fragments, including pepe- 
rino capitals and architraves and several pieces of inscriptions 
pertaining to the cult of Hercules,” including a slab which appears 
to have had on one side the record of a restoration by Tiberius and 
on the other that of one by Hadrian.* 

Continuing on the road to the southwest down the hill we 
come into the presence of the largest and most ancient of the 
architectural remains of Lanuvium; the most impressive and 

i Labruzzi, IV, p. 44. Canina (Edifizi, tom. VI, tav. 66) shows the ancient 
paving, not as in his plan, but as continuing along the curve of the present road 


up past the north end of this wall. 

2 Not. Scav. 1892, p. 236; 1907, pp. 125, 656, 659. 

8 Sig. Galieti has written an article on the Heracleion of Lanuvium, which 
will appear in one of the archaeological journals published at Rome. 
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instructive object, to my mind, in the entire region. It is the 
archaic retaining wall,!running northeast to southwest contiguous 
with the ancient road, and in fair preservation for the distance 
of 320 metres, built with soft, gray, peperino blocks of Cyclopean 
proportions, but cut and joined with the precision of historic 
times. Not only does the wall follow the sinuous contour of the 
hillside, but the courses of stone form undulating lines parallel 
to the varying slopes of the road. The vertical joints, are, 


Figure 15.—Roap From ASTURA 


however, kept perpendicular so that the blocks, on the slopes, 
are not rectangular prisms but rhomboids (Figs. 15, 16). The 
blocks are of various sizes, for example 0.96 m. X0.59 m.; 1.08 m. 
<0.99 m.; 1.87 m. 0.63 m.; 2:06 m.x0.76 m. Those which can 
be completely measured have a thickness of 0.80 m. to 0.90 m. 
There was at least one inner tier. From the northeast end, for 
about one-fourth of the entire length, five courses stand in place. 


‘The wall is shown in an engraving in Canina, Fdifizi, VI, tav. 66, and in 
another of Labruzzi (See also Labruzzi, IV, 43), to be found at the Academy 
of St. Luke in Rome, where by a preposterous error it is marked ‘Porta 
Napoletana a Velletri, mura di centa (sic) dell’ orto di San Clemente.” 
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For the rest of the way the two lower courses continue and are 
surmounted by concrete, set with plentiful white mortar, and in a 
few places still faced with reticulate work. In the imperial 
period, when military defense was no longer required, buildings 


Ficure 16.—RETAINING WALL By THE ROAD FROM ASTURA 


were probably placed above the old wall.! The early period of 
this structure and the influence of Greek methods is proved by 
the hollowing of the inner parts of the surfaces of contact of the 
blocks, technically termed anathyrosis The lowest course is 

It is said that a large temple base is buried on the west of the southern- 


most part of the wall. 
2 This is one of many helpful observations made by Mr. Van Buren who 


kindly went with me over most of the ground described in this article 
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slightly projecting and is neatly joined to the pavement; in their 
original positions at the angle are many of the ancient basalt 
wheel-guards, shaped something like a quarter-sphere, situated 
at intervals of about five metres. The polygonal blocks of the 
paving, many of which are about a metre in diameter, do not 
extend under the wall, though in a few spots they appear to do 
so, owing to the settling of certain large blocks. The road is 
presumably much later than the wall. It is preserved towards 
the southwest to the considerable width of five metres, which 
leads us to suppose that this was the main road from Lanuvium 
to the south, and that this pavement and venerable wall were 
familiar to the eyes of Cicero as he journeyed between his villas 
at the Astura and at Tusculum.' At the lower end the wall 
stops at a point where one branch of the ancient road crosses the 
line of the wall and continues north toward the town, west of 
the present road and at a slightly higher level. Beyond this 
road rises the natural rock; hence there is no proof of the state- 
ment found in certain guide books, that there was an ancient 
city gate at this point. Not a single trace remains of the stone 
building seen by Westphal? across to the south; it probably 
stood upon the natural rock terrace now seen in the rose garden. 

The ancient road at this point makes a sharp turn to the left, 
passes above the little church of the ‘Madonna delle Grazie,” 
then is lost in the garden. That here we stand without the 
city limits, at least those of the republican age, may be deduced 
from the discovery, in 1883, in the Vigna Campiotti; not far from 
the church, of an underground tomb? containing three sarcophagi 
of peperino without inscriptions‘ and certain smaller objects, such 
as an alabaster casket, a metal mirror, red-figured vases, a 
bronze stilus, and little silver chains, from all of which it was 
concluded that the tomb was used at the close of the second 
century before Christ.° 

There is now no road from Civita Lavinia to the coast. We 
descend by the mule path between the vineyards and cross the 


1 Cic. ad Att. XII, 41, 1; 43, 1; 44, 3, ete. 

2 Westphal, Rém. Kamp. p. 36. 

3 Not. Scav. 1883, pp. 88, 251; 1892, p. 272. 

4 A sarcophagus of similar description is now in the basement of the Resi- 
denza Communale. 

5 “For views of paths east and west of the village of Civita Lavinia, see La- 
bruzzi, IV, 45; Canina, VI, 66.” T. A. 
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railway; ! at the foot of the hill the path traverses fifty metres or 
more of ancient paving well preserved; farther on, this road may 
be detected a pace or two to the east of the present track and at 
a slightly lower level; it has been traced several miles in a straight 
line to the south, traversing the region known as Campo Morto. 
It connected Lanuvium with Ulubra and Astura, and had a 
branch to Antium.? About two and one-half kilometres from 
the town, beside the road, on the left, are the concrete remains 
of a Roman tomb,® measuring externally about three by five 
metres; the barrel vault inside is lined with very hard yellow 
stucco an inch thick. In the pasture 250 paces to the right is 
a high concrete* structure about 15m. square containing a well 
0.90 m. in diameter with two sets of footholes, and rooms with 
traces of fine reticulate. Nibby® reports an exedra near the 
north corner and parallel walls rising from the upper level; he 
calls this a villa of the Augustan age; it is now,.named Grotta 
Piattelli.® 

Two kilometres farther on, beyond two immense masses of 
concrete tumbled together upon the left, we come to an interest- 
ing ancient Roman bridge, called Ponte Loreto (Fig. 17), per- 
haps from a laurel grove once in the vicinity. The paving of the 
bridge is 30 m. long and 5 m. wide from curb to curb; the parapet 
walls are 0.90 m. thick and of stone blocks like those of the vault, 

1“To the eastward, east of the railwayman’s house at pt. 225 [in the official 
carta geographical], are concrete foundations in the bank above the line, and a 
little east again are brick ruins, much destroyed, running southwest by west 
and some opus quadratum.”’ T. A. 

2 Westphal, Rém. Kamp. p. 40. 

“To the east of it, east of La Torretta, is a mediaeval ruin, but a little 
further south there is much brick and marble, and paving stones of selcé 
found in making the vineyard, which is full of walls of buildings and late 
burials. Just to the south is the cutting of the road. At this point a branch- 
road went off to the west; the pavement is very good and the stones very large, 
but it lies under ten feet of soil, so that it cannot be traced. Just south of this 
goes off the path to the Casale Strutt. The field wall east of the main road 
contains much brick and marble.” T. A. 

3 “Tt seemed to me to be part of a larger building.”” T. A. 

* Concrete in two layers. The storte of the lower layer is silex, of the upper 


a porous voleanic stone 

5 Nibby, Dintorni, II, p. 188. 

6 “There is a branch road going off N. N. W. from the main road to the villa. 
Nibby also gives a plan (Schede, III, 68, i.e. in his manuscript notes in my 
possession). The place is called R(egione) Petrara.”’ T. A. 
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which has a span of 4.72 m. and intersects the road at an angle of 
45 or 50 degrees.' Certain cuttings on the under side of the 
vault, not surely ancient, seem to have served to hold in place a 
movable dam with which to raise the level of the water upstream 
to the east. 

The conspicuous white house three kilometres to the east, and 
about one kilometre south of the railway, marks the “Colle 
The house (Casale Strutt) is for the most part 


” 


delle Crocette. 
founded upon ancient opus quadratum; a shed to the rear is floored 


FicureE '17.—Ponte Loreto NEAR CrviTa LAVINIA 


with the ancient small white tesserae. In the vicinity have been 
found, besides huge amphoras and an ancient wine press, frag- 
ments of pottery and scarabei indicating a period of Etrusco- 
Latin civilization.? 

1 Director Ashby of the British School has an unpublished drawing of the 
bridge made by Carlo Labruzzi in 1789 (IV, 46) cited in Mél. Arch. Hist. 
XXIII, 1903, p. 401. “The direction of the bridge seems to have been 
altered from 20° east of south to due south.” T. A. 


2 Reported by Murray (Rome and the Campagna, p. 506) who personally 
visited and studied Civita Lavinia. “A path passing south of Casale Strutt 
and running east’and west (marking what was till lately the boundary between 
the cultivated and the uncultivated ground) was, we were told (1902) ancient, 
with pavement visible in places running to the Via Appia on the east and to 
the Anzio road at Pasquali on the west.”” T. A. 
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To complete our examination of the remains of Lanuvium, we 
cannot do better than repair to the villino of Sig. Vincenzo Sera- 
trice, royal inspector of antiquities, whose garden adjoins the 
“temple of Hercules.’’ Here are preserved numerous inscrip- 
tions and sculptures found in recent years, mostly from Lanuvian 
territory, bits of ancient fresco, collections of coins and terra- 
cotta lamps. 

Guy BLANDIN COLBURN. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


KURDISTAN.—Parchment Documents.—At the January (1914) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society, A. Deissmann gave an account of the 
pre-Christian parchment documents recently found in a stone jug in the Kur- 
dish mountains and sent to England. Two are in Greek, one of them with a 
Palavi text on the back, and a third is in Pahlavi. They are to be published 
by Mr. Minns. The Greek texts are dated by means of the names of Arsacid 
kings and queens in 88 and 22 B.c., and concern business matters such as the 
inheritance of a vineyard. ‘They show an unexpectedly strong Greek element 
in the Parthian civilization. The names of places and persons are not Greek, 
but Iranian. Arch. Anz. 1914, col. 45.) 

NECROLOGY.—Benjamin Altman.—In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 107 
f. (from Gil Blas, October 17, 1913), Seymour pe Ricci gives an enthusiastic 
account of the treasures of art, especially paintings, collected by Benjamin 
Altman, of New York, whcse death has removed one of the most distin- 
guished American collectors. 

Adolph F. A. Bandelier.—Adolph F. A. Bandelier died at Madrid, Spain, 
March 19, 1814. He was born in 1840 at Berne, Switzerland, and came to the 
United States when a young man, where he distinguished himself in the field 
of American archaeology. Frem 1880-1885 he travelled among the Indians 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Mexico, ard Central America under the auspices of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. In 1892 he went to Peru and Bolivia, 
where he devoted himself to exhaustive archaeological and ethnological re- 
search and gathered extensive collections of antiquities for the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York. From 1904 he was a lecturer at 
Columbia University. He was the author of The Art of War and Mode of 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Dr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harotp R. Hastinas 
Professor Etwer T. Professor Franz G. Moore, Professor Cuartes R. Morey 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor 8. B. PLatner, Professor Joun C, 
Route, Dr. N. P. Viacuos, Professor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especialiy Professor 
MARwUAND 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after June 
30, 1914. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 126-127. 
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Warfare, 877; Tenure of Land and Inheritances of the Ancient Mexicans, 1878; 
On the Social Organization and Mode of Government of the Ancient Mexicans; 
Historical ‘ntroduction to Studies Among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico; 
1 Re port on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos, 1881; Final Report of I nvestiqa- 
tions Among the Indians of the Southwestern United States, 1880-1892; The 
Delight Makers; The Gilded Man; An Outline of the Documentary History of 
the Zuni Tribe, 1892; The Indian and Aboriginal Ruins of Chachapayas, Peru, 
1907; The Islands of Titicaca and Koati, 1910. (New York Evening Post, 
March 20, 1914.) 

Giovanni Barracco.—Baron Giovanni Barracco was born at Cortona, April 
29, 1829, and died at Rome, January 15, 1914. He was a distinguished col- 
lector and patron of art. His museum of ancient sculpture, which he pre- 
sented to the city of Rome, is almost a collection of masterpieces. (S.R., RB. 
Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 105. 

M. P. Botkin.—Michel Pavlovitch Botkin was a collector of paintings, 
painted vases, terra-cottas, ancient objects of gold, Byzantine enamels, and 
majolica. Some years ago he issued a sumptuous publication of his collec- 
tions. In 1880 he edited the correspondence of the architect Alexander Ivan- 
off. He died recently at St. Petersburg at the age of 75 years. (S.R., R. 
Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 280, from Cicerone, 1914, p. 183.) 

Alexander F. Chamberlain, Professor of Anthropology at Clark University, 
who died on April 8, was born in England on January 12, 1865. He grad- 
uated from Toronto University in 1886, received his A.M. degree in 1889, and 
his Ph.D. from Clark University in 1892. In 1891 he made special investiga- 
tions of the Kootenay Indians in British Columbia, under the auspices of the 
British Association. From 1900-8 he was editor of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, and he was also department editor of the American Anthropologist 
and of the American Journal of Archaeology. He was a member of a number 
of American and foreign anthropological and antiquarian societies, was the 
author of numerous essays and papers on anthropological and kindred subjects, 
and had contributed to various encyclopaedias. Among his publications 
were: Child and Childhood in Folk Thought, 1896; The Child—A Study in 
the Evolution of Man, 1900; Poems, 1904. Nation, April 16, 1914, p. 439 

Henri de la Tour.—J. B. Jéré6me-Marie-Henri de Fayet de la Tour, ad- 
junct conservator at the Cabinet des Médailles, died at Antony, June 24, 1913, 
aged 58 years. In 1892 he finished the atlas of Gallic coins begun by Muret, 
a work of capital importance. (S.R., R. Arch. XXII, 1913, p. 124. 

Emile Durand-Gréville.—Born at Paris in 1838, Emile-Alix Durand, called 
Durand-Gréville, died at Paris, January 20, 1914. He .was interested in 
many things. The history of art is indebted to him for researches on the 
technique of Greek vase painting, on the Flemish primitives, on Rembrandt, 
and on Raphael. He was somewhat prone to bold hypotheses, a fault which 
is especially noticeable in his work on Hubert and Jan Van Eyck (1910). 
Personally he was very lovable. (S.R., R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 107 

Barclay Vincent Head.—Barclay Vincent Head, the authority on numis- 
matics, died in London on June 12. He was born in Ipswich, England, on 
January 2, 1844. In 1864 he was appointed an assistant in the British Mu- 
seum; in 1908 he was elected vice-president of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
and was joint editor of the Numismatic Chronicle from 1869 until 1910. From 
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1893 to 1906 he was keeper of the department of coins and medals of the British 
Museum. Mr. Head was a correspondent of the Institute of France and of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, and a member of the Imperial Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute. He had also received the degrees of D.Litt. 
from Oxford, D.C.L. from Durham, and Ph.D. from Heidelberg. He was the 
author of History of the Coinage of Syracuse, The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, 
History of the Coinage of Ey} hesus, Historia Numorum, and the Catalogues of 
Greek Coins in the British Museum in ten volumes. (Nation, June 25, 1914, 
p. 768 

Carl Jacobsen.—The founder of the magnificent collection of sculpture 
known as the Ny-Carlsberg Museum, died at Copenhagen in January, 1914, 
at the age of 72 years. He was a brewer, but applied his gains to enrich his 
country with works of art. The works of ancient sculpture are perhaps most 
widely known, but the collection of modern works is also remarkable. (S.R., 
R. Arch. XXUI, 1914, p. 105.) 

Emile Jacobsen.—Emile Jacobsen died at Nice on the 28th of April, 1914. 
His last published work appeared in the Gaz. B.-A. of March and April,—an 
article on Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. He was the author of several works on ancient 
sculpture and painting, and of a work in three volumes on the Sienese school 
of painting. It was he who discovered some years ago a set of forty drawings 
of Michelangelo, hidden for centuries in the archives of the Uffizi (published 
in his Dessins de Michel-Ange, Leipzig, Hiersemann). He was the author of 
numerous articles contributed to all the leading European reviews having to 
do with the history of art, and at the time of his death had in preparation a 
volume on Rubens. He was born at Copenhagen about 1860. (Chron. Arts, 
1914, pp. 164 and 181. 

Alfred Lichtwark.—The director of the Kunsthalle in Hamburg, Alfred 
Lichtwark (1852-1914), was a remarkable organizer, whose influence is seen 
in all the German picture galleries. He saved for Hamburg the works of the 
primitive local school, and he was one of the first to understand the importance 
of French impressionism. (S.R., R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 106.) 

Victor Mortet.—The librarian of the Sorbonne, Victor Mortet, was born 
at Nancy in January, 1855, and died at Paris in January, 1914. His archaeo- 
logical works consisted of numerous articles in the field of mediaeval archae- 
ology, the chief of which is, perhaps, the Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire 
de larchitecture et a la condition des architectes, published in 1911. (S.R., R. 
Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 106.) 

Georges Perrot.—Georges Perrot, who died the last of June, 1914, was born 
at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, November 12, 1832. He was educated at the 
Lycée Charlemagne, the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and the Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes. After having occupied several other positions, he was Directeur 
de l'Eecole Normale Supérieure (1883-1904 He was grand-officier of the 
Legion of Honor, Honorary Professor in the Faculté des Lettres, Honorary 
Director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, member of the Institute, and 
Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. He 
had received numerous foreign decorations and was honorary or associate 
member of many foreign societies, among them the Archaeological Institute of 
America, the academies of Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm and Rome (dei Lincei) 
and the British Academy. He conducted an expedition to Asia Minor (1861- 
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1862), the chief result of which was the discovery of the “*Monumentum An- 
cyranum,”’ the Greek version of the “Index Rerum Gestarum Divi Augusti.’’ 

His chief writings are: Souvenirs d'un voyage en Asie Mineure; Exploration 
archéologique de la Galatie, de la Bithynie, de la Paphlygonie, de la Cappadoce 
et du Pont; Mélanges d’archéologie, d’épigraphie et d'histoire; Le droit public 
d’ Athénes; U’ Eloquence politique a Athénes, les précurseurs de Démosthénes; 
Histoire de Vart dans Vantiquité (with the late Charles Chipiez), the tenth 
volume of which has recently appeared; and Praritéle. He was one of the 
editors of the Revue Archéologique. 

His industry, his learning, and his acumen were astonishing; his taste in 
matters of art was almost unerring; and his literary style was a little diffuse, 
perhaps, but so delightful that its very diffuseness was almost an added charm. 
All archaeologists, all students of ancient art, lament his death and honor his 
memory H. N. F. 

Rufus B. Richardson.—On March 10, 1914, Professor Rufus B. Richardson 
died of pneumonia. He was born in Westford, Massachusetts, in 1845, 
graduated at Yale University in 1869, and afterwards took the degrees of doc- 
tor of philosophy (1878), and bachelor of divinity (1883). He was professor 
of Greek at Indiana University (1880-1882) and at Dartmouth College (1882- 
1893); and from 1893 to 1903 he was director of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. He published an edition of the speech De Corona of 
Aeschines, a History of Greek Sculpture, and many archaeological papers 
dealing especially with his excavations in Greece. 

Antonino Salinas.—Antonino Salinas died at Rome, March 6, 1914. He 
was born at Palermo in 1841, and published his first work in 1858 on the coins 
of Carthage. In 1865 he became professor of archaeology at the University 
of Palermo; and in 1873 director of the National Museum in the same city. 
He was a specialist in numismatics, in which field as well as in that of epi- 
graphy he published many papers. His most important work was Le monete 
delle antiche citta di Sicilia. In 1907 his pupils and friends published in his 
honor Miscellanea di archeologia (see A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 533). Boll. Arte, 
VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 23. 

Hans Stegman.—The director of the Nationalmuseum at Munich, Hans 
Stegman, died recently at the age of 52 years. His father was director of the 
Kunstgewerbe museum at Nuremberg. The son was made conservator of 
the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg in 1895, assistant director of the Na- 
tionalmuseum at Munich in 1905, and director five years ago. Among his 
works are the Plastik des Ahbendlandes and Meisterwerke der Kunst und des 
Kunsigewerbes vom Mittelalter bis zur Zeit des Rokoko. S.R., R. Arch XXIII, 
1914, p. 280, from Wochenblatt der Frankfurter Zeitung, February 20, 1914.) 

J. R. S. Sterrett.—Professor John Robert Sitlington Sterrett, head of the 
department of Greek at Cornell University, died June 16, 1914, of cerebral 
hemorrhage after an operation. He was born March 4, 1851, at Rockbridge 
Baths, Virginia. He studied at the universities of Virginia, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Athens, and Munich, receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 1880. He was a member of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in its first vear (1882-1883), 
and served the School as secretary (1884-1885), professor (1896-1897), asso- 
ciate editor of the American Journal of Archaeology (1901-1909), member of 
the Managing Committee, and member of the Committee on Fellowships. 
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In 1902 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Aberdeen. He was a corresponding member of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute and member of the American Philological Association. He 
was professor of Greek at Miami University (1886-1888), the University of 
Texas (1888-1892), Amherst College (1892-1901), and Cornell University 
(1901-1914). He was married in 1892 to Josephine Moseley Quarrier, who, 
with four daughters, survives him. 

Among his published writings are: Qua in re Hymni Homerici quinque 
maiores inter se differant Antiquitate vel Homeritate, 1881; Inscriptions of 
Assos, 1885; Inscriptions of Tralleis, 1885 (these two in Papers of the American 
School at Athens, Vol. 1); An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (ibid. Vol. 
II), 1888; Leaflets from the Notebook of an Archaeological Traveler in Asia 
Minor (in Bulletin of the University of Texas), 1889; The Torch-Race, 1902; 
Homer’s Iliad, First Three Books and Selections (an annotated school edition), 
1907; The Outline of a Plan for the Exploration of Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
Cyrenaica, 1907; and A Call of Contemporary Society for Research in Asia 
Minor and Syria, 1911. He was joint editor of Cornell Classical Studies, 
and at the time of his death was busy with the edition and translation of 
Strabo for the Loeb Classical Library. 

Professor Sterrett was an inspiring teacher for those whose preparation and 
ability enabled them to sympathize with his tastes and aspirations. He was 
enthusiastic by nature, and his enthusiasm was directed especially toward 
the exploration of Asia Minor, where he conducted several expeditions; the 
Cornell Expedition was organized by him. He was a warm-hearted, faithful 
friend and a genial companion, with a fund of reminiscences and stories, which 
he told in a delightfully simple and humorous manner. His death brings a 
great loss to the cause of classical studies in America and a still greater loss 
to his personal friends. H. N. F. 


EGYPT 
THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS OF 1912-1913.—In Alio, XIV, 1914, pp. 


116-126, L. Borcuarpt reports upon the German excavations in Egypt in 
1912-1913. The most importan’ work was done at Tell el-Amarna where 
about sixty houses and 400 m. of streets were uncovered. The town did not 
come to an end with the eighteenth dynasty, but was inhabited also during 
the New Kingdom. Much was learned about the houses of the people. They 
were of one story with stairs leading to the roof. Remains of lattice windows 
of stone which, however, did not open upon the street were found. Festoons 
and wreaths were painted on the walls. An interesting house was that of 
Neb-m-heb. Along the street was a wall, probably low, back of which was a 
court. At the rear of this was a high wall with three doors in it, one leading 
to the garden, one to the house, and the third to the stables. Behind the 
house was a storehouse, a house for the servants and near it, in the wall, an 
oven. The garden was systematically laid out. A shady path led from the 
entrance to a brook behind which was a summer-house. Not less than seventy- 
six shrubs and trees were in this garden. In this part of the town an artist’s 
studio came to light, with great quantities of plaster in all stages, from the 
rough state to the finished statue. There were models of ears, lips, etc., also 
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portraits of the whole royal family. There were also found statues, more or 
less complete, of hard stone, including one head of Amenophis IV, closely 
resembling the one in Paris, but badly broken. A stele 40 cm. high is a coun- 
terpart to the one in Berlin. It shows the king seated and holding his two 
daughters in his lap, while the queen sits opposite him. He is giving an ear- 
ring to the elder princess. At Qarara two Coptic cemeteries were examined 
and some papyri found. At Dér el-medine ostraca of the nineteenth and 
twentieth dynasties came to light, some literary texts, and a broken stele 
with the name of Amenophis I. On the road between Dér el-medine and 
Medinet Habu many hieratic ostraca were discovered including literary texts, 
and mentioning the names of twelve kings and one queen. At Abusir the 
so-called temple of the sun of the fifth dynasty was examined; and at Gizeh 
excavations were carried on in the same locality as in former years. 

ABYDOS.—Strabo’s Well.—During the past season the building in front 
of the tomb of Osiris at Abydos was excavated. It is about 100 feet long and 
60 feet wide and is built of very large stones. It was divided into three naves 
by two colonnades of huge granite monoliths supporting architraves. The 
middle nave was wider than the other two. In the four sides of the enclosing 
wall are seventeen cells of the height of a man, connected by a ledge between 
two and three feet wide and opening upon what was a large pool. The build- 
ing was evidently a reservoir, and the pool the well mentioned by Strabo. It 
dates from the same period as the temple of the Sphinx and is one of the oldest 
structures in Egypt. The chamber in which the tomb of Osiris was located 
was built at a later date, probably by Seti I. (EE. Navitie, Report to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 

CAIRO.—The Work of the French Institute, 1912—1913.—In Acad. 
Inse. 1913, pp. 517-524, P. Lacan gives the results of the work of the French 
Institute at Cairo in 1912-1913. At Abou-Roach excavations were carried 
on at three places. 1. Near the pyramid, the storerooms of the pyramid 
temple were cleared and great quantities of vases found in them. They were 
mostly broken, but there were several new shapes among them, and about 
twenty so-called “Phoenician” lamps. All date from the fourfh dynasty. 2. 
About an hour to the north a small necropolis containing third dynasty tombs 
with vases of alabaster and stone, and fourth dynasty tombs without funeral 
furniture was partly excavated. 3. A mound near the village contained 
mastabas of the fourth dynasty and beneath them a necropolis of the first 
two dynasties. Several tombs of the second dynasty were excavated and the 
relation of the secondary graves to the principal burial determined. Two 
remarkable crystal vases, many others of alabaster and hard stone, ivory 
lions, metal tools and some finely worked flint knives made for funeral pur- 
poses were found in them. Excavations were also carried on at the Byzantine 
site of Baouit. A report of the publications during the year is added. 

KERMA.—Discoveries in 1913.—In B. Mus. F. A. XII, 1914, pp. 9-24 
(26 figs.; map), G. A. R(ersner) describes his excavations at Kerma in Nubia 
in the spring of 1913. On the plain near the Western Defaifa numerous pot- 
sherds were found, as well as alabaster vases with names of kings of the Old 
and Middle Empires. They were on the surface or just below it resting upon 
a subsoil of Nile mud. Some foundations on the west side were proved by 
inscribed alabaster vase fragments to have been inhabited from the sixth to 
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the twelfth dynasty. On the east side were seal impressions of the Hyksos 
period, and materials for making pottery, beads, etc., showing that there 
was a trading and manufacturing post there during the Hyksos period and 
perhaps as far back as the sixth dynasty. The only cemetery discovered 
dated from the second century a.p. Near the Eastern Defdfa the cemetery 
of the garrison of the fort in Hyksos times was found. Here wooden beds 
came to light with latticed thong covering and legs shaped like bulls’ legs, 
some encased in beaten gold; also ostrich feather fans, swords with handles of 


Figure 1.—Bone AND Ivory INLAY PIECES FROM FURNITURE 


ivory and tortoise shell, scarabs of the Hyksos period and red and black pol- 
ished pottery “as thin and fine as good porcelain.” Some of the furniture was 
inlaid (Fig. 1). In one grave the skeleton was found on a carved bed, with a 
sword between the legs, leather sandals and feather fans beside the feet, and 
below them the skeleton of a ram. Pots, pans and other things were near by 
and around the body were skeletons of men and women who seem to have been 
buried alive. The whole mass was covered by a great ox hide. Who these 
people were is not yet clear. 

MEROE.—The Latest Excavations.—This season’s excavations in Egypt 
on the site of Meroe, carried on by Professor Garstang, of Liverpool University, 
are yielding interesting results. Recent discoveries include a sacred well and 
adjacent observatory, in which there is evidence of instruments for observing 
transits and for determining latitude and other astronomical data. Two 
monumental inscriptions, the longest Meroitic texts extant, have just been 
brought to light, recording victories and containing references to the city of 
tome. Explorations are proceeding also outside the city walls, where hun- 
dreds of laborers are now clearing buildings and ruins. The work is receiving 
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every assistance from the Sudan Government. (Nation, February 26, 1914, 
p. 223.) 

TARKHAN.—A Predynastic Cemetery.—In /ec. Past, XIII, 1914, pp. 1-25 
(28 figs.), W. M. Furnpers Perrier describes the excavations at Tarkhan (two 
hours by rail south of Cairo), where about 1500 graves have been opened. 
They date from just before and just after the beginning of the first dynasty. 
In some cases the superstructure of the graves was perfectly preserved. Above 
the common graves was a mound plastered with gypsum and sand forming a 
flat dome; the larger graves had mastabas. A flat pile of sand retained by a 
wall eighteen inches high covered the grave. The skeleton was usually found 
in a contracted position with an alabaster bowl covered with a slate palette 
between the knees and face. The tombs of the nobles were over 100 feet long 
and surrounded by a thick brick wall. They date from the middle of the 
first dynasty, but were re-used in the twelfth dynasty. About these tombs 
were some burials of the household in perfect condition. One tomb con- 
tained the skeletons of three donkeys which had been beheaded. Green 
glaze vases were common in the first dynasty; and necklaces were usually 
worn by the women and by some of the men. The people were well off at 
this period and far from barbarous. The finding of a stone scarab proves 
that the scarabaeus was honored as early as the first dynasty. Remains of 
wooden houses came to light of the same pattern as those of brick or stone 
already known. The skeletons prove that about the beginning of the dynastic 
period there was an invasion of a race of men of shorter stature who had been 
entering the region in small bodies for many years previous. Tarkhan was 
probably a temporary capital, which was gradually abandoned after Memphis 
was founded by Mena, a generation or two later. A few miles south of Tark- 
han a cemetery of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties was explored. In it 
was found some splendid jewelry and some fine Canopic jars. Of eighteenth 
dynasty date were a long gold necklace and a sword of the type used by the 
Shardana troops of Ramses II. A brief statement of some of the recent 
discoveries at Memphis is added. 

THEBES.—Excavations of the Metropolitan Museum in 1912~—1913.—In 
B. Metr. Mus. 1X, 1914, pp. 10-23 (11 figs.), H. E. Wintock reports upon the 
work of the Metropolitan Museum at Thebes in 1912-13. The causeway of 
Mentuhotep approaching his temple at Der el Bahri was cleared for 140 yards. 
Above it was a Ptolemaic cemetery. Bordering the causeway on the north 
was a wall 2.60 m. high; the southern wall was not found, as a large building of 
later date covered it. Cut in the rock of the causeway were circular pits 
thirty feet deep and about eighteen feet apart in which trees were once planted. 
A small brick pyramid with its chapel and a series of tombs of the seventeenth 
or early eighteenth dynasty were discovered on the north side of the wall. 
The causeway proper was 17 m. wide and the whole avenue 90 m. wide. It 


was about three quarters of a mile long, and at intervals along it were statues 
of the king. The valley temple lay in cultivated ground and was not found. 
The mortuary temple of a king who ruled after Ramses II, probably Ramses 
IX, or Ramses XII, was partly excavated. 

The Tomb of Senmen.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 282-285 (5 
pls.), N. pe G. Davies states that in the tomb of Daga at Thebes were found 
in the débris stamped crude bricks of Senmen who was attached to the persons 
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of the daughters of Hatshepsut. Senmen’s tomb was not then known. Higher 
up, on the same hillside, is a feature unique in the necropolis, a group of man, 
woman, and child carved out of a great boulder. The inscription is well-nigh 
illegible, but in a favorable light the monument yielded up its secret. The 
man is Senmen, accompanied by his wife, and the child in his arms is one of his 
royal protégées. The tomb has no hewn chamber or visible burial-shaft, but 
consisted of a tiny brick chamber, and a niche for offerings at the foot of the 
statue. The narrow place of burial seems to reflect the persecution of the 
followers of Hatshepsut. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM.—Excavations at the Damascus Gate.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLVI, 1914, pp. 29-33 (2 pls.), J. D. Gracr states that early in October the 
old wooden coffee-house, outside the Damascus gate, was pulled down that 
its site might be built upon. As it was known that the upper soil was largely 
débris, it was necessary to seek more solid ground below, and thus have an 
opportunity for observing the strata and their depths. Some new and inter- 
esting facts that were brought to light were: a much greater depth of débris 
than was supposed at this spot; two ducts at different levels for the water 
from the north of the city, known to have existed, but lost for many centuries; 
and graves, probably Roman, in the original soil next the rock, and presumably 
extra-mural. It would be unwise to form hasty theories on these facts but 
they are obviously important. 

NABLUS.—Recent Austrian Excavations.—In Berl. Tageblatt, October 25, 
1913, an account is given of the excavations made by E. Sellin in the vicinity 
of the modern Syrian city of Nablis. It has been assumed that the ruins of 
the ancient city of Shechem lie in the vicinity of the place. This was the 
principal city of the Israelites about 1500 B.c., and was destroyed by the 
Romans about 70 a.p. The excavations have established the fact that 
the remains of ancient Shechem are to be found in this spot. 


ASIA MINOR 


APHRODISIAS.—Excavations in 1913.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
46-53, A. BouLANGER reports upon the excavations carried on by himself 
and M. Replat at the Thermae of Aphrodisias in 1913. The principal fagade 
was on the west, but the porticoes of the east and west sides were very similar, 
and there was the same dedicatory inscription. Several column bases bear 
inscriptions showing that rich citizens gave columns. Various details of the 
ground plan were learned. A carelessly executed head of Hera, a headless 
draped Muse, and a few inscriptions were found. 

PHOCAEA.—A Recent Examination of the Site.—In C. PR. Acad. Insc. 1914, 
pp. 6-18 (map; 4 figs.), F. Sarrraux gives an account of his exploration of the 
site of ancient Phocaea in the fall of 1913. Palaia Phokia is undoubtedly the 
site of the old city, as trial excavations at fourteen places proved. Northeast 
of the hill of Bakathanasi Myli there seems to have been a theatre. No im- 
portant remains were brought to light, but a carefully laid pavement near the 
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town, and a few inscriptions and coins were discovered. New Phocaea was 
founded in the thirteenth century and has no antiquities except a few in- 
scriptions brought there from other places. 

TROAD.—Inscriptions.—In R. Ep. N.S. Il, 1914. pp. 35-45, A. Reraca 
continues an account of atrip in the Troad, publishing a few inscriptions, 
notably an honorific decree of the third or second century B.c. 


GREECE 


ATHENS.—Excavations of the French School in 1913.—In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1913, pp. 687-706, M. Prov reports upon the work done by the French 
School at Athens in 1913. At Delos a sanctuary of Sarapis and one of Aphro- 
dite were discovered in 1912 on the banks of the Inopus. In 1913 the second 
sanctuary was cleared and houses and a street uncovered. The enclosure to 
the southwest contained two temples dedicated to Dionysus, Hermes, and Pan. 
On the east and northeast sides of the Cynthian hill were sacred ways running 
to the summit. At the so-called “‘Palestre de granit,”’ the large blocks were 
removed and various architectural members found. At Delphi the substruc- 
ture of the old temple and the portico of Attalus were re-examined. At 
Nemea excavations were carried on at the temple. At Orchomenus in Arcadia 
a temple of Artemis was found. It was identified by inscriptions and by 
terra-cottas. Some of the inscriptions are important for the history of the 
institutions of the town. Excavations were also undertaken at Aphrodisias 
and at the temple of Apollo of Clarus at Notium in Asia Minor. Notice of 
the work of the members of the French archaeological schools in Athens and 

tome follows. 

The Stoa of the Giants.—In Ilpaxrixa for 1912, pp. 91-99 (6 figs.; plan), P. 
IXastrriotes describes his excavations at the Stoa of the Giants in 1912. 
Nothing of importance was found. Remains of walls to the east may have 
belonged to a fuller’s shop. Large pithoi and drains of terra-cotta were also 
unearthed, 

CEPHALLENIA.—Excavations in 1909.—In Ilpaxrixa for 1912, pp. 247- 
268 (plan; 50 figs.), P. Kavvapras describes his excavations in Cephallenia in 
1909. West of Kokkolata a small necropolis of Mycenaean and pre-Myce- 
naean times was found. It consists of two tholos tombs, almost completely 
destroyed, six cist tombs, and three cut out of the natural rock. Mycenaean 
gems, buttons, necklaces of agate, sard, glass-paste, etc., coils of gold wire, 
pieces of a bronze knife and of bronze darts came to light. The finest gem, an 
agate with the figure of a bull grazing in front of a palm tree was found in 
one of the rock-cut tombs. (See also R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 109.) 

Excavations at Various Sites.—In Tlpaxrixa for 1912, pp. 100-118 (10 figs.), 
N. Kyparisses and A, PHILaDELPHEUS report that near Hagios Menas on 
the island of Cephallenia they uncovered the crepidoma of a Doric temple, 
terra-cotta plaques, some having the head of Medusa, used in the decoration 
of the temple, and potsherds of good Greek date. At Kangkelissa were found 
some late tombs in one of which was a small Nike, 3 em. high, of gold leaf on 
bronze. Her wings are spread; and in her raised right hand is a wreath or 
wheel, while her left hand, which is lowered, holds another wreath. At Kok- 
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kolata « ‘‘Homeric’”’ bow! was found decorated with the sacrifice of Polyxena, 
and the fight between Paris and Menelaus; also two well-preserved figurines 
of Tanagra type. At Diaka two caves were discovered, one containing tombs 
with Mycenaean remains, and the other terra-cottas showing that it was once 
a shrine of Pan and the Nymphs. 

DOUKOS.—A Shrine of the Dioscuri Cabiri.—At a warm spot below a rock 
near Doukos, about an hour’s ride from Chalcis, where flocks gather in winter, 
a very early shrine has been discovered. Two primitive nude figures of bronze 
on a single base, thirteen bronze statuettes of bulls, of different sizes, and a 
number of perforated triangular-shaped lumps of clay, perhaps amulets, were 
found. A Mycenaean seal, with the figure of an antelope (Ilepi rav & EdBoia 
apx. Tadwv, Iv. IE, 2) came from the same site. In Ipaxrixa for 1912, pp. 
145-153 (7 figs.), G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU argues that this was a shrine of the 
Dioscuri Cabiri, used by shepherds, and that it dates back to Mycenaean 
times. 

ELASSONA. — Inscriptions. —In R. Ep. N.S. Il, 1914, pp. 17-34, A. S. 
ARVANITOPOULLOs publishes three epitaphs and nine inscriptions recording the 
enfranchisement of slaves, found in or near Elassona and collected by him 
there in the former Turkish custom-house, now transformed into the ‘‘Museum 
of Perrhaebia.”’ These inscriptions are in continuation of previous ones pub- 
lished by him in ’E@. ’Apx. and R. de Philol. 

ERETRIA.—Greek Jewelry.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 289-328 
(5 pls.; 13 figs.), IK. Kourovuntrotis publishes jewelry from graves at Eretria 
dated by the accompanying finds of pottery in the geometric period, the first 
half of the fifth century and the Hellenistic period respectively. The geo- 
metric graves contained among other objects five diadems of gold leaf with 
stamped designs, one of them representing a stag hunt. Especially note- 
worthy in the second class are two gold ear-studs in the form of rosettes, which 
recall those worn by the statues of Korai, a number of rings of very fine work- 
manship, several necklaces with pendants in the form of acorns, bulls’ heads, 
etc., and adiadem of gold leaf divided into 16 squares with the following stamped 
designs: palmette, rosette, sphinx in profile, winged horse, sphinx in front view, 
bee, swan, griffin and (riskeles. These are all to be regarded as Attic work. 
The most interesting object from the Hellenistic graves is a diadem with 
stamped designs representing the return of Persephone. At the left Perse- 
phone in the chariot of Selene, drawn by goats and conducted by Hermes, 
approaches the seated figure of Zeus. Behind him are the seated figures of 
Demeter and Persephone, then five figures of Horae, then at the left the same 
chariot group repeated approaching Aphrodite seated with Eros beside her. 
Analogies for this scene are to be found on the sarcophagus at Wilton House 
(Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. CCCX, 1, 2). 

LEBADEA.— Excavations in 1912.—Excavations at Lebadea in 1912 proved 
that the “Kastron” was not occupied before mediaeval times; and that there 
was no ancient settlement in the hollow to the north of it. \. D. Keramo- 
FOULLOS, Ipaxrixa for 1912, pp. 88-90.) 

LEUCAS.—The Excavation of Chirospilia.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 
1156-1164 (6 figs.), G. VeLpe continues his account (ibid. XLIV, 1912, pp. 
852 ff.) of his excavations of Chirospilia in Leucas. A considerable layer of 
red earth, comparatively free from remains, seems to have been swept in from 
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the outside, while the gray color of the other strata is due to organic substances 
brought in by the cave dwellers. There were found 169 flint implements, 
thirty others of bone, sixteen obsidian knives, four implements connected with 
spinning or weaving, sixteen stone axes, seven grinding or pounding stones 
with grinders, five ornaments of stone and shell, and many monochrome black 
and red pottery fragments and bones of animals. The latter were chiefly of 
domesticated swine. Besides these there were found bones of a small cow, 
of a sheep resembling that of Asia Minor, of a species of shark, of a toad, of a 
lizard, and some common sea shells. The sheep may point to a time when 
Asia Minor and Greece were not separated by the Aegean. Most of the finds 
were in the upper, looser stratum. The obsidian implements as well as a 
small blue glass bead prove some intercourse with the east. Three pieces of 
iron ore and a piece of iron of quadrate cross-section are somewhat puzzling. 

MANTINEA.—Nestane and the Argon Pedion.—A topographical study, 
made without excavation, of the region directly east from Mantinea as far as 
the pass over Artemisium into Argolis, is published by H. LatrerMANN in 
in Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 395-428 (2 plans; 10 figs.) It includes the south- 
ern end of the Shining Plain (so called from the water which collects upon it 
to be discharged through an underground chasm) and the ruins of the town 
of Nestane, set upon a steep-sided projecting hill. The extant portions of 
the ring wall and the gate, in the passage formed by the overlapping ends 
of the wall, seem to be nearly contemporary with the fortifications of Mantinea. 
\ square building on the top of the hill, resembling in shape the Telesterion 
at Eleusis, probably belongs to the sanctuary of Demeter to which the Manti- 
neans made a yearly procession (see Paus. VIII, 6-8). 

POTAMIA.—A Prehistoric Site.— At a site called Castri, near Potamia in 
Euboea, walls of prehistoric date have been discovered proving the existence 
of an early settlement on the site. Here were found several stones inscribed 
with spear-heads, crosses, and other symbols. G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU (IIpaxrixa 
for 1912, pp. 119-140; 8 figs.) suggests that this was the Site of the Oechalia 
of Eurytus. 

THESSALY AND MACEDONIA.—Archaeological Work in 1912.—In 
IIpaxrexa for 1912, pp. 154-246 (27 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs reports 
upon the archaeological work done in Thessaly and Macedonia in 1912. At 
Pagasae foundations were uncovered at the theatre, and architectural frag- 
ments belonging to the stage buildings and to a small temple, and a few broken 
pieces ol sculpture found A building was erected on the site in the Middle 
Ages. Excavations will be continued at this site. On the acropolis a temple 
of fourth century date was discovered. Architectural members were found 
beside it and in a cave near by. Pieces of inscribed stelae, some painted, and 
potsherds of fourth and third century date also came to light, while at a lower 
level were remains of neolithic buildings. The Roman and Byzantine city 
lay along the north shore of the gulf. Here, above the market-place, lay a large 
temple not yet excavated. In the northeast corner of the city a marble head 
of Poseidon, fragments of sculpture, figurines, and parts of two stelae show 
that a temple of Poseidon existed in that vicinity. Remains of a Byzantine 


church, and vase fragments of various dates, including Mycenaean, were also 
uncovered here. A third tower was found to contain many painted stelae, 
of which eighty-five are briefly mentioned, and other objects of importance, 
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236 in all. A tile from the tower has on it the letters S€ which the writer 
thinks stand for B(aothéws) ’Av(ridxov), arguing that the town walls were 
rebuilt by Antiochus in 191 8B.c., and that all the painted stelae are earlier 
than that date. A fourth tower contained a few painted stelae and pieces 
of others. The necropolis from which they came lies between the hill of Hagios 
Elias and the first tower. Most of the graves so far examined date from the 
third century B.c., but some are from the fourth. The site of a small temple 
of Pasicrata was found with numerous figurines which had been buried by the 
priests, and a fine marble head of the goddess. A fifth tower had about twenty 
badly broken stelae, some of them painted. To the south are slight remains 
of a city which may have been the Pheraean Pagasae. The town on Mount 
Goritsa was Neleia; that on the hill of Nebestike was Ormenium. At Iolcus 
the large domed tomb already excavated was completely cleared and leaves, 
buttons, and a so-called talent of gold were found. The decoration consisted 
of cuttlefish, nautiluses, and butterflies, and the thin sheets of gold were either 
sewn upon garments or wrapped over wooden moulds. Burnt bones indicate 
that the bodies were burnt in the tomb. The dromos was also cleared. Be- 
tween Amphanae and Pyrasus a hitherto unknown site was discovered called 
at present Palialkes. Neolithic and geometric vase fragments, house walls, 
tombs, figurines, etc., were found upon it. The town was still in existence in 
the fifth or fourth century B.c. A hill near Larissa called Asemochoma 
proved to be the acropolis of a large neolithic settlement. The writer also 
records a large number of ancient sites in Macedonia of which he learned either 
by observation or by hearsay while serving with the Greek army. Among 
them was a large temple of Heracles at Moranli. 

TIRYNS.—The Excavations of 1913.—The results of the excavations of 1913 
at Tiryns are briefly described by Hans DraGenporrF in Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 
1913, pp. 329-354 (7 figs.). Theroad from the upper to the lower fortress was laid 
bare showing that the Mycenaean level was more than a metre lower than had 
hitherto been assumed. 2. The excavation of the circular building was 
continued, and it was proved to have been a complete circle of 13.85-13.95 m. 
radius. 3. Excavations in the middle fortress showed that the wall separating 
it from the upper fortress was later than the earlier palace, but earlier than 
the large megaron. The wall separating the middle and lower fortresses was 
built in late Mycenaean times when the lower fortress received its circuit wall. 
A potter’s kiln, used in late Mycenaean times, was discovered in the middle 
fortress. 4. The lower fortress contained practically no buildings; it served 
as a refuge in times of war for the population clustered about the fortress. 
5. A bee-hive tomb, the first to be discovered at Tiryns, was excavated and 
found to have been in use throughout classical times. It is perfectly preserved, 
and in size and quality of construction ranks with the tombs of Menidi, Vaphio, 
and the Heraeum. 


ITALY 


DISCOVERIES IN ITALY IN 1913.—In 1913 excavations were carried on 
in Rome under the palace of the Flavian emperors. The cryptoporticus 
which connected the palace and the temple (which is probably to be identified 
as that of Apollo) was originally continued under the main fagade of the 
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palace on the northwest side. The chambers which contained the machinery 
for the elevator have been discovered. Under the Flavian palace are remains 
of a similar building, provisionally attributed to Nero. A large semi-circular 
foundation perhaps belonged to Nero’s circular dining-room. Below are 
remains of a still earlier building apparently dating from the time of Tiberius 
or Claudius. Some rooms with fine pavements belong to it as do the room 
with paintings of scenes from the Iliad and the large hall with fountains dis- 
covered in 1721. To the northeast is a cryptoporticus which seems to have 
come from the house of Livia. Under the northeastern portion of the peri- 
style of the Flavian palace there are no traces of late republican or imperial 
buildings, but prehistoric remains, and a peculiar chamber with bee-hive roof 
in the centre of which a shaft descends to a series of underground passages. 
This Boni believes to be the Mundus (see p. 399). In digging the foundations 
for anew church on the Pincian hill an ancient road was found; also a house 
with fine pavements, and paintings on the walls, which dates from the time of 
Hadrian. At Veii, on the so-called Piazza d’Armi, an area of irregular shape 
about 50 ft. by 35 ft. and lined with rough stonework was excavated. It was 
perhaps an early public building. At the opposite end of the site a pre-Etrus- 
can necropolis came to light. At Ostia excavations were carried on along the 
main street as far as the temple of Vulcan which fronted upon the Forum. 
The temple dates from the time of Hadrian and was built upon the line of an 
earlier street, parts of which have been uncovered with remains of shops of an 
earlier period below it. Between the theatre and the temple, in the area in 
front of the four small temples of Venus, Fortuna, Ceres, and Spes there have 
been found a nymphaeum and a small temple of Jupiter. The houses at Ostia 
are entirely different from those at Pompeii, most of them being apartment 
houses of a modern type. The publication of the excavations at Milan in 
1910-11 shows that the church of S. Lorenzo does not rest upon the ruins of 
Roman baths, but the brick walls of 8. Aquilino stand above what was perhaps 
an amphitheatre. In Apulia sculptured friezes were found at Lecce and at 
Taranto; while a report of the work at Locri in Calabria shows that two hundred 
tombs were opened dating from 550 to 250 B.c. and that a pre-Hellenic necro- 
polis was examined dating from the ninth to the seventh century. In Sardinia 
excavations were carried on in the prehistoric village of Serrucci. (THOMAS 
AsuBy, London Times, February 10 and 13, 1914 

FINDS OF COINS.—A number of hoards of coins are briefly reported to 
have been found at various places in Italy: 5298 pieces at Montecarotto (re- 
publican coins, chiefly denarii); 7572 pieces at Falerone (of the second and 
third centuries a.p.); and a few pieces at different localities in the region of 
Intra. R. Ital. Num. X XVI, 1913, pp 569 ff 

ALLERONA.—A Milestone of the Via Traiana Nova.—At Allerona, in the 
quarter called Monte Regole, a milestone of the Via Traiana Nova has been 
found, which shows that it ran from Volsinii ‘“‘ad fines Clusinorum.” (E. 
Gauut, Not. Seav. X. 1913, pp. 341-344 

ANCONA.—A Greek Tomb.—Excavations at Ancona have brought to 
light a large Greek tomb in which were found two small vases and a large cup 
of silver decorated and inscribed, a cup of colored glass, and small fragments of 
silver, terra-cotta, bone, and bronze. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, 
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AVEZZANO.—The Roman Aqueduct.—The Roman aqueduct in the 
Piani di Palentini has been further explored and a passageway similar to that 
through Monte Arunzo has been found in Monte Salviano. It seems probable 
that in imperial times the aqueduct carried water from a spring on some hill 
in the valley of the Liris, perhaps that of Rioscono, which now supplies the 
town of Avezzano, through the two mountains and across the plains to Angizia, 
a distance of thirteen kilometers. It probably also carried a part of the waters 
of the Liris for purposes of irrigation F. Loti, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 149- 
150. 

BASCHI.—Ostrogothic Tombs.—Near Baschi, on the road to Montecchio 
and just beyond the Fosso della Macee, an Ostrogothic sepulcretum has been 
found at a depth of about 2 m., containing tombs covered with tiles bearing 
the stamps of Theodoric and Atalaricus. Near by were discovered a terra- 
cotta sarcophagus of earlier date, fragments of amphorae which had been used 
as burial urns, and the remains of a building of unknown purpose. (E. 
STEFANI, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 113-115.) 

BENEVENTUM.—An Honorary Inscription.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 
310-311, A. NeEoMATINI announces the discovery of an honorary inscription 
of the year 213 a.p., from the district called Cellarulo. On pp. 312, 313, A. 
AURIGEMMA has notes on the same inscription, which was dedicated to L. 
Staius Manilianus, a physician of Beneventum who had the additional cogno- 
men of Acesius (from daxéouac), by his grand parents. He held the office of 
praetor Cerealis iure dicendo quinquennalis and gave a sparsio to the people in 
recognition of the honor. The Letters H.P.C. seem to have in this inscription 
the value of honorati praetura Cereali, since the usual heredes ponendum cura- 
verunt is excluded by the character of the inscription. The other names in the 
inscription are also of local interest. 

BOLOGNA.—A Roman Building.—In the Via Indipendenza a building of 
the Roman period was unearthed, facing a street 2.50 m. below the present 
level, together with antefixes of Etrusco-Campanian workmanship, the first 
of the kind discovered in that region. The fragments, which are of painted 
terra-cotta, belonged in part to a winged figure, perhaps the Persian Artemis, 
and in part to two wild beasts, apparently panthers. (A. NeGriott, Not. 
Scav. X. 1913, pp. 197-201. 

BOVA.—A Milestone.—In the district called Amigdala a milestone has been 
found with a double inscription, to Maxentius and to Valentinian and Valens. 
It belonged to the road running north and south of Regium and indicates resto- 
rations in late times by the central government and by the natives. (N. 
Putorti, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 318-319.) 

CALTAGIRONE.—A New Museum.—A new museum has recently been 
opened at Caltagirone, Sicily. Among other things it contains a considerable 
number of vases of different periods from excavations carried on near the 
town. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 37.) 

CASTELBELLINO.—Tombs.—Three tombs have recently been discovered 
near Castelbellino. In one was a skeleton, beside which were a large, curved 
sword, two lance heads, an iron knife, vases of bronze and terra-cotta, ete. 
(Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 13 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE.—A Gallic Tomb.—At Castiglione 


delle Stiviere there have been found an Etruscan tripod with the figure of a 
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youth holding a bird, a vase in the form of a pitcher, various pans, etc., 
all of bronze. They came from a Gallic tomb, and are now preserved in the 
Archaeological Museum at Milan. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, 
p. 30.) 

CEGLIE DEL CAMPO. Italo-Greek Tombs.—There were discovered in 
1913 at Ceglie del Campo two Italo-Greek tombs containing several vases 
dating from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supple- 
mento, p. 30 

COMO.—A Temple of the Sun.—In ©. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 147-150, 
F. Cumont calls attention to an inscription recently found at Como recording 
the dedication of a temple of the Sun about 300 a.p. by order of Diocletian and 
Maximian 

CORROPOLI.—A Neolithic Cemetery.—About forty neolithic tombs have 
been opened in the vicinity of Corropoli. The bodies appear not to have 
been buried in graves, but laid out in circular, or elliptical huts. (Boll. Arte, 
VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 13.) 

CUMAE.—The Results of the Excavations.—In Mon. Ant. XXII, 1913, 
cols. 5-448 (163 figs.), E. Gasrict publishes a detailed account of the excava- 
tions at Cumae. The remains date back to the latter part of the eleventh 
century B.c., when the town was apparently founded. The tombs of the 
pre-Hellenic period and their contents are discussed; then the early commerce 
down to the intervention of the Chalcidians; and finally Chalcidian influence at 
Cumae and its relation to that of Italy and Sicily. The results of the exca- 
vations in connection with tradition are also examined. 

DISO.—A Messapian Inscription.—In ot. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 151-152, 
G. B. pt CastiGLIoNE publishes a Messapian inscription, found at Diso, near 
the junction of the roads from Diso to Vignecastrisi and to Vaste 

FIESOLE.—Chamber Tombs.—In Volt. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 327-333, E. 
GALLI reports the discovery in the triangular space formed by the junction of 
the Via del Bargello and the Via dell’ Olmo of two chamber tombs, not far 
from the one described in Not. Scav. 1886, pp. 220-221. They had been rifled 
in antiquity, but on the basis of their structure and of a fragment of a relief 
they are assigned to an Etrusco-Roman necropolis of the second or third 
century B.C. 

FLORENCE.— Acquisition of Etruscan Urns.—The Archaeological Museum 
at Florence has recently acquired an important group of small Etruscan urns 
of travertine decorated with figures in relief. They were formerly in the villa 
of Montescosso and came originally from the necropolis of Palazzone. (Boll. 
Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 22.) 

An Altar of Silvanus.—The Archaeological Museum at Florence has ac- 
quired the altar found near Bedizzano in 1890. On one side is a dedicatory 
inscription from Scribonius Libonius to M. Plautius Silvanus, who was consul 
in 11 p.c. On the other side is a sacrificial scene. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, 


Supplemento, p. 13. 

GOZZO.—A Neolithic Grave.—While Government employees were carry- 
ing on excavation work at Pergla, in the island of Gozzo, an interesting dis- 
covery of a tomb containing human remains belonging to the Neolithic Age 
was made. The neighborhood was explored some time ago by Dr. Ashby, of 
the British School at Rome. The tomb is contemporary ~‘th the Hypogaeum 
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of Hal Saflieni, which was discovered at Valetta a few years ago. (Nation, 
February 26, 1914, p. 223. 

GUBBIO.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 284- 
290, A. DELLA SETA publishes a number of antiquities found near the railway 
station, at Gubbio, consisting of inscriptions, cinerary urns, and small objects, 
belonging to a necropolis of Roman Iguvium. 

LATIUM.— Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—In .Vot. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 240- 
242, A. Maivri publishes three amphora handles with Greek inscriptions from 
the territory of Fregellae, belonging to a private collection; on pp. 242-244 
five inscriptions from Fabrateria Nova; and on pp. 244—247 a marble fragment 
with a relief of a winged Nike, and a fragmentary inscription, from Minturnae. 

LORIUM.— Discoveries at the Villa of Antoninus Pius.—The site of the 
villa of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius at Lorium, on the Via Aurelia, 
has recently yielded a pavement in opus sectile, some busts and other fragments 
of sculpture, a marble capital, ete. (G.S. Graziost, B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, 
pp. 57-61 

MASSA MARTANA.— Early Tombs.—In Scav. X, 1913, pp. 161-163, 
G. Q. GIGLIOLI reports the discovery of an archaic sepulcretum at a depth of 
about 1 m., containing five tombs with vases and small objects of various 
kinds. Four of the tombs belong to the period from the seventh to the fifth 
centuries B.c., showing that the locality, which was on the Via Flaminia, was 
inhabited at an early date. The other tomb is three centuries later 

MODENA. A Barbarian Tomb.—-In Vol. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 321-325, P. 
Ducati describes a number of objects in the Museo Chierci of Reggio Aemilia, 
which were found in a barbarian tomb at Marzaglia in the commune of Mo- 
dena. Besides the remains of a skeleton, there were found fragments of a 
vase of red terra-cotta, apparently similar to those found at Castel Trosino 
(Mon. Ant. XII, figs. 118 and 224), the boss of an iron shield, part of a two- 
edged sword, a horse's bit, and a number of objects in bronze and in bronze inlaid 
with silver. On pp. 325-327 he gives an account of two Roman tombs found 
at Grizzano, one of which contained a bronze pail and a moulded glass bowl. 
Coins found in the tomb date from 91 to 71 B.« 

NAPLES.—An Inscribed Strigil from Cumae.—The National Museum at 


Naples has recently acquired the handle of a strigil found in illicit exeava- 


tions in the necropolis of Cumae. It bears the name Loyé7s in retrograde 
writing, in letters not earlier than the third century B.c. This is the fourth 
occurrence of this name on strigils found in various parts of Italy. (A Marvrt, 


Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 185-186. 

A Statue of Fortune.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 187, A. Maturt reports 
the discovery, at No. 15 Via Pallonetto da 8. Chiara, of a headless statue of 
Fortune, of mediocre workmanship and in bad condition 

ORVIETO.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In ot. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 290- 
295, G. Q. GIGLIOL! reports the discovery in the Via 8. Leonardo of numerous 
fragments of polychrome terra-cotta ornaments and vases, besides two bases, 
one of which has Etruscan inscriptions on three sides. 

OSTIA.—Recent Discoveries.—The entire area between the Via delle 
Corporazioni and the Via della Fontana has been uncovered, revealing an 
interesting series of shops and houses separated by underground passages. 
In places there are traces of three stories. The Via delle Corporazioni itself, 
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from the Decumanus to the Via della Fullonica, is 137 m. long and 7.10 m. wide, 
paved with basaltie lava and slightly rounded. In the portico behind the 
theatre the pavements of two more scho/ae have been uncovered. One has an 
amphora between two palm trees, with three fish below, and bears the let- 
ters M. C., perhaps for Mauretania Caesariensis. The other shows two ships 
approat hing each other under full sail. The theatre has been cleared on all 
sides In the course of the excavations numerous inscriptions have come to 
light, one of which mentions a curator navium Karthaginiensium Another, of 
late date, found in the Decumanus in front of the temple of Vulean, men- 
tions the Forum. In addition to a great number of small objects of all kinds, 
some interesting sculptures have been found, including the torso of a Nereid 
which perhaps belonged to a copy of the great marine group of Scopas men- 
tioned by Pliny, V. H. 26, 26 D. VaGcurert, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 174- 
184; 204-220; 227-240; 295-308; 351-355 

PADULA.—-Roman Tombs.—In Vol. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 315-316, A. Marurt 


reports traces of a Roman sepuleretum about a hundred metres from the rail- 


way station, and the discovery of a cinerary urn, .51 m. in height, handsomely 
earved and with a conical cover decorated with scales 

PALESTRINA.—A Cult of Juno Palosticaria.—An interesting early inscrip- 
tion discovered at Palestrina is published by O. Marvuccut in B. Com. Rom. 
XLI, 1913, pp. 22-30 (fig It antedates the time of Sulla, and recalls the 
cult of a Juno Palosticaria, apparently 

PITIGLIANO.—Newly Found Tombs.—In Vol. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 334- 
341, A. Minto describes a chamber tomb found southeast of Pitigliano, in the 
district called Cave del Gradone It contained a number of vases, including 
buechero ware and Greek importations. Another tomb was found south- 
west of Pitigliano, at Naioli, which contained similar vases. Both are assigned 
to the sixth century B. 

POMPEII.—Recent Discoveries.—At the entrance to No. 5, Ins. XIII, 
teg. IX at Pompeii, two fine paintings have been found on the external pilas- 
ters, one of which represents Aeneas with Aseanius and Anchises, and the 
other a Roman warrior. The excavations have brought to light numerous 
small objects and a goodly crop of inscriptions, mostly election notices M. 
DELLA Corte, ot. Scar, X, 1913, pp. 141-148; 220-224; 249-256; 356-360 

REGGIO DI CALABRIA.—Recent Discoveries.—In Scar. X, 1913, 
pp. 153-160, N. Purorti reports the discovery of two inscriptions, one of 
which, a dedication of the year 120 to Hadrian, contains the title pater patriae, 
which was not formally conferred on the emperor until 128; also of a hoard of 
bronze coins, belonging to the last period of the independent coinage of Regium, 
of which about eighty were in good condition; and of a number of Hellenistic 
and Hellenistic-Roman tombs in the Piani di Modena, south of Reggio. 
Ibid. X, 315-316, A. Maturt reports the discovery of two tombs of the third 
century B.c., in the district called Borruece containing vases, a small mirror 
and a defirio, which seems to have beén intentionally illegible. 

ROME. Miscellaneous Discoveries. —In the Via dei Querceti, .SO m. below 
the modern level a bit of ancient road was found, 4.50 m. wide, running from 
northeast to southwest. On the Via Ruggero Bonghi, at the corner of the Via 
Leonardo da Vinci, a bit of ancient road was found, 4.20 m. wide and in very 


bad condition, running from northwest to southeast. In the Via del Porto 
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di Ripa Grande, at a depth of 2.50 m., several large dolii have been found, 
the upper part of which had been broken off when the present street was made. 
At the depth of 4 m. one was found entire, 1.10 m. high and 1 m. in diameter. 
There was also found a marble cippus, having on one side a ram’s head and 
on the other a cock with a twig in its beak. On the front was the inscription 
Mercurio Aug. sacrum. The finds indicate the existence of storehouses or gran- 
aries at this point. In the Viale del Re. near the new Trastevere station, the 
remains of a columbarium have come to light with fragments of sarcophagi. 
One of these, of Luna marble, but badly damaged, has a representation of the 
myth of Meleager in a form found on other sarcophagi (see Robert, Die antiken 
Sarkophag-Reliefs, pp. 257 ff). Another, also of Luna marble but of poor 
workmanship, apparently belonged to a nummularius and had scenes repre- 
senting his business. At No. 239 of the Via Casilina another columbarium 
has been found (see Not. Scav, 1912, p. 226) with tablets of various colors 
painted under each loculus, but without inscriptions. During the work on 
the former palazzo Pallavicini on the Via Pinciana an inscription to a college 
of centonarrii was unearthed (G. Mancini Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 116-120). 
Between the Vie Palermo, Agostino Depretis, and Balbo excavations in con- 
nection with the new building of the Ministerio dell’ Intorno brought to light 
remains of houses and other buildings facing an ancient road, perhaps the 
vicus collis Viminalis, and a few fragmentary inscriptions. The buildings, 
which are of great interest, belong to all epochs, from the republican period 
to the fifth or sixth century. At No. 7 Vicolo della Pellicia, in the Trastevere 
and at No. 219 Via Casilina a number of inscriptions have been found. (G. 
Mancinr, Vot. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 169-173 In the Via de’ Burrd, 1.40 m. 
below the modern level and 1.40 m. from the front of the wall surrounding the 
Chamber of Commerce a part of the wall of the left wing of the steps leading 
to the Poseidonium which had been recognized in 1880 ( Not. Scav. p. 228), 
came to light. Beside the railroad from Rome to Naples between 3 and 4 
kilometers from Rome and 2.20 m. below the present level, a stretch of the 
Via Labicana has been found, 28 m. in length. The fragment, of which only 
the left side was uncovered, corresponds with the discovery in 1908 ( Not. 
Scav. 129), and runs nearly parallel with the railway. (G. Mancrnt, Not. 
Scav. X, 1913, pp. 226-227). In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 247-350, G. Mancini 
publishes a number of inscriptions from the Via Nomentana and describes a 
funerary monument in Dorie style with a frieze of triglyphs and of metopes 
decorated with leaves and flowers. ° 

The Mundus.—Commendatore Boni recently sank a shaft on the highest 
point of the Palatine and discovered a domed structure built of blocks of 
dark tufa which he identifies as the Mundus, the seat of Dis and Proserpine. 
One element in his belief that he has found the Mundus—lost for the Romans 
themselves in the early days of the Empire—is the discovery of a stone lid 
upon the chamber which would seem to correspond with the lapis manalis, 
which was believed to close the mouth of the infernal regions, through which 
the souls of the departed might come up, and which was lifted thrice in the 
year only. Another feature in the find which tends to confirm the identifica- 
tion is the shaft which descends from the chamber to passages lined with cement 
to serve as storehouses. The Mundus was the hallowed depository of the sacred 
grains. There are, however, one or two points—in particular the shape and 
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situation of the supposed lapis manalis—as compared with historical accounts 
of it, which remain to be cleared up. (Athen. January 10, 1914, p. 71 

A Cippus of the Pomerium.—Another of the stones with which Claudius 
marked the line of the pomerium has heen found only a metre below the modern 
level, at a point 330 metres beyond the Porta del Popolo, and near the Via 
Flaminia. The inscription reproduces the familiar formula, and the number 
CXXXIX places this stone near the end of the series. Five of Claudius’ 
pomerium cippi were previously known. (G. Gatri, B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, 
pp. 67-70.) 

An Aureus of Tacitus.—The National Museum at Rome has recently ac- 
quired the aureus of Tacitus, formerly owned by the dealer Cahn of Frank- 
furt. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 13.) 

SYRACUSE.—Hellenistic, Roman and Christian Tombs.—In .Vo/. Sca 
X, 1913, pp. 281-284, P. Orsi describes a very interesting series of Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Christian tombs at Syracuse, with vases, inscriptions, and 
various small objects. 

TARENTUM.—-Votive Tablets of the Dioscuri.—Several tombs have been 
discovered at Tarentum and near them a square pit full of broken votive 
tablets with decoration in relief dating from the fourth or third century B.c. 
The scenes have to do with the cult of the Dioscuri. Many small amphorae 
also characteristic of this cult were found with them. The excavations will 
be continued. (Boll. Arte, VILL, 1914, Supplemento, p. 30.) 

A Greek Tomb.—A large Greek tomb in the shape of a house of the sixth 
century B.c. has recently been discovered at Taranto (Tarentum It has a 
carefully paved floor, and four Dorie columns support the roof. It con- 
tained three sarcophagi. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, pp. 37-38 

VALLE VIBRATA.—A Cemetery of the Stone Age.—A burial-place of the 
Stone Age has just been discovered by Professor Dall’ Osso of Ancona in the 
Valle Vibrata, in the Abruzzi. This consists of a number of small huts large 
enough to contain from two to eight bodies, and having on either side low 
platforms which slope towards the centre. Upon these the dead were laid, with 
knees drawn up and resting on one side, the attitude being supposed to be that 
of prayer. One of the cabins, from its containing no bodies, but a large, cir- 
cular hearth, with fragments of broken vessels and the bones of animals, is 
thought to have been the scene of funeral banquets. The objects found in the 
huts—vases and other utensils—will enhance the opinion held by archaeolo- 
gists of the degree of civilization attained in the Neolithic Age. (Athen. Jan- 
uary 31, 1914, p. 170.) 

VEII.—Recent Discoveries.—The excavations conducted under the diree- 
tion of the Museo di Villa Giulia promise to be of great interest. Explorations 
in the necropolis called Grotte Gramiccia, northwest of the town, have already 
resulted in the discovery of a number of tombs, while on the citadel (Piazza 
d’Armi) a very ancient elliptical structure has been found, which is perhaps 
a primitive curia. (EE. GAsrict, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 164-169 

VERONA.—A Grave Relief.—Near the former church of SS. Quirico e 
Giulitta a Roman funerary cippus has been found, having the form of an 
aedicula with a closed door, and bearing the inscription C. Rufinio in letters 


of the first half of the first century. Above the frieze bearing the inscription 
are the remains of two busts in relief. \. pa Lisca, Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 


195-196.) 
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VILLA URBANA.—A Hoard of Bronze Coins.—At Villa Urbana near Oris- 
tano, a find of 287 coins from Trajan to Trebonianus Gallus has recently 
been made. They are with one exception large bronzes in perfect preserva- 
tion, and some of them are rare. (Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, p. 


23.) 
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AGUILAR D’ANGUITA.—The Excavations.—In R. Ft. Anc. XV, 1913, 
pp. 437-439 (2 figs.), the Marquis DE CeRRALBO reports briefly upon his exca- 
vations at Aguilar d’ Anguita in the province of Guadalajara. In four years 
2264 graves have been opened. Each had a gravestone varying from 0.50 
m. to 3 m. high. In front of the stone stood an urn containing the ashes of 
the deceased, and below were buried various objects. Great quantities of 
spears, knives, horses’ bits and bridles, ornaments for shields, etc., all of 
iron, were found, as well as about forty swords and nine iron horse-shoes with 
nails. The necropolis is Iberian and dates back to the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c. 


FRANCE 


ACQUISITIONS OF FRENCH NATIONAL MUSEUMS IN 1912.—In 
R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 117-118, is a list of works of art and antiquities 
purchased for the French national museums in 1912, with the price paid for 
each article. The list is taken from the Journal Officiel of July 26, 1913. 

AIX.—Latin Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 75-78 (3 figs.), 
M. Cuierc publishes five Latin inscriptions from the vicinity of Aix. Two of 
them are recent discoveries. 

ALESIA.—Discoveries in 1913.—In a new periodical, Bulletin des fouilles 
d’ Alise, pp. 1-6 (fig.), E. EspErANpieEv reports that in 1913 four cellars were 
cleared at Alesia and miscellaneous antiquities of no great importance found; 
pp. 37-44 (2 figs.), he records the discovery of a stone relief, 0.23 m. high and 
0.18 m. wide, representing two seated divinities, at the right a beardless god 
and at the left a goddess holding a cornucopia. It is the sixth relief of the 
kind found with some variations at Alesia, and the thirty-seventh from this 
part of Gaul. The divinities have not been identified. On pp. 44—46 (fig.) 
he calls attention to part of a stele upon which are a dog and two human feet. 
This is the first evidence for the cult at Alesia of a divinity who holds a mallet 
in one hand and an olla in the other and is accompanied by a dog. Other 
articles are, pp. 7-12 (4 figs.), by H. Carotr on two Gallo-Roman razors; pp. 
13-15 (fig.), bronze founding at Alesia; pp. 16-17 (2 figs.), the glass found on 
the site; pp. 20-30, notes on the ‘“‘baker’s oven” at Alesia; and pp. 47-52 
5 figs.), a discussion of the underground rooms with their peculiar stone tables, 
all by the same writer. 

A Christian Building.—In April, 1913, there was uncovered at Alesia a 
building partly erected above a Roman road. It was 18.70 m. long by 10.70 
m. wide and in it was a sarcophagus in which the remains of Sainte Reine had 
probably been deposited. In the vicinity was a cemetery of the Merovingian 
period. (J. Toutatn, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 247-249.) 

BUIS-LES-BARONNIES.—Recent Explorations.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 
1914, pp. 91-94, H. MULLER reports upon the explorations of G. and L. Catelan 
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in the vicinity of Buis-les-Baronnies (Drome). Remains from neolithic times 
onward have been found. Some pieces of worked obsidian discovered at 
Sainte-Luce show the extent of commerce in early times. This material is 
not found nearer than Lipari, and it probably reached the spot where it was 
found by way of the Rhone valley. 

CHAZEUIL.—A Bronze Hoard.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 1914, pp. 
8-10, F. Péror reports the discovery at Chazeuil on the right bank of the Allier 
of seventeen bronze axes, some spear heads and a mass of unworked bronze. 
He records also other finds of bronze objects at different places in this 
district proving extensive bronze working in antiquity. 

GARD.— Prehistoric Remains.—In L’ //omme préhistorique, II, 1914, pp. 
81-85, A. HuaueEs calls attention to three caves in the part of the forest of 
Lens known as Macassargues where he has discovered traces of prehistoric 
man. The largest is 50 m. long and contains remains of a fortification wall. 
In the commune of Saint-Mamert he has found a neolithic station. In the 
commune of Sanilhac the Grotte de Gay was explored in 1913. It is 120 m. 
long, but rain water had carried off the earth from the floor. He also calls 
attention to megalithic stones at Sanillac, and to the collection of prehistoric 
antiquities of the late M. Delorme recently presented to the museum of Uzés. 

GAREOULT.—Latin Inscriptions.—In FR. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 79-80 
(2 figs.), M. Ciere publishes two fragmentary Latin inscriptions from 
Garéoult. One built into the wall of a house seems to be a dedication to a 
local divinity. It reads Lausco l(ibens) m(erito) s(olvit) Varus. 

JONS.—A Gallo-Roman Settlement.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 272- 
275, J. Tovratn calls attention to a Gallo-Roman settlement recently dis- 
covered near Jons (commune of Griéges). Coins from Nero to Constantine, 
tiles, potsherds, bits of mosaic, bronze and iron nails, etc., were found. It 
seems to have dated from the second to the fourth century. 

LA CELLE-BRUERE.—Apollo Bassoledulitanus.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, 
pp. 367-368, A. H&Ron DE VILLEFOSSE reports the recent discovery at La 
Celle-Bruére (Cher) of a Latin inscription reading Num(ini) Aug(usti) et 
Apoloni Bassoledulitano Ade(lfo| This title of Apollo has not 
been found before. The writer compares it with the Apollo Cobledulitavus in 
an inscription from Périgueux. 

LA COLOMBIERE.—Prehistoric Drawings.—In Mec. Past, XIII, 1914, pp. 
30-33 (4 figs.), G. G. MacCunpy calls attention to the drawings found in the 
large rock shelter of La Colombiére, thirty miles southwest of Geneva, in 1912. 
The most interesting were the upper part of a man, including the head in 
profile and what seems to be a female figure without head or feet engraved upon 
a fragment of mammoth bone. These date from the Aurignacian epoch. In 
the same layer were found pebbles engraved with figures of the bison, felis, 
horse and wild sheep. 

LONS-LE-SAUNIER.—The Prehistoric Congress.—In B. Mus. Brux. XIII, 
1914, pp. 15-16, 29-31, B. pe Lore gives summaries of the papers read at 
the ninth congress of the Société Préhistorique Frangaise held at Lons-le- 


Saunier in August, 1913. 

LYONS.— Excavations in 1913—1914.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 150- 
155 (2 figs.), G. pe Montauzan and P. Fasra report upon their excavations 
at Fourviére (Lyons) from December, 1913, to February, 1914. In the south- 
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eastern part of the site the remains of a large house with mosaic floors were 
uncovered. Coins from Augustus to Gratian came to light in different places, 
and numerous fragments of Gallo-Roman pottery covering the same period. 
A terra-cotta medallion representing a battle between gladiators came from 
the same mould as one from Sainte-Colombe. 

A Military Diploma.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 490-498 (2 figs.), P. 
Fapra and G. pE Montavzan publish a military diploma found at Lyons in 
June, 1913. It is dated March 16, 192. 

PARIS.—Acquisitions of the Louvre in 1913.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 
397-407 (fig.), A. pe VILLEFOsSE and E. Micuon report the following 
acquisitions of Greek and Roman antiquities by the Louvre in 1913: A primi- 
tive statuette from Naxos of the Cyclades type; an archaic head of Apollo from 
Thasos; the colossal headless Athena known as the ‘“Torse Medicis”; adraped fe- 
male figure, halflife size, with head and arms missing, from Athens; a fine female 
head, half life size, from Athens; a seated female figure, half life size, with hair 
falling down her back, from Astacus, Acarnania; a small head of Zeus, from 
Thasos; a small bearded head from Egypt; the upper part of a statuette of 
Venus from Horbeit, Lower Egypt; a nude Venus from Sokha, Lower Egypt; 
a small female head from Egypt; a beardless head in a Phrygian cap, from 
Asia Minor; the head of a girl with hair strangely dressed, from Thasos; a 
vase with scenes in relief representing birds nesting, ete., dedicated to Silvanus 
by M. Junius Cerialis; a sarcophagus with figures holding garlands, and 
below a cow, a panther, a goat and a ram; a slab with Christian designs; a 
Mycenaean stone lamp from Rhodes; a Greek inscription from Lemnos of 
fifth century date giving a list of Athenian clerouchs arranged according to 
tribes; a square pillar with an inscription in honor of C. Valerius Gratus. All 
these are of stone or marble. The bronzes acquired were an archaic bearded 
warrior on a small base, from Athens; an archaic nude warrior; a beardless 
slave; a nude Mercury; a pitcher; and part of a sandal. Other acquisitions 
were a gold ring found many years ago at Pouzin; an onyx cup; seven pieces 
of glass; an ivory jewel case in the form of a brooding hen, from Pouzin; and 
several lead weights, some inscribed, from Clazomenae. In Arch. Anz. 1913, 
cols. 448 ff., the following acquisitions made in 1912 are noted: The contents 
of a Mycenaean tomb from Cyprus consisting of weapons, ornaments, terra- 
cotta animals, a bronze bowl, a Cypriote cylinder with heraldic goats and 
eagles and characters in Aegean script; a scarab engraved with Heracles and 
the lion and a winged disc; Cypriote terra-cottas; twelve cylinders of Myce- 
naean date; a female head of stone with the xexpidados; stone aedicula with 
four columns and a female idol under the canopy. Among the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian antiquities acquired were a stone statuette of a man standing with 
hands joined inscribed with the name of a prince of Uruk; fragments of carved 
stone vases; a bird’s head seal of blue paste; tablets inscribed with Sumerian 
hymns; clay seal impressions of Hellenistic date; a Hittite cylinder; and Baby- 
lonian tablets 

A Marble Bust of Athena.—In FP. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 32-37 (2 figs.), 
L. EvG. LerEvre publishes a marble bust of Athena purchased in Paris. The 
goddess wears a crested helmet, a necklace, and an aegis. Small holes in the 
helmet indicate the loss of some ornament of metal. Similar holes are in the 
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ears. The bust is Greek work, a copy of a bust of the fourth or third century 
B.C., Which was itself a reduction and imitation of a Greek original of the 
fifth or fourth century, not without analogy with the Athena Parthenos 

SOGNY.—A Gallic Cemetery.—<A large cemetery of the Gauls has just been 
opened near Sogny, in Champagne. It contains 270 tombs, of which forty- 
eight are intact. In fourteen of these it was found that the warrior’s chariot 
had been buried with him. The tombs contained a great number of spears, 
swords, javelins, poniards, and knives, besides pottery and some jewels mounted 
in iron and bronze Athen. January 31, 1914, p. 170.) 

VENASQUE (VAUCLUSE).—Antiquities.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 
258-262 (2 figs.), G. BARRAND gives a brief account of the Gallo-Roman and 
mediaeval antiquities in and near Venasque (Vendasca, Vendausca, Venasca), 
on the Nesque. The town was once the capital of the county of Venaissin, 
but has now only 540 inhabitants. It contains many objects of interest, 
especially those dating from the Middle Ages. 


BELGIUM 
EXCAVATIONS IN BELGIUM IN 1912.—In B. Wus. Brux. XII, 1913, pp 


92-95, B. pe Loe records that in 1912 excavations were carried on at more 
than twenty-five sites in Belgium. The discoveries were of no great impor- 
tance. At Saint-Vincent seventeen tombs from the end of the Hallstatt period 
were excavated. At Saint-Mard (Luxembourg) a Belgo-Roman cemetery, 
which seems to be later than the third century 4.D., was explored. At Vaux- 
et-Borset the remains of eleven more cabins in the neolithic village were exam- 


ined, bringing the number up to thirty-two. 


SWITZERLAND 


SINGEN.—Prehistoric Cemeteries.—From Singen i. H. comes the report 
of the recent discovery of two prehistoric cemeteries dating from the Late 
Bronze Age and the early La Téne period. (E. WaGNerR, Rém.-Germ. Kb. VII, 
1914, pp. 6-9.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Antiquities from Tell el-Amarna.—In Ber. Aunsts.: XXXV, 
1913-14, cols. 134-148 (12 figs.), H. Scuarrer describes a collection of antiqui- 
ties belonging for the most part to Dr. James Simon, temporarily exhibited 
in the Berlin museum. They came from the excavations of 1912 and 1913 at 
the palace of Amenophis IV at Tell el-Amarna. The more important objects 
were loaned by the Cairo museum. Among other things are a portrait head 
of Amenophis IV (Fig. 2), a limestone statue of the queen, portraits of the 
royal children, a group representing the king holding his little daughter, and 
a relief of the king and queen and their three children. Plaster models, also 
exhibited, prove that plaster casts of heads were made at that early date. 

Reprinting of Winckelmannsprogramme.—At the January (1914) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society it was voted to reprint those numbers of 
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the Winckelmannsprogramme which are out of print, beginning with Carl 
Robert’s Thanatos (1897). The text will remain unchanged, but the illus- 
trations will be improved. (Arch. 
Anz. 1914, col. 43.) 

The Excavation of Dodona.— At the 
December (1913) meeting of the Ber- 
lin Archaeological Society, H. Dragen- 
dorff announced that the German 
Archaeological Institute had been 
granted the privilege of excavating 
Dodona. Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 
3940.) 

BONN.—Acquisitions of the Mus- 
eum.—The accessions of the museum 
at Bonn in 1910-1912 are reviewed 
by the director (LEHNER) in two 
papers in Bonn. Jb. 121-122, 1913, 
Beilagen, pp. 65-76 (2 pls., 11 figs.); 
pp. 70-78 (4 pl. 11 figs). They are 
partly prehistoric, but mainly Roman 
or mediaeval, the last including reliefs, 
sculpture, paintings, etc. The Roman 


glassware deserves special mention. 

An Index to the Bonner Jahrbiicher FiGure 2.—Heap or AmeNopuis IV 
92—120.—A stately index to Bonn. Jb. 

92-120 (from 1892 down) has appeared as volume 121 (1914, pp. 1-516.) of 
this most valuable publication for all who are interested in the archaeology 
and history of the Rhine Province. 

FELDBERG.—Graves of the Stone Age.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1010- 
1013 (2 figs.), G. OgsTeNn describes a group of mound graves of the Stone Age 
near Feldberg in Mecklenburg. Elliptical dish-shaped pits of from five to 
twenty metres, filled with ashes, remains of burnt bodies and broken pottery 
are surmounted by flat, conical mounds of stones. 

GOLDBACH.—A Grave of the Fifth Century A.D.—In Z. Hthn. XLV, 1913, 
pp. 1003-1007 (4 figs.), Hugo Morterinpt describes a grave-find of Goldbach 
(Gotha) from the time of the Vélkerwanderung. Among the remains were a 
shield-shaped buckle, shears, and knife—all of iron; a bronze dish, three clasps 
and finger rings, also of bronze; a comb, a spindle of bone, green, black, 
reddish-brown, and yellow beads of glass and enamel, etc. These are to be 
dated 400-500 A.p. 

MUNICH.-—Acquisitions of the Museums in 1912.—The Glyptothek 
at Munich (P. Wo.trers) received in 1912 some forty pieces of sculpture 
from Egypt, among them an Egyptian version of the funeral banquet 
scene inscribed Ebdayyedos as é[rav] vy’; the finger of one of the Aeginetan 
warriors that had accidentally been taken to Wiirzburg; the head of a 
Diadochos, adapted from that of Alexander in the Vatican (Sala de’ 
Busti 338); the figure of a greyhound and other portions of other mon- 
uments from Salamis; a neo-Attie grave relief representing a teacher as 
a young man seated and listening to a boy who stands before him 
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reading from a roll. At the Antiquarium (J. SteVEKING) are nine bronzes, 
including a stag of geometric style from Greece; a statuette of a bearded man, 
probably of the middle of the fifth century and a forerunner of the draped 
male figures of the Parthenon frieze; a fine Graeco-Roman head of a sheepdog; 
a Roman Lar with horn of plenty, of the early imperial epoch; a weight of 
212 grammes inscribed HMIMNAION in fifth century letters: seven terra- 
eottas which include an alabastron in the form of a draped Aphrodite, in 
Rhodian style, the figure of a goat, from Boeotia, transitional between archaic 
and severe style, and two little statuettes of boys, one rejoicing, the other 
mourning, after a cock fight; also the mummy of a little girl, with her painted 
portrait, a charmingly individual face, perhaps of the first century a.p. 
The Vase Collection (J.8.) received eight pieces: an Attic geometric goblet, 
a phiale and a squat jug with a snake in relief on the handle; a Boeotian 
geometric ewer with figure of a horse standing on the cover; a deep, two- 
handled bow! of very fine proto-Corinthian ware; a late Attic (fourth century) 
calyx crater, red-figured with elaborate use of white in a scene of Dionysus, 
Ariadne, and Erotes; a black-figured covered jar dating from about 300 B.c. 
with painted snakes and griffins and plastic decorations of older types. In 
the Bavarian National Museum are the fragments of an important marble 
group, of the third century a.p., found at Kellmiitz, which consisted of a 
seated female figure holding a dog and attended by two standing figures of 
younger women Arch, Anz. 1913, cols. 431-448.) 

RHINE PROVINCE.—Activities of the Antiquarian Societies.—The 
activities of the antiquarian and historical societies of the Rhine Province, 
and the important accessions of the various local museums of the region are 
summarized in Bonn. Jb. 121, 1913, Beilage, Berichte, u. s. w., pp. 1-108 

SAARBURG.--The Museum.—<Antiquities of different periods found in 
the vicinity of Saarburg (Lorraine) have keen assembled in barracks, and some 
of the more important are noted by A. Retwacu in the R. Ep. N. 8. Il, 1914, 
pp. 123-126, who states that Dr. A. Reusch of Saarburg is to publish a cata- 
logue of the collection 

SCHALCHEN AM CHIEMSEE.—A Roman Milestone.—A Roman mile- 
stone, recently found in Schalehen am Chiemsee, is published by A. Meter in 
Rim-Germ. Kb. VU, 1914, pp. 10 f. The stone bears several inscriptions, one 
to Severus, another to Julian. The last is especially interesting, since it 
brings confirmation of the Roman domination in Southern Bavaria during 
the middle of the fourth century 

TRIER.—A Report of the Excavations 1910-1912.—A report of the excava- 
tions and finds in and about Trier during the vears 1910-1912, together with 
the acquisitions of the museum appears in Bonn. Jb. 121, 1913, Beilage, 
pp. 76-S9 (LEHNER), and hid. 122, 1913, Beilage, pp. 79-94. The amphi- 
theatre and thermae of Augusta Treverorum take a leading place in the report. 

VETERA.—Recent Excavations.—Further excavationsofthe Praetorium and 
other remains of the great camp at Vetera, disclosing many traces of the Augus- 
tan period beneath the imposing ruins of the time of Claudius and Nero, are 
reported by Lenner in Bonn. Jb. 121, 1913, Beilage, pp. 62-64; and 122, 


Beilage, pp. 62-65 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
CARNIOLA.—Excavations.—In FP. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 404 f., J. DicuE- 


LETTE briefly describes the results of excavations undertaken by the Duchess 
Marie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin at various places in Carniola. Tombs of 
the first and second Iron Ages yielded many arms and fibulae of the types of 
Halstatt and La Téne. Excavations carried on by Professor Dall’ Osso in 
Picenum have enriched the museum at Ancona with similar objects 

KOSZYLOWCE.—The Eneolithic Settlement.—Excavations at [Koszy- 
lowce during the years 1908-1913 have brought to light eighteen hearths with 
broken pe tsherds, pieces of stone, ete., which show that an eneolithic settle- 
ment was located on this site engaged in the manufacture of utensils and 
weights of clay, terra-cotta figurines, ete. (IX. HApAczEK, Kosmos, XX XVIII 
1913, pp. 617-626; pl.) 

MISKOLCZ.— Palaeolithic Remains.—In Z. Fthn. XLV, 1913, pp. 935- 
938, E. HILLEBRAND writes of late palaeolithic cave-finds near Miskolez, in 
Hungary. Stone and bone implements and remains of skeletons were found 
in seven caves. The upper diluvial strata show no signs of cave-bear, but 
many of the reindeer, and of aretiec and subarctic smaller animals. Fine, 
thin microlithie knife-blades of the type “lames a dos rabatus,” as also such of 
coarser make were found. In the lower layers bones of the cave bear and bone 
spear-points with elliptical cross-section appeared. A carefully made bone 
needle moves the author to regard this stratum as belonging to the Magda- 
lenian group. Still lower are remains of the Higher Solutrean laurel-leaf 
spearheads. Hillebrand traces the development of this from earlier forms of 
spearheads 

NAGYENYED.—A Scythian Grave.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Miizeum, V, 1914, pp. 13-16 (fig.), M. Roska reports the discovery of a Scythian 
grave at Nagyenyed in 1913. Among the objects found in it were an iron 


knife badly oxidized and four arrowheads 

POROLISSUM.—A Roman House.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Miizeum, V, 1914, pp. 67-94 (15 figs.), A. Bupay describes the fourth Roman 
house excavated at Porolissum in 1913. There was one back wall for all four 
houses, but space was left between them. Coins dating from Hadrian to 
Gordianus Pius were found, also knives and other objects of bronze and of 
iron, a mask of terra-cotta, probably part of a vase, and many vase fragments. 
This completes the excavation of this group of houses. 

SZEGED. Jazygues Tombs.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, 
V, 1914, pp. 109-120 (9 figs.), I. KovAcs reports upon the contents of nine 


graves discovered along the line of the railway near Szeged. They are graves 
of the Jazygues and are similar to others found in Lower Hungary. There 


are clear evidences of Roman influence on the civilization. The men’s graves 
had little in them; but in those of the women were many beads 
VARFALVA.—Graves of the Time of the Arpades.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Vemzeti Miizeum, V, 1914, pp. 121-124 (fig.), Baron A. JoOstKa notes the dis- 
covery of three graves of the time of the Arpades at Viarfalva. /bid. pp. 125- 
187 (10 figs.), M. Roska describes the contents of fifty-four other graves 


which he excavated in the same cemetery. 
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RUSSIA 


MELITOPOLIS.—The Tumulus of Solokha.—In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, 
pp. 164-190 (11 pls.; 14 figs.), Mme. Sopuie Potovrsorr describes the tumulus 
kourgane) of Solokha and its contents, excavated in 1913 by Professor Wes- 
selowsky. Count A. BosrinskKoy (pp. 161-163) furnishes a brief introduction. 
Previous articles on the same subject are in Novoé Vrémya, July 19 (August 
1), October 19 (November 1), and November 30 (December 13), 1913, and 
the /llustrated London News, January 3 and February 14, 1914. The tumulus 


— 
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Figure 3.—GoLp CoMB FROM SCYTHIA 


is about 25 km. south of Nicopolis and 15 km. from Bolchaia Znamenka, in 
the district of Melitopolis. Under the centre of the mound was a tomb (about 
24 m. below the summit, and 5.66 m. below the level of the ground) which 
had been plundered in antiquity. Of the skeleton only scattered bones re- 
mained. A gold needle and a silver phiale indicated that the tomb was a 
woman's. Some small ornaments and other objects were also found in this 
chamber, and in the adjoining chamber a fine vase of gilt bronze, a bronze 
caldron, a bronze brazier on four small wheels, and some other objects. By 
the dromos leading to this tomb a second tomb was found, divided like the 
first, into two chambers. In each of these chambers was a skeleton of a horse. 
The heads of the horses had been adorned with golden frontlets in the shape 
of fish, 0.38 m. long and wrought in repoussé. 
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In June, 1913, at the foot of the southeast slope of the tumulus, a pit was 
discovered, which led to a passage which in turn led to a chamber about 7 m. by 
4m. The skeleton of the squire lay near the wall, with an iron sword at its 
left and some arrowheads scattered about. In the passage was the skeleton 
of aslave. The royal skeleton lay in the eastern part of the chamber, the head 
to the west. About the neck was an immense golden torques, with lion-head 
ends. On the arms were five massive gold bracelets. The royal robe had dis- 
appeared, but numerous gold plaques which once adorned it were preserved. 
They are wrought in repouss¢, some well, others rudely. On them are repre- 
sented two Scythians holding a rhyton, a lion pulling down a stag, a couchant 
stag, griffins, etc. Two swords, one with a hilt of gold, were near the skeleton. 
The sheath of this sword was covered with gold, wrought in repoussé with 
representations of animals and rosettes. Above, near the right shoulder 
of the king, was a comb of massive gold (Fig. 3), weighing 290 grammes. 
Between the two crossbars are five couchant lions and on the upper bar 
stands a group of figures in the round, two foot-soldiers fighting with a mounted 
warrior, under whose steed is a fallen horse. The work is exquisite in design 
and execution. Seven silver vases (one with the scratched inscription AY KO), 
three very large bronze caldrons, a lion’s head of gold, various lesser objects 
of gold and silver, a golden phiale, and fragments of a thin plate of gilded sil- 
ver wrought in repoussé, which once covered a gorytus, or quiver, are the 
most important of the other objects found. The silver vases are adorned 
with repoussé reliefs representing animals and hunting scenes, except that on 
one of them eight women, engaged, apparently, in acts of ritual, are engraved. 
On the gorytus a combat between Scythians is represented in addition to ani- 
mals, griffins, and ornamental designs. The work is of most unusual ex- 
cellence. The golden phiale is the oldest object found. It is decorated 
with a wreath of leaves and with animals in relief (repoussé, finished with a 
graver) and bears two inscriptions EAEYOEPIAHHPMQNANTISOENEI 
and AOXO. A tomb containing the skeletons of five horses, each in a separate 
compartment, and a groom, was excavated 2.60 m. west of the pit that 
led to the royal tomb. Here many parts of ornaments of saddles, bridles, 
ete., were found. The Scythian buried here was evidently a semi-Hellenized 


chieftain of the fourth century B.c, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CAERWENT.—Excavations in 1911 and 1912.—In Archaeologia, LXIV> 
1913, pp. 437-452 (pl.; 11 figs.), A. E. Hupp reports that in 1911 and 1912 
no extensive digging was done at Caerwent, but two new houses (XXVs and 
XXVIs) were found in the churchyard and considerable additions to the 
ground plans of buildings already known were made. The most important 
discovery was a circular temple outside the town walls. Its circumference was 
about 390 feet. Within this circular enclosure, which apparently had doors 
at the four cardinal points of the compass (the south door could not be exame 
ined), was what seems to have been an octagonal room. Within this was 
another wall which the excavators were not permitted to explore. Caerwent 
seems to have been inhabited for about a century after the time of Honorius. 


| 
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CAVERSHAM.—A Pit-Dwelling.—While digging gravel in a quarry at 
Caversham workmen opened up an ancient pit-dwelling. It has a perpen- 
dicular passage leading to a large circular chamber several feet in diameter. 
The whole was found full of black earth and charcoal, wherein were the frag- 
ments of two cooking-pots—one of them shows a rough attempt at decoration 

a piece of flake flint, and a bronze pin, which are thought to belong to the 
Bronze Age. These have been placed in the Reading museum i then. 
February 21, 1914, p. 282 

CHESTER.—Roman Graves.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 121-167 (6 
pls.; 19 figs.), R. NewsTeaD reports upon the excavation of thirty-one Roman 
graves in the Infirmary Field at Chester, 1912-1914. They date from the 
latter part of the second century A.D., as coins prove. <All were inhumation 
burials, 

CORBRIDGE.—Excavations in 1912.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp 
146-157 (9 figs.), F. G. HAVERFIELD describes excavations at Corbridge in 1912. 
Several houses which were probably built for soldiers guarding the gran- 
aries were uncovered. Three buildings, of which two have an apse at one end, 
are described. Small finds were rare. The more important were: An altar 
dedicated Discipulinae Augustorum leg. ti Aug.; a coarse bas-relief of Heracles 
brandishing a club; a torso of a Genius or Bonus Eventus; and a building stone 
inscribed LEGXXXVV COHVI!. The Thirtieth Legion Ulpia Victrix was 
not previously known to have been in Britain. The inscription was first cut 
XXVV and the third X added. 

LONDON.—Acquisitions of the British Museum in 1912.—In 1912 the 
British Museum made the following acquisitions. Egyptian. Forty flat 
stone fragments on which are drawn in outline figures and texts to be 
engraved on statues, of the eighteenth dynasty, from the Valley of the Tombs, 
Thebes; a very rare bronze mirror engraved on the face with a scene of 
adoration and having an ivory handle, also from Thebes; the seated figure of a 
young man with bowed head, perhaps the oldest sculptured human figure 
known; two large scarabs with the names of Queen Ti and one of Menkheperra, 
from Sedenga in the Sudan; a large collection of Romano-Egyptian and Me- 
roitic antiquities and of pre-dynastic objects from the island of Faras, the 
frontier post of Egypt on the south Issyrian. Three large barrel cylinders, 
one of Nabonidus, King of Babylon 555-538 B.c., and two of Nebuchadnezzar, 
605-558, which supplement important texts already known with new details 
and historic facts as to the building or repair of certain temples by these 
monarchs and acts of Ashurbanipal and Sennacherib; and seven other cylinders 
of green serpentine, hematite, white marble and other stones, with mythological 
subjects A. (reek and Roman. Marble relief of horse- 
man, from Chios; marble bust of lady with Flavian headdress; limestone female 
figure from Syra. Seven gems, mostly in intaglio, including a sixth century 
B.t chaleedony scaraboid from Sy ria with figure of a bull; sard with 
figures of the Artemis of Ephesus and the Nemesis of Smyrna, to be compared 
with coins commemorating the alliance of the two cities; a fine laureate por- 
trait in relief of the Emperor Claudius, from Constantinople; and a late 
lapis-lazuli bust of Serapis, 5} in. high. A large gold earring from Aleppo, 
resembling Palmyrene work of the second and third centuries; a silver medal- 
lion with head of Zeus in high relief, from Greece; a lead votive dish from the 
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temple of Jupiter Anxur at Terracina. In bronze, sixteen numbers, including a 
very small statuette of Athena from Orvieto, fine Etruscan work of the third 
century; a statuette of Aphrodite wearing the feathers of Iris, from Syria; a 
pair of lion-head medallions with rings for door handles, a bell and a votive 
hand with symbols, all from near \leppo; seven objects statuettes, busts, 
mask, ete.), from the Bowyer collection; a pair of rams’ heads from the ends 
of a situla handle, a javelin head of 43 in. and an arrowhead, 23 in., inscribed 
PIAITTITO, all from Olynthus; small lantern with Corinthian pilasters, from 
Boscoreale; locks, bolts, and key, from Syria and Rome. Two ivory medallions 
with busts of the Seasons (?) said to be from Gaza; ivory tube amulet contain- 
ing bronze scroll. Vases, eight numbers, including two jugs of the geometric 
period, the larger being of a transition style, having the prothesis scene later 
found on amphorae; a black figured lecythus with Hermes, Athena, and Perseus 
fleeing; a red-figured jug of the “strong period,” with two Scythians, from 
Cervetri; a series of twenty-four Apulian vases illustrating the work of the 
indigenous tribes; specimens of the three Early Minoan periods from Crete and 
of Kamares ware from Tiryns; a large number of specimens of all periods, the 
early predominating, received from the Greek government in exchange for a 
cast in Portland cement of the Elgin caryatid, which is to be put in position 
in the restored Erechtheum. Terra-cottas from Carthage, Corfu, Argolis, Tana- 
gra, and Olynthus. A large number of plaster casts of objects in the museums at 
Candia, the Louvre, and Berlin, and one of the ideal head at Holkham Hall. 

\. H. British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnology. Pre- 
historic flint implements from various sites in southern and central England, 
including some from a palaeolithiec rock shelter in Kent, one found 60 to 
70 feet beneath the bed of the Thames, and a new type found near 
Salisbury; celts from Ireland; Celtie bronze clasp from Suffolk; palaeolithie 
implements from Palestine; pottery from caves in mountains of southern 
Spain; flints from the Isle of Riigen; and stone celts from Cochin China. 
Romano-British. Gold jewelry from a child’s coffin found in Kent in 1801; 
cinerary urns and Samian ware from excavations on the Medway; urns and 
bronze brooches from sites in Suffolk, Middlesex and elsewhere; cloth, found in a 
Roman well at Saltburn, Yorkshire; casts of Roman sculpture found in 
Britain. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 460-467 

An Early Iron Age Cup from the Thames.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, 
pp. 84-86 (pl.), R. Smiru publishes a squat two-handled cup, with prominent 
knobs, found in the Thames. It is of a fine black ware and resembles vases 
from the Seventh City at Hissarlik. It probably reached the Thames in 
antiquity. /bid. pp. 86-88 (4 figs.), Sir ARTHUR EVANs points out that vessels 
of similar shape were in use in the Early Iron Age in Italy 

OXFORD.—Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum in 1912.—Fyyptian. 
A few additions of exceptional interest for the pre-dynastie and early periods 
were received from Professor Petrie’s excavations at Tarkhan. They include 
a cylindrical vase painted with the hind part of a zebra as a sign of ownership, 
eighteen stone vessels of unusual form or rare material, an ivory spoon with 
snake handle, a plaited basket with lid, and three pieces of furniture in wood; 
two inscribed ushabti figures, one of which, 45 em. high, is the largest known 
of this class; a set of wooden head-rests of various periods; valuable tomb- 
groups of the twelfth, eighteenth, and thirtieth dynasties from the Egyptian 
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Exploration Fund, and a collection of post-Christian ivory carvings. A small 
jasper prism inscribed with the rare titles of Thothmes II, from the Maket 
Tomb, was bought at auction. Mediterranean. Two bronze fibulae from 
Italy, and an unusual spout-vase of the Cyprian Bronze Age, with incised 
geometric ornament, said to be from Amathus. Greek and Graeco-Roman. From 
the fragments from Cervetri presented by Mr. E. P. Warren, there have been 
put together some cylices, a fine Attic stamnus of the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, and an amphora of panathenaic form with a procession of satyrs; also 
the stamnus ascribed by J. D. Beazley to the ‘‘Master of the Berlin Amphora,” 
ca. 470 B.c., with picture of maenads brandishing the severed limbs of Pen- 
theus. A Hellenistic gold brooch or pendant shows a late survival of the 
rorma Onpdv idea in arow of tiny recumbent lions on the border. Of later 
date is Onesiphorus, a tax-gatherer driving his two-wheeled car, as seen on 
his grave-stele from Magnesia ad Sipylum, and a collection of thirty-six Syro- 
Roman glass vessels of typical forms, from the Orontes basin, the most im- 
portant of which is a bottle cut from opaque white glass. Arch, Anz. 1913, 
cols. 468-471. See also A. J. A. XVIII, p. 113.) 

SWANSCOMBE.—The Stratification of the Gravel Pits.—In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 177-204 (21 figs.), R. A. Smrra and H. Dewey report upon 
the excavations in the gravel pits at Swanscombe undertaken for the British 
Museum to determine their stratification, and the character of the palaeolithic 
implements belonging to the different strata. They sketch the history of 
man on the site in the glacial epoch 

WEST BUCKLAND.—A Celtic Dagger Sheath.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 
1913, pp. 57-59 (pl.), Sir C. H. Reap publishes a Celtic dagger sheath of 
bronze with an iron plate at the back recently found at West Buckland in 
Somerset, and compares three similar dagger sheaths. It is a native production, 
but is analogous to La Téne types from western Europe. It dates from the 
second century B.C 

WOOKEY HOLE. Recent Excavations. In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, 
pp. 337-346 (pl.; 2 figs.), H. E. Batic reports upon the latest excavations 
in the cave at Wookey Hole, Somerset. Near the entrance, the Roman 
débris was a foot thick, and the Celtie débris below it four feet thick. A 
denarius of Marcia (120 B.c.), found within three inches of the surface, 


suggests that the first occupation of the cave occurred about 250 or 200 B.c. 
Iron was found at the bottom of the deposit. Potsherds, weaving-combs, 
potters’ tools, many bone implements and a great variety of spindle-whorls 
came to light. There were no remains dating from neolithic times or from the 
Bronze Age 

WROXETER.—Excavations in 1912.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 
113-114, J. P. Busne-Fox reports that in 1912 about two acres were exca- 
vated near the centre of the Roman town at Wroxeter and four large houses 
and part of a fifth uncovered. They appear to have been shops with dwelling- 
rooms in the rear. Many small objects came to light, including engraved 
gems, brooches, two statuettes of Venus, one of Juno Lucina, and one of Vic- 
tory, potsherds of every kind (over 300 bearing potters’ names) and between 
200 and 300 coins, dating from Claudius to Gratian (41-383 A.p.). This 
was one of the largest Roman towns in Britain, and as the site lies in the open 


country it can be completely excavated. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.--A Temple of the Gens Augusta.—In (. PR. Acad. Inse. 1918, 
pp. 680-686 (2 figs.), R. CaGNat reports the discovery at Carthage of remains 
of a temple of the ““Gens Augusta,” above which a later building was erected. 
An inscription Genti Augustae P. Perelius Hedulus sac. perp. templum solo pri- 
vato primus pecunia sua fecit makes the identification certain 

CYRENAICA AND TRIPOLITANIA.—Archaeological Explorations.—In 
Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento, pp. 17-19, there is a statement as to the 
ancient sites in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania examined by the Italians from 
1910 to 1912. /bid. pp. 26-28 is a brief account of the work done in 1913 and 
1914. Museums were established at Tripoli and at Benghazi. Near Tarhuna 
the neo-Punie inscription of L. Elius Lamia, believed to be lost, was redis- 


covered and a new piece found. An interesting tomb was observed at Bu 
Kamez, the ancient Posindon. Various sites were examined, and some exca- 
vating done. At Cyrene twenty female statues were found at a place believed 


to be a sanctuary of Demeter. At the fountain of Apollo all the inscriptions 
were copied and a nude Aphrodite in a fine state of preservation was brought 
to light. It is a Roman copy of a fourth century Greek original, but earlier 
than Praxiteles. In 1914 the arch of Marcus Aurelius at Tripoli was cleared, 
and arrangements made for its preservation. 

MACTAR.—Excavations in 1912.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 37-46 
(plan; 3 figs.), L. CHATELAIN reports that in 1912 the excavations at Mactar 
revealed a peristyle 17 m. long by 12 m. wide completely paved. It prob- 
ably belonged to a public building. Sculptures once decorated it and several 
were found badly broken. A headless Aesculapius, 0.90 m. high, is note- 
worthy. 

MAHDIA.—Discoveries in 1913.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 469-481 
2 figs.), A MERLIN reports upon the discoveries in the sea off Mahdia in 1913 
see A. J. A. XIII, pp. 102 f., 374; XIV, pp. 248, 388 f.; XV, pp. 112 f., 551 f.; 
XVI, p. 148 f.).. These include many small bronzes originally attached to 
furniture. There were two busts of laughing Bacchantes; a leaping panther 
similar to those already found and parts of two others; a helmet with three 
crests, each supported by a griffin, belonging to the bust of Athena found in 
1910; the head of a bearded satyr like those found in 1911; a hound of bronze, 
with a fine green patina, half crouching; a bronze cover in the shape of a 
goose; a fine bronze statuette of Hermes 32 cm. high; and a bust of Nike 
20 em. high, for attachment. Many small pieces of large marble vases were 
found; also numerous terra-cotta vase fragments, chiefly of coarse ware, and 
one Campanian plate of the second century B.c.; and pyramidal and lozenge- 
shaped ingots of lead. Two marble columns brought ashore had not been 
fluted. 

MOROCCO.—Hebrew Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 179- 
185, N. Stouscu publishes six Hebrew inscriptions dating from 1474 to 1615, 
copied by him in eastern Morocco. 

OASIS OF SAHARA.—Prehistoric Objects.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 
1913, pp. 378-382 (2 figs.), P. Berrutaux publishes twenty arrowheads and 
several amulets found by Major Léon Girod in the oasis about 100 km. south 
of Timimoun in the desert of Sahara. They date from the quaternary period. 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.--Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts.—In the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pp. 85-103, L. D 
CAsKEY reports 454 acquisitions by the department of classical art in the 
vear 1913. The following are the more important. Of seulpture l) a 
small marble bust of a Roman of the early imperial period; 2 i colossal red 
porphyry head of a barbarian. Of bronze: (3) an Etruscan mirror, with 
incised design representing Orpheus or Apollo playing the lyre; two small 
capitals, one (4) Corinthian, and one (5) Lonic; (6) a snake with head raised to 
strike; (7) a pectoral from Italy with five pendants in the form of fingers; (S 
three fibulae 9) a dog collar; (10) nine surgical instruments Thirty-seven 
vases, most of them important specimens, were acquired Among them are, 
11) the large black-figured deinos with a frieze of twelve figures described 
by Karo, J. //.S. 1899, p. 144; (12) a red-figured plate inscribed Heovaios xa- 
Aés; (13) a red-figured eylix with design on the interior only (a bearded warrior 
leading a woman) inscribed xadés; (14) a fragmentary red-figured 
eylix decorated with a maenad and sileni, in the style of Brygus; (15) a 
red-figured scyphus (on one side Helen and Paris, and on the other Helen and 
Menelaus) with the inscription Hiépor éroievey scratched on one handle, and 
Maxpor: éypadoev painted under the other; (16) a red-figured hydria, with Danae 
and the infant Perseus on the principal panel; (17) an Attic red-figured lecythus 
of the severe style with a sacrificial procession, and on the lip TaXes éroiecev; 
18) a red-figured lecythus of severe style with painting of a poet reciting to the 
accompaniment of the lyre; (19) a red-figured leeythus with the death of 
Orpheus, inscribed Kxadds “Extxyapos; (20) two beautiful white 
leeythi, among the finest specimens known, each inscribed ’Agcorei@ns Kadds 
(21) four red-figured oenochoes, one inscribed ’AXxiuayos Kadés, and 
another X . ¢ xadols}; (22) a Corinthian plastic alabastron in the form 
of an ape with an incised inscription (perhaps modern) Ilé\ov éu’ éxoiece; 


23) ten fragments of Arretine moulds and bowls. Other objects are: (24 
seventeen terra-cotta heads from large statuettes, from Southern Italy; (25 
fifteen engraved gems, all important specimens, one engraved with two 
cranes and a silphium stalk between them, and inscribed THaA!o]; (26) a My- 
cenaean seal with design of a lion attacking a bull; (27) 233 coins, including 
156 Roman coins, deposited by the Athenaeum; (28) an Etruscan urn with the 
following objects said to have been found in it;a gold bulla; a necklace of gold 
and blue glass beads, with four pendants; five gold earrings; nine vases, two 
mirrors, two mirror cases, a strigil, and parts of two others, all of silver; five 
bronze mirrors; four dice, a spoon, three hairpins, and a mirror handle, all of 
ivory; (29) various miscellaneous objects including a lead token with a repre- 
sentation of Harmodius and Aristogeiton upon it 

Acquisitions of the Department of Egyptian Antiquities.—In the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pp. 108-111, C.8 
FisHeR reports the following Egyptian antiquities acquired in 1913: (1) one of 
the most perfect of the Gizeh tombs, entire; (2) from Kerma, many specimens 
of black-topped ware, Hy ksos seals and seal impressions, ostrich feather fans, 
bronze swords with ivory handles, wooden furniture, some richly inlaid with 


birds and animals in bone and ivory; (3) a tall cylindrical vase of the first 
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dynasty; (4) several vases, flints and beads of the early dynastie period; (5) 
important objects of gold and silver 
loaned by Mrs. William Lawrence 
NEW YORK.—Acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1913.—In 
B. Metr. Mus. IX, 1914, pp 59-85 
9 figs.) G. M. A. R. reports that dur- 
ing the vear 1913 the Metropolitan 
Museum acquired fourteen marbles, 
mostly Roman, twenty bronzes, six 
vases, twenty-two terra-cottas, thir- 
teen pieces of gold jewelry and seven 
objects of glass. The sculptures are, 
an archaistic relief of Heracles carry- 
ing the boar (Fig. 4); a Roman table 
support with a winged monster at 


each end, acanthus leaves, 
grapes, etc., on the sides, in style 
resembling the Ara Pacis; a fine por- 
trait bust of the youthful Tiberius 
(Fig. 5): a head of Lucius Verus 
somewhat broken; a head of Matidia; 
an unidentified female portrait and 


an unidentified male head, both dat- 
ing from the time of Hadrian; the Fictre 4.—ReEuiEF iN New York 
head of a beardless old man; a marble 

disk with masks in relief; the torso of a boy in the style of Polyelitus; another 


Figure 5.—Bvust or TIBERIUS 
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torso of a boy showing characteristics of Praxiteles; the head of a herm 
Fig. 6) of fifth century date; a female head of fourth century type. 
Among the bronzes are an Eros 
asleep, a little girl holding a puppy, 
a Roman portrait-bust, a statuette 
of the Antiocheia of Eutychides, an 
archaic statuette of a girl, an Etrus- 
ean cista handle in the form of two 
youths carrying the body of a third, 
a man sacrificing, a pair of cymbals 
inscribed with the owner's name 
KadXtobeveiap), and 
three Greek vases (mong the terra- 
cottas are a group of fifteen comic 
actors, a crouching and a_ seated 
woman of Tanagra type, three 
Tarentine figures, and an archaic 
Sicilian relief. An amphora in the 
style of Euphronius was acquired, also 
a necklace of mosaic beads, each deco- 
rated with a human face, and two fine 
Etruscan gold buttons. /bid. pp. 90 
95 (7 figs.), the same writer gives a 


fuller account of the bronzes, among 
Figure 6.—Bearpep HEAD FROM A which are a horse’s nose piece and an 
HeERM 

arrangement for playing cottabus. 

A Late Egyptian Sarcophagus.—In 1913 the Metropolitan Museum ac- 
quired from the Egyptian Government a large, late Egyptian sarcophagus 
found at Sakkara. It dates from the fourth century B.c., and is completely 
covered with the “Book of the Nether World.” There are between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand hieroglyphs on the monument. On top of the cover is 
a figure of Nut, the sky goddess, while at one end are the morning and evening 
boats of the Sun, and at the other is the god Shu standing in a sun-boat 
holding up the sky. The sarcophagus belonged to a certain Ureshnofer, who 
was a priest of Mut. (C. L. R., B. Metr. Mus. LX, 1914, pp. 112-120; 5 figs.) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Newly Acquired Marbles.—In The Museum Journal 
of the University of Pennsylvania V, 1914, pp. 26-30 (2 figs.), Miss E. H. H. 
H(ALt) calls attention to the two marbles acquired in 1913, a neo-Attic relief 
and a Roman portrait head. The former represents the consecration of a 
tripod and corresponds to the relief representing that scene on the triangular 
marble base in Dresden. The head of the female figure at the left is gone, and 
the figure at the right is completely missing above the knees. The slab is 25} 
inches high. The portrait is of a woman of the beginning of the second 


century A.D., but has not been identified. 

Ancient Glass.—The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has ac- 
quired 392 pieces of ancient glass from Jerusalem. This is briefly described 
with illustrations by Miss E. H. H(aui). (The Museum Journal, IV, 1913, pp 
119-141; 31 figs.) 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 
VENETIAN PICTURES IN SOUTHERN ITALY.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 


1914, pp. 23-40, G. Frizzon1 publishes a series of little-known pictures by 
Venetian artists which exist in towns of Southern Italy on the coast of the 
Adriatic. The most important are: at Barletta, a St. Anthony by an unknown 
Venetian painter, a Madonna by Alvise Vivarini, a Madonna by Cola della 
Matrice (?), all in the Church of S. Andrea; in the cathedral at Bari, a Ma- 
donna in glory by Paolo Caliari, a Madonna with two Saints by Paris Bordone, 
S. Rocco visiting the sick by Tintoretto; in the basilica of S. Nicola at Bari, a 
Madonna by Bartolomeo Vivarini, and a Madonna with Saints by the same 
painter; in the Museum at Bari, a Sts. Michael and Anthony, and two panels, 
one representing St. Francis, the other Sts. Bernardino and Peter, also by 
Bartolomeo, and a panel representing Sts. Anthony and Louis, by Antonio 
Vivarini; in the cathedral at Monopoli, the ““Madonna of St. Sebastian”? by 
Palma Giovane, a St. Peter Martyr by Giovanni Bellini on the back of which 
is a drawing by the same master of a youth standing beside a horse 

FLORENCE.—tThe ‘‘Dame de Vergi’’ on a Gothic Casket.—W. Bombe 
publishes in Wh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 61-66, an ivory casket in the 
Carrand collection of the Museo Nazionale which is decorated with scenes 
from the story of the Chatelaine de Vergi in its Florentine version, the same 
which inspired certain of the recently discovered frescoes in the Palazzo 
Davizzi-Davanzati. 

MILAN.—Sale of the Crespi Collection.—One of the most important of the 
private galleries in Italy was put on sale the 4th of June in Paris. The Italian 
Government permitted the sale after the Crespi family had ceded to the Brera 
the “Nativity” of Correggio, and sold at low prices the ‘Fall of the Bona- 
colsi’” (now in the Mantua gallery), by Domenico Morone, and the “Entry 
of Charles VIII into Florence’”’ (given to the Uffizi), by Francesco Granacci. 
The principal pieces of the Paris sale are: ““Crespi Madonna” attributed to 
Michelangelo; the ‘Virgin with Donors and Saints” by Marco d'Oggiono; the 
“Virgin of the Ave Maria” by Ambrogio de Predis; and the ‘‘Mater Amabilis”’ 
of Correggio. (F. Monon, Chron. Arts, 1914, pp. 164-166 

PALESTRINA.—A New Catacomb.—In the summer of 1913 a catacomb 
was opened at the thirty-sixth mile of the Via Praenestina in property belonging 
to Prince Fabrizio Colonna, in the district near Paliano. A description of the 
finds and the inscriptions is given by O. Maruccut in V. Bull. Arch. Crist. XX, 
1914, pp. 131-136. The dates of the inscriptions show that the catacomb was 
in use from the middle of the fourth into the fifth century. 

ROME.—Frescoes in S. Croce in Gerusalemme.—In May, 1913, the 
introduction of electric lighting into the church of 8. Croce brought to light an 
interesting series of frescoes of the twelfth century. On the arch is the rem- 
nant of a composition having the medallion of the Saviour in the centre, the 
seven candle-sticks, and the symbols of the Evangelists. The walls of the 
nave were decorated with a long series of busts of patriarchs, evidently part 
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of an original “genealogy of Christ." (P. Stycer, Rém. Quartalschrift, 1914, 
pp. 17-28 

New Photographs of the Arch of S. Maria Maggiore.—Reproductions of the 
new Anderson photographs of the triumphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore are 
given in Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, pp. 73-95, by G. Biastorr1, who adds a summary 
of the previous interpretations of the scenes, and a convenient description of the 
photographs 

STAITI.—A Norman-Byzantine Church.—Near Staiti in Calabria is the little 
church of 8. Maria de Tridetti, served originally by the Basilian monastery 
that once adjoined it but is now destroyed. It dates from about 110), and 
offers the peculiarity of a basilical plan with three apses and a cupola of 
several stories over the choir, which gives the edifice a distinctly Byzantinizing 
aspect. It thus forms an important testimony to the persistence of Byzantine 
influence in Southern Italy after the Norman occupation. (P. Orst, Boll. Arte, 
VIL, 1914, pp. 41-58.) 

VICENZA.—The ‘‘Madonna delle Rose.”—In L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 1-6 
C. Ricct publishes a picture in the Museo Civico of Vicenza which he assigns on 
internal evidence to Francesco and Bernardino Zaganelli da Cotignola 


FRANCE 


BRINAY.—Romanesque Frescoes.—In Gaz. B.-A. (sér. 1v) XI, 1914, pp. 
217-234, A. HumpBerrt describes the series of frescoes which he recently discov- 
ered in the choir of the little church at Brinay (Cher). They consist of a number 
of scenes in the lives of Christ and the Virgin (Fig. 7), extending from the 
Annunciation to the Cana Wedding, together with the Labors of the Months 
which decorate the intrados of the arch separating the nave and choir. The 
scenes have a number of interesting peculiarities of iconography, and their 
archaism in this respect together, with the peculiarities of style, suffices to date 
the frescoes in the twelfth century. The artist shows himself distinctly 
superior to the other painters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Berry, 
and does not seem to belong to the local school 

PARIS.—Acquisitions of the Louvre.—The Marquise Arconati-Visconti has 
presented her collection of works of art of the Renaissance in France and Italy 
to the Louvre. The most remarkable of the Italian pieces are: a tondo, ‘The 
Infant Christ and St. John’ by Desiderio da Settignano; statuettes of ‘pages’ 
which belonged originally to the tomb of the Venetian general Emo; 
pictures by Ghirlandajo, Luini, and Mainardi; decorative sculptures of the 
Lombard school; Italian furniture; and some rare pieces of pottery, notably 
the most beautiful Faenza plate known, once in the Beurdeley collection. 
The monuments of the French renaissance are very numerous; the most 
striking feature of this part of the collection is the group of sixteenth century 
French furniture from ateliers of Gaillon, the Loire, and Lyon. Chron. Arts, 
1914, pp. 90-91 

New Casts at the Trocadéro.—The Trocadéro gallery will soon receive 
among its new acquisitions of casts reproductions of decorative fragments 
from the old churches of St. Pierre and St. Maurice de Vienne (Isére, eighth 


and ninth centuries), an inscription relative to the same church of St. Maurice 


dating from 1251, the fifteenth-century portal of the church of Canles (Indre- 
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et-Loire), and casts of parts of the house of Nicholas Flamel at Paris. (Chron. 
Arts, 1914, p. 33.) 


stapes: 


FIGURE 7.—SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS AND FLIGHT INTO EGyPT; 
Fresco AT BRINAY 


SAINT-BERTRAND DE COMMINGES.—Christian Sarcophagi.—In R. 
Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 110-112, R. Lizop describes the continuation of exca- 
vations at Saint-Bertrand de Comminges. The sarcophagi previously found 
were in the ruins of a building of the Early Empire, used as a burial vault. 
Two further sarcophagi have come to light. One bears the inscription Da 
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Christe famulae tuae Aemilianae requiim et vitam aeternam, as well as the mono- 
gram X P and the letters AQ. The date is more likely to be mediaeval than 
earlier. Various architectural fragments were found. In Chron. Arts, 1914, 
p. 44, M. DirevuLaroy points out that the Christian basilica excavated dates 
from the fourth century and is thus the earliest Christian monument of France. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum.—Among the 
more important of the recent acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin are: an ampulla of the Monza type (O. Wutrr, Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 
1913, col. 39); a polychrome wooden Madonna of the fifteenth century, from the 
upper Rhenish school; a relief of the same provenience of the early sixteenth 
century (ibid. 1914, cols. 161-171); a statue of the Madonna, upper-Rhenish, ca. 
1512; a clay statuette of a reclining female figure by G. A. Montorsoli; and a 
statuette of the same material dating about 1700, representing a maiden hold- 
ing a garland (ibid. 1914, cols. 213-230). 

A Pen-Drawing by Carlo Maratta.—The tomb of Innocent X1 is traditionally 
a work executed by Stephen Monot after a design by Carlo Maratta. G. 
Soporka (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, pp. 22-42), has identified the 
sketch for the tomb which the latter made (preserved in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett of the Berlin museum) and finds differences so essential between the 
pen-drawing and the tomb as to make it certain that Maratta’s design was 
rejected and that the monument must be attributed in its entirety to the 
French sculptor. The reason for this must be sought in the Berninesque 
quality of Maratta’s conception, which ran counter to the classic reaction of the 
end of the seventeenth century in Rome. 

BONN.—Restoration of Mediaeval Buildings.—Reports of the restora- 
tion of the Romanesque cloisters of the Miinster at Bonn, as of other churches, 
houses, walls, ete., are published by HeNster in Bonn. Jb. 121, 1915, Bei- 
lage, pp 1—58; 38 figs. 

COLOGNE.—Diirer’s First Proportion-Study of a Horse.—The earliest 
of Diirer’s drawings in his search for anatomical correctness in the rendering 
of the horse is identified in Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 105-108, by G. Pau 
with a drawing in the Wallraf-Richartz-Museum at Cologne, dated 1503. The 
peculiarity of the rendering is the exaggerated rump which corresponds with 
the sketches made by Leonardo for the “cavallo” which he intended to make 
the central feature of his Sforza monument. The drawing then furnishes the 
missing link in the already suspected connection between Diirer’s drawing of 
horses and the technique in this respect of the Florentine master 

FRANKFURT.—A Manuscript Illuminated by Jean Foucquet.—A\ Book 
of Hours recently acquired by the book firm of Baer and Company is pub- 
lished in Burl. Mag. XXV, 1914, pp. 40-59, by L. Barr. The monogram of 
the name Heléne which occurs in the manuscript, and the marriage rite which 
appears on the four last leaves, show that it is one of the two Livres d’ Heures 
which a contemporary dgcument shows were ordered from Jean Foucquet by 
Philippe de Comynes on the occasion of his marriage to Heléne de Jambes in 
1473. The volume also bears the arms of Comynes and one group of the 
miniatures is clearly by the hand of Fouequet. The others are largely the 


work of pupils. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE IN BUDAPEST. The collection of Italian 


sculpture formed in the nineties for the Museum at Budapest is chiefly in 
otber materials than marble, and mostly of the Tuscan schools. The pieces 
are discussed by P. Scuusrine in Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 91-104. The 
most important pieces which he publishes are: an Angel Gabriel by Agostino 
di Duecio (terra-cotta), a Madonna, a half-figure in a tabernacle, by some 
follower of Donatello (stucco covered with bronzing), a sketch in clay by Bene- 
detto da Maiano for a Christ and the Samaritan Woman, a glazed terra-cotta 
group of the Virgin and Child which Schubring assigns to Giovanni della 
Robbia (over life-size, the head of the Child modern), a partly painted terra- 
cotta John Baptist at the Well, by the ““Master of the Statuettes of John,” a 
strange wooden statue of the Madonna of the Umbrian school about 1430, 
a limestone window-filling with a representation of the investiture of the 
Doge on the Bucentaur (Venetian), a bust of the Doge Loredan, and a marble 
Madonna by Jacopo da Tradate. 


RUSSIA. 
ST. PETERSBURG.—A Manuscript of King René.—In the seventeenth 


century the chancellor Seguier possessed a manuscript containing the de- 
scription of a tournament given by King René d’Anjou in 1446. This manu- 
script, believed to be lost, has been found in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. It is particularly interesting for the illustrations which faithfully 
reproduce the details of the féte. (P. Durrirev, Acad. des Inser., séance of 
Feb. 20, Chron. Arts, 1914, pp. 68-69 


NORTHERN AFRICA 
MDAOUROUCH.—A Curious Tabula Lusoria.—R. CacGnart publishes in B. 


Arch. M. 1914, pp. xvii-xix, three fragments of stone found in the ruins of the 
Byzantine fort at Mdaourouch which formed part of what was probably a 
tabula lusoria inscribed with the phrase: saepae sacrum sanctis Vauris facias 
libens, which is written with coinciding letters horizontally, vertically, and 


diagonally. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON.—Two Italian Portrait Reliefs.—In Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 
257-262, E. MacLaGan publishes two reliefs in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The first is a white marble slab having on one side the portrait of Francesco 
Cinthio, poet laureate of Ancona ca. 1500, and may be the work of Giovanni 
Dalmata of Trad. On the other side of the slab are the defaced busts of a 
man and his wife. The other portrait is a porphyry relief in bust of Cosimo I 
Medici, which shows resemblance to the work of Francesco del Tadda. 

OLD SARUM.—Excavations in 1912.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 
93-103 (2 plans; 2 pls.), Lieutenant-Colonel W. Haw tey gives a detailed 
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account of the excavations at the cathedral church of Old Sarum in 1912. 
Ibid. pp. 102-103 are notes added by W. H. St. Joun Hope and others. 

PULBOROUGH.— Wall Paintings in Hardham Priory.—In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 453-454 (colored pl.), C. J. PRarTorius publishes parts of two 
paintings discovered on a piece of wall in the refectory of Hardham Priory, Pul- 
borough, Sussex, after the fire which destroyed the structure in 1912. One 
dating from the first quarter of the thirteenth century was a panel 5 ft. 6 in. 
high and 3 ft. 4 in. wide upon which was painted the Virgin enthroned under 
a canopy holding the Child. The Virgin wore a white dress with a scarlet 
mantle, and a jewelled crown, and held a trefoil sceptre in her right hand. 
The infant Christ was dressed in a wide-sleeved brown garment. To the left 
of this and superimposed was another painting dating about fifty years later 
representing the Annunciation. Parts of the Angel alone were preserved. 
The background was adorned with pink rosettes. Both paintings have now 
been destroyed by the action of the weather. 

WEST SMITHFIELD.—Recent Excavations in the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew.—In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, pp. 165-176 (4 pls.; 4 plans), E. A. 
WEBB gives an account of the recent excavations in the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew at West Smithfield, in which the sites of the first Lady Chapel and 
of the south side chapel were exposed; and on the south side of the church the 
foundations of the sacristy, chapter-house and priors’ house. New light was 


shed upon the plan of Rahere’s church (1123 a.p.). A triangular slab of 
purbeck marble with the kneeling figure of an Augustinian canon was dis- 
covered. A ground plan of the church based on exact measurements is given 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—An Acquisition of the Museum of Fine Arts.—The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired a Madonna, with saints, ange 
and a donor (Fig. 8), by Fra Angelico (B. Mus. F. A. XII, 1914, pp. 28-32 

NEW YORK.—Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—The Metro- 
politan Museum has recently added to its collections: a processional banner, 
representing St. Mary Magdalen in majesty, by Spinello Aretino (B. Meir 
Mus. LX, 1914, pp. 48-46, described by F. J. Maruer, Jr.); a Byzantine altar- 
carpet of the fourteenth century (bid. pp. 97-98); a St. Catherine by Pietro 
Lorenzetti (ibid. p. 99); a panel representing the Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (ibid. 1914, pp. 128-129) by Sano di Pietro; a group, Pieta, by 
Benedetto da Majano; a marble relief by Agostino di Duccio; and a Florentine 
cassone of about 1475 (bid. pp. 142-147 

A Tondo by Francesco Cossa.—In L’Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 222-223, F. 
Mason Perkins publishes a tondo representing the Crucified with the Virgin 
and St. John which he attributes to Francesco Cossa. The picture belongs to 
Mr. Philip Lehman. The writer-attributes the painting to the later period 


of the artist 
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FigurRE 8.—MADONNA BY FRA ANGELICO 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Congerss of Americanists.—Notice is given by the Organizing Committee 
of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists that the session 
which was to be held in Washington October 5th to 10th of this year, has 
been postponed on account of the European war. A new date for the session 
will be decided upon as soon as conditions permit. 

COQUIMBO.—Recent Excavations.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1141, 
1142, Max Unte writes briefly of his recent excavations in northern Chile 
near Coquimbo, and among the Chaugos, an almost extinct people of this 
region, and also in Pichalo, near Piragua. Forty-one cases of weaving, 
pottery, basketry and mummy remains, showing relation to the Proto-Nazca, 
the Tihuanaco and Atacamefno periods, have been sent to the museum at 


Santiago. 
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FIFTH PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERICAN 
EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES IN ASIA MINOR 


THE fifth season of the excavations at Sardes, the season of 1914, 
began in February as usual and continued for five months. The 
personnel of the excavating party remained unchanged, but for 
the addition to the staff of Professor George H. Chase of Harvard 
University, who came to Sardes for the express purpose of be- 
ginning his work on the pottery, and of Dr. T. Leslie Shear of 
Columbia University. Since the completion of the excavation 
of the Temple of Artemis the work in the immediate vicinity of 
that building has consisted almost entirely of enlarging the space 
about the temple with a view to revealing, so far as possible, the 
whole extent of the sacred precinct, and to pursuing the search 
for the Temple of Zeus mentioned in inscriptions, as described in 
last year’s report,! and perhaps represented in architectural frag- 
ments that have been discovered which do not belong to the 
Temple of Artemis. Work was carried on during the past season 
on three sides of the precinct. On the south, where the deposit 
of earth is comparatively thin, the lines of the excavations were 
carried back almost to the ravine on that side, through a late 
Christian cemetery consisting chiefly of simple graves crudely 
lined and covered with flat stones or tiles, but having also a num- 
ber of square vaulted tombs now in ruins. The most important 
discoveries made on this side were an early terrace wall of bowl- 
ders and a stratum of early pottery which helped us to determine 
the original slope of the ancient levels on that side. A long 
Lydian inscription, several Greek inscriptions used for lining the 
late graves, and many carved architectural details were found 
during the process of this work. 

To the eastward of the temple, the high and hard masses of 
earth that have come down from the acropolis, as described in 
last year’s report, still retarded the progress of excavations in that 
direction. Here the upper part, about thirty feet deep, which 

1A.J.A. Vol. XVII, No 4, p. 471. 
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was comparatively soft, was cut back about fifty feet during the 
first two months, and the lower levels of extremely hard material 
were carried back about the same distance. On the north side the 
work of excavation was far easier, though the wall of earth to be 
cut away at its eastern end was very high. Here, on the inter- 
mediate level, the heavy Roman concrete wall with buttresses 
(Fig. 1), already referred to as blocking the rapid advance of 


Figure 1.—Concrete Watts oN Nortu Sipe oF Excavations. VIEW 
FROM THE NORTH 


excavation last year on the north side, continued toward the 
north, still impeding the work in its neighborhood. A deep and 
wide trench was excavated to the north of the lion group dis- 
covered last year, and quantities of pottery fragments were found 
throughout its entire volume, showing that the deepest deposits 
excavated on this side of the temple, and at this distance from it, 
are all later than the sixth century B.c. The digging on this side 
brought forth a number of Greek inscriptions, one of which refers 
to the priests of Zeus and is of importance in connection with 
the temple believed to be buried to the northeast of the Temple of 
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Artemis. A colossal sculptured face very well preserved, and 
fragments of another colossal head were found on the north side, 
in addition to architectural details of a scale much smaller than 
that of the temple, which probably belonged to small buildings 
in the northern part of the sacred precinct. 

From time to time during the season attempts were made 
within the temple to investigate its substructure, with the result 
that foundations of an earlier temple in sandstone were found at 
a number of points at the west end of the fourth century cella. 
It will be possible from these ancient fragments that are still in 
situ to form some notion of the extent and form of the earlier 
structure. At the end of the first two months of digging, the 
costly and difficult task of excavating the high east face was 
temporarily abandoned, and a trench was dug in the bed of the 
ravine on the slope above the temple and at the extreme northern 
limit of the land covered by our concession. In this deep trench 
a line of railway was placed with a new outlet to the bed of the 
Pactolus, north of the village. It was our purpose to push the 
excavation in this trench toward the south to meet the temple 
excavations and, by so doing, to relieve the higher levels of the 
main excavations, and to hasten the clearing out of the space 
between the new ercavations and the old, in which the Temple of 
Zeus must lie if it is within the same precinct as the Temple of 
Artemis, as the long inscription discovered in 1912 suggests. 
But the sinking of the new trench, besides beginning to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was intended, at once developed 
results that were far more important. 

It is to be borne in mind that the main excavations, being in 
the direct course of the great landslide from the acropolis, which 
washed out deep gorges on either side of the temple and then 
filled them up again, had never revealed consecutive and undis- 
turbed stratifications of ancient remains older than the Roman 
period. The new trench, on the other hand, being well up on the 
side of a shoulder of the acropolis, and in a space protected from 
the rush of the landslide, began from the first to show even and 
well defined strata, of pottery especially, which gave us our first 
firm basis of chronological sequence for the objects which had 
been found in the tombs and elsewhere during the previous four 
years. The ravine itself proved to be of very recent formation. 
Directly below its shallow bed of sand a solid deposit of slowly 
accumulated earth was found and, in the uppermost layers of 
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this, the walls of small buildings and other objects of the Roman 
period. Some of these walls were built upon foundations of 
older construction in connection with which wares of Hellenistic 
date were discovered. Not more than twenty feet below the 
surface we came upon well defined and consistent levels abound- 
ing in sherds and complete pots of Lydian ware which, by means 
of evidence discovered in the tombs, are known to date from the 
sixth and seventh centuries B.c. Many of these objects are of 
great beauty and interest; they were found in connection with 
the loose rubble foundations of houses built of mud bricks and 
now totally destroyed. In sinking the trench below this sixth- 
seventh century level, we came upon another well defined stratum 
of pottery resembling the early, sub-Mycenaean, wares of the 
Ionian coast, on a level about four feet below the other; and below 
this, at a depth of three feet or more, was a layer of sherds deco- 
rated in a variety of geometrical designs, and quantities of frag- 
ments in plain black and grey clays. This depth at present seems 
to represent the deepest stratum of remains of civilization on the 
slope of the acropolis at this point. These finds establish the 
great antiquity of Sardes as a centre of culture. 

In extending the side of this new trench toward the south, we 
soon came upon a long, stout wall, lying east and west, parallel 
to the new trench itself, extending from one end of the new exca- 
vations to the other, 7.e., over 120 feet, and from six to twenty 
feet high (Fig. 2). The opposite end of the wall, which is unbroken 
by an opening of any kind, disappears in the deep unexcavated 
bank at the east end of the trench. It was assumed, as soon as 
the great length of this wall was apparent, that it must be either 
the north wall of the temple precinct or the rear wall of a long 
stoa bounding this side of the temple area. When the long wall 
had been found to terminate toward the west in an angle, and 
a west wall only forty feet long projecting toward the south had 
been turned, the accuracy of the second assumption was estab- 
lished. The front of this new building was reached at its extreme 
west end just at the time when the old excavations and the new 
trench met at this very point. But the season for digging was 
drawing to a close and there remained no time for a complcte un- 
earthing of the stoa. However, during the two remaining days 
of our stay, a small force of laborers was kept at work clearing 
out a narrow space at the west end of the building, and here, on 
the last day, were discovered the most important examples of 
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Figure 2.—New Trencu on Nortu Sipe or Excavations. VIEW FROM 
THE WEST 
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ancient sculpture that have yet come to light at Sardes. These 
finds consisted of the head and neck of a horse, three hands, and 
one foot, all near a statue-base which appears to be practically 
in situ. The horse’s head (Fig. 3) is one of the finest specimens 
of ancient animal sculpture that have been found to date, and is 
interesting not only as a work of art, but as a study in anatomy. 
The hands and the foot are exquisitely wrought, the latter having 
a gilded sandal. It seems very likely that a few days more of 


Figure 4.—StTeps or Pyramip Toms 


digging would have brought forth objects of even greater im- 
portance; for these fragments show that they have not been 
thrown about, or long exposed to misuse; for, though most deli- 
cately made, they have no scratches or breaks and must have 
been found not far from the spot where they originally belonged. 

The excavations of tombs were carried on during the season, 
at first on the scene of our former operations on the west of the 
Pactolus, and later on the east side of the river, on the very 
slopes of the acropolis. In both places the usual number of 
beautiful and interesting objects were discovered, pottery, 
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bronze utensils, terra-cottas, figured glass, gold ornaments of 
great variety, and seals of the usual distinctive style. Of more 
particular interest, perhaps, are a gold necklace composed of 
long narrow units beautifully wrought and strung on two threads 
like a modern ‘dog-collar’” necklace, and three small lions 
apparently carved in the round from nuggets of gold and set 
upon plaques to be sewn, or rivetted, on some article of dress. 
The lions, it may be interesting to note, have the exact pose of 
one of the marble lions discovered last year at the temple and 
illustrated in Figure 4 of last year’s report.' 

An unusual discovery was made while we were excavating for 
tombs on the western slope of the acropolis. This is a pyramidal 
monument of seven steps (Fig. 4) on the steep northern slope of 
a ravine cutting into the acropolis hill. The upper part of the 
structure has been destroyed, but there are remains of the 
pavement of a chamber on the level of the seventh step. The 
building might be restored as a pyramid of about fourteen steps 
with an interior chamber, or as a cella crowning a seven-stepped 
base, like the well-known Persian monument, called the tomb of 
Cyrus, at Pasargadae. In order to place the monument on the 
slope of the wadi it was necessary to cut away a section of the 
hill to secure a level space, and in the face of this perpendicular 
cutting was excavated one of the ordinary chamber tombs with 
dromos and couches, but not on axis with the pyramidal monu- 
ment itself. The steps of this structure are of limestone, a 
material not used, so far as we know, after the introduction of 
marble as a building material in Sardes. The blocks are rusti- 
cated, and the joints of the faces are cut in a unique manner, as 
may be seen in the photograph (Fig. 4). Toward the end of the 
season Dr. Shear established a camp on the far side of the river 
Hermus, in order to undertake the excavation of some of the 
famous tumuli, or ‘‘royal Lydian tombs” of Bin Tepé. Taking 
a tumulus in the neighborhood, excavated several years ago by 
the natives, as an example for guidance, digging was begun upon 
two of these tombs, one small and the other of medium size, 7.e., 
about 150 feet in diameter. The tumulus already excavated 
showed a well defined dromos lined with limestone, and several 
interior chambers, similarly lined with well dressed limestone, 
opening off from a central space. Though several weeks were 
spent cutting away the sides of these great artificial cones of 

1A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 475. 
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earth, and in driving trenches and tunnels into their interiors, 
neither a dromos, nor any indication of interior chambers was 
revealed in either of the tombs. This initial attempt on the 
part of the American expedition to excavate the ancient Lydian 
tumuli was rather disappointing; but neither Dr. Shear nor our 
Imperial Turkish Commissioner, A. Azziz Bey, who assisted him, 
believes that the attempt was in any way conclusive, and Dr. 
Shear hopes to resume the work upon these two tumuli and to 
begin on others during the next season of excavation. 

The collection of pottery in our store-house, taken from the 
tombs and from the greater excavations, which had been growing 
during four years until it numbered over a thousand pieces, had 
been carefully catalogued by Mr. Bell, but had not been critically 
examined until this year when Professor Chase arrived to begin 
work on this part of our final publications. The paragraphs 
which follow are from his preliminary report. 

“Most of the vases and fragments come from tombs, but 
some were found in the region of the temple. They cover a long 
period, roughly from the ninth century B.c. to the first century 
A.D. Speaking very generally, they fall into two large classes: 
(1) Early wares of the ninth to the fifth centuries B.c.; and (2) 
Hellenistic and later wares. During both these periods, Sardes 
was clearly an important centre for the manufacture of pottery. 
Most of the vases are local products; imported specimens are 
comparatively rare. There are some fragments of ‘Rhodian’ 
vases and other Ionic wares; two aryballi, an olpe, and a few 
fragments of Corinthian fabric; a ‘Cyrenaic’ cylix; some twenty 
Attic black-figured and red-figured vases, for the most part small 
and carelessly painted, together with a considerable number of 
examples of plain black Attic ware; and a few vases and fragments 
the provenience of which is uncertain. In regard to the products 
of the Hellenistic period, it is less easy to determine what speci- 
mens are imported and what are of local make, but even among 
these it seems probable that most were made in Sardes, or at 
least in Lydia. Of the earlier group, by far the greater number 
must be assigned to the seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth, that is, to the period’ of Lydian greatness, before the 
capture of Sardes by the Persians in 546 B.c. The dating depends 
upon the contents of three tombs, which, unlike most of the 
tombs that have been opened, apparently fell into ruin early and 
so were not re-used. In one was found one of the Corinthian 
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aryballi; in another, a large amphora decorated, over a poor 
white slip, with two animals crudely drawn in outline technique, 
so that it seems to be a local imitation of ‘Rhodian’ ware; and 
in the third were the ‘Cyrenaic’ cylix and the Corinthian olpe. 
These vases (and there is some other evidence which I expect to 
present in detail at a later time) fix the date of the tombs as the 
seventh century or the early years of the sixth. Taking these 
three tombs as a basis, a large group of vases can be distinguished 
which may be called Lydian. Their characteristics may be 
stated as follows: 

“The clay is usually well purified, ranging in color from light 
buff to red; it usually contains many small particles of mica, such 


Figure 5.—Scypuus (HEIGHT 15.3 ©M.) 


as have been observed in other clays from Asia Minor. The 
vases are all wheel-made, and give evidence of careful workman- 
ship. The forms in many cases resemble Greek forms, but show 
little of that fine sense of proportion upon which so much of the 
charm of Greek vases depends. The Lydian potters evidently 
had a liking for a tall foot in the shape of a truncated cone, 
which certainly cannot be called an element of beauty (cf. Figs. 
5, 6, 8). The favorite forms are: amphorae, scyphi (Fig. 5), 
oenochoae with trefoil mouths, tall stands without handles 
(Fig. 7), flat plates, concave-sided lecythi (Fig. 8), and small, 
broad-mouthed vases of the shape that has sometimes, without 
much justification, been called ‘krateriskos’ (Fig. 6). 

‘For the decoration of these vases the Lydian potters employed 
a variety of methods. The commonest is what we came to call 
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‘streaked technique,’ the application of a lustrous varnish in 
such a way that, although the whole surface to be decorated is 
covered, the effect is streaked and uneven, and as a result of 
firing the color ranges all the way from black to brown and red.! 
The general effect is that of the varnish of late Mycenaean vases, 
and perhaps we should see here an influence of that ‘degenerate 
Mycenaean style’ which is believed to have flourished on the 
coast of Asia Minor long after the downfall of the Mycenaean civ- 
ilization on the mainland of Greece. But in Lydia, this method 
of applying the varnish became traditional; the streaked tech- 
nique is the most prominent characteristic of the Lydian ware. 
Sometimes it was used to cover the whole surface of the vase, 
sometimes for broad bands about the body, with simple patterns 
(groups of brush-strokes, S-ornaments, etc.) on the shoulder, and 
a waved band onthe neck. Very often it served as a basis for lin- 
2ar decoration applied in lustreless white (more rarely, in lustre- 
less red), in the form of bands or groups of bands (cf. Fig. 5) or 
rows of small dots. In other cases, the varnish, thinly applied so 
that it burned red, was used as a basis for linear decoration in 
dull, lustreless black. 

“Another method of decoration much favored by the Lydian 
potters is the use of a white slip. The quality of this slip varies, 


Figure 6.—‘‘ KRATERISKOS” 
(HEIGHT 11.4 cM.) 


FiGURE 7.—STAND (HEIGHT 13.8 CM.) 


1The vase represented in Figure 5 is painted in this manner, except a spared 
band on t!e level of the handles. In the “krateriskos” (Fig. 6), the neck, 
the lower part of the body, and the foot are painted in the streaked technique; 
in the stand (Fig. 7), the foot; and in the lecythus (Fig. 8), the neck and the 
foot. 
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but in the best specimens it is remarkably fine and hard. Over 
the slip, a favorite decoration consists of bands and simple 
patterns in the usual black-brown-red varnish (cf. Fig. 7 and the 
upper part of the body of the ‘krateriskos,’ Fig. 6). But its 
most noteworthy use is as a basis for ‘marbling’ with the ordi- 
nary varnish (cf. Fig. 8), in a way which suggests an imitation of 
work in glass. Fragments exhibiting such a decoration have 
been found elsewhere, but they are so much more numerous at 
Sardes that this technique may reasonably be regarded as a 
Lydian invention. The great use of the white slip at Sardes, 
also, combined with its excellence, raises an interesting question 
as to the relation of the Sardian fabrics to 
the Greek wares of the Ionic group. May 
not the Greek potters of the coast cities 
have learned a lesson here from their Lydian 
contemporaries? 

“The history of the potter’s art at Sardes 
from the overthrow of Croesus in 546 B.c. 
to the conquest by Alexander in 334 B.c. 
presents an interesting problem. The vases 
which can be assigned to this period of Per- 
sian domination are comparatively few and 
consist principally of imported Attic wares. | 
A few groups of native vases assignable to 
the end of the sixth century or the beginning | 
of the fifth show a persistence of the older | 
forms and methods of decoration, with some ! 
decline in technical skill. These facts, taken “ee aa 
together, suggest that the Sardian potteries, 
like those of other cities within the range of the commercial 
activities of Athens, found it impossible to compete with the 
finer products of the workshops in the Ceramicus and suffered 
a temporary eclipse. But it must be admitted that the evidence 
for this period is unsatisfactory. Most of the tombs, as has 
already been noted, were re-used, some of them, apparently, 
several times, and in the successive clearings, many vases were 
removed and lost. The entrance passages and the slope of the 
tomb hill are strewn with fragments which show only too clearly 
the method of procedure. It is to be hoped that later campaigns 
will gradually fill this gap in our knowledge. At present we can 
only record the fact that for the two centuries of Persian occu- 
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pation evidence is scanty, but such as we have suggests a decline 
of the Sardian potteries. 

“For the period after Alexander, however, there is no lack of 
evidence. Most of the more prominent classes of Hellenistic 
wares are represented at Sardes: black-varnished vases deco- 
rated with garlands and other patterns in white and yellow and 
applied lumps of clay, of the type which has recently been called 
‘West Slope ware’ from the examples found on the west slope 
of the Athenian Acropolis; moulded bowls of the ‘Megarian’ 
type; plain red wares, often with potters’ stamps; ‘lagynoi’ 
with decoration in thinned varnish over a yellowish-white slip, 
together with a few examples with similar decoration but less 
usual shapes; and alabastra covered with a flaky white slip over 
which bright reds and blues and yellows are used to suggest a 
fillet tied around the body of the vase and for wedge-shaped pat- 
terns on the lip. All these wares have been found over a wide area 
and probably were made in many different places. That most 
of the Sardian examples were made in Sardes, or at least in Lydia, 
is suggested by the clays, which resemble those used for earlier 
vases of local make, and by other facts, such as the discovery of 
fragments of moulds and the occurrence of the unusual genitive 
ending jovs in potters’ signatures (M:@pjous, Elarpoxdjous). 

‘In conclusion, something should be said of the fragments of 
early vases which were found some distance north of the temple 
in the campaign of 1914. Here, at the first point where early 
levels with definite stratification have been found, considerable 
deposits of fragments and some complete small vases came to 
light below the level of the ordinary seventh century types. In 
the lowest layers (ca. 7 feet below the seventh century level), 
along with fragments of ordinary unpainted pots in grey-to- 
black clay, such as are everywhere associated with the Lydian 
wares, were fragments of buff-to-red clay covered with a thin 
red-to-brown varnish over which were painted geometric pat- 
terns in dull black. A few fragments also had a poor, gritty, 
yellow-white slip applied in bands as a basis for the geometric 
decoration. ‘ The vases, so far as their forms could be determined, 
were large storage vases, pitchers, flat plates, and stands. In 
another deposit, about 40 centimetres above the bottom level, 
the fragments showed a continuance of pottery of this type, with 
an increasing use of the yellow-white slip as a basis for decoration. 
Finally, at a level some 60 centimetres above the bottom, along 
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with a few fragments of this earlier type, were found many frag- 
ments on which geometric patterns were painted in more or less 
lustrous black-to-red varnish directly on the clay or on a yellow- 
white slip of fairly good quality. Most of these fragments came 
from scyphi and some of them were painted on the interior in 
the streaked technique. Here, then, we have clearly some of the 
steps in the development of the typical Lydian ware. I am in- 
clined to assign these layers to the ninth and the eighth centuries 
B.c., but such a dating, based on one series of levels, can be only 
tentative. For more definite results we must await the evidence 
of future campaigns.” 
Howarp Crossy BUTLER. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
October 5, 1914. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ANTIQUE TO DONATELLO 


From the close of the nineteenth century, historians of art have 
shown a general tendency to underestimate the importance of 
the antique to the art of the Renaissance. In conformity with 
the prevailing trend in contemporary art, they have tried to prove 
that the highest development in the art of the Renaissance was 
caused rather by the direct study of nature than by adherence 
to antique precedents. The subject is so extensive, and presents 
so many different points of view, that arguments may be brought 
to show the preponderating influence of one or the other source of 
inspiration. But if we confine ourselves to the field of sculpture, 
it cannot be denied that the antique was the foundation on which 
the artists of the Renaissance built. It was the authority for 
their formal development, their highest conceptions. It was 
through the study of the antique that their eyes became open to 
naturalistic form-values in general, for, we must remember, these 
artists belonged to a period when nature as a motive of represen- 
tation had long been forgotten; and it therefore was almost im- 
possible for them to give expression to their naturalistic tendencies 
in a formal and convincing manner, without the aid of precedents. 
But their creations were, of course, their own spiritual property, 
the product of their own imagination in a classical form, which 
also was, more or less, true to nature. In many instances, this 
reversion to ancient types was occasioned less by any attempt at 
imitation than by an innate spiritual relationship, a similarity in 
tendencies and natural inclinations between new masters and 
old. It was not so much the external forms, but rather the spirit 
and character, the very life; the feeling and sentiment of the 
antique, which the sculptors of the Renaissance endeavored to 
appropriate. In short, the great sculptors of the Renaissance 
stand before the antique as real artists, and not as imitators. 
And this is also one of the most essential characteristics which 
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distinguishes the art of the Renaissance from that of the Middle 
Ages, when the antique had also served to guide the Italian 
sculptors in regard to form, but in a totally different manner. 
The mediaeval workmen were in no intimate relationship with 
the men of old; understanding little or nothing of their character 
and aims, they simply purloined outward forms, because it was 
easier than to create forms of their own. Thus their works give 
eloquent testimony to the impossibility of acquiring the mode of 
expression of a past epoch, without entering into its life and spirit 
—in other words, the futility of all attempts at imitation not 
founded on a natural communion of spirit. They confirm, in a 
way, the correctness of the traditional, although lately disputed, 
conception of the Renaissance as a revival of antique art ideals 
and forms—modified, on account of the great difference in cul- 
tural conditions. 

The real nature and significance of the spiritual affinity be- 
tween the sculptors of antiquity and those of the Renaissance, 
is a matter rather to be felt than to be arrived at by analytical 
reasoning. It applies to the phase of art work which is not sub- 
ject to analysis; and it is not always exhibited in obvious formal 
likeness. The classical trend, the inspiration of the antique, is 
easily recognized in works of the Renaissance which baffle the 
search for known definite precedents. This may often be be- 
cause the latter have been lost, but the reason must oftener be 
that masters of the Renaissance created independently in the 
spirit and sentiment of antiquity, but without directly imitat- 
ing any particular model. Their creative imagination was so 
thoroughly impregnated with admiration of the antique that it 
worked, so to speak, only in accordance with that mode. In 
consequence, it is only in comparatively few instances that 
this kinship in style can be demonstrated in a perfectly convine- 
ing, empirical way; while, on the other hand, to anyone who has 
investigated the subject ever so little, these instances appear 
preéminently as corroborative of a general tendency, of an essen- 
tial and fundamental trait in the statuary art of the Renaissance. 

If we wished to consider the question an extenso, it would there- 
fore be necessary to pass in review a considerable part of Renais- 
sance sculpture, outlining the individual relations of the respective 
masters to definite classical examples; but special researches have 
as yet made so little preparation for this task, as difficult as it is 
fascinating, that it can hardly be undertaken in the immediate 
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future.! As a general rule (not without exceptions, of course), 
it may be said that the greater and more powerful the creative 
artists have been, the more boldly and unreservedly have they 
approached the antique, the more plainly have they felt a spiritual 
relationship with the old masters, a desire to compete with them 
in aiming toward similar ideals. For the present, we must con- 
fine ourselves to a few observations concerning this relation in 
the art of the first great sculptor of the Renaissance. They will 
prove that Donatello was not only the great realist who has won 
general praise, but an artist of strong classical tendencies as well. 


* * * * + * 


Donatello’s artistic career was begun when the Gothic tradi- 
tion still reigned. His earliest known works, the two small 
prophets on the “Porta della Mandorla” of the Florentine 
Cathedral (1406), the marble David in the Bargello (1408-10), 
the St. John the Evangelist in the Duomo, and partly also St. 
Mark on Or San Michele (1412), are composed according to the 
Gothic scheme, with uneven distribution of weight, curved folds 
and lines. Only in the statue of St. George does Donatello first 
find the new, generally accepted solution of the problem of the 
statue within a niche (1416). 

The St. George has sometines been designated as the most 
“classical” example of the Early Renaissance, which is undoubt- 
edly correct, if the word “classical”’ does not here imply striking 
agreement with Greek plastic forms. We discern, on the other 
hand, the classical tendency to a clear, tectonic construction of 
the youthful figure, something of the same trend which we find 
still more pronounced in Polyclitus and his immediate successors 
at the close of the fifth century B.c. It is true that later on 
Donatello produced statues with much more highly developed 
space-values, freer movement, bolder and more realistic character- 
ization, and better general effect, but he has hardly created one 
which presents a more exemplary solution of the problems under- 

1 The question about the importance of the antique to the sculptors of the 
Renaissance has, of course, been considered by several authors but none has, 
as far as we know, gone into a thorough study of the whole theme; single 
interesting remarks are to be found in: Miintz, Histoire de Art pendant la 


Renaissance, I-11], Wickhoff, “Die Antike im Bildungsgange Michel Angelos 
in Mitt. d. Instituts fiir Ovstr. Gesch. Forschung, 1882, l. von Schloxser, ‘Uber 


einige Antiken Ghibertis’, Jahrb. der kunsthist. Samn.lungen d. allerh. Kaiser- 


hauses, Band 24. 
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lying all statuary art. The classical instinct (if the expression be 
permissible) has prompted the young artist to a creation which 
seems influenced by antique principles, although he could have 
had as yet but very little opportunity for a close study of ancient 
sculpture.! 

In his subsequent great works, the statues on the Campanile, 
Donatello discloses other features of his art; the realistic charac- 


Zuccone FiGguRE 2.—DEMOSTHENES IN THE 


VATICAN 


terization, the broad, almost impressionistic manner of treatment. 
Before such works as Jeremiah and “‘il Zuccone”’ (Fig. 1) several 
critics have been reminded of the portraits of homely old age by 
Frans Hals, which vibrate with life. The technique becomes 
sometimes that of a painter, the marble has occasionally been 
worked into abrupt planes of light and shadow, which may give an 
impression of dashes of paint. In the strong nervous tension, the 
facial expressions of the old men become a grimace, the movements 
may become cramped, and yet even here a plastic clearness and 

Vasari’s story about Donatello’s visit to Rome in his youth, in company 
with Brunnelleschi, has been rejected by later authors and is at least en- 
tirely unproved. 
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Figure 3.—‘‘ Braccio1ini,” Upper Parr Figure 4—Roman Bust 


Figure 5.—Bust CALLED ANTONIO Figure 6.—Bust or THE DoryPpHORUS 
DEI NARNI 
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greatness remind us of antique sculpture. This ‘‘Zuccone” is 
draped like a Greek orator in a himation, gathered over one shoul- 
der and falling obliquely in long wide folds down to the ground. 
It is the same effective mode of draping which we find in many 
antique statues of orators, but applied with greater boldness and 
kept together better than ever before. The famous statue of 
Demosthenes in the Vatican (Fig. 2) may serve as a good exam- 
ple for comparison. It is doubtful whether there is any ancient 
statue with such monumental drapery as falls from the raised 
shoulder of “il Zuccone.”” This aim at synthetising the plastic 
effect through the draping is a further development on classical 
precedents but, in this case, allied to a somewhat impressionistic 
treatment. 

In a statue of about the same time—the so-called Poggio Brac- 
ciolini in the Duomo in Florence (Fig. 3)—of technique similar to 
that of ‘il Zuccone,”’ the head shows such affinity to Roman por- 
trait busts, that one is inevitably forced to think Donatello had 
an opportunity of studying such examples of ancient art. A par- 
ticularly characteristic specimen of these boldly naturalistic busts 
is to be found in the Vatican Museum (Fig. 4). Donatello is, by 
the way, the first sculptor to reéstablish portrait sculpture in the 
position it had occupied in the days of Greece and Rome. Before 
him nobody had ventured to execute real, naturalistic portraits, 
busts cut off at chest level. In them his own extraordinary fac- 
ulty of psychological characterization was, of course, of the great- 
est aid to him, but he surely learned the principles of composition 
from the Roman examples. 

Of his two undisputed busts, one, at least—the so-called An- 
tonio dei Narni, in the Bargello (Fig. 5)—is conventionalized in 
classical style, with the bare chest adorned with an antique cameo. 
It must indeed be admitted that the psychological feeling in this 
bronze bust is not strikingly classical, for it possesses more 
intimacy and individuality than we could discover in any 
Greek or Roman bust, yet the unusually clear and broad formal 
conception carries our thoughts towards the art of Argos of the 
close of the fifth century B.c. As an example of this art, we 
may recall the herm-bust of the Doryphorus of Polyciitus (Fig. 6), 
at Naples, very likely a true copy of the work of the great master 
of Argos, executed, according to the inscription, by Apollonius of 
Athens in the first century B.c. 
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It is uncertain whether Donatello had occasion to visit Rome, 
the centre of classical sculpture in Italy, before the year 1432, 
when he was already a middle-aged man, but, on the other hand, 
we know for certain that he had excellent opportunities in Flor- 
ence to study antique works of art in the collection of Cosimo de’ 
Medici. According to Vasari, he also restored antique statues 
for this Maecenas (among others a Marsyas, now to be seen in 
the Uffizi), and was his expert art-adviser in the purchase of 
important works of sculpture, cameos, and medals. Such com- 
missions naturally contributed to enhance greatly Donatello’s 
interest in and to broaden his conception of the antique. The 
collections of the Medici became gradually, as we know, the cen- 
tre of all classical art education in Florence, thanks to the zeal 
and interest of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo. After the death of 
Donatello, the collection had as its curator his pupil Bertoldo, 
whose classical predilections were even more direct than Dona- 
tello’s. Here, in this collection under Bertoldo’s guidance, 
worked a majority of the Florentine youths who, during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, developed into artists, and among 
them Michel Angelo. That this collection contained also Roman 
busts may be safely assumed, even though its chief treasures are 
believed to have been in the department of minor decorative 
statuettes, reliefs, medals, and cameos. It is very likely that 
some of those direct imitations of Roman statues which we meet 
among the large number of small Italian bronze statuettes of the 
fifteenth century were done by artists who had had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the Medici collection. 

Of the cameos, Donateilo has reproduced several, among them 
one of considerable beauty in the medallion which Antonio dei 
Narni wears representing Amor as acharioteer. Another antique 
medallion is suspended from the neck of Holofernes in the Judith 
group. Still another is to be seen in the helmet of the Goliath 
beneath the foot of the victorious David. Mention should also 
be made of the so-called “ Patera Martelli,’ the cover of a bronze 
mirror, decorated with half-length figures of a satyr and a bac- 
chante, surrounded by bacchanalian emblems borrowed from 
cameos and reliefs in the Medici collection. Of greater impor- 
tance, however, are the eight large medallions designed by him, 
although executed by his pupils, for the spandrils in the court- 
yard of the Palazzo Medici (Fig. 7). The motives for seven of 
these he gathered from cameos in the collection of Cosimo 
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de’ Medici (most of them now in the Uffizi), and that for the eighth 
from a sarcophagus, then situated outside the Baptistery, but now 
in the courtyard of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi. The composi- 
tions are copied with uncommon exactness, and for that reason 
they do not tell us much about the artist’s individual conception 
of the antique, but it is of the greatest interest to realize that the 
relief technique here imitates that in cameos, which are always 
worked in thin layers, often of various colors; Donatello treating 
his stone in two distinct vertical layers in front of the back- 
ground, and carving the thin figures in sharply defined silhouettes. 


Ficure 7.—MEDALLION IN THE PaLa7zo Mepicr-Riccarpr 


It is the more important to know the origin of this particular 
technique, because Donatello applies it to a large number of his 
late reliefs, particularly the great narrative bronze reliefs in 8. 
Antonio at Padua. 

But the master rarely adheres to his originals as faithfully as 
in these medallions. A peculiar instance of casual misconcep- 
tion and confusion of motives borrowed from the antique is 
presented by the bronze statue which is known as “Amor” in 
the National Museum of Florence (Fig. 8). Vasari, who saw this 
statue at Agnolo Doni’s in Florence, calls it ‘‘ Mercury” (probably 
on account of the winged feet), and writes about it the significant 
sentence, “tutto tondo e vestito in un certo modo bizarro.”” The 
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explanation most generally accepted nowadays is that the statue 
is meant to represent a combination of Amor and Attis.' This 
opinion is principally founded on a statuette in the Louvre repre- 
senting Attis (that mystic deity whose cult was mainly based 
upon the seasonal changes of nature) as a dancing eunuch, with 
opened Asiatic trousers. This combination, however, explains 
nothing in Donatello’s statue but the bizarre dress, and it must 


Figure 8.—So-caLLep AMOR Figure 9.—Eros 1x Boston 


be noted, besides, that the statuette in the Louvre shows forms 
of feminine softness, which bear not the slightest resemblance to 
those of Donatello’s frisky putto. Elsewhere Attis is usually 
represented as a shepherd. The reasons for accepting the Amor- 
Attis combination are, therefore, extremely weak; nor do they 
explain the serpent under the boy’s feet. Might not this be in- 
terpreted as an indication that a diminutive “Hercules” battling 
with the serpents was among Donatello’s models in this instance? 
The raised hands may be supposed to have held serpents, as is 
often the case in representations of the young Hercules, such as 
are found in the Museums of Florence and Naples. Yet it is 


'Cf. A. G. Meyer, Donatello (Kiinstlermonographien LXV) p. 78. 
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evident that other mythological elements also entered into Dona- 
tello’s conception. This radiantly happy boy, dancing and laugh- 
ing with contagious exuberance, is closely related to the repre- 
sentations of Eros in classical art, a fact made further evident by 
the little wings on the shoulder. The two classical figures which 
are echoed in Donatello’s dancing bronze boy are not seldom 
found combined in late Hellenistic and Roman works of 
sculpture; Amor was represented with the attributes of the 
young Hercules, the lion’s skin and the serpents, but was allowed 
at the same time to retain his own little divine wings, his jolly 
countenance, and his roguish smile. The inner meaning of such 
representations seems to have been not only the symbolical melt- 
ing together of Love and Strength, but also—when Amor tramples 
the serpent under foot—an expression of Love’s victory over 
Wisdom, inasmuch as the serpent has been the symbol of wis- 
dom from time immemorial. Instances of such combined rep- 
resentations of Amor-Hercules are cited by Clarac (Musée, pls. 
647 and 1480) and in Benndorf’s work on the Lateran Museum 
(No. 497), and there is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston a 
terra-cotta statuette of the same subject, which, together with 
several others, comes from the cemetery at Myrina (near Smyrna) 
and is ascribed by archaeologists to the beginning of the second 
century before Christ (Fig. 9). 

It represents Amor as a chubby youngster in a semi-dancing 
pose, with his right hand resting on the hip and the left a little 
extended. The face, framed in curls, is lighted up by a happy 
smile. From the shoulders little wings protrude, but back and 
head are covered with the lion’s skin of Hercules, which, by the 
way, is fastened to the lower limbs by cords. Around the left 
leg and foot something is wound which resembles a serpent, but 
may be the lion’s tail. This oddly dressed putto has, on the whole, 
a striking relationship to Donatello’s bronze boy, and may for 
that reason, and in spite of certain differences like the absence of 
the strange trousers, tend to throw light on the association of 
ideas from which Donatello’s ‘‘Amor-Hercules” has sprung. 
A bronze statuette of the young Dionysus from the first century 
A.D., in the Morgan collection, may be mentioned as serving the 
same purpose of illustrating the Graeco-Roman derivation of 
the Donatello ‘‘Amor-Hercules,’”’ although the Boston terra- 
cotta is more closely related to it. Donatello’s conception, of 
course, has strong personal traits, but it is founded upon classical 
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motives, and it is not impossible that he may actually have 
found the classical elements combined in the same way as in his 
bronze statue. 

As one more example of Donatello’s close adherence to the gay 
and sturdy putto type illustrated by the Amor-Hercules and the 
little Dionysus just mentioned, I should mention the beautiful 
bronze bust of a laughing Amor which some years ago passed 
from the collection of the Duke of Westminster into that of Mr. 
Widener in Philadelphia. This Amor is a younger brother of the 
dancing one in the Museo Nazionale although his joy is not 
quite so exuberant. Both these bronze works are very charac- 


Figure 10.—Cuotr-Lort or THE Duomo FLORENC! 


teristic examples of Donatello’s far-famed putti, chief motives 
in so many of his works, especially on the pulpit at Prato and on 
the choir-loft of the Duomo in Florence. 

These great decorative compositions bear remarkable witness 
to Donatello’s debt to ancient sculpture. Executed shortly 
after his return from Rome, in 1434, they clearly show, 
both in their architectonic construction and decoration and in 
their human motives, the deép impress of Roman examples. A 
detailed analysis of the decorative motives would in this connec- 
tion carry us too far. It is enough to recall the ever-recurring 
acanthus leaves, shells, amphoras, dolphins, garlands, festoons, 
and other antique motives, and that only through Donatello did 
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they win full recognition in Renaissance sculpture. Donatello 
uses garlands and putti very much as they are used on Roman 
sarcophagi (the boys supporting the festoons, as for instance 
on the tabernacles in Sta. Croce and on Or San Michele, should 
be compared with the garland-bearers on a Roman sarcophagus 
in the Metropolitan Museum). But at the same time, he has 
introduced on the choir-loft of the Duomo (Fig. 10) a mediaeval 
decorative motive, the so-called Cosmati work, a species of colored 
glass mosaic which covers the entire background as well as the 
columns, making them gleam with gold and rich colors as do 
many monuments in the mediaeval Roman basilicas. 

The figure motive in all these compositions is the classical putto 
or amorino, developed chiefly by late Greek (Hellenistic) and 


Fiaure 11 ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS IN FLORENC! 


Roman art. On numerous Roman sarcophagi we find these genii 
and amorini, either mourning at the bier of the deceased, or play- 
ing and frolicking at love feasts and banquets. At times they 
form the sole decoration. An excellent example of this is found 
on a sarcophagus at Florence, the whole front of which is filled 
with amorini engaged in the ordinary athletic games, boxing, 
wrestling, etc., while others place wreaths on their brows, or blow 
horns to herald the glory of the victors (see Figure 11). Judg- 
ing from the place where this very sarcophagus now is, it is not 
impossible that Donatello may have seen it and found in it the 
best basis for his own conception of the putto as a sturdy, happy, 
somewhat wild boy of three to five years old. Of special interest 
is a small bronze relief by Donatello, in Berlin, with practically 
the same subject as the above-mentioned sarcophagus, putti play- 
ing, fighting, and carrying away the defeated. On the choir-loft 
of the cathedral, as also on the pulpit at Prato, Donatello’s putti 
show still more animation. They are singing, dancing, and mak- 
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ing wondrous merry. With bright, sunny smiles, they whirl as 
exultantly as a spring torrent, back and forth along the entire 
gallery, dancing in the gleam of the mosaic background. We see 
the figures through openings indicated by cclumns, and altogether 
unhampered by any limiting walls, bathed, as it were, in air and 
light. The space problem is here solved in a manner hardly 
surpassed in later relief compositions. 

The playing and singing putti, composed and partly executed 
by Donatello for the main altar of S. Antonio in Padua, have been 
compared with their antique associates on the marble urn con- 
taining the ashes of Lucius Lucilius Felix in the Capitoline 
Museum.'! The resemblances are so striking that one cannot 
help supposing that the sculptor saw this urn during his stay at 

tome and that it was one of the models which prompted him to 

use putti as the chief motive in the pulpit and the choir-loft. 
In any event, it is plain that Donatello, after his Roman sojourn, 
began making use of the putti to a greater extent than before, 
and that he therefore received the real impulse for this classical 
motive from the art treasures of the eternal city. 

Also in the Annunciation tabernacle in Sta. Croce (Fig. 12), 
usually attributed to the late twenties, but which, in my opinion, 
cannot have been executed until after the return from Rome 
(1434), Donatello has introduced chubby, laughing putti, serving 
as garland bearers on the gable. The erroneous date may have 
been suggested, in a way, by Vasari, who mentions the Annun- 
ciation among Donatello’s earliest works, and bestows well- 
deserved praise on its psychological expression no less than on its 
formal beauty.! Among other things Vasari points out the un- 
commonly beautiful delineation of the figures of the Virgin and the 
Angel, and the skill of the artist in making the bodies felt under 
the draperies, ‘wherein was evidenced his endeavor to revive the 
beauty of antique art, which had been forgotten for such a long 
time,’’ as Vasari expresses it. Surely, no one can refuse to see the 
classical impress upon this work, in the noble types and the gentle 
dignity of action in both figures, as well asin the splendid execution 
to which Vasari calls attention. The sweet, natural dignity of the 
Virgin, recovering from the first shock of the intrusion and greet- 


1Cf. Semrau Donatellos Kanzeln in San Lorenzo and Venturi, Storia dell’ 
Arte Tialiana, Vol. VI. 

2 The early date is accepted by Bode, Schmarsow, and others. The later 
date by Tschudi, Schottmiiller, Schubring, and others. 
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ing of the heavenly messenger; the profound but reserved pathos 
in the strong, winged youth who is delivering the mystic message, 
have hardly been surpassed in any representation of the Annunci- 
ation. Here an inner vision of the scene receives its classically 
pure and clear interpretation. 

The tabernacle is of a peculiarly bizarre character; it is, as 
Vasari says very appropriately, decorated ‘‘alla grotesca.”” The 
artist’s eagerness to produce something as thoroughly ‘‘all’ 
antica” as possible, is evidently responsible for the poor taste 
of this mixture of decorative features borrowed from various 
monuments. The most absurd elements are probably the con- 
cave frieze serving as pedestal, the oblique shields, “scale- 
covered” pilasters, mask capitals, high entablature, and the 
heavy, broad gable; the last is, however, relieved by garland- 
bearing putti. In all probability Donatello was convinced that 
in this half absurd and exaggerated decorative ensemble he had 
produced a work in the antique manner. 

In comparing the figures of this tabernacle with classical 
works, we are reminded of the numerous reliefs on Greek tombs, 
in which two figures modelled in very high relief are placed face 
to face within a niche. 

The most beautiful example of such a Greek stele is undoubtedly 
the well-known monument of Hegeso at Hagia Triada outside of 
Athens, a work of the golden age and often connected with the 
art of Phidias. The subject presents a woman of rank taking 
some object (jewels?) from a box held before her by a young 
woman attendant. Taking into consideration the difference in 
artistic quality and conception, a comparison of this stele with 
Donatello’s Annunciation discloses a similarity in the types— 
beautifully rounded, straight-featured faces with high foreheads 
framed in wavy tresses—and in the endeavor to give a full reali- 
zation of the bodies under the draperies. It is not unreasonable 
to think that Donatello may have had an opportunity to see a 
Greek work with a more or less similar composition, and figures 
which, if not so fine, still possessed something of the great classical 
period; that he borrowed the types and the essential features of 
the composition but infused a warmer life amd more animation 
in the figures than are ever found in classic examples. 

The Greek impress is still more noticeable in the bronze David 


(Fig. 13), because the figure is altogether nude. This is an his- 
toric landmark, for not only is it the first entirely nude large fig- 
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ure of a youth in Renaissance sculpture and the only example by 
Donatello, but it is also the only statue by the master composed 
not strictly for the front view only, but in = a 
the round. 

In my judgment this David cannot have 
been executed until after Donatello’s visit | 
to Rome, in 1432-34.' As a conception of 
a traditional and quite common motive, 
it is extraordinary. Were there no attri- 
butes, nobody would ever suppose it to 
represent the young shepherd of the Bible. 
A glance at Donatello’s earlier figures of 
David in Florence (in the Museo Nazionale 
and in the Palazzo Martelli) convinces us 


that the artist has not conceived this later | 
bronze as an illustration of the Davidic | 
motive, but as a classical nude, quite inci- | 

| 


dentally vested with the sword (not with 


The youth is standing in a meditative 
pose, with head bending low, as if in a 
dreamy mood; the regular features are 
shaded by the wide-brimmed hat. Because 
the weight of the body is thrown on the right leg, the left knee 
being bent as the foot rests on the giant’s head, the upper part 
of the figure assumes the silhouette of a soft S-line, which is 
further emphasized by the pose of the left hand (resting high 
upon the side) and by the resultant elevation of the left shoulder. 
In spite of the easy, quiet pose, one notices a certain constraint 
in the contour, a certain lack in the form, a synthetic trait, 
which in itself gives us reason to assume that the artist did not 
work from a living model. This peculiar interpretation of the 
form reveals already an echo of the antique, an endeavor to 
achieve something in the same spirit that we find in classic 
statues of the fourth century B.c. 

Two antique figure motives, in particular, seem to rever- 
berate as an undertone in this peculiar conception of David: 
Hermes and Eros—especially if we think of Hermes as the guide 
of the souls in the underworld, often represented as a dreamy, 


the sling) and the head of Goliath. | 


13.— 
Bronze Davip 


'It is usually dated to the end of the twenties (ea 1427-30); the only author 
who gives a later date is W. Pastor in his monograph on Donatello. 
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downward-gazing youth (closely connected with the traditional 
conception of Antinous), as for instance in the well-known 
“Hermes of Andros,” a statue with several replicas, the best 
known of which is in the Vatican, where (on account of the 
characteristics alluded to already) it used to be called ‘‘ L’ Antinoo 
di Belvedere.”’ The original of this late Greek statue is reputed 
to have been the work of a master closely related to Praxiteles, 
and, judging from the number of existing replicas, it must have 
been a very famous creation. 

Among the replicas we may in this connection recall one which 
now adorns the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence (Fig. 19); a beautiful 
Greek torso, with restored arms, legs, 
and drapery. Neither is the head the 
original one, although it is Greek and 
even older than the rest of the statue, 
for its severe, regular type belongs to the 
fifth century B.c. According to the in- 
formation we have obtained concerning 
the history of the statue, it formed part 
of the Medici collection in Rome, but 
was transferred to Florence in 1787, 
when it was placed, together with some 
other decorative pieces, in the ‘Sala del 
Cinquecento” of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
This does not preclude the possibility of 
Donatello’s having seen this statue. Its 
points of likeness to Donatello’s bronze 
David are remarkable; they appear not 
only in the uneven distribution of weight 


= = —__§ and the consequent S-curve of the body 


Ficure 14.—HEeRMEs IN and legs, but also in the type (with the 
rHE PaLtazzo VECCHIO 


strong nose and the straight eyebrows) 
and the headgear. Donatello’s David has a Mercury helmet 
similar to that of thisGreek Hermes. The only difference of any 
importance is that the Hermes lacks the high support under his 
left foot. 

There are other classical figures of the same type, which show 
a pose similar to that of Donatello’s David, but sometimes with a 
right and left reversal. Among these the Eros figures of Prax- 
iteles of the type which is best known through the so-called 
“Genio di Vaticano” deserve special attention (see Fig.15). The 
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original perfect specimen was probably the Praxitelean Eros (of 
Thespiae?) known through a replica in Naples, which shows us 
the young god standing with head inclined forward and eyes cast 
downward, and with the weight of his body supported by the left 
leg. The lines of the figure almost recall Gothic creations; they 
have the soft rhythm of Donatello’s earlier marble David.'! 


FiguRE 15.—PRAXITELEAN Eros FROM NICOPOLIS; IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Instances could be multiplied, but it is hardly worth while, 
since we shall not be able to determine with certainty which par- 
ticular work may have been directly studied by Donatello. It is 
not so much a single specimen, as the entire group of these dreamy 
Praxitelean youths, which engages our interest, and we must 
confine ourselves to the confident assertion that Donatello prob- 
ably took his model from the group. At the same time it is 
evident that the soft and elegant original form has become some- 
what spare and rigid in Donatello’s hands, the contour more 
strictly defined, the movement stiffer. In the bronze David the 
inspiration derived from classical examples merges with the 
feeling of the young, awakening Renaissance for clear-cut forms. 

1Cf. An article by Dr. A. Hahr in Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschajt, 1912, 
reviewing my Swedish book, Studier i Florentinsk Rendssansplastik. 
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Figure 16.—MApDONNA Figure 17.—Bronze “ Dancer” 
IN PADUA IN NAPLES 


Figure 18.—Bronze Bust or AMAzon; 
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As the years pass, Donatello’s faculty of realistic character- 
ization gradually increases. His expression assumes stronger 
emphasis and accent. He tries more eagerly to set forth momen- 
tary life in creations that retain something of the crispness and 
arbitrariness of improvisation. And with all this is combined a 
growing fondness for bronze as his working material; probably 
because it preserves better than marble the freshness of the clay 
model and makes possible a more rapid, more improvised manner 
of working, especially when the artist does not himself attend to 
the casting and chiseling. It is the more remarkable that we 
should meet with unmistakable antique reminiscences among 
these later works in bronze. For instance, it has been said that 
the almost repulsively naturalistic Judith, chopping away at the 
neck of Holofernes with a big butcher’s knife, is a free reproduc- 
tion of the Mourning Germania (or Thusnelda, as that statue is 
also called), which is, at present, set up quite near the Judith in 
the Loggia dei Lanzi.2 The type is the same, and the close, nerv- 
ous treatment of the folds reveals many similarities, although 
Donatello has translated into bronze the more ornate technique 
of the Roman marble. Holofernes seems to have been composed 
from Roman representations of barbarian chieftains. The deco- 
rative figures of the three-sided pedestal are no less classical; 
naked putti, playing in bacchanalian gaiety, harvesting, pressing 
and tasting the wine—a sort of paraphrase of the drunkenness of 
Holofernes. 

Another great female bronze figure of Donatello’s later years, 
which in style and conception bespeaks a classical spirit through- 
out, is the stately Madonna on the high altar in S. Antonio at 
-adua (Fig. 16). She is plainly related to Greek bronzes of the 
transition period, a style represented in a somewhat schematized 
Yoman translation by the so-called ‘Dancers of Herculaneum” 
(Fig. 17). A better impression of the noble beauty of this style is 
conveyed by the bronze bust of a youth with the prize cincture 
around the chest in the Glyptothek in Munich. This Greek origi- 
nal, which stands very close to the youthful figures of Polyclitus, 
exhibits in its severe type a remarkable likeness to Donatello’s 
Paduan Madonna. Compare also the bust of the Polyclitan 
amazon (Fig. 18) in Naples. 

Miintz, Donatello. 
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-The culmination of all Donatello’s artistic activities, and at the 
same time the most exquisite testimonial to his relationship to the 
masters of the golden age of Greece, is presented in the magnificent 
equestrian monument of Gattamelata in Padua (Figs. 19, 20). 
It is an admitted fact that in a larger measure than other works, 
the equestrian statue is apt to be conceived and built upon an- 


Figure or GATTAMELATA; PADUA 


tique precedents. The problem it presents requires a monumental 
gravity to be solved rightly, the plastic domination of a colossal 
mass, such as only the ancients have fully comprehended. We 
may add that no equestrian statue of modern times has been con- 
ceived in such a purely classical spirit as Donatello’s Gattame- 
lata—no matter how much more conscientiously many later 
sculptors have endeavored to imitate antique precedents. 
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Gattamelata, the proud Venetian general, is shown in his 
military glory, with spurs, sword, and commander’s baton, yet 
without helmet. He does not give us the impression of being in 
action, at war, but rather of riding in triumph to receive the laurel 
of immortal glory. This conception is very much like that of 
certain ancient equestrian statues, for instance, the bronze statue 
of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, and the marble statue of M. 
Nonius Balbus in the museum at Naples. Donatello can hardly 
have avoided thinking of the Marcus Aurelius when he conceived 
his bronze horseman, but it was only as a guide in matters of 
principle, not as an influence in the plastic execution. The bare- 
legged, bare-headed emperor, in a loose-fitting toga, who is sitting 
rather stiffly on his weak-legged horse, is quite big in relation to 
the animal that carries him, and the compositional relation be- 
tween the two is rather weak. It is clear that the Roman artist 
has not aimed at any searching characterization, and that he was 
more influenced by tradition than by study from life or by an 
individual conception of monumental effect. Donatello in every 


respect surpasses him. 
Although the rider is remarkably small in comparison with the 
long and stout horse, he controls and dominates the latter,- 
an illusive effect depending 
chiefly on the fact that the 
artist’s treatment of him is 
marked by carefully defined 
details, while the horse is 
broadly modelled. We have 
here a strongly individual- 
ized portrait of Gattamelata, 
his arms and armor are copied 
from those he actually wore. 
It would take too long to go 
over every point, but we must 
call attention to the charac- 
terization of the face as testi- 
fying to the superb manner 
in which the familiar features 
of a recently deceased mili- fygure 20.—Heap or GarraMELATA 
tary commander are expres- 
sed in the grand manner and with monumental effect. Without 
exaggeration, without any of the affectation which Verrocchio has 
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displayed in his characterization of Colleoni, Donatello has deep- 
ened and intensified the expression into something of the heroic 
composure of an Olympian. The firmly closed mouth testifies to 
concentration of will-power, the high forehead appears to harbor 
great projects, the large eyes look out with deliberating scrutiny; 
all the features are harmonized into a purely epic effect. The 
countenance possesses that lofty dignity, that interior composure 
and outward broadness, which mark the greatest of Greek statues 
of the fifth century. This face reminds us again of the Polyclitan 
type, known mainly through the “ Doryphorus,” although the 
features are expressive of an entirely different individual spirit. 

The models for the horse are supposed to be the Greek bronze 
horses which adorn the facade of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. 
But it is beyond any doubt that Donatello has made some studies 
from nature even here. He has characterized his ponderous 
animal in a manner so clear and so specific, that it has been possi- 
ble to determine without difficulty its resemblance to a particular 
breed of Lombardy. 

The whole imposing equestrian monument gives us an indica- 
tion of Donatello’s ability to merge his studies of nature with a 
classical mode of conception. He was by instinct one of the most 
unreserved naturalists who ever handled the chisel. He seeks to 
express every motive and to tell everything as plainly as possible, 
but while doing this he maintains in his most successful works a 
balance, a structural and formal assurance, and a gravity which he 
learned from the antique. Donatello was not, like Ghiberti, an 
harmoniously balanced nature, he was not the man to pay much 
attention to formal beauty, when the point was to give expression 
to some strong emotion. His works are therefore uneven, and 
towards the close of his life we find him almost breaking the artis- 
tic mould to pieces in his endeavor to make the spiritual meaning 
stand forth the more lucidly. An instance in point is afforded 
by the reliefs in the pulpit of S. Lorenzo. 

Donatello’s great interest in the individual and in the charac- 
teristic has led him, in many instances, into other paths than 
those laid out by classical art, and because of this tendency, he has 
often been considered as one of the pioneers of modern art. This 
is, without doubt, one of the most significant and fascinating 
traits of his art, making him one of the old masters who stand in 
the closest personal relation to us. 
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And yet it is doubtful whether it is this trait which forms the 
basis of his absolute greatness. May not the latter depend 
rather on his ability to bring out the typical, that which enhances 
and explains a naturalistic appearance? In his happiest mo- 
ments, Donatello exhibits that rare faculty of the truly great 
sculptor to synthetize form, without loss of vital qualities. He 
has a sure eye for the tectonic structure of the human body, and 
even if he never established any canon, he not infrequently en- 
deavored to produce works in which the formal ensemble is of 
fundamental importance. Not a few of his best works show a 
natural affinity with Greek art of the days of Polyclitus and Phid- 
ias, and it is principally through these works that he has estab- 
lished his reputation as a classic master. And the remarkable 
feature of this is that the likeness usually does not appear to be 
the result of actual imitation or study, but of a genius akin to 
that of the ancients. 

When the classical influence is most apparent, most genuine, 
and of the greatest merit in Donatello, it is probably also most 
unconscious. He has his eyes opened to the highest values of 
ancient sculpture earlier and more fully than anybody else. And 
we may say that he felt his kinship with the great ones, because 
he was one of them himself. 

OsvaLp Srrén. 
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THE HEAD OF A YOUTHFUL HERACLES FROM SPARTA 


While investigating types of Victor Statues, my attention has 
been drawn to the marble head of a youthful Heracles said to 


Figure 1.—Marsie Heap FROM SPARTA 


have been discovered in or near Sparta in 1904 (Fig. 1). It was 
recently in Philadelphia, and was later temporarily in the pos- 
session of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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This head has been published by my colleague, Professor Wil- 
liam N. Bates, in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY.! Of 
its style he says (p. 156): “‘The points of resemblance which the 
Philadelphia Heracles bears to the heads from the Tegean pedi- 
ments are so many and so striking that they must all be traced 
back to the same sculptor; and that he was Scopas there can be 
little doubt.”” He therefore concludes that it is (p. 157) “prob- 
ably a very good copy of a lost work of Scopas.”’ 

More recently, Dr. L. D. Caskey, of the Museum in Boston, 
has found these resemblances hardly close enough, in view of 
the influence of Scopas on later Greek sculpture, to justify so 
definite an attribution.? He finds them confined to the upper 
part of the face, while he believes that the lower portion resembles 
heads which can be assigned to Praxiteles or his influence, and so 
pronounces the head “an eclectic work in which features bor- 
rowed from Scopas and Praxiteles have been combined with an 
unusually successful effect.”’ 

As Dr. Bates points out, there is no recorded statue of Heracles 
by Scopas which corresponds with this head. The one mentioned 
by Pausanias (II, 10, 1), as standing in the gymnasium at Sicyon 
has been thought by the authors of the Numismatic Commentary 
on Pausanias to be reproduced on a Sicyonian copper coin of the 
age of Geta now in the British Museum.* Many statues and 
busts scattered in European museums, representing a beardless 
Heracles and showing Scopaic influence, have been traced back 
to this original.« However, the coin represents the hero wearing 
a wreath, and so, if it was copied from the original in the gym- 
nasium, the latter could not be the prototype of the head under 
discussion. 

It is now universally acknowledged that all constructive crit- 
icism of the art of Scopas must be based on a study of the heads 
found at Tegea. Besides those discovered in 1879 and now in the 
Central Museum in Athens, two other male heads (in addition 
to the torso of a female figure draped as an Amazon, and a head 
on the same scale which probably belongs to it, as both are in 
Parian marble) were discovered by M. Mendel in his excavations 


1 XIII, 1909, pp. 151-7; with pl. 1V and figs. 1-3. 

2 Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, VII1, No. 46 (August, 1910), p. 26. 

3. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, p. 30. 

4 Discussed by B. Graef, Rém. Mitt. 1V, 1889, pp. 189-226; for the Sicyonian 
coin, ibid. pp. 212-14. 
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of the temple of Athena Alea in 1901 and referred to the pedi- 
mental groups described by Pausanias (VIII, 45, 6-7). As one 
of these is characterized by a lion’s scalp worn as a helmet, the 
hero’s face fitting into its jaws, its teeth showing above his fore- 
head, it has been regarded as the head from a statue of Heracles, 
even though Pausanias mentions no such statue in his enumera- 
tion of the figures composing the group of the eastern pediment, 
and though it is difficult to explain the presence of the hero in 
the group of the western pediment, which represented the battle 
between his son Telephus and Achilles. Mendel considers this 
head to be inferior in workmanship to the others, and so refers 
it to the school of Scopas rather than to the master himself and 
so designates it ‘un travail d’atelier.” . In describing it, however, 
he says: “tous ces caractéres, qui sont ceux des tétes du Musée 
central, se retrouvent dans nétre téte J’Héraclés.”' Here we 
have a head of a youthful Heracles (or of some hero who has 
borrowed his attribute of the lion’s skin—perhaps Telephus 
himself), which, if not by Scopas himself, is still a work of his 
school reproducing ail his characteristics; consequently, of all 
these heads from Tegea, it is with this one chiefly that we should 
compare the one from Sparta similarly covered with a lion’s scalp. 

Though badly injured, it is still possible to see in this head of 
Heracles found at Tegea, both in full view and in profile, the 
characteristic Scopaic expression of passion, and to discover the 
means by which the artist effected it. The expression is due in 
great measure to the upward direction of the gaze and to the 
heavy overshadowing of the deep-set eyes. It isfurther enhanced 
by the contracted brow, dilated nostril and half-open almost 
panting mouth, whose parted lips clearly disclose the teeth. 
Thestructure of the head is in keeping with thestrength of character 
portrayed; the skull is very deep from front to back, and its 
framework is massive and bony; the face is broad and short and 
the chin is heavy; everything emphasizes the impression of a 
virile and muscular warrior violently engaged in the fray. The 
subjects of the two pedimental groups—the Calydonian boar 
hunt and the battle between Achilles and Telephus—justified 
the expression of unrestrained violence, which we see in this and 

1 B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pp. 258-9; with pls. VII-VIII. He follows Collignon 
in his characterization of this head: cf. Hist. de la Sculpt. grecque, LU, p. 238. 
The head has been restored by a German sculptor, though the chin appears 
to have been made too retreating; see Encyl. Britt., 11th ed. vol. XII, art. 
Greek Art, pl. III, fig. 63. 
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the other male heads, and gave the sculptor the opportunity to 
represent his heroes in the excitement of action and danger. 
To effect this intensity of mien Scopas relied mainly on the 
treatment of the eye and its surroundings. In one of the heads 
(the unhelmeted one in Athens) the gaze is not turned upwards 
as in the Heracles, nor are the neck muscles strained as in the 
others, and yet the expression is more violent than theirs. Thus 
it is the modelling of the flesh about the eye that is the real dis- 
tinguishing feature of Scopas’ work. In describing the helmeted 
head in Athens, E. Gardner says: “The eyes are set very deep 
in their sockets and heavily overshadowed, at their inner corners, 
by the strong projection of the brow, which does not, however, 
as in some later examples of a similar intention on the part of the 
artist, meet the line of the nose at an acute angle, but arches 
away from it ina bold curve. At the outer corners the eyes are 
also heavily overshadowed, here by a projecting mass of flesh 
or muscle which overhangs and actually hides in part the upper 
lid. The eyes are very wide-open—with a dilation which comes 
from fixing the eyes upon a distant object—and therefore suggest 
the far-away look associated with a passionate nature.”’! 

It is to such facial characteristics in the Tegean heads that 
Dr. Bates calls attention in basing his argument for the Scopaic 
origin of the head from Sparta; the forehead horizontally divided 
by a medial line, the swelling, prominent brow, the deep-set eyes 
with their narrow lids—only two mm. wide—embedded in the 
projecting flesh at the outer corners, and the parted mouth. He 
also sees a resemblance in the small round curls bunched together 
above the ears. But if there are resemblances (especially in the 
modelling of the eyes), there are also great differences observable 
in the Sparta head. Let us confine our comparison of it to the 
Heracles of the Tegean pediment, though the comparison with 
any of the other male heads would lead to substantially the 
same results. 

In the first place the structure of the two heads in question is 
very different. As the head from Sparta is broken in two at the 
ears and the whole back part is missing, we cannot tell whether 
it had the great depth of that from Tegea. But of the massive 
bony framework of the latter there is little trace in the former. 
In the Tegean example we are struck with the squareness of the 

1 From his ‘Atalanta of Tegea,’ J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 172-3, quoted in 
part by Dr. Bates, l. c. pp. 155-6. 
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head and the breadth of the central part of the face; the sides do 
not gradually converge toward the middle but seem to form dis- 
tinct planes. The distance between the eyes is also in keeping 
with the breadth of the skull as measured between the ears; the 
breadth of the face almost equals its length from the top of the 
forehead to the chin, and this fact, together with the massive 
prominent chin, gives an element of squareness to the whole.' On 
‘the other hand, the head from Sparta has a long, narrow face 
softly converging from the sides in beautiful curves about the 
cheeks; its cheekbones are not so high or so prominent as those of 
the other; it ends in a delicate, almost effeminate chin which 
slightly retreats and gives the whole lower part of the face an 
oval structure, thus recalling Praxiteles and fourth century Attic 
works. The length of the face is accentuated by the considerable 
height to which the head rises above the forehead, in contrast 
to the flatness of the skull in the example from Tegea. The eyes 
are not so widely open; they are longer and not so swollen, nor 
compressed toward the centre; if we view the two heads from the 
side, we see that the eye-socket in the Tegean head is larger and 
appreciably deeper than in the one from Sparta. 

Apart from these surface differences in the structure of the 
head and face, it is in the resultant expression that we see the 
greatest divergence from the Scopaic type. This seems to me 
to be fundamentally different in theSparta head. In the Heracles, 
as in all the other Tegean male heads, even in those of the boar 
and the dogs, the really characteristic feature which differentiates 
them from all other works of Greek sculpture, is the passionate 
intensity of their expression. The one unforgettable impression 
left on the spectator by them all is this expression of violent and 
unrestrained passion, which the sculptor has succeeded in im- 
parting to the marble. This is what marks him as the master of 
passion and the originator of the dramatic tendencies carried to 
such lengths in the Hellenistic schools of sculpture; it is this 
which explains Callistratus’ characterization of his works as 

1 It was chiefly the preponderance of the lower part of the face over the 
upper in consequence of the large chin and strongly marked cheekbones 
that led Treu to predicate Peloponnesian rather than Attic influence in the 
Tegean heads: Ath. Mitt. VI, 1881, pp. 407-8. He found them Polyclitan 
in character, as also Graef, I. c. p. 210, Furtwangler, Masterpieces, pp. 516 and 
523, and Collignon, Hist. de la Sculp. gr. II, p. 238. L. R. Farnell, however, 
combatted this theory of Peloponnesian influence, and found analogies in 
fifth century Attic works of the time of Pheidias, as well as in works from the 
beginning of the fourth century; see J.H.S. VII, 1886. p. 114 f. 
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being xaroxa xai weord pavias.' The head from Sparta shows 
little trace of this intensity. Notwithstanding the similar up- 
ward gaze and slightly parted lips, the intention of the artist 
seems to have been to portray the hero in an attitude of expec- 
tancy, tempered by a look of calmness. The look is deeply 
earnest but not violent; it is even mournful. It is this last 
feature, the delicate and compelling melancholy of the face, 
which impressed me most on first viewing it. This is further en- 
hanced by the full, soft modelling of the lower face, that gives to 
the whole a delicate, almost effeminate character, which strongly 
reminds us of Praxitelean heads. In fact, the shape of the lips 
and the modelling of the flesh on either side of the mouth, together 
with the soft dimpled chin, have little in common with the mas- 
sive strength and remarkable animation of the Tegean heads. 
As Dr. Caskey has intimated, if we had only the lower portion 
of the face for comparison, we should be inclined to ascribe it to 
the influence of Praxiteles. If we consider the upper part only, 
resemblances to Scopaic work seem well marked; but if we take 
into account the expression of the face as a whole, we see it lacks 
the most essential of Scopaic features, the look of passionate 
intensity. Consequently we shall find it difficult to bring the 
head into such close relation with that artist; for here there is 
little analogy with the vigorous warrior types of the Tegean 
pediments. For calmness of mien it would be better to compare 
it with the head of Atalanta,? though none of the gentle pathos 
of the Sparta head is there visible. The Atalanta, though 
full of vigorous life, utterly lacks the unrestrained passion so 
characteristic of her brothers; her eyes are not so deeply set, nor 
so widely open; they are narrower and longer and are not over- 
hung at the outer corners by such masses of flesh.* In speak- 


1 Descriptiones Stat. B (in Philostrati opera, ed. Kayser, p. 891). He also 
says (ibid.) that Scopas & érimvolas els tiv ToD dyaduaros 
Snucovpylay tiv Oeodopiay épjxe. The words with which Diodorus (Frag. 1, 
XXVI1) characterized Praxiteles as 6 xarauitas rots Epyots ra Tis 
xis 740n apply much better to Scopas, for Praxiteles’ ‘‘emotions of the soul” 
are mood and temperament rather than emotion and passion. 

1 B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pls. IV-V. 

3 The same overhanging masses of flesh, which we see in the male heads, are, 
however, visible in several other female heads attributed to Scopas; e. g., in the 
colossal Artemisia from the pediment of the Mausoleum, in the head of Aphro- 
dite found in the sea off Laurium, in the head found south of the Acropolis 
(and in the copy of it in Berlin), and in the Dresden statuette of the Maenad. 
They are also plainly visible in the Demeter of Cnidus. 
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ing of the absence of these rolls of muscle, E. Gardner notes 
a curious peculiarity: “This is a clearly marked, though deli- 
cately rounded, roll of flesh between the brow and the upper 
eyelid, which is continued right round above the inner corner 
of the eye, to join the swelling at the side of the nose, which 
itself passes on into the cheek.’ He detects this same pecul- 
iarity in certain other Scopaic heads, as in the Apollo from 
the Mausoleum and the Demeter from Cnidus, though it is 
quite lacking in the Tegean male heads. It all goes to show 
that Scopas was not strictly consistent in his treatment of the 
eye. The lower face of the Atalanta is also longer and more 
oval, and thus shows Attic rather than Peloponnesian influence. 
If it is difficult, then, to conceive of the Atalanta and the male 
heads as the work of the same sculptor, the contrast between 
these two heads of Heracles, both in structure and expression, 
makes it more difficult to assume the same authorship for both; 
for here we cannot explain the difference as the contrast between 
the types of hero and heroine; here we are comparing two heads 
which are supposedly of the same hero. 

In view, then, of these differences enumerated, I should hesitate 
to assign a Scopaic origin to the Heracles from Sparta. In the 


tJ.HS. XXVI, 1906, p. 174. Gardner (/bid.) does not explain this contrast in 
expression between Atalanta and the surrounding heroes on the analogy of the 
contrast in the calmness of Apollo among the struggling Lapiths from the 
Olympia pediment, since the action of Atalanta’s torso shows she was no 
mere spectator. He finds the explanation rather in the sex and youth of the 
heroine; and for this reason he thinks that the sculptor did not represent her 
as sharing equally with the others the passion of the combat. He finds a truer 
analogy in the contrast between calm and passion in the Lapiths and Centaurs 
of the Parthenon metopes, where the human and bestial are thus distinguished; 
just so the heroine-goddess is here distinguished from her human companions. 
He also supposes that Scopas was not ready thus early in his career (just after 
395 B.c., when the temple of Athena Alea was destroyed by fire) to apply his new 
extreme of expression to female heads. However, it must not be overlooked that 
these male heads—because of their marked individuality—presuppose a more 
mature genius and so can just as well be assigned to the period of the Arcadian 
revival of 370 B.c. It has recently been seriously disputed whether the Ata- 
lanta should be assigned at all to the eastern pediment where the French excava- 
tors placed it: thus Cultrera has looked upon it as an acroterium figure, while 
Thiersch and Neugebauer have identified it with a single figure representing 
a Nike. See Cultrera, Atti. dell’ Acad. dei Lincei, 1910, p. 22 f.; H. Thiersch, 
Zum Problem des Tegeatempels, Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, p. 270; Neugebauer, 
Studien tiber Skopas, Leipsic, 1913; the latter has argued that the head and 
torso do not belong together, while Degas has recently maintained the older 
view in Rev. de l'art anc. et mod. 1911, p. 9. 
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lower part of the face, with its small mouth and delicate chin, 
I see signs only of Praxitelean influence; in the upper part I am 
much more inclined to see affinities to the art tendencies of Ly- 
sippus as we now know them from the statue of Agias discovered 
at Delphi. In the present state of our knowledge it is not diffi- 
cult to separate works of Praxitelean origin from those of Scopas; 
but it is a very different thing to distinguish those of Scopaic 
origin from those of Lysippus; here the line distinguishing the 
two masters is much finer and harder to draw. Before the dis- 
covery of the Tegean heads, the deep-set eye, prominent brow 
and “breathing” mouth were looked upon as characteristic 
features of Lysippus, as they were known to us from represen- 
tations of Alexander, especially on coins. We now know that 
these traits belong to Scopas to an even greater degree. When 
the Agias was found and before its true authorship had been 
determined, Homolle had seen in it and in all the group of statues 
to which it belongs more of Scopas than of Lysippus.' So long 
as we looked upon the head of the Apoxyomenus as representing 
the true characteristics of Lysippan art, such a conclusion was 
natural. By assigning these traits definitely to Scopas, we were 
compelled to look upon the work of Lysippus as conventional 
and lifeless in comparison; but with the discovery that the Agias 
was really the work of Lysippus, all was changed. It was recog- 
nized that these same traits were quite as characteristic of Lysip- 
pus as of Scopas; it was seen that the same artist could not have 
fashioned the Agias and the Apoxyomenus; that despite certain 
striking resemblances in pose, slenderness of body and limbs, and 
smallness of the head, the differences were too great to assign them 
to the same sculptor. A study of the Agias and allied works— 
e.g., the Landsdowne Heracles, the Vatican Meleager, the athlete 
on the stele from the Ilissus in Athens’—shows that the style of 


1B.C.H. XXI, 1897, p. 598. 

2Cf. P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 130-1; more fully ibid. XXV, 
1905, pp. 234 f. 

3 I expressed the opinion that these and allied sculptures should be referred to 
Lysippus rather than to Scopas in 1902 in my De Olymp. Stat. p. 28. Michaelis 
had long before recognized the Lysippan origin of the Landsdowne Heracles; 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 451. P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, 
p. 128, regards it as “definitely a Lysippie work,” as also the Meleager head, 
though he does not find it similar to that of the Agias. E. Gardner still 
believes it is Scopaic; Six Greek Sculptors, pp. 198-9. 
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Lysippus has much in common with that of Scopas. Though 
Lysippus is said to have recognized only nature as his master,! 
it has become clear that, great and individual sculptor though 
he was, he also owed much to the influence of his elder contem- 
porary. Hence, in studying later works it is difficult to analyze 
the common influences of these two great masters.? 

We saw that it was chiefly the formation of the eye and its 
surroundings that characterized Scopaic work—the depth of 
the balls in their sockets and the heavy masses of flesh above the 
outer corners. This was in harmony with the breadth of brow 
and the massive build of the Tegean heads. In the Agias* and 
similar works the treatment of the eye is somewhat different. 
The head of the Agias is of slighter proportions than the heads 
from Tegea; in conformity with the Lysippan canon‘ it is below 
life size; consequently it has no such heavy overshadowing of 
the outer corners. The formation of the eye is thus described by 
E. Gardner: “The inner corners of the eye are set very deep in 
the head and very close together; the inner corners of the eye- 
sockets form acute angles, running up close to one another and 
leaving between them only a narrow ridge for the base of the 
nose; thus they offer a strong contrast to the line of the brow, 
arching away in a broad curve from the solid base of the nose 
and forming an obtuse angle with it, such as we see in the Scopaic 
heads.”® The resultant expression is therefore somewhat differ- 
ent; we still see animation and even intensity in the face of the 
Agias, but in a modified degree. Thefar-away look of the Tegean 
heads is present, but it appears to be fixed on a nearer object, and 
so the look of intensity is tempered; it is also lightened by the 
less heavy overshadowing of the eyes at the outer corners. But 
even this latter so-called Scopaic trait is present in other Lysip- 
pan heads. Besides appearing prominently in representations of 


1 Pliny, N.H. XXXIV, 61. 

2 On the relation of Scopas to Lysippus, see P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, 
pp. 126 f.; ef. E. Gardner, Siz Greek Sculptors, p. 198; ef. also Hyde, A.J.A. 
XI, 1907, p. 410, where this influence—especially observable in Lysippus’ 
treatment of forehead and eyes and the consequent intensity of expression— 
is characterized not as that of master on pupil, but mutual, of one great con- 
temporary artist on another. 

3 For the head of the Agias, see Fouwilles de Delphes, 1V, pl. LXIV. 

‘Pliny N.H. XXIV, 62: “Capita minora faciendo quam antiqui, corpora 
graciliora siccioraque per quae proceritas signorum major videretur.” 

§ Six Greek Sculptors, p. 219. 
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Alexander the Great on coins,' it is seen in busts of the conqueror, 
especially in the splendid one from Alexandria in the British 
Museum.? In this example we see just such heavy rolls of flesh 
as in the Scopaic heads. It shows that this trait, introduced by 
Scopas, was used at times with equal effect by Lysippus. We 
have already noted how in one example, at least, Scopas himself 
laid it aside—in the Atalanta. Its presence on Lysippan heads 
shows that too much stress cannot be laid on thisfeature in decid- 
ing whether a given piece of sculpture is to be referred to Scopas. 
This complicates the whole problem of the style of thetwo masters. 

The Agias is considered by most critics to be a copy* (though 
almost contemporaneous and under the actual supervision of the 
artist) of the bronze original by Lysippus set up by Daochos in 
honor of his ancestor at his home town of Pharsalus in Thessaly. 
Perhaps it will be more just, therefore, to compare the head from 
Sparta with another marble head found at Olympia, which, be- 
cause of its striking resemblances in detail to the head of the 
Agias, I have argued is an original work of Lysippus.4 The com- 
parison will be fairer, also, because the Olympia head has been 
generally looked upon as a youthful Heracles on account of its 
lion’s scalp. It was at first ascribed with great unanimity to 
Praxitelean influence. Thus Treu, who first published it, pointed 
out its relationship with the Hermes in respect of its proportions, 
the shape of the cranium and forehead, and the form of the 


' Eg. ef. P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, XII, 16 

2? Pl. LXIX in Six Greek Sculptors. Gardner is doubtless right in believing 
that this form of brow was a personal peculiarity of Alexander, as it recurs so 
often in his portraits. It is seen in the head of Alexander on the sarcophagus 
from Sidon (either by a pupil of Lysippus or by some sculptor under his in- 
fluence), the reliefs from which portray the same subject as the bronze group 
by Lysippus in Delphi mentioned by Pliny N.H. XXXIV, 64, and described 
by Plutarch, Vita Aler. Magni, 40; see Hamdy-Bey et 8S. Reinach, Nécropole 
Royale a Sidon, pl. XXXIII. So far as I know, it occurs in Lysippan work 
to a prominent degree only in likenesses of Alexander. We know Lysippus 
set the Alexander type of head, as he alone could reproduce his manly and 
leonine air. (ef. Plut. De Alex. M. fortuna aut virtute, oratio II, 2, p. 335). It 
is, to a less extent, present in the Azara head in the Louvre, which owing to 
its likeness to the head of the Apoxyomenus, used to be taken as the nearest 
copy of the original by Lysippus. 

3So Preuner, Ein delphisches Weihgeschenck (1900); Homolle, B.C.H. 
XXIII, 1899, p. 459; P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, p. 127. 

4A.J.A. XI, 1907, No. 4, pp. 396-416, figs. 3 and 4. I maintained that the 
Agias was a marble original and not a copy; ibid. pp. 414-16. 
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cheeks and mouth; the differences—the deeper cut and more 
widely opened eyes with their yopyév expression, the treatment 
of the hair, and the fact that the whole head is harder and leaner 
than that of the Hermes—he explained on the assumption that it 
belonged to the statue of a pancratiast.! Later, as the Tegean 
heads became more accurately known, it was referred with 
almost equal unanimity to Scopaic influence.? Even Treu later 
found it more Scopaic than Praxitelean, and yet, by a careful 
analysis,? conclusively showed that the formation of the eyes, 
the opening of the mouth, and the treatment of the hair were so 
different in the heads from Tegea (especially in that of the Hera- 
cles) as to preclude the possibility of assigning them and the 
head from Olympia to the same sculptor. He declared, there- 
fore, for some independent artist among the contemporaries of 
Scopas, but he did not see Lysippus in this allied but independent 
sculptor, though he admitted the resemblance of the head in 
question to that of the Agias, as did Homolle,* Mahler,® and 
other critics. In the article mentioned, I have given a detailed 
comparison of this head with that of the Agias, and proved its 
Lysippan character, and shown that it can be referred to the 
statue of the Acarnanian boxer mentioned by Pausanias (VI, 
2, 1), whose name I restored as Philandridas.® 

If we compare, then, the head from Sparta with this head by 
Lysippus, we shall find that despite certain differences, there are 
marked resemblances between them. Let us examine these 
resemblances in detail; we shall see that they are confined to the 
upper part of the face. 

In the Philandridas we note the same low forehead with a 
corresponding depression or crease across its middle; the similarly 
bulging brow which breaks very perceptibly the continuous line 
from forehead to nose, concave above and below and convex at the 
swelling itself; the same powerfully framed,and deep-set_eyes 


t A4.Z. 1880, p. 114 and Ausgr. v. Ol. V, 1881, pp. 13-14, with pl. XX. ¥ Others 
have also seen sure signs of Praxitelean influence in it; e.g. Bétticher, Olympia, 
p. 343; Laloux et Monceaux, Restauration d’Olympie, p. 137; Furtwingler, in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s. v. Heracles, p. 2166. 

2 £.g. Graef, Rém. Mitt. 1V, 1889, p. 217; von Sybel, in Liitzows Zeitschr. 
N.F. II, pp. 253 f. 

3In Ergebnisse von Ol. III (Bildwerke), pp. 208-9 and Taf. LIV, 3-4 (front 
and three-fourths view); a complete bibliography is given in this article. 

*B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 456. 6 Polyklet und seine Schule, p. 149. 

* In De Olymp. Stat., p. 25-6, where I first discussed its Lysippan origin. 
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thrown into shadows by the projecting bony structure of the 
brows and the overhanging masses of flesh. The eyeballs are 
likewise long and narrow, though slightly arched, as in the Tegean 
heads; they are not so close together as in the Agias, but their 
inner angles are farther apart and not almost hidden by the flat 
bridge of the nose when viewed straight from the front; in this 
respect they are strikingly like those of the Sparta head.! Their 
raised upper lids form symmetrically narrow and sharply defined 
borders over the eyeballs; these borders, like those in the Sparta 
head, are not partially hidden by the folds of skin at the outer 
corners, as is the case in the Tegean heads; and yet the masses of 
flesh projecting from the brow are almost as heavy as in the 
latter. In both the heads from Olympia and Sparta the upper 
lids slightly overlap the under at the outer corners. The eye- 
sockets in both seem to be equally deep and the cheek bones 
similarly high and prominent. We also remark in the Philan- 
dridas the gradual converging of the sides of the face toward the 
middle, a trait which we have already observed in the head from 
Sparta as in contrast to the more angular formation with lateral 
planes so characteristic of the Tegean heads. The flatness of 
the nose and the curves which it makes with the brow on either 
side are very similar in the two heads under discussion. In 
both the hair is treated in the same simple and sketchy manner, 
being fashioned into little ringlets ruffed back from the temples in 
flat relief quite in the Scopaic manner, though the curls seem 
shorter and more tense. 

When we come to a consideration of the lower part of the face, 
we immediately detect differences. Though both heads end in an 
oval, this is broader, heavier, and more bony in that of the Phi- 
landridas, as we should expect in the case of a more mature man. 
Consequently the mouth is larger and firmer. The elegant con- 
tour of the lips observable in the Agias—and, to a less degree, in 
the head from Sparta, where they are fuller and more sensuous— 
cannot be traced in the Philandridas owing to their damaged con- 
dition; it is clear, however, that they were also slightly parted, 
just showing the teeth, but not as in the Tegean heads, as if the 
breath were being forced through them with great effort. 

It is, however, in the expression of these two faces that we see 
the greatest resemblance. In the Philandridas, the powerful 

1 It will be observed that the axis of the right eye droops slightly—the result 


of imperfect skill in modelling. 
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framing of the eyes, the slightly upward gaze of the balls. and the 
contracted forehead combine to give it a pensive even melancholy 
look of heroic dignity, a look seemingly of one who takes no joy 
or pleasure in victory, though it is earnest rather than profoundly 
mournful. The almost identical treatment of the eye and its 
surroundings gives the still more youthful head from Sparta a 
similar expression. Homolle’s analysis of the expression of the 
face of the Agias would apply with equal fitness to the mood 
portrayed in both the heads we are discussing: “L’expression 
qui résulte de ces divers traits, c’est, dans une figure jeune et 
vigoureuse, un air pensif ou lass¢, une certaine mélancolie, qui 
ne va pas 4 la tristesse morne ou i la méditation profonde, mais 
qui reste plus loin encore de la joie insouciante de la vie et de la 
pure allégresse de la victoire.’”’! Preuner remarked that a verse 
of the epigram found on the vase of the statue of Agias and 
running ody otdeis tw tpoTata xepav’’ is almost an 
exact copy of the words of Heracles in the Trachiniae of Soph- 
ocles.2, In these words the dedicator of the statue terminates 
the recital of his ancestor’s exploits with a melancholy reflection 
on the vanity of his glory. They suggest with no less truth the 
expression of both the heads we are discussing. This expression 
of pensiveness tinged with melancholy is enhanced in both by the 
slightly parted lips. We can see the same expression carried 
much further in many of the portraits of Alexander which go 
back to originals by Lysippus, and we know from Plutarch that 
this sculptor was chosen by the conqueror to make his portraits 
because Lysippus alone could combine his manly air with the 
liquid and melting glance of his eyes.* But how different is the 
delicately indicated pathos of these heads from the violent and 
unrestrained, even panting, expression of the Tegean sculptures! 
Here there is no trace of the wavia which ancient critics said 
characterized the works of Scopas. If it be objected that the 
expression of the Philandridas is more dramatic than that of the 
head from Sparta, its fierce, almost barbarous, look of defiance 
may well be explained by the fact that here is represented a victor 
from Acarnania, a country noted among the other Greek states 
for anything but culture and:refinement. 


1 B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 455. 

2 V. 1102:—‘‘xotdeis trav 

3In the passage already cited: . . . «al duparwv dtdxvow 
bypérnra, x. 7. r.; ef. also his Vita Aler. Magni, 4, p. 666. 
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It is, then, in consequence of these resemblances to Lysippan 
work, and because of the differences between it and the Tegean 
heads, that I am led to see more of Lysippus than of Scopas in 
this beautiful head from Sparta. An analysis of its style permits 
us to discover in it the mixed influences of Praxiteles, of Lysippus, 
and of Scopas. It seems to me safer, therefore, in view of this 
mixture of art tendencies, to regard it as an eclectic work in which 
the unknown artist has combined Lysippan and Praxitelean 
elements chiefly; that he was also under the influence of Scopas 
is evidenced by the peculiarities mentioned in the treatment of 
the eyes and hair;! but even in the modelling of the eyes, I believe 
his chief debt was to Lysippus. The fineness of surface model- 
ling, commented on by both Dr. Bates and Dr. Caskey, recalls 
the delicacy of execution in detail which is mentioned by Pliny 
as characteristic of Lysippan art.? It surely points to a date 
for the work not later than the end of the century made glorious 
in the history of sculpture by these three great masters. 

In the preceding account I have assumed with Dr. Bates that 
the head from Sparta represents a beardless Heracles. But, as 
Dr. Caskey remarks, one might hesitate to accept the identifica- 
tion as a Heracles, if it were not for the attribute of the lion’s 
skin above the forehead, for here there is little indication of the 
strength so characteristic of later representations of the hero. 
Dr. Caskey, however, observes that the Heracles head, now in 
the British Museum, which some have regarded as an original by 
Praxiteles, is even more boyish than this one. We know from 
Pausanias (IV, 32, 1) that images of Heracles, as well as those of 
Hermes and Theseus, were placed in all Greek gymnasiums and 


' palaestras. In his history of the Olympic games, the same author 
mentions the mythical victories of Heracles in wrestling and the 
pancratium.® In one place (V, 21, 10), in connection with the 

1 The hair of the head lrom sparta, like that of the Agias and the Philandridas, 
has not so much expression as is displayed in some Lysippan heads (notably 
in portraits of Alexander), nor the nicety of detail we should expect from 
Pliny’s statement that Lysippus excelled in bis treatment of hair (N.H. 
XXXIV, 65 Sut the Agias and the Philandridas represent pancratiasts, and 
here we should not expect such expression In the Agias, even if lacking in 
detail, the hair is treated carefully and with great variety 

2N.H. XXXIV, 65: “propriae huius videntur esse argutiae operum cus- 
toditae in minimis quoque rebus.”” Here “‘argutiae’’ means ‘‘subtlety”’ rather 

than “animation,” as given in Harper’s Latin Dictionary 

3V,8, 4, ef. V, 7, 7 and VIII, 48, 1. Heracles was the great wrestler; his 
contests with giants are frequently mentioned by Pausanias, as e.g., with 
Achelous, III, 18, 16; with Eryx, III, 16, 4 and IV, 36, 4; with Antaeus, TX, 

11, 6. 
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vietory of Strato of Alexandria, who won in the pancratium and 
in wrestling on the same day (in Ol. 178= 68 a.p.), he says three 
men before and three men after this victor won prizes in these 
two events on the sameday. He gives their names,and Africanus 
records their dates.' Thus to win the crown of wild olive for 
both these events was regarded as a high honor; in the lists of 
victors a special note was made of the men who thus won, and 
they were designated as rp&ros, devrepos, rpitos k. ad’ ‘Hpaxdé- 
ous.” This is the reason why his statues were so popular among 
athletes, and why they decorated their gymnasiums and wrest- 
ling schools with them. It is quite possible that the head from 
Sparta was from one of these ornamental statues.® 

However, for the same reasons, statues of athletes at Olympia 
and elsewhere were often more or less assimilated to those of the 
hero, especially those of wrestlers and pancratiasts. Thus the 
head from Olympia, which has generally been looked upon as that 
of Heracles, is really that of a pancratiast. To quote the words 
of Homolle (from his discussion of the Agias): “‘maintes fois, 
comme pour la téte d’Olympie comme pour plusieurs autres encore, 
on peut se demander si le personnage représenté est le héros 
lui-méme sous les traits d’un athléte ou un athléte fait A l'image 
du héros.” * In the case of the Agias the artist plainly wished to 
raise the victor to the ideal height of the type of the hero; the same 

1His lists of Olympic victors, dvaypady, are preserved in 
Eusebius, Chron. I, pp. 194-220 (ed. Schéne), and have been separately 
edited by I. Rutgers, Leyden, 1862. 

2 These “ Heracles” athletes were numbered in two ways; some writers, e.g. 
Dio Cassius, LX XIX, 10, numbered them as above, while others, e.g., Africanus 
and Pausanias, numbered them deérepos, rpiros x. r. X. ‘Hpaxdéous; cf. 
Rutgers, op. cit. p. 73, and note 1; p. 97, n. 2. 

3 Pausanias mentions only three statues of Heracles in Sparta, to any of 
which it seems futile to try to refer the head under discussion; in III, 14, 6, he 
speaks of an &yadua dpxaiov to which the Sphaerians, i.e., lads entering on 
manhood, sacrifice, as standing in the Apéyos outside the city walls; in the 
same book, 14, 8, he says an image of the hero stood at the end of one of the 
two bridges across the moat to “Plane Tree Grove,” 7.e., the boys’ exercise 
ground; and in 15, 3 he says an &ya\ua &r\tcpeov of Heracles stood in the 
Heracleum close to the city wall, whose attitude (exjua) was suggested by 
the battle between the hero and Hippocoon and his sons. The same writer 
enumerates only three other statues of Heracles in Laconia: One of these was 
in the market-place of Gythium (III, 21, 8), another in Las beyond Gythium 
(III, 24, 6), and the third was on Mt. Parnon near the boundaries of Argolis, 
Laconia, and Tegea (III, 10, 6). 

*B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 455. 
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idealizing tendency is visible in the Philandridas also. In both 
these heads the ears, though small, are battered and swollen; 
what is left of the ears in the head from Sparta is so badly dam- 
aged that we cannot tell whether they wereswollen or not; but even 
if they were preserved and were in that condition, they would be of 
little use in determining whether the head belonged to a statue 
of a victor or of Heracles. For as Reisch? and others have 
pointed out, though swollen ears may have been a characteristic 
mark of the boxer in early times,’ they later served as well to 
characterize pancratiasts and even athletes in general.‘ The 
boxer would be distinguished sufficiently (if at all) by his thongs, 
which would be either twined around his arm or held in his hand. 
Thus the ears had no personal character, but only a professional 
one common to athletes, warriors, and even gods and heroes, if 
these latter had practised gymnastic exercises. It follows that 
where personal characteristics are wanting, it is often difficult 
to determine whether a given statue represents Heracles or an 
athlete in the hero’s guise. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
many regarded the head from Olympia as that of a young 
Heracles; but apart from all considerations of identifying it with 
the statue of Philandridas which Pausanias says was fashioned 
by Lysippus, if it be compared with another Lysippan head from 
a statue universally recognized as that of a Heracles—the famous 
one in Landsdowne House—we can see at once how fundamentally 
different is the whole spiritual conception of the two, and how 


1] might add that such an idealizing tendency should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the deification of mortals which came into prominence after 
the time of Alexander. The fact that a victor wanted his statue to be more 
or less assimilated to the ideal type of the hero whom he regarded as his athletic 
prototype and ideal does not mean that he had any idea of looking upon him- 
self as a god. 

2 Griechische Weihgeschencke (1890, pp. 42-3): Homolle, l.c. p. 4 


3 F.g. in the head in Copenhagen; Monuments grecs, V1, 1877, pl. I. 

4 Cf. Plato, Gorg. 515 E, and Protag. 342 B. 

’ Thus the thongs are wound around the arm of the statue in the Palazzo 
Albani; Matz-Duhn, No. 1096; they were held in the hand of the statue of 
Acusilaus (cf. Paus. VI, 7, 1), as we learn from the scholiast to Pindar’s Ol. 
VI, p. 156 B; in the case of the “ Apollo” Choiseul-Gouffier (really a victor 
statue, ef. J.H.S. 1. p. 180), they are laid on a neighboring prop. 

6 Both the Borghese warrior and Munich Diomedes have swollen ears; also 
statues of Ares (cf. Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 124), Heracles (cf. Winckel- 
mann, Kunstgesch. V, 5, 35), the Dioscuri and others are represented in this 
manner. 
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differently an athlete, even when highly idealized, and a hero 
are treated by the same sculptor. Because of these considera- 
tions and the resemblance in expression between the Philandridas 
and the head from Sparta, I am inclined to believe that the latter, 
instead of being a representation of a youthful Heracles, is really 
the idealized portrait of an athlete, probably that of a boy victor, 
either in the boxing or wrestling match,' assimilated in form to 


that of the hero.? 
WALTER WoopBURN Hype. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This would explain the simple, even sketchy, treatment of the closely 
cropped hair, just as in the Agias and the Philandridas. The similarly parted 
lips of the Spartan head are certainly more appropriate to an athlete repre- 
sented as weary with his toil than to a youthful Heracles. 

The head appears to me to be that of a boy of about sixteen years; its style 
is too early for a victor in the boys’ pancratium, as this event was not intro- 
duced at Olympia until the 145th Olympiad (=200 B.c.); see Paus. V, 8, 11. 
The wrestling match for boys was introduced in Ol. 37 (=632 B.c.); see 
Paus. V, 8, 9. (though Philostratus, de arte gymnastica, 12, says Ol. 46); 
boys were first allowed to box in Ol. 41 (=616 B.c.); see Paus. ibid. (though 
Philostratus, op. cit. 13, says in Ol. 60). 

? We have literary record of only one statue of a victor set up in Sparta, that 
of the wrestler Hetoemocles, who won at the beginning of the sixth century. 
B.c.; see Paus. III, 13, 9, and ef. Hyde, Greek Literary Notices of Olympic 
Victor Monuments Outside Olympia, in Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XLII 
(1912), p. 54, n. 3. 
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A LOST SECTION OF THE FRIEZE OF THE ARCH OF 
TITUS? 

A DRAWING of the late sixteenth century at Windsor (B. A. I, 
25), measuring 16 X 7? inches, and therefore of unusual size, 
reproduces a lost section of a Roman triumphal frieze of unusual 
interest. This pen and wash drawing seems of more than ordi- 
nary accuracy and to have caught the style of the original better 
than was usually the case. This is especially valuable because 
it seems to be the only remaining trace of the original. 

There are parts of five figures in the fragment. The two on 
the extreme left are bearing a ferculum on their shoulders. Only 
one of the poles is represented: a second pad is placed on the 
shoulder of the end figure. The ferculwm extended behind them, 
but that part of the relief was evidently badly injured. We see 
the fore part of two spirited horses, evidently standing on the 
ferculum, and part of a quadriga or some other precious work of 
art that was being carried among the triumphal spoils. In front 
of the two bearers is a togatus, who turns and looks back as he 
proceeds, as if to direct the march, as such figures do in the frieze 
of the arch of Titus and that of the arch at Beneventum. In 
front of him are two other processionists in long togas who are 
made to seem on a higher level cither through the carelessness of 
the draughtsman or because there was at this point a ressaut in 
the entablature above an engaged column which might produce 
this illusion, as any one can see by looking, for instance, at photo- 
graphs of the Beneventum frieze. All the figures but one are 
broken off about at the knee. They all wear the triumphal 
wreath. 

It is somewhat hazardous to deduce stylistic characteristics 
from such a drawing, but we may venture to note the following: 

(1) The figures are al] on a single plane and seem in high relief; 

(2) They are in general widely spaced so that some back- 
ground does or would appear between them; 

(3) There is a fair amount of head-room, about 20 per cent; 

(4) The figures are rather thick-set and vigorous and their 
faces are either clean-shaven or, in two cases, have a slight down 
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on the cheek which does not interfere with the outline and the 
existence of which in the original we are inclined to doubt; 

(5) The drapery falls in rather close, sharp folds, deeply cut in 
the somewhat tormented style often used in metal sculpture, 
with a marked peculiarity in the arrangement of the folds at the 
neck. 

In what period do we find these characteristics, especially in 
frieze sculpture? 

We exclude at once the Augustan age, because its well-known 
characteristics as embodied in the Ara Pacis are quite different. 


Figure 2.—FrRoM THE FRIEZE OF THE ARCH OF TITUS 


In it the figures are on two planes instead of one, overlap one 
another very considerably, have drapery that falls in easier and 
shallower folds, and stand with practically no head-room. Nor, 
on the other hand, could they possibly be the product of the age 
of Trajan, when the complete triumphal procession of the arch of 
Beneventum gives norms quite as different in other ways; an 
even greater relief, with figures on two very distinct planes, often 
partly in front of one another, with an effort at plane-perspective 
and greater rounding of surfaces and an attempt at illusion and 
rapid movement. Of later periods, such as the Antonine, it 
would be idle to speak. 

There remain therefore only the Claudian and the Flavian 
cycles between the Augustan and Trajanic series. Of the 
Claudian, we know as yet too little, practically nothing of its 
frieze sculpture. With the Flavian period we have become 
fairly well acquainted, especially during the past decade; though, 
singularly enough, the wonderful frieze of the Female Industries 
in the Forum of Nerva, a masterpiece of Domitianic art, has 
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received but little attention.' Both here and in the badly ruined 
remnants of the triumphal frieze of the arch of Titus, the domi- 
nant characteristic of a single plane with inter-spacing of the 
figures is the same as in our drawing. If we extend the compari- 
son to the keystone and the large reliefs of the arch of Titus we 
note also the same treatment of drapery, with tormented edges 
and deeply cut, close folds. The peculiar folding at the neck is 
duplicated on the Titus frieze. There may seem to be an occa- 
sional exception to the rule of the single plane in the frieze of 
Titus, but it is more apparent than real, for the bull or the figure 
that appears against the background is merely silhouetted. It 
may even be a question whether in making the drawing of this 


Figure 3.—From THE FRIEZE OF THE ARCH OF TITUS 


fragment the Renaissance artist did not omit some figures lightly 
silhouetted in the background of the original slab. This seems 
probable if we stop to consider that part of the procession in the 
relief with the seven-branched candlestick on the Arch of Titus, 
which has the fercula; it would seem as if we should insert two 
carriers in silhouette on our relief back of these that the artist 
has given in high relief. 

It would be useless to conjecture whether this slab belonged to 
the arch of Titus that still remains, or to his arch in the Circus 
Maximus which existed in the Middle Ages, or whether it was a 
relic of one of the numerous arches of Domitian like that to which 
the Trofei di Mario on the’Capitol originally belonged. It is 
more likely, on the whole, that it belonged to the Arch of Titus, 
and this fragment would supplement the similar group on the 


1] am preparing a reproduction of a series of water-colors of this frieze 
made about 1600, when it was in better preservation. 
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remaining part of the frieze which has men carrying a ferculum 
with the statue of a river god. There is on the arch a similar 
togatus turning backward. As not one of the figures in high 
relief on the arch has preserved its head, the heads on our frag- 
ment would be important. We know that the frieze originally 
extended around the entire arch of Titus, as is the case at Bene- 
ventum. What at present remains above the central arcade is 
less than a quarter of the whole. The two cuts, Figures 2 and 3, 
will illustrate the similarities in spacing, in drapery, in poses, 
in the proportions of the figures. Until the sixteenth century, 
the arch was partly masked by a mediaeval fortification of the 
Frangipani, which still appears in part in the sketches of Du 
Perac and others in the time of the Renaissance. When this 
masonry was torn down many fragments of the arch may have 


‘been brought away with it and dispersed. This drawing would 


seem to date from a time shortly after the dismantling, as its 
fragmentary condition precludes the idea that the relief was 
in situ. Where the relief went we do not know. The drawing 
was made in Rome and was part of the Barberini collection; it 
was purchased for the collection made by King George III. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
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A SYRIAN ARTIST AUTHOR OF THE BRONZE DOORS 
OF ST. PAUL’S, ROME. 

Durina the past decade, the broad question in art history 
that has stirred critics most deeply is the relation of Byzantine 
art to other schools, especially to the Syrian and Egyptian 
schools. Ever since Strzygowski denied the influence of Roman 
art in the formation of the School of Byzantium, and ascribed 
this art to Alexandrian and Oriental sources, the Oriental wave 
has risen and quite pervaded the field of criticism. The two 
histories of Byzantine art that have recently appeared, by 
Diehl ! and Dalton,? accept many of Strzygowski’s contentions, 
Without denying the importance of the Oriental influence, I 
expect before long to break a lance for Rome. Meanwhile, by 
a curious twist of circumstances, I am furnishing in this paper 
some very proper ammunition to the opposite party, in the form 
of more concrete evidence than any that the Orientophile party 
possesses, of the existence of a group of Syrian artists in Con- 
stantinople itself during the Middle Ages, producing a special 
and important class of works of art, the enameled and damas- 
cened bronze doors for which Constantinople was then famous 
even as far as the West. 

When the fire of 1823 ruined the basilica of Saint Paul outside 
the walls at Rome it damaged very badly the bronze door of 
its main entrance. Of the original fifty-four figured compart- 
ments that composed it, a considerable number were saved and 
put together again. They can be studied in the sacristy. For- 
tunately, drawings of the whole door and of details had been 
made years before for Agincourt’s Storia dell’ Arte and could be 
used in the reconstruction. Some twenty-five years ago I had 
photographs made of some of the best-preserved compartments 
and also noted that opposite a Greek inscription containing 
the signature of the artist there had been on the door a cor- 
responding inscription in Syriac, which had not been fully inter- 


1 Manuel de V Art Byzantin. 2 Byzantine Art and Archaeology. 
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preted and was overlooked by modern critics. This did not 
at the time strike me as of any particular importance, since the 
artist’s name, Staurachios, seemed already known from the 
Greek inscription. During the intervening twenty-five years 
the Syriac inscription has continued unnoticed, which is not 
remarkable, as archaeologists are usually not Orientalists. I 
happened, by chance, to have spent many youthful years on 
Syriac as well as other Semitic languages. At present, of course, 
the interest of the Syriac inscription is palpable. It is no longer 
a mere isolated new fact; but a part of palpitating art history. 
Therefore, I do not feel justified in holding it back any longer. 

These gates of Saint Paul’s are one of a considerable group 
of church gates produced in Constantinople by artists who worked 
during the second half of the eleventh century; the doors that 
we know were executed mainly between about 1065 and 1087, 
They are of bronze, and the ornamentation is for the greater part 
not in relief, as was the case with another group of bronze doors 
of this period, but is worked into the flat surfaces of the bronze 
by means of inlays made of enamels and silver threads or wires, 
which made the effect pictorial rather than sculpturesque. The 
technique of these damascened doors is on the face of it Oriental, 
and during the Mohammedan Middle Ages it spread from 
Syria and became exceedingly popular in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Egypt. At one time its centre seems to have been Mossul. 

During the eleventh century, Amalfi was the greatest trading 
centre with the East, especially the Byzantine Empire, not having 
yet been superseded by Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Among her 
merchant princes and city magistrates members of the family 
of Pantaleon seem to have been special patrons of art. They 
were responsible for ordering in Constantinople most of the bronze 
doors of this class that we see at the cathedral of Amalfi (1066), 
the abbey church of Monte Cassino (1066), the church of Monte 
S. Angelo (1076), and the cathedrals of Atrani (1087) and Salerno, 
all of them in the south of Italy.t. The date of the door of 

‘The door at Amalfi was the gift of Pantaleon I; that of Monte Cassino, 
the gift of his son Mauro; that of Saint Paul’s the gift of Pantaleon I1; that 
of Atrani of Pantaleon III. But the door of Salerno was given by a noble 
of that city, Landolph Butromile. 

The drawings of the door of Saint Paul were made for Agincourt in 1783, 
and he says that the door was about fifteen feet high and ten feet wide. Already 
at that time and even in the previous century, when Ciampini wrote, nearly 
all the decorative part of the door had been stolen or had fallen out: the 
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Saint Paul is 1070, and it is by far the richest and most artistic 
of the group, with a larger number of figures than the others. 
A door at Saint Mark’s, Venice, was either sent over in the ninth 
century or brought there from Constantinople by the Crusading 
army of 1204, and there still exists at Saint Sophia a door of 
ca, 838 a.p. Later I shall refer to a door of the same period 
in Jerusalem, at the Dome of the Rock. 

The door of Saint Paul’s is also the only one that is signed 
by its caster. The facsimile of his signature is given in Figure 
2, and reads: +’ExayuwOn xerpi 
Yravpakiov Tod XUTOU . avayLYwoKw- * TAY 
yres evxecbe That is: - 
“This has been wrought by the PAKVEXKS 0) 
hand of myself, Staurachios, the NLSC KUSN 
metal caster. All you who read TECEVX€ ERY * 
pray for me.”’ This was incised on 
one of the horizontal bands separat- STaURACHIOS 


ing the compositions, to the left 

of the centre, below the middle of the door. It has always 
been an accepted fact that Staurachios is the artist of the door. 
I took it myself for granted, even after knowing of the signature 
in Syriac, which I supposed was merely a duplicate of the Greek 
signature. This was due to the fact that the Syriac signature, 


small silver plaques for faces, hands, and feet, and the gold and silver wire 
marking the outlines and details. All that was left was but a pale and battered 
shadow of a former glory. Now, of course, we are in even worse case, for the 
fire of 1823 completed the devastation, so that any artistic criticism of the 
wreck is impossible. We can merely infer from contemporary works, such 
as ivory and enamelled book-covers, and metal work, such as the Pala d’Oro, 
that this door was the product of Byzantine art in the prime of its second 
efflorescence and far superior to anything in the figured arts that the West 
could produce at that time. Previous writers on the door are: Ciampini, 
Vetera Monumenta, I, p. 35 ff., pl. XVIII; Agincourt, Sloria dell’ Arte, IV, 
pls. XIII-XX, pp. 334 ff.; Nicolai, La Basilica di S. Paolo; Bayet, L’ Art Byzan- 
tin, p. 204; Bertaux, L’ Art dans U’Italie M éridionale, 1, p. 405; Diehl, Manuel 
d’Art Byzantin, p. 633; Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 618. I 
understand, also, that Father Grisar has treated of it in La Civilta Cattolica, 
1895, Vol. Il, p. 205. 

I have not entered into the question of the other inscriptions—Greek and 
Latin—on the door. They are numerous and interesting: speaking of the 
date, 1070; of the gift of them by the consul Pantaleon of Amalfi; of Hilde- 
brand, afterwards the famous Pope Gregory VII, as then archdeacon of Saint 
Paul’s, and of the fact that the doors were made in the “imperial city of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 
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having been copied by a man who was ignorant of the language, 
was not only inaccurately reproduced in many letters but particu- 
larly so in the part containing the artist’s name. This name I 
took to represent the Syriac equivalent of Staurachios. It 
was only in preparing this paper that I became convinced that 
the Syriac inscription related not to Staurachios at all, but to a 
second artist of quite another name, and that instead of proving, 
as I had supposed, that Staurachios was a Syrian who had 
assumed a Byzantine name in coming to Constantinople, it 
proved that while the Greek Staurachios was the caster of the 
bronze work of the door, the artistic part of the work was all due 
to another man, an unknown Syrian artist, whose name had yet 
to be read. 
This Syriac inscription was incised by the side of the Greek 
signature of Staurachios, and immediately to the right of it, 
. on the same band, immediately 
Adal: * over compartment number 26 
At “a which contained the figure of Saint 


Bartholomew. Both Ciampini and 
hax aus Agincourt speak of it. Ciampini' 
am says it is Arabic, but as he gives 
aN Gurgisab an interpretation of it which is 
Ficure 3.—Syrtac Inscription largely accurate, by Naironi, who 
was a Syriac scholar, it is probable 
that this was aslip of memory. As for Agincourt? he has been 
told that it is in Syriac but that it is difficult if not impossible 
to understand. Modern writers on the door—Bayet, Bertaux, 
Diehl, Dalton—ignore it. I give, in Figure 3, a facsimile from 
Agincourt’s plate XX. 
I read it as follows: 


~? Lin 


lod 
ods 


! Vetera Monumenta, I, p. 42. 
2 Storia dell ’’Arie, IV (Sculpture), p. 342. 
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Some technical points in this reading are discussed in a foot- 
note.! 

I translate it: “This door was made, through the grace of God, 
by .. . . . . the metal decorator. Let whoever reads 
pray for him.” 

A comparison of the two inscriptions—Greek and Syriac— 
shows great similarity, with additional piety in the expressions 
of the latter. The important differences are two: (1) in the 
name of the artist, and (2) in the term used to describe his work 
on the door. On the first point only a Syriac scholar could see 
the force of my argument. It is substantially this. If the man 
mentioned in the Syriac text were the same as Staurachios, his 
name would include the letters of one of the two Syriac words 
corresponding to the Greek cravpdés cross, for his name would 
be “Servant” or “‘Son”’ or something else “of the cross.”’ Such 
a well-known Syriac proper name is Bar Salibi: another might 
be formed from the root zkaph; as this and ¢slab are the two 
Syriac roots connected with the crucifixion. A Syriac scholar, 
like my friend Dr. Briinnow, who has kindly studied the inserip- 
tion with me, sees at once that the letters in line 3 which give 
the name of the artist, however doubtful two of them may be, 
cannot be connected with either of the above Syriac roots; neither 
do they seem a transcription of the Greek name, Staurachios. 
Therefore, we should have here a second artist. 

There is, on the other hand, the bare chance that the name is 
a transcription of the name of Staurachios himself. with the 
letters s-t-w-r-g, to be read Staurag. In this case Stanrachios 
would be both caster and decorator. The fac-simile is against this. 

The second point is the term describing the kind of work 
done by the Syrian artist. The word tsayéra and others from 


1 The transcription would be: Plach l*thar ‘a hané b° chaila d*men/ Allaha 
4 tsayGra/kol denekra netsla eléh. In line 1 the last letter is put in 
to fill a space that would otherwise be vacant: it is the first letter of the first 
word on the next line. It must be remembered, by the way, that Syriac is 
to be read from right to left. In line 3 the last letter seems a lam, or I, which 
is the end of a favorite second element in a Semitic name El ‘‘God,” as in 
Samuel. So I am inclined to end the name of our artist in el. It might be 
something like Othniel. The second letter is certainly th. The first might 
be almost any one of six or seven letters if we remember the ignorance of 
the copyist: it might be kaph, beth, goph, nun, ete. I reproduce the facsimile 
in the hope that some Semitic scholar will be more fortunate than myself 
in puzzling out the right form. My Semitic studies are over twenty years 
in the background 
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the same root, for anyone who will refer to Payne-Smith’s or 
any other full Syriac dictionary, will be seen to describe work in 
color, primarily, and work in metal secondarily. That is: 
tsayaratha is the art of painting, metsayrdya is a painter. The 
word tsaydra itself is used of an embroiderer (Exodus xxviii, 
39; xxxviii, 18, 23; xxxix, 29) and a painter (Acta S. Maris, xvi, 
14, etc.); it is also used of a worker in bronze, such as Hiram 
of Tyre (I Kings VII, 14). 

Now, to anyone who has studied the technique of the artistic 
part of the door, the use of this term is most accurately descrip- 
tive. It is metal work in color. The technique was briefly 
as follows, and will be understood after a glance at Figure 1 
which reproduces the gate as Agincourt saw it before the fire 
of 1823. 

In the first place the artist did the work of an engraver, incis- 
ing with deep lines the entire composition on the various thin 
plaques of bronze which were to be assembled later to form the 
door. It was like the outline sketch which the fresco-painter 
made on the wet plaster-of the whole composition. The next 
step was to cut back the surface of the metal within the outlines 
of the feet, hands, and faces of the figures. The bronze was 
then ready for the work of decoration after a method that M. 
Bertaux has well characterized as a skilful combination of damas- 
cening and niello. The engraved outlines of the drapery, 
figure, and other details are filled with a silver or gold wire that 
is hammered in and burnished. Then the flat spaces for the 
faces, hands, feet, ete., are filled with tiny, thin plates of silver 
on which all the details have been already marked with delicate 
incised lines filled with a black enamel. Some details are filled 
in with colored enamels, particularly green and red. The entire 
surface is burnished to great brilliancy and kept so by periodical 
cleaning and polishing. The effect is only less coloristic than 
the Limoges enamels or enamelled book-covers that were so 
popular between the eighth and twelfth centuries in both Eastern 
and Western art. 

It is evident, then, that Staurachios in so far as the Greek 
inscription, at least, describes his work was merely the bronze 
easter. His title xirns shows it. He provided the bronze 
plaques, frames, etc., that were to be used. But he had nothing 
whatever to do with the door as a work of art. The artist of 
the Syriac inscription, whoever he may have been, took the 
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perfectly plain plaques and made on them his metal pictures. 
He is the only artist of the door. After all, this is what I 
should have seen from the beginning, because it would have 
been quite anomalous for an artist to have signed his name 
in two languages. Also, it was then and had been even in an- 
tiquity, quite the custom for the two men concerned respectively 
with the mechanical and the artistic sides. of a single work to 
affix both their signatures. On many Greek vases we see the 
signature of the potter as well as that of the painter; in many 
mediaeval manuscripts the scribe signs his name and the illum- 
inatar signs his. But whether there were two men or only one 
at work on the doors, their authorship is Syrian, If this door, 
the most splendid of the doors of its class, is the work of a Syrian 
artist, and if the technique is one which we know to have been 
the especial glory of Syria and the neighboring provinces, it is 
hardly over-bold to maintain that the rest of the doors of this class 
and time that were made in Constantinople and mostly ordered 
through the same family of Amalfitan merchants, were also the 
work of Syrian artists established in Constantinople. They 
coéperated, then, with Byzantine bronze casters, and probably 
worked in the same establishments. 

But there is perhaps a better bit of confirmatory evidence 
in what appears to be the earliest bronze door executed by the 
same technique. This is the so-called door of Al Mamdn in the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, dating from the ninth century.! 
It is a well-known fact that the Arab rulers of the dynasty of 
the Abbasidae of Bagdad, and also their predecessors the Omay- 
yads, depended largely on Syrian and Persian artists, for the 
Arabs themselves did not practise the arts and depended on the 
conquered races. It was quite natural that Syrian artists 
who wished to practise Christian art should have emigrated 
en masse to Constantinople, especially in the eleventh century 
which not only saw a great revival of art in Constantinople but 
also a corresponding decline in artistic opportunity in Syria 
through the increasing fanaticism and the destructive wars which 
brought to an end the previous condition of friendship and tol- 
erance between races and religions. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
December, 1914 


1 Berchem, Inscriptions Arabes de Syrie, p. 8 and pl. II, 4. Mr. Dalton is 
my authority for the age of this door, as I have not myself seen it. 
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in Jerusalem. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED INSCRIBED MOSAIC NEAR 
MT. NEBO 


A rew days before the close of a twenty-five day trip to Petra, 
it was my privilege, in company with other members of the 
American School in Jerusalem, to visit Madeba and examine the 
famous Mosaic map. While there we made inquiries as to a 
newly discovered mosaic of which we had heard in Kerak. It 
proved to be in a house only an hour west northwest of Madeba 
and not far from Mt. Nebo, where we were going the next day. 
So we resolved if possible to find and study it. The next morn- 
ing we saw on a knoll about three quarters of a mile southeast 
from Mt. Nebo the house which had been built by a Bedouin as 
a storehouse for grain. While laying the foundations he had come 
upon this elaborate mosaic and made use of it as a floor. The 
key was in the care of some Bedouin tenting near at hand, who 
in the hope of a liberal backsheesh allowed us to enter. The 
length of the building inside was 11.40 m., and its width 8.20 m. 
The floor was covered with an elaborate mosaic, containing 
figures of men and animals. One group of a man and a woman 
with a snake coiled on a pole between them may have been a 
representation of Adam and Eve. There was also a picture of 
a man leading a donkey, and above them various beasts. 

At the top of the mosaic, just in front of the altar, was a large 
Greek inscription of six lines. The border was 4 cm. broad, the 
length inside 2.92 m., and the width inside 52 em. The letters 
were 8 cm. high. We had the inscription swept and washed off, 
sorthat the letters became quite clear, and we were able to copy 
them. In spite of the darkness of the room and the smoothness 
of the floor, it was possible to photograph the right hand half of 
the inscription (Fig. 1); and’ this photograph has been very useful 
in corroborating readings. I had to do the work of copying and 
photographing as expeditiously as possible, for the natives were 
restless and continually demanded backsheesh. They threatened 
to cover the inscription with ¢iben, and insisted upon getting in 
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Figure 1.—Mosaic INScrIpTION 


1) Y KTHCOH 
KE 


2) BAPIXATTPECBYTHPOYKITAPAMONAPIOYAY TOYEN 
MHNINOEMBPI@XPONONEKTININA 


OBCTOYALIOYAOTKTOYAL lOYTTPOKOTTIOYTT POCAESE 


4) O8C 
TONAFIONMAPTYPONTIPOCAEBE 9 


5) KTTPOKOTIIOY TEKNON 
AY TOY YTTE PCW 


6) bYTTE PANATTAYCE ANNOY ANACTACIOY KYTTE PON 
TTPOCE NIKENKCrINOCKIT@WNOMATA 
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the way and shutting windows and doors when we wanted them 
open. 
TRANSCRIPTION 

1) émi dyww(rarov) K(ai) dow(rarov) "Iwavvov elricx(drov) 

2) Baptxa mpecBurnpov x(ai) wapapovapiou abrov, & unvi NoeuSpiw 
xpovoy éxriv 

3) ‘O O(€d)s ayiov Adr x(ai) rov aylov Ilpoxoriov, rpdcdete 
K(ai) Kaprodop(lav) 

4) x(ai) "HXia réxva Kowitioca. ‘O O(ed)s 
aylov papripoy, mpoadete 

5) rv kaprodopiav Lepyiou x(ai) Ipoxoriov réxvov abrov irép cwrnpias 
‘PaBabas ’Avacracias 

6) x(al) irép dvaraicews Iwavvov ’Avacraciov k(ai) irép dv rpocévixer. 


K(bpto)s yevdoxe rd 


TRANSLATION 


When the most holy and saintly John was bishop, there was 
built and completed thy holy place by Barichas the presbyter, 
and his warden, in the month of November, the sixth year of the 
indiction. The God of the holy Lot and of the holy Procopius 
receive the tribute and the offering of Stephen and Elias, broth- 
ers, children of Comitissas. The God of the holy martyrs re- 
ceive the offering of Sergius and Procopius, his children, for the 
sake of the salvation of Rabatha Anastasia, and for the repose 
of John Anastasius and for those who contributed (the Lord 
knows their names). 


COMMENTARY 


At the time I copied the inscription, we were told that we 
were the first who had seen it, but on returning to Jerusalem, 
we found that a hasty and incorrect copy had been sent to Father 
F. M. Abel of the Dominicans; and that he, without seeing the 
inscription, had published it in the Revue Biblique, XI, 1914, pp. 
112-115. Phocylides, also without having seen the inscription, 
has republished it from the Revue Biblique in the Greek journal 
Néa Yidv, XIV, 1914, pp. 113-115. I publish it anew, that 
their mistakes may not be repeated.' 


1] wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for the suggestion that the 
inscription should be published to Professor George L. Robinson, Ph.D., 
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One serious mistake in the Dominican publication is the order 
of the lines. Line 3 is given first, then lines 4, 5, 6, 1, 2. That 
my order, which gives a much more intelligible reading of the 
whole inscription, is correct, may be seen from the photograph, 
which gives the second half of each line. 

I add a few explanations of individual words and abbrevia- 
tions: 

Line 1. The stigma over ® in ATI® and WCI@® is a common 
sign of abbreviation. It also occurs at the end of lines 2 and 3, 
as if it were a separate letter, and several times is used to cross 
the right lower leg of the letter K to show that it is an abbrevia- 
tion for xai, and in line 1 to show that eimiox. is an abbreviation. 
For this sign cf. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 1908, 
passim, especially p. 192; A.J.A. XII, 1908, pp. 344-348; Am. 
J. Phil. XXX, 1909, p. 205. For the interchange of w and o in 
wow(rarov) ef. Mayser, Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus 
der Ptolemderzeit, pp. 98, 99, where several examples are given; 
e.g. &voua for dvoua and ro for 7é, (ef. line 6). There are three 
other cases of this towards the end of line 1. One fore in eimiox 
ef. Mayser, op. cit., p. 73. The use of fore in and of 
for « in éredcw$n, as in modern Greek, is too frequent to need 
comment (cf. Mayser, op. cit., and Prentice, op. cit., index, p. 
350). In the reading COYAI! Father Abel has inserted 7, making 
CTTOYA! which he interprets as orovd7, meaning “by the dili- 
gence of’; but traces of an A make certain the reading gov da. 
An analogy for this use of cov is found in the expression émi 76 
Ovotacrnpidy cov in a quotation from Psalm 50, 21, which is in- 
scribed near the door, published in Rev. Bibl. 1. c. LIoannes or 
John is a very common name for a bishop in Syria (cf. Prentice, 
op. cit., No. 46). 

Line 2. Barichas reminds one of Aramaic Barakh and Bara- 
chos in Prentice, op. cit., No. 247. In mpeoBurqpov we have 7 
for e, which is not an uncommon variation (ef. Prentice, op. cit., p. 
350). mapapuovapios (cf. Sophocles, Lexicon) “‘the keeper of a 
church”’ or sexton, is the technical word for the official guardian 


Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1913-14, 
under whose leadership the trip was conducted. Further thanks are due to 
Father Abel of the Dominican monastery and to Father Timothy of the Greek 
monastery at Jerusalem for their kindness in examining this new copy of the 
inscription: and to my brother, Professor David M. Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins University, for many suggestions. 
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or warden of the Church, and corresponds to the Latin mansio- 
narius (cf. for example Prentice, op. cit., No. 85). Father Abel 
has unnecessarily inserted rot before airov, both in the original 
copy and in the transcription. é7w is probably used as the 
accusative of é&ros, though possibly it is for érns and refers to 
the sixth indiction. In Father Abel’s copy the second I in 
INIA is also a mistake. INAs was a common abbreviation for 
lwixriay.' As is well known, the “indiction’”’ was the fiscal 
period of fifteen years, established by Constantine the Great 
after the reorganization of the Roman empire. We know from 
this that the date of the inscription must be subsequent to Con 
stantine. Its similarity to the Madeba Map in workmanship 
indicates an early date, probably the fourth century. 

Line 3. 6C was an abbreviation very frequently used for eds, 
(cf. Prentice, op. cit., and Littmann, Magie and Stuart, @r. and 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria, Nos. 249, 252, 1049. ete.). For AOT 
Father Abel has AST (transcribed Aoir). The naturalness of 
reading Aor here instead of Aodr is confirmed by the Adr occurring 
in the second inscription (see below). Note riv for riv, showing 
the pronunciation of 7 as ., as in modern Greek. «apzodop is 
abbreviated for xaprodopiay. This form is found frequently in 
inscriptions from Madeba and elsewhere.’ In the first three lines 
the cross-line of the alpha is broken, not so in the last three lines. 

Line 4. o for w in dédeXdov, Tov, aylov, uapripoy, in réxvoy in 
1.5, and yon: in 1.6. In réxva as elsewhere there is a careless 
use of case ending. Good Greek requires the genitive réxvwyr. 
mpocdete for rpdcdetax (cf. Prentice, op. cit., No. 71 for example). 
This use of « for ac was also frequent, as indicated in Mayser’s 
Grammatik and in Prentice, op. cit., p. 350. The pronunciation 
of the two was much the same. 

Line 5. rékvoy seems to be for réxywy. ‘PaBabas: Not to be 
read ‘PaBadas as Father Abel does, but ‘PaSaas, which is known 
to have been a common name, the reading being confirmed by the 
photograph. Cf. Rehoboth in Gen. xxvi, 22, and the name 
Robatha, for which references are given in A. J. A. XIV, 1910, 
p. 60. 

Line 6. On dvaraicews and the idea in the verb davaraiw 
which occurs in the service for the dead among the early Chris- 


Cf. Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, p. 561; Pren- 
tice, op. cit., ete. 

? For this and other words of the inscription ef. Du Cange, Glossarium ad 
Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis; Prentice, op. cit. 
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tians as in the Modern Greek Church, ef. B.C.H. 1877, pp. 321 
ff.; Rev. xiv, 13; Matt. xi, 28; Prentice, op. cit., Nos. 7, 170, 
etc. mpocévxev: This form is difficult to explain. It is possible 
to translate “in behalf of those for whom he made offering,”’ or, 
as Sophocles’ Lexicon says, “performed communion service.’’ 
Father Abel reads rpoceveyxévtwy “those who brought offerings.’ 
But this requires radical changing of the Greek word, and yet 
the sense rather requires us to translate “those who contributed” 
(cf. spoodopav 1, 3). The singular is used for the plural. The 
verb ‘is frequent in such inscriptions (cf. Prentice, op.  cit., 
No. 437; Du Cange, op. cit., s.v.). KC is a common abbrevia- 
tion for Kipios. In yuwoon ro we have o for w, « for « (Mayser, 
op. cit., pp. 87 f.; 98 f; A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 73) and, what 
seems rather unusual, w for a, due to vowel assimilation. 

The sense of the whole thus becomes fairly clear. First there 
is a statement of when and how the sacred place was finished. 
Lot and Procopius are evidently patron saints, whose God is to 
receive this offering of Stephen and Elias and Sergius and Pro- 
copius. This Procopius who shares the expense of the building 
is a different person, probably named after the patron saint 
Procopius mentioned in line 3. These men and others have 
made their offering for Rabatha Anastasia and for the repose of 
John Anastasius, probably a much revered man, who had re- 
cently died. The building was in all likelihood a mortuary chapel. 

Besides this main inscription and the minor one near the door 
there is a small inscription in the southeast corner of the church, 
which I also copied. Its border was 2} cm. wide, its length 
74 cm., its width 20 cm., and the height of its letters 6 cm. It 
reads as follows: 


1) 
2) TTPOCEY X MICs Ps 
3) 


2) mpocevxnv (kai) Topdvp(ias) 
3) (kai) Mapias dobviwy 


Translation : Holy Lot, receive the prayer of Rome (or Roma) 
and of Porphyria and of Mary, your servants. 

Note especially the sign s for xai, indicating different work- 
manship from the main inscription. This is also found in the 
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mosaic in the church at Bethlehem and elsewhere, cf. Prentice, 
op. cit., No. 29, ll. 12, 14, 17; Nos. 61, 62, 71, 122, 314 (especially 
p. 192); Waddington, op. cit., Nos. 1997, 2068d; Am. J. Phil. 
XXX, 1909, p. 205. The reading doivéwy is very strange, and can 
be explained only as a mistake due to the ignorance of the work- 
man who laid the mosaic. It is evidently for doiAwy. The 
prayer seems to be addressed to the patron saint Lot. 


WILLARD H. Rosinson, Jr. 


University oF CaIcaao. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY 
IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


N. Bares, Editor 
220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Protohistoric Ages in Barbarian Europe.—In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, 
pp. 59-98 (map), L&on Jouin begins a discussion of the protohistoric ages in 
Europe, excluding Greece. The first period comprises the eighth and seventh 
centuries, the second the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. The information 
derived from literary and linguistic sources is briefly treated, the results of 
archaeological research more at length. Each region is treated separately, 
so far as possible. The distribution of races and the state of civilization in the 
two periods are described. 

Prehistoric Aqueducts.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1142-1144, R. Hor- 
SCHLAEGER discusses the origin and development of artificial methods of con- 
ducting water in prehistoric and ancient times. The need of water for irrigation, 
not for drinking purposes, was the first motive, and it was in southeast Asia and 
the South Sea Islands that systematic irrigation was first practised. From 
there it gradually made its way through the rest of Asia, Europe and Africa, 
especially those regions of the latter that fell under Hamitic influence, and even 
into Peru, Chile and Mexico of the New World, probably over sea through the 
agency of Malay and Polynesian seafarers. Thus the Indonesian clapper- 
scarecrow, worked by water, has an exact parallel in the Pyrenees. Among 
even primitive peoples of the Stone Age astonishingly great difficulties were 
overcome in constructing aqueducts above and under the surface of the 
ground. 

The Oldest Measures of Distance.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 956-969 
(5 tables of distances), Oskar VIEDEBANTT treats of the oldest measures of 
length and distance; first of those based on parts of the body as units, and of 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckxinesam, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harotp R. Hastinas, 
Professor Etmer T. Merriuy, Professor Frank G. Moore, Professor CHarLes R. Morey, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor 8S. B. PLatner, Professor JoHN 
C. Rotre, Dr. N. P. Vuacuos, Professor Anraur L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially 
Professor MARQUAND 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after June 
30, 1914. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 126-127. 
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the fingers and toes as furnishing quinary, decimal and vigesimal systems of 
counting and measuring, and then of the Babylonian and Egyptian attempts 
to correlate these with multiples of the time taken by the sun’s disc in clearing 
the horizon. The stadium was the distance covered by an able-bodied man 
walking, while the sun was thus passing the measure of its breadth, and a 
parasang or schoenos (an hour) was the distance covered in thirty such periods 
(in Egypt, 32). He regards the Babylonian system, which was sexagesimal, 
coinciding with the Egyptian binary system in the Babylonian Kaspu and 
the Egyptian schoenos (which equal the Persian parasang), as a more correct 
measuring of this unit. The schoenos was divided by a binary system into 
four miles of eight stadia each, while the Kaspu or parasang was a twelfth 
part of the equinoctial (light) day of 360 of these two-minute periods. 

An Astronomical Musical Notation of the Neolithic Age.—In Memnon, 
VII, 1913, pp. 1-19 (2 pls.), O. Freiscner describes a small hand drum found 
in a grave of the neolithic period, which is ornamented with bands of five 
signs that recur at irregular intervals. He comes to the conclusion that these 
signs are the oldest emblems of the planets that have yet been discovered. 
They stand in some sort of a historic connection with the most primitive 
Babylonian emblems of the planets. The combination of astronomical con- 
ceptions, especially of the planets with music, is extremely ancient, and is 
found among the Chinese, Greeks and other nations at the dawn of history. 
These planetary symbols accordingly, probably represent a musical notation 
of some sort. The invention of this system is not to be ascribed to the Baby- 
lonians, but originated in Europe in the Neolithic Age and spread from that 
centre to Babylon and to other lands. 

The Mekar Tribes of Southwestern Ethiopia.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 
1913, pp. 397-463, Carto Contr Rosstin1 discusses the habits, ethnological 
relations and, in particular, the language of the Mekan or Suro tribes of 
Southwestern Ethiopia. The habits and physiognomic characteristics of these 
tribes (flat nose and severed lower lip) gave rise, he thinks, to the ancient 
tales of a cynocephalic people of strange customs (so Herodotus and Pliny), 
whom the later Ethiopian legends connect with the Pygmies, supposing them 
to have been a hybrid race produced by the intermingling of the human and 
canine races. Interesting folk-tales of the Polyphemus-Odysseus episode, of 
King Midas and of the invention of the flute, etc., existed among the Ethi- 
opians of this region. 

Iron Working in Southern Kordofan.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 
119-120, C. G. SELIGMANN points out that in Southern Kordofan one man 
alone in the community works iron and that a sacrifice is performed each 
year to produce successful smelting. Iron among this people is believed to 
have magic properties. The writer thinks that these customs may throw 
some light on the piles of slag at Meroe. 

Early Fibulae.—In Z..Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 659-900 (map; 59 figs.), RoBERT 
BELTz gives a catalogue of fibulae of the Bronze and Hallstatt Ages. This is 
the sixth report of the commission chosen by the German Anthropological 
Society to prepare maps or charts of the distribution of prehistoric types. The 
leading types are reproduced and classified in the first part of the article. 

The Origin of the Amazons.—In R. Hist. Rel. LX VII, 1913, pp. 277-307, A. 
ReINAcH examines the various theories in regard to the origin of the Amazons 
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and especially that of W. Leonhard ( Heltiter und Amazonen. Teubner, 1911), 
and concludes that although the background for the legend is Hittite, yet 
Phrygian, Cimmerian and Scythian influences had an important part in its 
development. It is not possible at the present time to separate the different 
elements of the story of the Amazons with certainty. 

The Importance of Rock Architecture.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 10-14, 
I. BRANDENBURG shows that the edifices hewn out of native rock in Anatolia, 
Etruria, Sicily, Macedonia and even in Syria exhibit a regular historical 
development. In this rock architecture is to be found the solution of the 
problem of the origin of the Greek temple, and also the clew to the origin of 
the Etruscans. 

The Early Mediterranean Palace.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1914, x, pp. 277-302 
(18 figs.), Cari ScuucHHarDT contributes an article entitled ‘Der altmittel- 
landische Palast.’ The “apsidal buildings” on the islands of Malta and Gozo, 
hitherto called Phoenician and dated about 1000 years before Christ are 
found, chiefly by the pottery discovered in them, which is related to Sicilian 
pottery, to be about 1000 years older. They are developments from the 
primitive round house or groups of round houses about a court. The house 
at Chamaizi, in Crete, shows a further development, with a flat roof instead of 
the previous tholos dome. After the flat roof was introduced, the circular 
form of the house was given up, but the central court was retained. This is 
radically different from the “megaron” type, which came in from the North. 
Houses in Crete, Egypt, Pergamon, and Etruria (or especially Pompeii) show 
the survival of the system which originated in the Mediterranean region in 
the form of round houses about a court, though the later houses mentioned 
are no longer round. The Etruscan (and Pompeian) house with an atrium is 
not a development from the “‘megaron” type, but from the old Mediterranean 
type. 

The Origin of the Alphabet.—A review of recent theories as to the parts 
played by Egypt, Phoenicia and Crete in the development of the alphabet is 
made by A. Rernacu in R. Ep. N. S. II, 1914, pp. 130-155. 

The Cock.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 363-396, J. P. Perers shows 
that the original home and probably the original place of domestication of the 
cock was in Burma and its neighborhood, from which it spread into China at 
an early date, traditionally 1400 B.c., there to be bred into the Cochin-China 
fowl. When the Iranians entered the Ganges valley, in the second stage of 
their conquest of India, they came in contact with the domesticated fowl on 
its western limits. This was at a period not later than 900, and in reality 
more nearly 1200 p.c. The cock passed up the line of the Iranian invasion 
into Bactria, Persia and Media, and so on into Scythia and Europe, stretching 
across finally to the British Isles, and spreading down from Gaul into Central 
Italy. The Greeks first came in contact with the cack in their expeditions 
to the extreme eastern end of the Euxine in the Homeric period, perhaps ca. 
1000 B.c., and later carried him from there to the coasts and islands of the 
Aegean, where we find the cock a well-known and domesticated bird on the 
earliest coins and monuments, from 700 B.c. onward. Somewhat more 
slowly the Greeks carried the cock southward into Cyprus; whence it was 
brought to the Phoenician cities, not becoming, however, well established as a 
domestic fowl on the Syrian mainland until a late date. 
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Blue in Ancient and Modern Painting.—In Museumskunde, IX, 1913, pp. 
224-232, E. RAELMANN discusses the blue used in painting of different periods. 
In the Old Kingdom in Egypt it was a frit, and identica] with that used at 
Pompeii. The same material was used for dark and for light blue, and the 
different shades were produced by thickening, by mixing with another color, 
or by applying over another color. Cobalt blue is modern and can easily be 
detected by the microscope. Lapislazuli was used by the Italian and Dutch 
painters of the fourteenth century and later. Mountain blue (azurine) is 
characteristic of Renaissance painting. Indigo has not been found in ancient 
painting; Prussian blue is modern. 

Yellow in Ancient and Modern Painting.—In Museumskunde, X, 1914, pp. 
34-41, E. RAELMANN reports the results of his studies of yellow in ancient and 
modern painting. In Pompeii, yellow ochre, sienna, and umber were common; 
orpiment was used in antiquity and in the Middle Ages; chrome yellow is 
modern, as is cadmium yellow; while Naples yellow (gialorino) and massicot 
(lead protoxide) were used in antiquity and in the Renaissance. Of organic 
substances, safflower (carthamus tinctorius) was the commonest material used 
for yellow in antiquity; saffron and dyer’s weed (reseda luteola) in Renaissance 
painting. Indian yellow, common in modern painting, is not earlier than the 
eighteenth century, and is easily recognized under the microscope. Another 
yellow substance which cannot be identified was employed in Pompeian paint- 
ings. It has transparent, hexagonal crystals and is perhaps the sil lucidum 
of Pliny. It was not used after Roman times and its presence is a proof of 
antiquity. 

The Pigments employed in Mediaeval Manuscripts.—In Archaeologia, LXIV, 
1913, pp. 315-336 (table), A. P. Laurie discusses the pigments employed 
by the ancients, and makes a special study, based upon chemical analysis, 
of the different colors used by the painters of illuminated manuscripts. He 
publishes a table of all the colors used in English, French, Irish, Italian, By- 
zantine, Flemish and German manuscripts from the seventh to the sixteenth 
century. 

Unity and Diversity.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 39-58 (10 figs.), W. 
Deonna discusses the methods adopted by artists of different ages and coun- 
tries to represent different functions of one and the same being. Three prin- 
ciples are adopted: (1) The creation of monstrous forms in which the divers 
elements are fused; (2) the union of these elements by a convention, simple 
contact, a common garment, a chain or cord, an immaterial ray; (3) the repre- 
sentation of one preponderate element to which the others are joined as attri- 
butes. 

On Some Recent Articles.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 335-352, W. 
DEOoNNA discusses several recent articles. He argues that the Zeus Stratios 
and similar figures possess numerous breasts as an indication of power and 
fertility, that two or more heads are given to statues to indicate the different 
powers, or the powers in different places, or at different times, of the same 
divinity, and that such representations among different peoples are due to 
natural similarity of ideas. He then discusses the crossing of the legs. This 
attitude was, in the Middle Ages, an attitude of royalty, symbolic of power, 
but originally had a magic significance. It was, therefore, improper for lesser 
folk. When royalty abandoned it, the notion that it was improper remained. 
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In antiquity the crossing of arms or legs had a magic meaning, then became 
improper, and then came to indicate grief; but by the fourth century B.c. 
crossed legs merely show nonchalance. 


EGYPT 


The Relief at Wadi Es Saba Rig@le near Gebel Silsile.—In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 
1913, x (20 pp.; 3 pls.; 5 pages of facsimiles), Fr. W. v. Bisstna describes 
and discusses the relief in the rock of the Wadi Es Sdba Rigfle. Mentuhotep 
V, behind whom stands his mother, is receiving submission and homage from 
Intef, behind whom stands Achthoés. Probably Intef came with his troops 
against Mentuhotep, but found, as he came out of the pass, that he was faced 
by overwhelming forces. Peace was made by the intervention of Chety 
(Achthoés) and Mentuhotep’s mother. The Intefs appear to have settled at 
Thebes. Notes on the inscriptions are added, among them some notes by 
Dr. H. Kgss. 

Scarabs of Amenhotep III.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 252-260 
(pl.), A. WrEDEMANN shows that there is a long series of scarabs of the time 
of Amenhotep III. The use of scarabs as a means of making known his reli- 
gious feelings, his personal characteristics, and his famous deeds, to his sub- 
jects and to posterity, was quite in accordance with the usual practice of 
Amenhotep III. The most popular fact recorded on the king’s scarabs was 
his marriage with Tii. Among the titles given to Amenhotep III the most 
interesting is that which connects him with the Aten; it is evidence that the 
Aten-cult did not arise after the accession of Amenhotep IV, but had already 
been planned in the time of Amenhotep III. Some Egyptologists have of 
late been inclined to overestimate the personal influence of Amenhotep IV over 
the religious movement of his time. We know no more about the personality 
of this king than we do about the other Pharaohs—that is to say almost 
nothing at all. 

A Naval Standard-Bearer of Amenhotep III.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 
1913, pp. 157-158, P. E. Newberry drew attention to a monument in the Liver- 
pool Institute of Archaeology, which belonged to an officer of the royal barge 
of Amenhotep III. Jbid. XXXVI, 1914, p. 8 (2 pls.), J. Caparr discusses a 
statuette in the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire 4 Bruxelles that is interest- 
ing in this connection as bearing inscriptions which give the names of this same 
boat and of others. The name of the person represented by the statuette ap- 
pears to be Idnt. He was successively a standard-bearer or fan-bearer on 
several boats. 

The Art of Amenophis IV.—In Sitzb. Main. Akad. 1914, iii (19 pp.; 10 pls.; 
fig.), Fr. W. v. Bisstne reproduces eight reliefs, the figures of Ramose and 
his wife (?), two wall paintings, and a sketch for a relief, all of which show the 
realistic style of Amenophis IV or its effect upon the style of artists under his 
successors. 

A New Text of the Ethiopian King Shabako.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 
49-52 (fig.), W. M. Mtiuer publishes a scarab of Shabako that mentions 
conflicts with Asiatics. This may be an allusion to the conflict against the 
Assyrian king referred to in 2 Kings 17: 4. 
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The Ka an Ancient Totem.—In R. Hist. Rel. LXVII, 1913, pp. 181-191, A. 
Moret argues that the ka of the Egyptians was originally a totem. 

Mummy-Labels.—In American Journal of Philology, XXXIV, 1913, pp. 
437-450, W. SHerwoop Fox publishes nine mummy-labels preserved in the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto. 

Demotic Tax-Receipts.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 261-263 (pl.), 
H. THompson publishes two ostraca relating to a tax which is new, no example 
of it having been published hitherto. The name of the tax is quite certain 
from a careful comparison of the two ostraca. The word is written out alpha- 
betically; it is not an Egyptian word, and can hardly be anything but the 
transcription in demotic of a Greek word. It suggests some such word as 
&rixn, or &dox4, but no taxes are known under these names. 

The Location of Alashia and Asy.—In Alio, XIV, 1914, pp. 1-31 (map), G. 
A. Warnwricnt shows that Alashia lay on the coast of northern Syria north 
of Arvad. Asy was north of Alashia about the mouth of the Orontes. Copper 
is still to be found in abundance in these regions and elephants are known to 
have been there as late as the fifteenth century s.c. The exports of copper 
and ivory to Egypt can thus be explained. 

Egyptian Bronze Statuettes.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 239-262 
(3 pls.; 10 figs.), Fr. W. v. Brsstna discusses a series of statuettes, dating them 
at the end of the Middle Empire or the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and subjoins a list of all the Egyptian bronze and copper statuettes known to 
him which can be closely dated. 

Terra-cottas in Egypt in Graeco-Roman Times.—In Faenza, II, 1914, pp. 
33-39 (3 pls.), A. GueRRA discusses Graeco-Roman terra-cottas in Egypt as 
set forth in the works of C. M. Kaufmann. 

Arabic Inscriptions in Egypt.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 500-505, M. 
Wiet reports the results of his attempts to collect the Arabic inscriptions in 
Egypt. In all, 397 were copied; 208 from Cairo, 116 from Upper Egypt and 
73 from the Delta. Of these 314 were concerned with the erection of buildings, 
72 were grave stelae, and 11 decrees. They date as follows: 13 from before 
the Fatimites, 15 from the Fatimite period, 6 from the time of the Ayyoubites, 
180 from the Mamelukes, and 184 from the Ottoman occupation. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


The Ancient Babylonian Dynasty of Kish.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 534—- 
537, E. F. Weiner discusses a difficult passage in the list of ancient Baby- 
lonian dynasties recently discovered by Scheil. The second of the dynasties 
mentioned in this list is headed by the name of the queen Azag-Bau, and she 
is given a reign of 100 years. The remaining seven kings of the dynasty are 
given 92 years, which makes the total of the dynasty 192 years; but at the 
end of the dynasty we find the total given as 586 years. Peiser and Poebel 
have resorted to textual emendation to remove the difficulty. Weidner thinks 
that it is to be explained by mythological considerations. The number 586 
is the synodical period of Venus, with whom the ancient queen Azag-Bau is 
identified. By subtracting from this number the historic 92 years of the other 
eight kings, the round number 100 is obtained for Azag-Bau. 
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The Names of Two Kings of Adab.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 295- 
296, G. A. BARTON states that in the winter of 1903-04 E. J. Banks discovered 
at Bismya the statue of an ancient king. It bears on its right upper arm the 
inscription: E-SAR LUGAL-DA-UDU LUGAL UDNUN. Inan article 
in A.J.S.L. XXI, p. 59, Banks, in 1904, interpreted the inscription as follows: 
“(Temple) Eshar. King Daddu, King of Udnun.”’ The inscription must be 
read “Esar: Lugaldaudu, king of Adab.’’ Lugal-da-udu is the king’s name. 
It is parallel to Lugal-uSum-gal, Lugal-pad-da, Lugal-sag-ga Lugal-temen-na, 
and other well known Sumerian names. The name of another king of Adab 
is given us in a vase inscription pictured by Banks, Bismya, p. 264. It reads, 
“Esar: Méshitug, king of Adab.”’ 

ASur-itil-ili-mfkin-apli, King of Assyria.—In R. Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 197 f., 
V. Scnert defends the view that Asur-e-til-ili-maktn-apli is identical with Asur- 
itil-ili, the son of Asur-banipal. In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 55 f., F. E. PEiser 
shows that AsSur-itil-ilf-makin-apli was the throne-name assumed by Esar- 
haddon as king of Babylon. 

A Pictographic Inscription from Babylonia.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 
1914, pp. 6-7, A. H. Sayce publishes an inscription on a large seal-cylinder in 
the collection of M. Poché at Aleppo. The seal-cylinder is of black stone and 
of very early workmanship; about its genuineness there can be no question. 
It is said to have been brought from Babylonia. The inscription is an addi- 
tion to the small list of primitive Babylonian texts in pictographic characters. 
He translates the inscription “Gift of A-gu [?], O god of the voice; bows 9, 
quivers (?) and poniards 14.” 

A Sumerian Prototype of the Hammurabi Code.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, 
col. 1-3, A. T. CLay shows that it is now quite clear from a tablet in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection not only that the Code of Hammurabi was preceded 
in point of time by a Sumerian code, or codes, as has hitherto been main- 
tained, but also, as has been naturally inferred, that the Babylonian lawgiver 
actually based his laws upon existing codes. The tablet referred to is said to 
have been found at Warka. Unfortunately it is not dated, but it is written 
in a script which makes it appear to belong to a time prior to Hammurabi. 
The tablet, while containing laws bearing upon certain of those in the Sumerian 
family laws which had come down in an Assyrian garb, but which are quite 
distinct, bears also upon the injury of pregnant women, the hire of boats and 
cattle, even making provision if a lion kills a hired ox. 

A Fragment of the Hammurabi Code.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 100-106 (2 pls.), S. Lanepon publishes a small fragment of a Neo-Baby- 
lonian copy of the Code of Hammurabi that has two laws which obviously 
refer to the transactions of merchants, and probably precedes, at no long inter- 
val, Délégation en Perse, Textes, 81, Rev. I, which is commonly numbered 
§96. In any case, our fragment belongs somewhere in columns XXI-XXIII. 
The two §§ D, E, preserved at the end of Rev. I, are particularly interesting, 
since they show that the king sometimes granted a moratorium to his empire 
in periods of economic distress. 

A Letter of Hammurabi.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, col. 112 (fig.), W. Scut- 
LEICO publishes a letter of Hammurabi to Sinidinnam in which he mentions a 
certain Ilusa-Mér, “her god is Mér.’’ This name is interesting as containing 
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the name of the Amorite god Mér. The lady in question was apparently an 
Amorite favorite of the king. 

A New Fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 64-68, L. W. Kine states that among the texts acquired by the Trustees 
of the British Museum during the period of their latest excavations at Kou- 
yunjik is one containing a new portion of the text of the Gilgamesh epic. The 
new fragment is from the upper left-hand corner of one of the large tablets 
on which the epic was inscribed, and it contains the beginning and a few lines 
from the end of the third tablet of the series, according to the accepted arrange- 
ment of this part of the epic. The text opens with a speech in which Gilga- 
mesh, evidently wounded, is exhorted to entrust himself to Enkidu’s guidance 
through the Cedar Wood. The manner in which Gilgamesh received his hurt 
must have been described in the closing part of the preceding tablet; and we 
now see that it was this misfortune which caused the two heroes to seek coun- 
sel from the great goddess Ninsun. 

A New Inscription of Sargon.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 24-34, 
8S. LaANnGpon submits to an elaborate philological and historical investigation 
the new inscription relating to the eighth campaign of Sargon (714 B.c.) 
recently published by F. Thureau-Dangin. 

The Order of the Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar.—In J.A.O.S. 
XXXIII, 1913, pp. 297-305, G. A. Barton criticises a new criterion for deter- 
mining the order of the months which Kugler has proposed in his Sternkunde 
und Sterndienst in Babel, Buch I, 2. Teil, 1. Heft, p. 213 ff. Many of the 
tablets have at the end of the account the words BA—A N or GAR-A N pre- 
ceded by a numeral. Kugler holds that these numerals refer to monthly pay- 
ments, and that the number refers to the payment of the month previous to 
that in which the tablet is dated. Unfortunately his induction is contradicted 
by much evidence that was in his hands when he wrote, and since his work 
appeared Dr. Hussey’s important publication of Harvard tablets has given us 
a much larger number of texts by which to test Kugler’s principle. When 
tested by all the available material, the theory utterly breaks down. 

The Month when the Star Barsag Sets.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 
9-14, Miss E. PLUNKETT states that in the archives of Drehem the first month 
is called Mas-azag-kur, “month of the eating of tender kids, fit for sacrifice.” 
The earlier pre-Sargonic name is itu mul bar-sag e-ta-sub-a-a, month when the 
star Barsag sets. This translation would establish the zodiacal theory of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian month-names. There is no difficulty in identifying the 
constellation Bar-sag as that of the Ram, and explaining its cuneiform char- 
acters as relating to sacrifice and to animals “fit for sacrifice.’ To hold this 
opinion, however, necessitates the abandonment of one very generally held, 
namely, that the Babylonian year began, as a rule, even as early as the sec- 
ond millennium B.c., at the equinoctial season, whereas, at the early date dealt 
with in pre-Sargonic calendars, the constellation of the Ram was not invisible 
at the season of the spring equinox, but one, or it may be two, months earlier. 

The Ziggurat of Dour Charroukin.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 163-178 
(2 figs.), M. DizuLtaroy shows by mathematical calculation that the ramp of 
the ziggurat of Dour Charroukin maintained a uniform slope to the top, but 
that the space between the parallel stories of the ramp decreased with the 
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The Goddess Ashima.—In Z. Altiest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 16-30, E. 
K6niG claims that the goddess Ashima, who is mentioned in 2 Kings 17: 30, 
and in the combination Ashima-bethel in the papyri from Elephantine, is to 
be connected with the Babylonian god Ishum who appears as the servant of 
the plague-god Nergal in the Ura myth and also in personal names of the period 
of the first dynasty of Babylon. He rejects the view that has frequently been 
advocated that she is a feminine form of the Phoenician god Eshmun. 

The Babylonian Word for Ghost in the Old Testament.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 
1914, cols. 108-110, F. Pertes shows that the Babylonian word ekimmu or 
etimmu occurs frequently not only in the Talmud but also in passages of the 
Old Testament. 

The Site of Marad.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 110 f., A. T. CLay pub- 
lishes an inscription that was added to the Yale Babylonian Collection in the 
spring of this year, which was reported to have been found at Wana-Sedoum. 
The inscription enables us to behold one of the foundation stones of Nar&m- 
Sin, which Nebuchadrezzar says he saw several thousand years later. It 
gives us the name of another son of Narfm-Sin, who was patesi of Marad, 
namely, Libet-ili. By its help several lines of the inscription published by 
Scheil, Délégation en Perse, VI, p. 2, can be accurately restored. But espe- 
cially does the inscription enable us to state definitely that Wana-Sedoum, 
where it was found, represents the ancient city Marad, because it refers to the 
building of the temple of Lugal-Maradda at Marad, and because the inscription 
of Nebuchadrezzar, which was also found at Wana-Sedoum, gives an account 
of the restoration of that temple. 

The Neo-Babylonian Measure Gi-zi.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 533-534, 
S. Lanapon states that contracts of the Neo-Babylonian period frequently 
mention the Sumerian word for “cup,” gii-zi. In most of the passages hitherto 
known to Assyriologists, the word designates an ordinary small cup, usually 
made of copper. Its value in the Babylonian metric system has been unde- 
termined, and in fact it was not supposed to belong to the standard system of 
grain measurements. A text recently published by Waterman in the A. J. 
Sem. Lang. XXIX, p. 153, may perhaps aid in ascertaining the value of the 
gt-zi. The calculation which can be based upon this text appears to point to 
the value 10 gii-zi=1 ka. 

The Aramaic Version of the Behistan Inscriptions.—In J.A.O.S. XX XIII, 
1913, pp. 281-294, L. H. Gray shows that the value of the fragments of the 
Aramaic version of the Behistin inscriptions for solving some of the problems 
in the interpretation of these texts has recently been made evident by the 
identification of the Old Persian month Garmapada with Tammuz. These 
same fragments conclusively clear up two of the most difficult words in all 
Old Persian literature. 

Darius I.—-In Der Alte Orient, XIV, 4, pp. 1-36, J. V. PRAsExK surveys the 
reign of Darius I of Persia, emphasizing his administrative reforms and the 
great development of his kingdom in times of peace. 

The Palace of Darius at Susa.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 641-653 
(fig.), M. Pitter shows that the principal courts of the great palace of Darius 
at Susa can be located with a fair degree of accuracy, although practically 
nothing of the building remains above ground. At certain seasons of the year 
the lines of the walls can be made out. 
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The Daric and the Coins of Croesus.—In Klio, XIV, 1914, pp. 91-112, K. 
REGLING undertakes to prove that the weight of the daric is 8.4 gr., not 8.3362 
gr. as Weissbach thought. Absolute accuracy was impossible and the mint was 
allowed some leaway. With silver coins the variation was still greater. In 
Lydia in the time of Croesus, as in Persia, the relative value of gold to silver 
was as 13$ to 1. In Lydia twenty half shekels of 5.4 gr. were equivalent to 
one gold piece of 8.1 gr. The writer compiles a table of the weights of 48 
double darics, 307 darics, and 3 fractions of a daric; also 508 Median silver 
sigli and 14 fractions of a siglos; 12 heavy gold staters of Croesus, and 8 frac- 
tions, as well as 44 of his light gold staters, and 13 fractions; 22 of his silver 
staters, 81 half staters, and 18 other fractions, 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Palestinian Archaeology.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVII, 1914, pp. 60-93 
(32 pls.), H. THrerscu gives an elaborate report of all the excavations that 
have taken place in Palestine during the year 1913. This includes Shechem, 
Beth-Shemesh, Caesarea, Diban, Askalon, Alexandreion, unauthorized exca- 
vations, and the archaeological publications of the year. 

Megalithic Monuments West of the Jordan.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVII, 
1914, pp. 20-44 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), P. D. Maper describes all the menhirs, crom- 
lechs, and dolmens that are known to exist in Palestine west of the Jordan. 
These are more numerous than is commonly supposed, in spite of the numerous 
efforts of religious reformers to destroy such objects. They belong to the 
later stone age and the earlier metal age, and are contemporaneous with the 
“Cyclopean’’ Canaanite constructions that have recently been excavated. 
The dolmens seem to be entirely sepulchral monuments, not altars as has 
commonly been supposed. 

An Egyptian Contribution to the History of Palestine ca. 1500 B.C.—In 
Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 103-105, W. M. MU.uuer translates a portion of 
the recently published St. Petersburg papyrus that contains a list of payments 
of beer and grain to Palestinian ambassadors made by Egyptian officials in 
the reign of Thutmose III. The Palestinian cities mentioned are Megiddo, 
Kinneroth, Akshaph, Shabbathon, Taanach, Rosh-el (?), Sharon, Ashkelon 
and Hazor. 

Higher Archaeology and the Verdict of Criticism.—In J. Bib. Lit. XXXII, 
1913, pp. 244-260, G. A. Barton gives an elaborate discussion of recent efforts 
to discredit the higher criticism of the Old Testament by means of archaeology, 
and shows that these efforts are based upon misunderstanding, or misuse of 
the facts of archaeology. In reality the evidence of Oriental archaeology 
confirms at nearly every point the conclusions which have been reached by 
critics from the internal evidences of the Old Testament documents. 

The Ancient Language of Canaan.-In PF. Bibl. XI, 1914, pp. 37-59, P. 
DuorMeE continues the discussion of the language of Canaan begun in. the 
previous number of the same journal, taking up the subjects of the intensive, 
causative and reflexive forms of the strong verbs and of the weak verbs. 

The Etymology of the Name Israel.—In Z. Alitest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 1-15, E. Sacusse claims that the original pronunciation of the name Israe, 
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which lasted down to the time of Hosea was Ye(s)arel instead of Yisrael. 
This meant “God is righteous,” and is an evidence of the high antiquity 
of the ethical conception of God in the Hebrew religion. 

Genesis xiv.—In Z. Allitest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 36-41, H. AsmussEN 
maintains that Genesis xiv is a political pamphlet of the period of the Baby- 
lonian exile. In opposition to the claim of the Neo-Babylonian monarchs 
to be the inheritors of the conquests of Hammurabi and other ancient kings 
of Babylon, the writer of this chapter represents Hammurabi as a vassal of 
the king of Elam, of whom Cyrus is the legitimate successor; and represents 
Abram as a conqueror who holds Palestine by the right of the sword. 

The Location of Sinai in Deuteronomy xxiii, 2-5.—In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 
1914, pp. 206-241, K. Dyrorr shows that in Deuteronomy 33 Sinai is not re- 
garded as situated in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula. It must have lain 
eastwards from Mt. Seir, or have been a part of Mt. Seir itself. In this poem 
Sinai and Seir are approximately synonymous. 

The Visionary Temple of Ezekiel.—In J. B. Archit. XX, 1913, pp. 440- 
446 (2 figs.), G. S. ArrkEN discusses the visionary temple of chs. 40-43 and 
46 of Ezekiel, and offers a plan and an elevation. 

The KLMW Inscription from Zenjirli.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX VII, 1913, 
p. 684 (pl.), H. Bauer subjects to an elaborate examination the Phoenician 
inscription discovered by von Luschan in 1911 and published by Littmann 
in the Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1911, pp. 976 ff. In this investigation he makes use 
of the results of all previous studies of this inscription. 

A Phoenician Religious Monument of the Persian Period.—In Mél. Fac. 
Or. V, 2, p. 63-71, S. RonzEvALLeE publishes a relief now found in the museum 
at Constantinople that came from the village of Fi in the Lebanon. It 
represents a decorated plinth containing two bulls facing a tree. Above these 
a figure, clad in a Syrian robe with a girdle, adores a goddess seated upon a 
high throne supported on the side with a human-headed sphinx. The god- 
dess wears the headdress of the Egyptian Hathor. This monument is of 
peculiar interest since religious remains before the Greek period are exceedingly 
rare in Palestine (see also G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, ro- 
maines et byzantines, I, No. 99, and R. Dussaud, R. Hist. Rel. LXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 62-68; 4 figs.). 

Nabataean Inscriptions.—In Division IV, Section A of the Publications of 
the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria (Leyden, 1914, 
E. J. Brill. 93 pp.; 2 maps; 147 figs.), Enno Lirrmann publishes 107 Naba- 
taean inscriptions, all found in the country east of the Jordan. They date 
from 33 B.c. to 124 a.p., but some of the undated ones may be still later. 
The inscriptions are funerary, architectural, dedicatory, honorary, and memo- 
rial; and a few are architects’ signatures. 

A New Nabataean Inscription from El-‘Ela.—In R. Bibl. XI, 1914, pp. 
265-269 (2 figs.), Fathers Jaussen and Savienac report the discovery of a 
Nabataean inscription that mentions Yahy4, son of Sim‘fn. It seems to have 
been set up by some member of a Jewish colony. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria.—In Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expedition to Syria, Division II, Section A, Part 4 
(Leyden, 1914, E. J. Brill, pp. 214-295, map, 9 pls., 70 figs.; Appendices, pp. 
xxvii-xliii, 40 figs.), Howarp Crospy Butter continues the publication of the 
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architectural remains of Southern Syria, discussing in detail the buildings 
of Bosra, the largest of the ruined cities of the Hauran. Numerous repro- 
ductions of photographs and architectural drawings accompany the text. 
In Division III, Section A, Part 4 (pp. 225-270; 94 figs.), Enno LitrmMann, 
Davin Maaig, Jr., and Duane Reep Stuart publish 78 Greek and Latin 
inscriptions from Bosra. 

Forged Antiquities from Syria.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 330-335 
(2 figs.), A. Hfron pe VILLEFOsSE calls attention to forged antiquities which 
have been produced in large numbers in Syria in recent years. They are 
chiefly small objects or utensils of bronze or terra-cotta with inscriptions upon 
them. He mentions especially a silver cup with the letters SMGMPRPR 
taken from C.J.L. TX, 6083, 125; and a bronze sword from Damascus having 
upon one side several figures, and on the other a long inscription in two lines 
which is a garbled copy of C.J.L. II, 6741. 

Notes on Coins of Antioch.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 308-312, A. 
DIEUDONNE Calls attention to certain discrepancies in the number of times 
the tribunicia polestas and the consulship were held by some late emperors 
as shown by the coins of Antioch. For example the coins indicate that both 
the older and the younger Philip were consul four times, but other sources 
give three consulships for the father and two for the son. So, too, there are 
difficulties in regard to Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus. How these are 
to be explained is not clear. 


ASIA MINOR 


A New Decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs.—In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 1-144, R. C. Tompson presents a new decipherment of the 
Hittite hieroglyphs. During the excavations at Carchemish in 1911 he 
noticed the recurrence of an elaborate sign and conjectured that it might 
stand for gar, i. e., the first syllable of Carchemish (Gargamis) and the last 
syllable of the name of the king Sangar. The sign for the nominative was 
known. By some experimenting it seemed likely that four small rectangles 
side by side stood for san, that a foot was g or k, and soon. These interpre- 
tations were subsequently confirmed. In this way, largely by means of proper 
names, many other signs were deciphered which make possible tentative 
translations of the inscriptions. The writer attempts this for the texts in 
Messerschmidt’s Corpus, most of which relate to the making of alliances. 
The language he thinks is Indogermanic. He appends a list of 127 signs 
with their values as far as he has been able to determine them. 

Hittite Burial Customs.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 87-98 (9 pls.), 
C. L. Woot.ey discusses Hittite burial customs, dividing them into six periods. 
In Period I, dating from neolithic times, the bodies were set upright in urns 
which were placed beneath the floors of the houses. Above them were flint 
and obsidian implements and painted pottery. In Period II (First Bronze 
Period), there were cist graves made of large rough slabs. The body was 
placed on its side and with it bronze weapons and vases, especially the “cham- 
pagne-glass” type. As many as sixty of these vases were found in a single 
grave. In Period III (before 1750 B.c.), the burials were similar, but without 
the ‘“‘champagne-glass” vases. Three Sumerian seal cylinders were found in 
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graves of this period. In Period IV (ca. 1750-ca. 1100 B.c.), represented by 
tombs at Amarna, “ring-burnished’”’ pottery was common, but painted vases 
rare. Bronze pins of various types, double-edged daggers with three ribs, 
etc., came to light, but no seals. In Period V (ca. 1100-605 B.c.), which 
may be divided into two parts, the first down to the capture of Carchemish 
by Sargon in 718 B.c. and the second between this date and the destruction 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar in 605 B.c., Cypriote and island pottery was 
common as well as bell craters of local make painted in Cypriote style, Egyp- 
tian amulets and scarabs, and Hittite cylinder seals. The cinerary urn was 
of the usual shape and generally unpainted. It was covered with a saucer- 
shaped vessel, above which was placed an inverted bell-crater or a terra-cotta 
bath. Small objects were deposited with the bones. Iron was in use for 
weapons. The writer imagines a peaceful invasion of Carchemish and North- 
ern Syria by a people speaking Hittite about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Period VI (the Persian Period) extends from 605 to the fourth 
century B.c. and is represented by the cemetery of Deve Hayuk. 

The Sun-Goddess of Arenna.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 109- 
115 (3 figs), J. GarsTaNne discusses the Egyptian description of the Hittite 
seals on the treaty made by Ramses II and Hattusil II about 1271 B.c. 
These show that the chief god of the king’s people was Teshub, and the chief 
goddess an aspect of Ishtar. At the queen’s home, Arenna, the chief goddess, 
who was superior to the chief god Teshub, was a local type of Ishtar-Cybele 
with important solar attributes. The writer would identify Arenna with the 
classical Comana. On coins attributed to Comana of Pontus, Ma-Bellona 
is shown with the rays of a solar divinity, and he argues that she really rep- 
resents the sun-goddess of Arenna. 

Sculptures from Malatia.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 116-118, 
J. GARSTANG discusses three sculptures from Malatia now in Constantinople. 
One represents a local priest-king making offering and sacrifice to the local 
Teshub who stands on the back of a horned animal. A second shows a local 
priestess making oblation to a winged Hittite deity who stands upon a thunder- 
bolt. This deity, who is placed fifth in order of precedence at Boghazkeui, 
is perhaps an aspect of Ishtar. On a block of stone found last year is another 
oblation scene in which the god is dressed like the worshipper and carries a 
reversed lituus. This seems to be a new divinity in the Hittite pantheon. 

The Antiquities of Pergamon.—Volume I of the Altertiimer von Pergamon 
(1913) with the title Stadt und Landschaft, contains, besides a geographical 
and historical account of the district by A. Philippson and C. Schuchhardt 
and a description of the water-works by F. Graeber, the history of the exca- 
vations and the history of the city as revealed through the excavations, these 
both by Alexander Conze, who has taken the leading part in the work during 
the many years that it has been going on, both under the Royal Museums 
and under the German Archaeological Institute, outliving many younger 
participants. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 474-475.) 

Hellenistic Fortifications.—A special study of fortifications in Caria and 
Ionia, made by F. Krischen in the spring of 1913 and reported at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, brought out some additions 
and corrections upon what was known of Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Priene, 
Iasus, Samos, and some other less important sites. Most of the walls are 
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Hellenistic. At lasus, the ring wall on a height opposite the city proved to 
be not an earlier settlement, but a sort of field camp for an army, without 
houses. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 476-477.) 

Finials from the Erythraean Peninsula.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
cols. 57-60 (2 figs.), J. Kem. publishes a stone at Usun Kuju on the Erythraean 
peninsula shaped something like the keystone of an arch. On the front at 
the top is a leaf moulding, below which is a bead moulding. This continues 
down each side to the bottom of the stone. Within the bead moulding is 
a lotus chain on each side, and at the bottom and in the upper corners palmettes. 
The stone dates from the end of the sixth century B.c. Other stones of similar 
shape found in the vicinity suggest that they were finials, or the crowning 
members of grave stelae. 

Inscriptions from Loryma.—In American Journal of Philology, XXXIV, 
1913, pp. 451-460, T. Leste Suear publishes nine inscriptions from Loryma 
and the vicinity. All but one are short. The long inscription was first pub- 
lished in B.C.H. 1886, pp. 252 ff, but some corrections in the text are now 
made. 

Countermarked Coins of Asia Minor.—In Num. Chron. 1913, pp. 389-398, 
J. G. MILNE examines a hoard of copper coins of Cyme, a number of which 
are countermarked, and concludes that the marking was done by the magis- 
trates of the issuing city themselves, and at the time of issue of the next series; 
but that it was not either to demonetize or to legitimize the earlier coins. 
A series of copper coins of the types of Alexander the Great, found at Ephesus, 
show countermarks on the anonymous coins, which Mr. Milne believes were 
impressed by Lysimachus during his sway in Ephesus, in order to authorize 
the circulation of these earlier minted pieces. Those which bear the name of 
Alexander, being sure of currency, are not countermarked. 

A Cilician Find of Coins.—Among the possessions of the late Professor 
Haynes was found a packet of coins which E. T. Newett, who describes it 
(Num. Chron., 1914, pp. 1-33; 4 pls.) thinks, on the basis of internal evidence 
only, was a single hoard buried in Cilicia about 380 B.c. Geographically the 
coins range from Syracuse to Persia, and some are to be ranked as rareties. Of 
the total of 141 coins, 114 are marked by chisel cuts, many of them not by one 
but by several furrows, where one would have been enough as a “test cut,’ to 
determine whether the silver coin had a copper core. Mr. Newell is inclined 
to think that these cuts were made by authority of Pharnabazus to demonetize 
the coins preparatory to a new issue, but that somehow these particular 
pieces escaped the melting-pot. 

Unidentified Coins of Pontus.—In R. Num. 1913, pp. 285-313 (4 pls.), 
AGNEs BaLpwIn discusses the small series of bronze coins with a head in a 
leather helmet (sometimes only the helmet, or a bow-case, or a rose) on the 
obverse, and an eight-pointed star on the reverse. She agrees with the theory 
which regards them as coins of Pontus, but cannot locate them more definitely. 
A list of forty-six is given. All date from the time of Mithridates Eupator 
(120-70 B.c.). 

The Silver Coinage of Cyzicus.—The silver coinage of Cyzicus in its chron- 
ological development is discussed by H. von Fritze in Nomisma, IX, 1914, 
pp. 34—56 (2 pls.), and the connection of the issues with historical events care 
fully worked out. In the first of two supplementary notes the writer vigor- 
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ously combats some utterances of C. F. Lehmann—Haupt ( Alio, XIII, pp. 
119 ff.) about standards, and in the second contests as actively against the 
attempt of A. J. Evans (Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 37 ff.) to defend the exploded 
(cf. Nomisma, I, pp. 19 ff.) belief that ? and [ on coins of Terina are artist 
signatures. 

Coins of Nicopolis in Armenia.—In R. Ft. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 133-158 
(12 figs.), T. Rernacu shows that a group of coins with the name of Nicopolis 
and the head of Trajan came from Nicopolis in Armenia. The dates 34 and 
42 found on some of them are calculated from a local era. This he proves to 
have been the time when Armenia Minor became part of the Roman empire, 
and he shows that that occurred in the year 72 a.pv. Three bronze coins of 
Aristobulus III came from this same town. The writer gives a sketch of the 
life of Aristobulus who was born about 15 a.p., was the husband of Salome, 
and died about the year 92. 


GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin and Form of the Mycenaean Column.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXIX, 
1914, pp. 1-16 (7 figs.), M. Meurer traces the origin of the stone column 
tapering toward the bottom and with cushion-shaped capital, as seen on the 
Lion Gate and elsewhere at Mycenae, from primitive wooden tent-stakes— 
a typical example of the adapting of inherited forms to new materials and 
conditions. The evidence for the various steps in the process, partly direct 
and partly indirect, includes reliefs of the tent of Sennacharib, the Minoan 
wooden columns resting on stone bases without being attached, and various 
examples of the change of a free-standing upright into a support, as in Egyp- 
tian and Ionic columns. The practical reasons for the downward taper, as 
well as its aesthetic effect, may be compared with that of the legs of tables and 
chairs, although the round columns of this shape do not appear as corner sup- 
ports, the square pillar being preferred in such places, at least in Crete. The 
gradual change of the Mycenaean torus capital into the Doric can be traced in 
the early examples at Paestum and Selinus. The projections seen on the 
capitals of columns in Minoan frescoes, which have been taken for symbolic 
double-axes, are really large knobs, seen in profile, for attaching the heavy 
curtains by which the open spaces of colonnades were closed when needed; 
and the large glazed-pottery knobs attached to square plates, which have 
been found in Assyrian palaces, served a similar purpose for wall tapestries. 
Portiéres and window blinds rolled on cylinders quite in modern fashion, are 
also seen in Egyptian and Assyrian art. 

The Hypaethral Temple.—In Berl. Phil. W. February 7, 1914, cols. 188-192, 
G. T. Horcu discusses the passages in Vitruvius which have to do with the 
hypaethral temple and concludes that the expression simply means a temple 
with side colonnades. 

The Banquet Pavillion of Ptolemy Philadelphus.—Athenaeus (V, pp. 196a- 
197c) has preserved the description by Callixenus of the great pavillion erected 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus for the banquet at a great festival at Alexandria. 
In Das Symposion Ptolemaios II (Abh. der phil.-hist. Klasse der kgl. Sach. 
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Gesellschaft der Wiss. XXX, No. 2. Leipzig, 1914, Teubner. 188 pp.; 3 plans; 
51 figs. 8vo. M. 9), Franz SrupniczKa attempts a reconstruction of this 
building and discusses its details. Other tents or temporary structures erected 


for banquets are also considered. 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Sculptures of the Acropolis.—The publication by H. Schrader, for 
the Austrian Archaeological Institute, of the pre-Persian sculptures in marble 
of the Acropolis Museum, Auswahl archaischer Marmorsculpturen im Akropo- 
lis-M useum (17 large heliogravures, 3 colored plates and text), makes it possible 
even for the unprofessional reader to appreciate the beauty and dignity of the 
work of Athenian artists during the half-century preceding the Persian Wars, 
and the efforts through which they achieved their success. (Arch. Anz. 1913, 
col. 474.) 

The Sculptures and the Restoration of the Temple at Assos.—In R. Arch. 
XXII, 1913, pp. 359-389 (2 figs.), F. Sartiaux continues his discussion of the 
temple at Assos (see A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 210). He treats successively of 
the subjects (mythological scenes, combats of animals, decorative groups), the 
technique of sculpture in andesite (the coarse, granular stone of which the 
temple is built), and the types and style, the art and date of the sculptures. 
The style is akin to, but not identical with, the known Ionic styles. The type 
of centaur with human forelegs, the heavy proportions of the human figures, 
and numerous details show that the sculptures belong to the sixth century, 
probably between 550 and 530 B.c. They are powerful, simple, harmonious, 
and full of life. They are among the fine works of archaic sculpture. Jbid. 
XXIII, 1914, pp. 191-222 (17 figs.), the restoration is discussed. It is found 
that the intercolumniations in the fagades were unequal, those in the middle 
being larger than those at the ends. The following distribution of the sculp- 
tured slabs of the architrave is proposed: One fagade (from left to right), 
four centaurs (Louvre, Cat. No. v.) five centaurs (Louvre, Cat. No. vi), Hera- 
cles and centaurs (Boston, Cat. No. iii), missing slab, four centaurs (Constanti- 
nople, Cat. No. iv); for the other fagade, two sphinxes (Constantinople, Louvre, 
Cat. No. viii), missing slab, Heracles and Triton (Louvre, Cat. No. ii), ban- 
quet (Louvre, Cat. No. i), two sphinxes (Boston, Constantinople, Cat. No. vii). 
The groups of animals are assigned to the sides of the temple. 

The Phaedimus Base.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 86-102 (10 
figs.), F. ErcHiLer publishes a study of the stepped base in the National Museum 
at Athens bearing the name of the sculptor Phaedimus. The two feet still 
attached to it show that it once supported a female statue about 1.50 m. high. 
On stylistic grounds this must be dated shortly before the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. He also points out that there are traces of two letters (perhaps 
Ol) above the word ratdds in the inscription, so that the restoration proposed 
by H. W. Smyth (Amer. Jour. of Philology, 1891, p. 221) must be modified. 

Athena with an Owl.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 1-32 (pl.; 17 
figs.), H. Schraper publishes a relief in the Palais Lanckoronski in Vienna 
representing Athena, standing and holding in her extended right hand a little 
owl. (Fig. 1). The goddess wears a Corinthian helmet and a Doric chiton 
without the aegis; and under her arm is part of a spear, the rest of which was 
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apparently painted in. In the middle of the relief is her shield, adorned with 
the gorgon’s head leaning against a herm. The writer regards this as an Attic 
work of about 465 B.c., and compares with it the “Mourning Athena.” The 
slab is about 0.74 m. high and 0.484 wide. 


FigurRE 1.—ATHENA; RELIEF IN VIENNA 


Phidias and Colotes.—A. FricKeNHAtS takes up anew the authorship of the 
Parthenon sculptures (Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 341-362; 6 figs.) and 
defends the old view, which was seriously questioned by O. Puchstein in 1890, 
that the frieze and the pediment figures were designed, if not executed, by the 
master himself. His arguments are based largely on the building records as 
recently interpreted by W. B. Dinsmoor (A.J.A. 1913, pp. 53 ff.), on the tra- 
ditions preserved by Pausanias, Plutarch and others as to the activity of 
Phidias in Elis and at Olympia after his banishment from Athens in 432, and 
on a study of three figures, which have all been recognized as closely related to 
the Parthenon sculptures. These are the Medici torso of Athena in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts at Paris, the Aphrodite from Venice now at Berlin, a draped 
figure with left foot on a tortoise, and the Dresden Zeus restored by Treu. 
They all appear to go back to chryselephantine originals, and these originals 
he finds in the Aphrodite Urania of Phidias made for the temple of the goddess 
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at Elis, the Athena of the Elian state temple of that goddess, by Colotes, and 
an Asclepius also made by Colotes, for the seaport of Elis, with a possible 
marble Zeus at Olympia as an intermediate step. Colotes himself, a native of 
Elis, became the pupil and assistant of Phidias only when the latter came to 
Elis after 432, and his work closely resembles the latest work that his master 
had done before leaving Athens. 

The Interpretation of the Frieze of the Parthenon.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 
1913, pp. 209-223, A. v. PREMERSTEIN criticises O. Walter’s discussion of the 
central scene of the frieze of the Parthenon, ibid, pp. 145 ff. and supports with 
further arguments the theory advanced by him in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. (XV, 1912, 
pp. 1 ff.) that the frieze represents the forming of the procession in the Agora, 
that the gods are to be imagined as watching it there, that the central scene 
takes place in the workshop of the peplos which is being folded, and that the 
girls with the stools are didpoddpar about to join the procession. 

A Fifth Century Statue of a Strategus.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
263-284 (pl.; 6 figs.), MARGARETE BreBeErR publishes a headless statue in Cassel 
clothed in a thin ezomis with a himation falling over the left shoulder. The 
costume, worn by Ares on a neo-Attic puteal in Naples and by warriors in 
general in Greek works of art from the fifth century down, suggests that the 
statue represents a general. The style is that of the second half of the fifth 
century, B.c., and the statue is possibly an original of that date. 

The So-called Suppliant of the Barberini Palace.—In. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XVI, 1913, pp. 57-77 (6 figs.), F. Hauser shows that the half-reclining figure 
of a woman, fully draped, in the Barberini Palace, represents the Pythian 
priestess. Her foot originally rested against the Omphalos, and in her right 
hand she held a serpent. The figure is a copy of a fifth century original which 
once formed part of a pediment group. 

Girl Extracting a Thorn from Her Foot.—<An investigation prompted by the 
finding of the torso of a terra-cotta statuette in excavations at Heddernheim 
in 1912 has brought together a number of examples of a figurine made in the 
ceramic factory of Tiberius at Toulon, which represent a young girl, nude and 
in the attitude of the familiar ‘“Thorn extractor.”” The boy’s figure, originally 
a work in bronze of about 460 B.c., after a long period of neglect, became very 
popular in Hellenistic times, which were more congenial to its genre spirit, 
and gave rise to numerous imitations, as peasant, negro, Eros, satyr, shepherd, 
etc., and it is not improbable that the motive was transferred to a girl’s figure 
also at that time, although the traditions of its occurrence, in bronze or fresco, 
before the time of the Gallic terra-cotta are not very well authenticated. The 
incident suggests that works in themselves of small artistic value may be of 
much interest for the history of art. (K. Worucxsr, Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 
1914, pp. 17-25; 10 figs.) 

A Missing Torso of Aphrodite.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 250-252 (3 
figs.), MARGARETE BIEBER calls attention to a torso of Aphrodite, known as 
the “Venus of Cassel,” which is not at Cassel and is now known only from 
casts. The original was of the fourth century s.c. and may be considered 
a direct predecessor of the ‘“Venus de’ Medici.” 

Dionysus and Eros.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 107-117 (2 figs.), 
P. Ducati argues that the unfinished group of two figures found in 1888 near 
the Olympieum in Athens and interpreted by Koumanoudis as Dionysus and 
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Ampelus is really a copy of a Dionysus and Eros of Thymilus (cf. Pausanias, I, 
20, 2). He enumerates twelve other replicas. 

A New Fragment of the Medicean Crater.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. 7. XVI, 1913, 
pp. 33-57 (6 figs.), F. Hauser points out that a fragment of a marble relief 
representing the head and chest of a youth in chiton and helmet formerly in 
the Gréau collection and now in the possession of Count von Liechtenstein in 
Vienna, really belongs to the Medicean crater in the Uffizi Palace. It is the 
upper part of the figure restored with his head covered by a himation. The 
writer argues that the scene on the base represents the Greek chiefs before the 
Trojan war consulting the oracle at Delphi. 

The Greek Sculptures in the Museum at Cassel.—<A recent thorough exam- 
ination of the ancient marbles in the Cassel museum has been followed by a re- 
moval of modern additions and separation of parts not belonging together, with 
the result that the number of ancient works represented is much increased and 
their aesthetic effect immeasurably improved. The changes made in the case 
of the Cassel Apollo, the Lemnian Athena, the “Giustiniani’’ and “Hephaes- 
tia’”’ heads of Athena, the Polyclitan Diadumenus, Boxer, and Oil-pourer, a 
Praxitelean youthful torso and the later head of a Satyr that had been associated 
with it, and the various replicas of the Dresden Artemis, are described and 
illustrated by MARGARETE BIEBER (Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 1-32; 19 figs.). A 
brief history of the collection relates how it was founded in the seventeenth 
century with the booty brought home from Athens by Hessian soldiers who 
had been there helping the Venetians to blow up the Parthenon, and was added 
to, through purchase and excavation, by successive Landgraves, especially by 
Friedrich II, in 1777. The restorations which have now been removed, some 
of them so clever as to have deceived experts like Furtwaengler, were made 
and remade at various times, in Italy by Cavaceppi and others, at the time of 
the removal of the treasurer to Paris in 1807, and when they were brought 
back to Cassel in 1815 and 1816. 

Lysippus.—Under the title L’ Attivita artistica di Lisippo ricostruita su nuova 
base (Rome, 1914, E. Loescher & Co. 171 pp.; 31 figs.), ADA Mavici1a makes 
a study of Lysippus in an effort to determine more exactly the characteristics 
of his work. She denies that the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican is a replica of 
his famous statue, but believes that a copy of it exists in the Apoxyomenos of 
Florence. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Cretan Filler.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 78-85 (11 figs.), 
H. Turerscu shows that the Cretan filler, or pointed vase with a hole at the 
bottom, developed from a cup made from a bull’s horn. This is clear from 
early horn-shaped vases of terra-cotta from Cyprus. Horns and horn-shaped 
vessels were used in Roman times as funnels and he thinks the early Cretan 
vessels were used for the same purpose, although it is possible that they were 
used in religious rites. Attention is called to the use of the drinking horn in 
northern Europe. 

Hera Chained to Her Throne.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 59-64 (2 figs.), H. Tarerscu calls attention to a white knot from which 
tiny bands extend in the lap of the seated Hera on the Frangois vase, and 
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argues that the artist intended to represent Hera fastened to her throne by 
the devices of Hephaestus. The position of her hands can thus be explained. 

Orpheus and Aegistheus.—G. Loeschcke’s interpretation of the death of 
Orpheus shown on certain vases of the severe-fine style as due to a madness 
through which the Thracian women, surprised at a secret ceremony in the 
mountain, mistook the singer for their intended victim (see A.J.A. XVIII, p. 
218), is declared to be unwarranted by the details of the pictures in question. 
Altar and basket, the necessary furniture of a sacrifice, are lacking; and all 
the weapons used are household utensils or such as women at home could 
easily lay their hands on. ‘The fifth-century version of the myth was rather 
that Orpheus beguiled the men of Thrace to abandon their homes and women 
in following him,—hence the rage of the women and their ferocious revenge. 
Equally unwarranted is the view published by E. Robinson twenty years ago 
and now repeated by Loeschcke, that a familiar scheme of the murder of Aegis- 
theus is used for the death of Orpheus on a stamnus in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts (No. 419). The lyre and the youthful appearance of the victim do 
not make him an Orpheus, but only show that some painter ventured upon a 
characterization of Aegistheus that was unusual, but by no means inconsistent 
with the accepted facts of his life. (F. Hauser, Jb. Arch. I. XXITX, 1914; pp. 
26-32; 5 figs.) 

Theseus and Procrustes._-Two pictures of Theseus attacking a wounded 
giant with a double-headed weapon—one repeated on both sides of a scyphus 
in the Hermitage and the other on a vase in private possession at Athens— 
are closely related and should both be interpreted as the slaying of Procrustes 
with his own weapon, the hammer. Sciron, to whom this scene has sometimes 
been referred, was killed either by being thrown from the rocks or by a blow 
on the head with his own wash-basin, the basin and the tortoise being his 
special attributes. (O. Waser, Arch. Anz., 1914, cols. 32-38; 3 figs.) 

A Lecythus in St. Petersburg.—In Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 103-107 
(pl.; fig.), O. WALDHAUER publishes a white lecythus (0.375 m. high) in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg upon which Artemis is depicted feeding a swan. 
The drawing is archaic, but very fine. The writer compares it with the “Idas- 
Marpessa psycter’’ in Munich, and concludes that it is an early work of Duris. 

The Question of Burning Burial Mounds.—A brief re-statement of the 
questions raised by Hauser, Durm, Engelmann, and others, in recent dis- 
cussions of representations of tumuli and of the objects seen on top of them, 
especially on the Clazomenian sarcophagus in Leyden with the scene of the 
sacrifice of Polyxena and the Vagnonville vase, is made by F.. Prunt in Jb. 
Arch. I. XX1X, 1914, pp. 33-36. 

The Chronology of Later Greek Vases.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXII, 1913, 
pp. 525-546, P. Ducati discusses the chronology of vases of the type of the 
hydria of Meidias. These in spite of the arguments of F. Hauser, V. Macchioro, 
and G. Cultrera, he still places (see Jbid. 1911, pp. 248-266) in the last two 
decades of the fifth century B.c.; with which chronology Pellegrini, Paribeni 
Grenier and Bushor agree. The question is one of importance, he thinks, not 
only as defining exactly an epoch in Greek ceramics but as bearing on the 
whole cultural and artistic history of Athens at the close of the fifth century 
and as casting light on the archaeological strata not only of Greek but of 
Italo-Etruscan necropoleis and on the development of the ceramic art as trans- 
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planted to Italy. Ducati accepts most of the theses of Nicole but draws differ- 
ent conclusions. He agrees: (a) that the disastrous close of the Peloponne- 
sian war cannot have put an end to the activity of the potteries of Athens; 
(b) that the succession, vases of Meidias, vases of Kertsch, vases of Alex- 
andria is correct, but he thinks that the chronological and artistic interval 
between the first two is greater than that between the last two, and also that 
the vases of Kertsch should be dated back to 375 B.c., instead of 350 B.c.; 
(c) with the importance of the fact that the Delian tombs (prior to 425) show no 
connection with the vases of Meidias; (d) that the Meidias vases show the in- 
fluence of Zeuxis and Parrhasius rather than of Polygnotus. But he thinks that 
this influence was exerted almost immediately, not after the lapse of twenty or 
thirty years, or rather that both were synchronous manifestations of the same 
spirit, not as in the case of later vase painters who servilely copied the pictures 
of Polygnotus. A positive argument he finds in the fact that vases from Felsina, 
stylistically later than the vases of Meidias, must go back to 380 B.c., some time 
prior to its conquest by the Gauls. The relation of these vases to the Apulian 
vases of Ruvo (Ruvo III of Macchioro) is fully discussed, and a chronological 
division of Attic vase-painting from 480 B.c.-310 B.c. into seven periods pro- 
posed, four of twenty years each in the fifth century, and three of thirty years 
each in the fourth century. Four or five striking specimens of each class are 
named. 

Scenes of the Trojan Epic Cycle on Clazomenian Sarcophagi.—In R. Arch. 
XXIII, 1914, pp. 223-236, Cuartes Picarp discusses scenes of the Doloneia, 
the Meeting of Menelaus with Helen and the Sacrifice of Polyxena on Clazo- 
menian sarcophagi. On the Berlin sarcophagus (Joubin’s No. 21) he finds 
that Menelaus attacking Helen is restrained by Aphrodite, Odysseus is held 
back by Peitho, and the Dioscuri approach from the sides. The Sacrifice 
of Polyxena is represented on the Leyden fragment (cf. Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 58-60, pl. ITI; tbid. p. 272 and p. 274). The Doloneia is a late part 
of the Iliad, the literary sources for the Meeting of Menelaus with Helen and 
the Sacrifice of Polyxena are the Cypria and the Iliou Persis. The painters 
of the Clazomenian sarcophagi were, then, apparently inspired especially by 
the later epics. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Building Accounts of the Propylaea.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 225-230 W. Banner discusses the new fragment of the building accounts 
of the Propylaea published by Woodward (B.S.A. XVI, 1909-10, p. 199), and 
makes some suggestions as to the order of the fragments. 

The Attic Quota Lists.—A new examination of the fragments of the quota 
lists for the years 439-8 to 432-1, which revealed the remains of letters on one 
face of a fragment hitherto thought to be blank, shows that these accounts 
were al] inscribed on one and the same slab which was sawn in two in Byzan- 
tine times. The front face contained the lists of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
years, the back those of the nineteenth to twenty-first years, the left end 
those of the twenty-second year, the right end those of the twenty-third year. 
(D. Fimmen, Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 231-238.) 

The Author of the Hymns with Musical Notes at Delphi.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1913, pp. 529-532, G. Coin shows that the second hymn with musical 
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notes in honor of Apollo at Delphi was composed by an Athenian cithara 
player, Limenius, son of Thoinus. Limenius is also mentioned in inscription 
No. 47. The first line of the hymn should be restored: xai 
els Oedv, & Kal Ololvoly ’APnvaios]. The 
hymn probably dates from the year 138 B.c. Limenius was probably 
the author of the first hymn also. 

A Dedicatory Epigram of an Athenian Ephebus.—-A dedicatory inscription 
of an Athenian ephebus inscribed in Roman imperial lines, is published by 
T. Saucruc, in Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 283-288. 

Attic Inscriptions.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, cols. 37-56 
(5 figs.), J. Sunpwa.t publishes five fragmentary Attic inscriptions in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens. They are inventories. 

Attic Inflections in Inscriptions.—_In Berl. Phil. W. March 14, 1914, cols. 
349-352, H. MELTzER calls attention to various grammatical forms found in 
Attic inscriptions. 

Inscriptions on the Stelae of Pagasae.—A résumé of the inscriptions upon 
the stelae found at Pagasae by Arvanitopoullos is given by A. RErnacu in 
R. Ep., N.8., 11, 1914, pp. 126-129. 

An Epigram from Miletus.—In Hermes, XLIX, 1914, pp. 314-315, A. 
RexuM makes a new restoration of the epigram from Miletus (Milet, III, 
No. 164) beginning ce 

A Building Inscription from Mytilene.—-A Greek building inscription from 
Mytilene (J.G. XII, 2, No. 10) is restored by H. Latrermann (R. Ep., N.S., 
II, 1914, pp. 1-16) who finds it to be part of a larger inscription describing 
the erection of a templum in antis with rpéSouos and érieOddou0s, and giving 
the measurements of many details. 

Greek Inscriptions in Liverpool.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 99-108, 
H. A. Ormerop makes a new study of four Greek inscriptions long preserved 
in the museum of the Liverpoo! Royal Institution. Three of them, cut on 
a single block of marble, came from Xanthus; the fourth apparently from 
Halicarnassus. The writer is able to correct the versions of Kirchhoff (Monats- 
berichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1865, pp. 611-614) and of 
Boeckh (C.J.G. 2655). 

The Founder of Dorylaeum.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 71-76 (fig.), J. Weiss collects eight Greek inscriptions which with a 
military diploma in Latin of the year 233 a.p. bear upon the tradition that 
Dorylaeum (Eski-schehir) was founded by Acamas, the son of Theseus. 

Incised Inscriptions on Vases.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 193- 
202, P. Wouters reads the inscriptions scratched on the rim of a black-figured 
Boeotian cylix (Nicole, Cat. Vas. Mus. Nat. Ath. Suppl. No. 904) as er(r) ada 
xadé and KvA(A)oarla gui. The reading Serrada4, in place of Nicole’s 
does away with the necessity of explaining why a cylix was designated a 
@t4dn. He adds several examples of names of vases inscribed on the vases 
themselves to be added to the lists given by Rolfe, Harvard Studies, II, 1891, 
p. 89 

The Punishment of Adultery in the Gortynian Code.—The Code of Gortyna 
provides that if a free woman is taken in adultery in the house of her father, 
brothers, or husband the fine shall be 100 staters, if elsewhere 50 staters. The 
placing of the father and brothers before the husband is to be explained by the 
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fact that in Crete it was customary for a girl to be married some years before 
she left her father’s house for that of her husband. This explanation is sup- 
ported by further evidence. (S. Brasstorr, Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
203-208.) 

Bulletins of Greek Inscriptions. — Under the title Bulletin annuel d’épi- 
graphie grecque (Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 138 pp.), A. REINACH gives a summary 
of the Greek inscriptions published during the year 1913. In R. Et. Gr. 
XXVI, 1913, pp. 441-487, P. Rousset publishes a bulletin of the Greek 
inscriptions for the same period. 


COINS 


Temple Coins of Olympia.—C. T. Serrman concludes in Nomisma, IX, 
1914, pp. 1-33 (4 pl.), his classification of the temple coinage of Olympia, 
carrying the analysis from 421 B.c. to 191 B.c., or a time shortly thereafter, 
when the Eleans under compulsion joined the Achaean League, and the League 
coinage superseded that of the mint at Olympia, which accordingly went out 
of business. 

Coin Engravers at Syracuse.—A. SamBon discusses in R. Ital. Num. 
XXVII, 1914, pp. 11-44 (2 pls.; 16 figs.), the coin engravers of Syracuse during 
the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth, and will continue the sub- 
ject in a further article. 

Cretan Coins.—A group of Cretan coins from the collection of Captain J. S. 
CAMERON is described by the owner and G. F. Hitt in Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 381-388 (pl.) Most of them are from the obscurer mints of the island. 
\ few show varieties of well-known types, and a stater of Gortyna is an im- 
portant addition to the series of that mint. Its date is before 430 B.c. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Achaean Graves on Leucas.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1145-1156 (4 plans), 
W. Doerpre.p describes a second cluster of what he insists are ‘‘Achaean 
graves” on the island of “Leucas-Ithaca.” These like the former group 
are of two sorts: First, quadrilateral or circular areas serving as family grave- 
yards of the common people, and second, larger circular graves of the princes 
situated near the more stately buildings. Only the latter contained gold and 
silver remains. Seventeen new royal graves were found (making a total of 
thirty-three) and of these nine were excavated. No difference in age is 
indicated by the nature of the objects found, but the shape, size and position 
of the graves does point to such difference. In one of the very oldest graves 
a man was buried in a pithos but in the later graves only women were thus 
interred. Doerpfeld purposes to describe these fully in his book, Alt-/thaka 
and contents himself here with describing one of the older and one of the more 
recent graves. Over a hollow in the ground a pyre was erected on which 
the corpse was burned. Charred coals show that the fire was quenched 
before the wood was entirely consumed. The remains were then placed in a 
pithos (1.10 m. x 0.75 m.) and this placed horizontally above the ashes, its open 
end being closed by a stone plate. The whole was then surmounted by a 
barrow of stones covered with earth and surrounded by plates of hard lime- 
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stone in several tiers. The fact that some of the gold and bronze was inside 
and some outside of the pithos in this as in some of the women’s graves is a 
sure proof, so Doerpfeld thinks, of the burning of the corpse. Fragments of 
bronze or copper daggers and spears (the chemical analysis has not yet been 
made) were found in this and other graves. All this agrees quite fully with 
the Homeric description of the mounds of Patroclus (Iliad XXIII, 161-256), 
and Elpenor (Odyssey XII, 11-15), ropydcavro ofua, 
xuTiv eri yaiay txevay etc., and is all the more noteworthy 
since scholars had been puzzled by the lack of agreement between the mode 
of burial in the beehive tombs of Mycenae and Tiryns (under a civilization 
‘which Doerpfeld thinks was introduced from Crete) and that described in 
the Homeric poems. The more recent grave described has a burial chamber 
(1.80 m. x 2.10 m.) which contained two skeletons with knees slightly drawn up. 
Thirty-four massive semi-conical beads of gold were found near the skeleton 
of the woman. The partial burning of the corpses so as to dry or mummify 
the body may account for Homer’s use of rapx tev as a synonym for xalew and 
@axrev. The pottery in these pre-Dorian graves is monochrome with a red- 
dish-brown glaze and ornaments scratched or dented in the surface. Arrow- 
heads indicate the use of the bow. The Homeric dpyos xpiceos, 2\cxes yvaurral, 
and perhaps the xéduxes, a series of three bangle-like rings for the hair (so 
Doerpfeld thinks), were found in these graves. The remains comparable to 
those of stratum III of Sesklo and Dimini and those of Orchomenos and 
Tiryns point to pre-Dorian times, and, therefore, to the second millennium, 
B.c., for Leueas was Dorian in the first millennium. This Achaean civilization 
in some places lasted up to 1000 B.c., in others it was influenced and modified 
by pre-Achaean influences, and in still other cases it was driven out, as into 
Asia Minor where, influenced from the orient it developed into the Ionian 
civilization. Thus is explained the fact that Homer knows only a pre-Dorian 
geography, and the thesis that the earliest Greek civilization bears a mid- 
European character receives additional support in the nature of the finds. 
The Excavations at Corfu.—At the February (1914) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, the excavations at Corfu were discussed, with illus- 
trations, by W. Doerpfeld, and the Gorgon pediment by G. Loeschcke. Of 
the temple discovered in 1911 at the monastery of Saints Theodore, the reliefs 
first accidentally uncovered indicated the exact site, but the material proved 
to have been entirely removed, probably for use in ancient fortifications. 
The ground plan has, however, been in a measure recovered, through traces 
left by the foundations, and the elevation from some scanty fragments. It 
had eight carly Dorie columns at each end, with a triglyph frieze, cornices 
and roof ornaments of marble, the last replacing earlier terra-cotta members. 
The reliefs of the east pediment are entirely lost, and it is not known to whom 
the temple was dedicated. Before the east front, portions of the great altar 
of sacrifice were found, with triglyphs and metopes resting on two steps, 
and near it another offering-place,paved with polygonal masonry and connected 
with the door of the temple by a walk of the same construction. The west 
pediment combines in its three groups in relief, two distinct strata of the 
Greek world, the middle group, the Gorgon and her two sons Pegasus and 
Chrysaor flanked by two lions, being apotropaic in purpose, and belonging 
to the old realm of dark and dreaded supernatural powers; while those at 
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the two ends, quite separate from it, are of the cycle of Homeric thought 
and art. These represent, on the right, Zeus using his thunderbolts in combat 
with two giants, and on the left, a less well-understood scene in which a long- 
robed, seated figure, perhaps female, implores mercy from an attacking foe 
armed with a spear. The work illustrates the proficiency of Peloponnesian 
art in relief at the beginning of the sixth century. It is hoped that further 
details may be learned, when some yet untouched heaps of earth are examined. 

The small temple by the spring of Cardaki, in the Royal Park, which since 
its publication by Stuart and Revett in 1830 has been known for its slender 
proportions reminiscent of wood-construction and for its combination of 
Doric and Ionic elements, was in 1912 again cleared of the accumulated 
earth and vegetation and its stones put in place as far as possible. The 
eastern half has entirely disappeared, having fallen into the sea with the ground 
on which it stood, but portions of the western cella walls, the statue base, 
stylobate, columns, ete., remain, and one entire column with its capital. It 
was a Doric peripteral temple, of the early part of the fifth century, without 
frieze but with pediments which were at least intended to be filled with sculp- 
tures in relief. It was dedicated probably to Apollo or Asclepius, as a letter 
A in a fragment of the inscription indicates. Some re-used stones in the founda- 
tions perhaps belong to an earlier shrine of the Nymphs, lower down by the 
spring, which the marble temple replaced 

No prehistoric or Mycenaean remains have been found in those parts of 
the island to which its history in the classical epoch belongs, but in a tentative 
examination of the promontory at the northwest corner of the island, 
which corresponds in situation with the Phaeacian geography of Homer, 
some Mycenaean sherds were found, though no remains of houses. Off the 
coast here is an isolated rock which looks so much like a sailboat as to have 
deceived the explorers, and it is undoubtedly, as Pliny states, the rock orig- 
inally identified with the petrified vessel of the returning Phaeacians. The 
site will be further explored. (Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 46-54.) 

The Work of Doerpfeld in Greece.—'The work of Professor Doerpfeld in 
Greece formed the subject of an address by V. Stais at the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens on January 2, 1914, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of Doerpfeld’s bust. 

The Ceramicus.—At the December (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, A. Brueckner gave the history and results of the excavations 
in the Ceramicus, which had covered about two thirds of the 45,000 square 
meters expropriated by the Greek government. Here at the main gate of 
the city, where the roads from the Piraeus, Eleusis and the Academy meet, 
a burial place existed as early as the seventh century, and since it was adapted 
to successive periods of use by filling up and so raising the level, the older 
monuments and burials have been preserved to a great extent intact. (Arch. 
Anz. 1914, cols. 41-42.) 

The Eleusinian Mysteries.—Professor Foucart in his recent book on the 
kleusinian mysteries maintains that the Greek tradition of the Egyptian 
origin of the worship of Demeter is correct. In the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century B.c. colonists or exiles from Egypt established the cult of Isis and 
Osiris in Argolis and in Attica. Agreement of the Greek chronological writers 
and Egyptian inscriptions makes this date certain. The pair were known 
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as the God and the Goddess, and under this name they were worshipped at 
Eleusis until imperial Roman times; but their importance was lessened by the 
cult of Dionysus and Demeter which had the same origin. The purification 
of the mystae began at the Little Mysteries held towards the end of Anthes- 
terion in the temple of Demeter and Core in Agrae; the second purification 
took place at the kleusinium at Athens in Boedromion. After this the mystae 
remained indoors until the procession to Eleusis. In this procession the 
lepa were escorted back to Eleusis. The most important of these mysterious 
and closely guarded objects was a primitive féavoy or image of Demeter. 
At Eleusis the initiation of the first degree revealed to the initiate the passage 
of the soul through the realms of the dead to final bliss. The initiate was 
assured that when his own end came he would have the help of the two god- 
desses in this perilous journey. There was, however, a second degree in which 
the murder and resurrection of Dionysus (7. e. originally of Osiris) was revealed. 
Quite different from the ceremonies of initiation, but included in the pverjpia, 
were two sacred dramas, one representing the story of the carrying off of Core, 
and the other the sacred marriage of Zeus and Demeter. These were performed 
by the priests as part of the cult of Demeter and had existed from the begin- 
ning. By renewing annually the important acts in the life of the goddess 
they believed they were perpetuating the blessings which she had bestowed. 
The Eleusinian mysteries continued unchanged from their establishment to 
the end of paganism. They had nothing to do with orphism. (Les mystéres 
d’ Eleusis. Par Paut Foucart. Paris, 1914, A. Picard. 508 pp. 8vo. 10 fr.) 

The Greek Worship of Serapis and Isis.—In S. Bibl. Arch., XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 79-99, F. Leace shows that the legend of Osiris as told by Plutarch seems 
to contain in the tale of the fight between Horus and Set a true tradition of 
the usurpation of Perabsen and its termination. The rest of it celebrates 
the passion, death and resurrection of a supreme being ruling over all nature, 
who was on final analysis self-existent and, therefore, bi-sexual, and appeared 
in three persons as father, mother and child. This god, so far as we can 
trace his travels with any certainty, was an importation from Asia Minor, 
and his worship travelled thence to Greece, whence it was introduced by Ptol- 
emy into Alexandria to form the base of his new religion. Whether it had 
already found a domicile there by incorporation with the secular cult of 
Osiris is a question which for the present must remain open. 

The Omphalos.—In Abh. der phil.-hist. Klasse der kgl. Sdch. Gesellschaft 
der Wiss. XXIX, No. 9 (Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. 140 pp.; 9 pls.; 3 figs. M 8), 
W. H. Roscuer makes a study of the omphalos. After a discussion of its 
etymology he points out that the idea of an omphalos or central point in the 
earth is found among many peoples and is associated with the idea of a flat 
earth. Other places than Delphi were known as the omphalos, e. g., the 
Didymaeum of Miletus before its destruction by the Persians. Delphi was 
so called as early as 500 B.c. Various cults of Apollo, Asclepius, Hermes 
and the Lares Compitales were concerned with the omphalos. Representa- 
tions of it are found on many monuments including gravestones and altars. 

Magic and Religion in Early Hellenic Society.—In Arch. Rel. XVII, 1914, pp 
17-34, L. R. FARNELL points out that magic and religion must be kept apart 
in the study of the early religion of Greece, and that the study of magic does 


not reveal the evolution of this religion. 
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International Arbitration Amongst the Greeks.—In a book which he char- 
acterizes as an essay, M. N. Top treats of international arbitration as employed 
by the Greeks. He describes his “sources’’ (82 inscriptions), indicates the 
classes of disputes submitted (often, but not always, questions concerning 
disputed territory), tells how the tribunal was appointed (by spontaneous 
agreement, by the intervention of a friendly power, or by compulsion), and 
describes the procedure, the evidence accepted, and the nature of the award 
in various cases. He finds that arbitration, which was known in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, was very early employed by the Greeks, usually with 
success, though sometimes it was refused and sometimes failed to effect a 
permanent settlement. Its use became most frequent in the second century 
B.c. The book, though less exhaustive than A. Raeder’s L’ Arbitrage inter- 
national chez les Hellénes (Christiania, 1912), will be of value to readers of 
English. |Jnternational Arbitration amongst the Greeks, by Marcus NIEBUBR 
Top. London, New York, ete., 1913, Oxford University Press. viii, 196 
pp., 8vo.] 

Excavations at Vrocastro.—Under the title Excavations in Eastern Crete, 
Vrocastro (Anthropological Publications of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. I11, pp. 79-185; pls. 18-35; figs. 46-108), Epira H. Hauu 
describes her excavations on the hill of Vrocastro in 1910 and 1912. The 
houses found belong to the Iron Age, and most of the vases were geometric. 
Twenty-four tombs were opened, of which seven were chamber-tombs, twelve 
bone enclosures, and four pithos burials. 

Semitic Origin of the Word for Market-Place.—In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 
66 f., W. T. PicTerR claims that, whether the Greeks obtained their a&yop4 from 
Asia Minor or not, the word which we may presume lay at its root is certainly 
of Semitic origin, and that of a very early period. Yet that the word might have 
been borrowed thence in ancient days seems evident by the Cappadocian 
tablets bearing Semitic inscriptions in the cuneiform seript which, as Thureau- 
Dangin has shown (Rev. d’ Ass. VIII, 1911, pp. 142 ff.), date from a century 
before the beginning of the first dynasty of Babylon; probably, however, the 
Greek loan-word comes from a very much later time than that. 

The Name of the Erythraean Sea.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 349- 
362, W. H. Scuorr shows that the name Erythraean Sea, which is used by 
Greek historians from the time of Herodotus onward, does not refer to the Red 
Sea but to the Persian Gulf 


ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


Early Etruscan and Roman Houses.—In Cl. Phil. LX, 1914, pp. 113-133, 
Maracaret C. WaIrTes examines the evidence furnished by Etruscan and early 
Roman tombs and burial urns as to the methods of roofing the atriwm (see 
A.J.A. XVIII, pp. 77 f.), and concludes that the atrium Tuscanicum is not the 
oldest type, but that it was derived from earlier forms, probably between the 
First and Second Punic Wars. 

Domitian’s Theatre at Albano.—In Stwi/i Romani, 11, 1914, pp. 21-53, G. 
Luau describes the theatre of Domitian’s villa at Albano and the stucco 
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decorations of the corridor, which show a combination of the second and 
fourth Pompeian styles. There is a plan of the villa and numerous illustra- 
tions. 


SCULPTURE 


A Roman Relief in Philadelphia.—In the Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania IV, 1913, pp. 142-146 (2 figs.), Miss E. H. H(atx) describes 
briefly the fine Roman relief (Fig. 2) acquired by the Museum in 1908 (see 
A.J.A. XIV, p. 391). The back was once used for an inscription in eleven 
lines, afterwards chiseled out 


Figure 2.—Roman tN PHILADELPHIA 


A Relief Representing Gold Working.—In Ji. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 65-70 (2 figs.), MARGARETE LANG publishes the upper part of a 
Roman grave relief in the museum at Budapest. Above a portrait of the 
deceased, in a small pediment, are three men engaged in some occupation. 
She argues that this is gold working. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


A Mistake in Drawing on a Campanian Cylix.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVII, 1914, 
pp. 59-69 (4 figs.), W. Deonwna calls attention to a mistake in drawing on 
the interior of a Campanian cylix in the museum at Geneva. In front of a 
seated woman is a standing man who faces her although his body is turned the 
other way. This is probably due to negligence on the part of the artist who 
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took the model of a youth facing the spectator and changed the position of 
the head and arms in order to give it the appearance of looking in the opposite 
direction. 

Anchises and Aphrodite in a Pompeian Wall-Painting.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XVI, 1913, pp. 117-120 (2 figs.), W. Kier shows that the wall-painting in 
the Casa dei Capitelli Colorati at Pompeii supposed to represent Adonis and 
Aphrodite is intended for Anchises and Aphrodite. 

The Date of the Astragal Players of Herculaneum.—<An attempt to date the 
painting of astragal players by Alexander of Athens is made by A. REINACH 
(R. Ep., N.S., Il, 1914, pp. 117-123), who sees in it a copy made in the first 
century after Christ of a work of the end of the fifth century B.c 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Strozze Collection of Inscriptions.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 
57-63, A. Minto describes the Raccolta Lapidaria Strozze, which has been 
presented to the Royal Archaeological Museum at Florence, and publishes 
some unedited inscriptions from it. 

An Inscription from Cumae.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 186-187 A. Marurtr 
publishes a fragmentary inscription from Cumae, mentioning the double 
office of quaestor and cur(ator) pec(uniae) publ(icae) and also confirming the 
existence of praetores at Cumae. 

Curatores Viarum.—In R. Ep., N.S., Il, 1914, pp. 46-47, M. Rat and J. 
Bayer discuss the history of the curatores viarum, and give a prosopographia, 
first, of the officials known simply as curatores viarum, and, second, of the 
curatores viae Aemiliae. This is to be followed by a similar study of the cura- 
dores of the other great roads. 

The First Consul from Africa.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 32-36, J. 
Carcopino shows by the help of an inscription recently found at Constantine, 
North Africa, that the name in C.J.L. VIII, 7058 must be restored as Q. 
Aurelius Pactumeius Fronto, not with that of his brother Clemens. Fronto, 
then, was consul in 80 a.p. and the first African to attain this office. 

The Career of Rossius Vitulus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 132-139, 
R. CaGnat discusses the career of Rossius Vitulus as shown by an inscription 
found at Bulla Regia. He was decurio; flamen perpetuus; praefectus cohortis 
II Hispanorum; tribunus leg. X X X Ulpiae; tribunus leg. II. Adj. prae- 
positus genti Sonsorum, donis militaribus donatus ob expeditionem Quadorum et 
Marcomannorum, praef. alae praetoriae c. r., praepositus annonae expeditionis 
Urbicae; procurator arcae expeditionalis; procurator X X hered. Transpadanae, 
Liguriae, Aemiliae et Venetiae; procurator annonae ob expeditionem Gallicam; 
procurator X X hered. ad centana; procurator Auggg. tractus Karthaginiensis; 
and procurator Auggg. IITI publicorum Africae ad ducena. 

The Grave Inscription of Allia Potestas.—In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, 
cols. 257-272, C. Pascat discusses the long metrical inscription in honor of 
Allia Potestas found in the Via Pinciana in 1912. Jbid. cols. 329-334, A. 
GANDIGLIO attempts an interpretation of line 22 

Pagan and Christian Inscriptions.— Material on Roman inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, is published by G. 8. Graziosi and G. Gatti in B. Com. 
Rom. XL1, 1913, pp. 61-72, 75-87. 
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A Correction to C.I.L. XI, 3969.—-In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 163-164, G. Q. 
GIGLIoL! corrects the reading of C.J.L. X1, 3969, an inscription on a sarcopha- 
gus of late imperial times, which has recently come to light again at 
Leprignano. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—-In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives 4 I’ Antiquité 
romaine’ for July-December, 1913 (R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 437-477), R 
Caaenat and M. Besnier give the text of 96 inscriptions (14 in Greek and the 
rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications 


COINS 


Technique of Roman Coinage.-—In Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 447-510 
(2 pls.) G. Darrart describes and pictures a large number of imperial Roman 
coins, from which he deduces numerous conclusions concerning the method of 
coinage and the occasion of certain defects in the finished pieces. Among 
other things he is inclined to judge that the ancient dies were much more 
resistent and durable than has generally been believed. 

Coins from near the Ponte di Nona.--In B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 45-53, 
L. Cresano treats of the find of coins made near the Ponte di Nona, on the Via 
Praenestina. They consist of Greek and Roman coins of the third to the first 
century B.c., and were found in the favissae of a temple. 

Coins and Coinage in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae.--An essay on the 
coins and coinage of the Scriptores Historiae by K. Menaprer, son of the 
well-known numismatist J. Menadier, appears as a Berlin doctor’s dissertation 
and as an article in Z. Num. XXXI, pp. 1-144. A critical examination of 
the numismatic material in the Scriptores establishes the already asserted 
theory of extensive falsification in the biographies, and points to a certain 
revision of the text in the post-Constantinian period. Especially the lives by 
Trebonius Pollio, Lampridius, and Vopiscus must be assigned a date of com- 
position not earlier than the second half of the fourth century. <A long excur- 
sus, with detailed tables, on the gold coinage of the Valerian-Gallienus period 
shows the impossibility of classifying these coins by denominations: they must 
have been paid out by weight instead of by tale. 

Coinage of Commodus.—The coinage of Commodus during the reign of 
Marcus up to the year 179 a.p., when Commodus was for the fourth time 
consul and in the third year of his tribunician power, is studied by C HAROLD 
Dopp, in the attempt to settle a number of doubtful historical and numismatie 
questions. A comparative table of titles of Marcus and his son assists the 
summary. (Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 34-59; pl.; fig.) 

Constantinian Coinage.—-A convenient summary and comparison of the 
views of Messrs. Maurice and Dattari on the relative values of Roman coins 
of the era of Constantine is given by Percy H. Wess in a notice of the third 
volume of M. Maurice’s Numismatique Constantinienne. (Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 428-438.) : 

Late Roman Coins.—<An analysis of several hoards of coins of the post- 
Constantinian era gives Lorenzina Cresano (R. Ital. Num. X XVI, 1913, pp. 
511-551; 2 pls.) occasion to present a somewhat detailed picture of the copper 
coinage current in Italy in the latest days of the Roman empire, and under 
the Ostrogothic kings 
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Find of Third Century Coins.—A group of 107 coins ranging in date from 
Gallienus to Carausius (253-293 a.p.) has recently been transferred to the 
Dorset County Museum, Dorchester (England). They formed part of a 
hoard discovered at Puncknoll (Dorset) at least sixty years ago, and are now 
for the first time briefly described by HENRY Symonps. (Num. Chron. 1914, 
pp. 92-95.) 

Unique Coin of Bonosus.—Two coins of the tyrant Bonosus exist in the 
Paris collection, but are worked over; a third, and genuine, Antoninianus, 
recently in the possession of G. Mazzini, of Leghorn, but unfortunately lost 
in a railway train, is described by Fr. GNeccut. R. Ital. Num. XXVUL, 
1914, pp. 45-50.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The History of Excavation in Etruria.—In Alene e Roma, XV1, 1913, cols. 
277-305, P. Ducati sketches the history of excavation in Etruria from the 
beginning, to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Names in Etruscan and in the Languages of Asia Minor.—In Sitzb. Miin. 
Akad. 1914, ii (39 pp.), Gustav Hersia briefly reviews the progress of 
Etruscan studies, gives lists of agreements between Etruscan names and names 
found in Asia Minor, and adds comments. He concludes that the key to the 
Etruscan riddle lies in the East. 

Roman Roads in Southern Etruria.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XX XIII, 1913, 
pp. 169-244, D. Anz1anr describes the three great Roman roads in southern 
Etruria, the Aurelia, Cassia, and Clodia, with their branches, and verifies or 
corrects the testimony of the Antoninine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table. 
He concludes that some of these roads were originally Etruscan; and that the 
Clodia with its connections was the first system to be developed in this dis- 
trict by the Romans, at the beginning of the fourth century B.c., while the 
Aurelia was constructed last, in the early part of the second century. 

Oval Temples at Paestum.—The suggestion is made by H. Turerscu (Arch. 
Anz. 1913, cols. 428-431) that the curved walls which have been found in 
front of the basilica and the temple of Poseidon at Paestum when the ground 
there was cleared, are the ends of oval temples, dating probably from the 
foundation of the city in the seventh century, the rest of which was covered up 
when the present rectangular structures were built in the second half of the 


sixth century. The founders of the colony, men from Troezen, belonged to 
the same general Achaean region of middle Greece in which other elliptical 
buildings are known,—Olympia, Delphi, Thermon, Orchomenos. This rela- 


tion to an older building of peculiar form may account for the unusual features 
of the plan of the basilica. 

Excavations along the Appian Way.—The results of recent work on the 
Tomb of Caecilia Metella, and other monuments along the Appian Way, are 
set. forth in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 3-21 (6 pls. 10 figs.); by A. Munoz. 
The paper deals especially with the corridors leading into the tomb, and also 
with the castle of the Caetani, a part of which has now become an Antiquarium 
for sculptures and other objects discovered along the line of the Appia. The 
nymphaeum of the villa of the Quintilii, at the fifth mile, is also described and 
illustrated. 
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Castra Praetoria.—The question of the orientation of the Praetorian Camp 
is settled by U. ANronreLLI in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 31-47 (2 pls.; 4 
figs.) in favor of a front towards the south, so that the Porta Praetoria was 
just beyond the Wall of Aurelian. 

The Ager Apollinis Argentei.—The Ager Apollinis Argentei, on the Via 
Triumphalis, is discussed by G. 8. Graziosi in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 
54-57. 

The Site of the Palace of Tetricus at Rome.—In R. Et. Anc. XVII, 1914, 
pp. 213-214, L. Homo argues that the palace of the emperor Tetricus at 
Rome was situated between the church of SS. Quattro Coronati and the Via di 
S. Stephano Rotondo on the present Via dei SS. Quattro Coronati. 

A Guide to Ostia.—Shortly before his death DANTE VaG.uieR! published a 
guide to Ostia. In it he traces the history of Ostia in antiquity and in mediae- 
val and modern times, the journey from Rome to Ostia, the history of the 
excavations, and then describes the ancient remains which have been un- 
covered, and the antiquities preserved in the Antiquario. [DANTE VaGLIERI, 
Ostia, Cenni storici e guida. Rome, 1914, Loescher & Co. 150 pp.; 5 plans; 
25 figs. 4 1.] 

African Sailors at Ostia.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 236-244, E. Mr- 
CHON shows that the two scholae with mosaics depicting boats and fishes 
excavated at Ostia in 1912 have to do with African boatmen. The inscription 
on one (naviculari{i| Misuenses hic) shows that it was the house of the boatmen 
of Misua, the modern Sidi-Daoud, on the east side of the Gulf of Carthage. 
Below the legend are two ships with sails set approaching each other. The 
inscription of the other schola is to be restored naviculari{i] Mul[s]lu[bitja[ni] 
(or Mu[s|lu[vitja[ni|) hic, i.e., the boatmen from Muslubium in Mauretania. 
The sailors from these towns were engaged in carrying grain to Rome. 

The Roman Army in Africa.—The second part of Professor CaGnat’s work 
on the Roman army in Africa (see A.J.A. XVII, p. 300) treats of the army in 
Numidia with the camps at Tebessa and Lambesis; the army in Mauretania 
Caesariana and in Mauretania Tingitana; the Tripolitan and African frontiers 
with their fortifications and military posts, the castellum, the burgus and the 
turris; and finally describes the military occupation of Africa after the time of 
Diocletian. 'L’armée romaine d’ Afrique et Voccupation militaire de l Afrique 
sous les empereurs. Par Ren& Caanat. Deuxiéme partie, pp. 427-803 (14 
pls.; 36 figs.; map). Paris, 1913, E. Leroux.] 

The Archaeological Museum at Caglieri.—In Museumskunde, X, 1914, pp. 
14-23, A. TARAMELLY describes the archaeological museum at Caglieri, Sar- 
dinia, and gives some account of the origin of the objects on exhibition. This 
museum cannot be neglected by any one interested in the early history of the 
island. 

The Bronze Figure from the Janiculum.-—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
105-109 (2 figs.), G. Darrier reports that the bronze figure found in the 
Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum in 1909 has been cleaned, and is now seen 
to represent a male figure. ‘The identity of the divinity has not yet been 
established. 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 54-56, L. 
CANTARELLI shows that Cossus Cornelius Lentulus, victor over the Gaetulians, 
was not proconsul in 5-6 a.p., as has been assumed, but a legatus extraor- 
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dinarius sent by Augustus to finish the war, which had continued for more 
than three years in spite of nominal victories. 

The Mechanics of the Ancient Balance.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 1-36 (14 figs.), E. Noworny discusses the mechanics of the 
ancient balance. 

Pre-Roman Bronze Rings.—In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 281-284 G. Parron1 
publishes two pre-Roman bronze rings from St. Vincent and a bronze ring and 
four bracelets from Cuvio. 

Drawings of Roman Antiquities.—A few drawings selected from the Roman 
sketchbook of Giovantonio Dosio (1560-69) at Berlin, are published by G. 
Deun in Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 396-403 (7 figs.). They are: 
(1) Part of the volta dorata of the Golden House of Nero, adding or confirm- 
ing certain details. (2) Parts of the stucco ceiling decoration of the apodyter- 
ion of Hadrian’s villa—not wholly accurate, as a comparison with Piranesi 
and the extant remains indicates. (3) The late Roman relief of a sick man on 
his bed attended by Serapis with Cerberus, of which several other drawings 
are known, and a part of the original, now in Budapest. (4) The seated 
figure of Roma from a relief in the Villa Albani, lacking the wrongly adapted 
head. (5) The puteal of the Louvre, in a more complete condition than the 
present. 

Illustrations of Virgil’s -Eclogues.—Reflections of a much more ancient art 
are seen in the carved ivory mounting of a painted parchment fan, made in 
France in Carolingian times and now in the Carraud Museum at Florence. 
The designs, which include a picture of Virgil reading to a circle of listeners 
as well as scenes from the first, third, and tenth eclogues, may be traced to a 
manuscript of the fifth century A.p., and are of a style derived from Hellenistic 
originals. A similar ultimate origin may be assumed for a representation in 
relief of Adam and Eve in a Paradise enlivened by satyrs, centaurs and sirens, 
which is on the back of a consular diptych in the Louvre. (A. GoLpscHMIDT, 
Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 477-478.) 

Manuscript Tradition of the Historia Augusta.—The six correctors of the 
Palatine Ms. of the Historia Augusta are distinguished, and the (relatively 
slight) value of the other Mss. and the editio princeps is weighed and discussed 
by Susan H. Battovu in a monograph, The Manuscript Tradition of the Historia 
Augusta. Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, Teubner. 89 pp.;3 pls. 8vo. 3.60 Mk. 

The Wolves of Milan.—In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 237-249, S. Rernacw# 
discusses the tale told by Claudian (De Bello Getico, XX VI, 227 ff.), that near 
Milan two wolves were slain, from whose bodies two still living human hands 
projected. He finds in it a reference to an invasion of Rhaetia by the Goths 
in 401 a.p. 


SPAIN 


The Weapons of the Iberians.—In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, pp. 205-294 
(12 pls.; 60 figs.), H. Sanpars presents an elaborate study of the weapons of 
the Iberians. The swords were of four kinds, the antennae sword, the short, 
straight sword, the curved sword, and the La Téne sword. The curved sword 
(espada falcata), which they got from the Greeks, was the principal weapon 
of the Iberians from the middle of the fourth to the end of the first century 
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B.C The length of the biade was usually from 44 to 48 em., although 
specimens have been found aslong as 52 em.; and as short as 35cm. The dagger 
also formed part of a soldier’s equipment. The spear, the javelin and the 
soliferreum were other offensive weapons. The spear had an iron butt, and the 
head was usually long and slender. The soliferreum or saunion was a long 
shaft of wrought iron thickened in the middle and gradually tapering at both 
ends. One end had a point, and the other an elongated lance head which was 
usually barbed. This weapon varied in length from 1.60 m. to 2m. The 
Iberian helmet was of the type known as “Etruscan.” It was a cap covering 
the top of the head and had cheek-pieces attached. Caps of leather and 
sinew are known from the literature. Two types of shield were used, a long 
oblong type and a small circular type, the latter being more common. The 
Iberians also used the cuirass. A sickle-shaped implement, a two-pronged 
fork, the trident, the bow and the sling are known to have been in use, but no 
specimen has survived. The writer also calls attention to the bits and horse- 
shoes found in Spain, and to the war trumpet known from coins. 

Iberian Pottery.—In Memnon, VII, 1914, pp. 166-181 (map; 5 pls.), P. B. 
Gimpera divides Iberian pottery into four geographical groups. 1. The 
Southeastern group remarkable for the variety and richness of its decoration. 
Concentric circles, wavy lines and various geometric patterns are found, but 
more common are plant and animal motives. 2. The Andalusian group which 
also employed concentric circles and wavy lines, but in addition decoration in 
zones in dark colors on a red clay. Many Carthaginian vases were found with 
the vases of this group; and some of Carthaginian shape with Iberian decora- 
tion. 3. The Aragon group has developed geometric designs, all kinds of 
spirals especially in bands, conventionalized plants, and rows of birds and 
animals. Typical of this group are cylindrical-shaped vases. 4. The Cas- 
tilian group has all sorts of geometric patterns, concentric circles, wavy lines, 
and animals, especially birds, fowl, rabbits and swans. The writer denies 
the Mycenaean origin of the decoration because of the lateness of the date. 
Iberian pottery is a domestic product which does not antedate the fifth century 
B.c. It shows some Greek influence, but not at the beginning, and little or 
no Carthaginian influence. It developed first in the southeastern part of the 
peninsula, and later elsewhere; but each group has its own local peculiarities. 

Spurious Iberian Antiquities.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 68-77 
(7 figs.), H. Sanpars calls attention to forged Iberian antiquities frequently 
offered for sale in Spain. These consist of vases, often accompained by 
“Phoenician” inscriptions, made at a pottery near Totana, bronze statuettes, 
and especially weapons. The weapons are often well made, but could never 
have been put to practical use, and the fact that they are forgeries is easily 
established by one familiar with the swords of the Iberians 

Pre-Roman Inhabitants of Merida.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 127-131 
(2 figs.), P. Parts points out that the site of Merida was inhabited long before 
the founding of the Roman colony (Colonia Augusta Emerita) in 25 B.c. 
Stone implements and six female idols of bone prove that there was a settle- 
ment at Merida in prehistoric times; and a fragmentary stone lion indicates 
an Iberian occupation at a later date. 

Antiquities at Uclés.—Under the title Uclés. Excavaciones efectuadas en 
distintas épocas y noticia de algunas antigtiedades. Secunda parte. (Cadiz, 
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1913, Alvarez. 197 pp.; 59 figs.), P. Q. Arauri publishes an account of the 
excavations carried on and the antiquities found at Uclés, province of Cuenca. 
These include prehistoric remains, and Roman and Visigothic antiquities of 
various sorts. 

Roman Remains at Coruna del Conde.—In Boletin de la Sociadad Espa- 
giola de Excursiones, XX1, 1913, pp. 222-244, VincenTE HINOJAL gives an ac- 
count of the antiquities found at Clunia Colonia, the modern Coruifia del Conde 
(Burgos)—statues, inscriptions, coins, gems, and metal objects, as well as 
Roman roads, and describes the present condition of the ruins. 

The Coins of Gades.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espagiiola de Excursiones, 
XXI1, 1913, pp. 289-321 (10 pls.; 4 figs.), A. Vives y EscupEro discusses the 
ancient coinage of Gades. The earliest coins were issued by the Carthaginians 
at the end of the third century B.c. These were followed by a second Punic 
series extending down to the last third of the first century B.c., when they 
were succeeded by a Punic-Roman series. The author describes and illus- 
trates 105 different coins. 


FRANCE 


Roman Paris.—-In FR. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 112-113, Seymour pr Ricc1 
describes the labours of Mr. Théodore Vacquer in investigating ancient Paris. 
His notes are utilized in a book on Paris romain, by M. de Pachtére. 

Fibulae of Alesia and Bibracte.—In Opuscula archaeologica Oscari Montelio 
dicata (1913), Mr. Algren discusses the fibulae from Alesia and Bibracte. Those 
found in the trenches at Alesia are of the year 52 B.c. The Gallic fibulae here 
are of La Téne II when they are iron, of La Téne III when bronze. At Bibracte 
50-5 s.c.), the fibulae offer the same types, with others more advanced; those 
of iron are here La Téne III. In a tomb of Sierre (Valais), which dates from 
the reign of Tiberius, five fibulae were found, three of which affect the type with 
median disk which is wanting at Alesia, but appears at Mont Beuvray, and 
becomes very common in the Gallo-Roman period. (S.R., R. Arch. XXIII, 
1914, p. 114. 

Gallo-Roman Baker’s Ovens.—-In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, 353-358 (3 figs.), 
f&. Espf£ranpiev describes three baker’s ovens discovered at Alesia. The 
oven consisted of a flat stone bottom over which was a vault. Below the oven 
was the fire, the flame of which passed up behind the oven, into it, and out 
probably by a flue near the door. The description of one of the ovens, which 
was unearthed by the writer, is especially detailed. Its date is probably not 
earlier than the third century a.p. Jbid. XXIII, 1914, pp. 287-297 (3 figs.), 
the same writer maintains his interpretation of the monuments in question as 
ovens against the objections of J. Toutain (R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 221 
ff.). Ibid. pp. 280-287, J. Tourary, S. R(ermacn), and FE. Espéranpiev 
express themselves concerning some personal controversies in connection with 
Alesia. (See also, on the ovens, Bulletin des fouilles d’ Alise 1, 1914, pp. 55 f.) 

Plaques with Negroes’ Heads at Alise.—In Pro Alesia, Fasc. 3 (19 pp.), 
A. Reracu argues that the two tufa plaques, each with a life-size negro’s 
head, found in the forum of Alesia, once belonged to the temple of Heracles; 
that they had to do with the story of his adventure with Busiris, and at the 
same time commemorated the Gallic custom of suspending the severed heads 


of conquered eneinies. 
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The Peyro Léouado and the Prehistoric Remains of Busca.—In L’ Homme 
préhistorique, 11, 1914, pp. 1-7, L. Mazéret describes the menhir in the com- 
mune of Mansencomme (Gers) known as the Peyro léouado, and prehistoric 
remains found on the plain of Busca. The district was first inhabited in 
quarternary times, and various antiquities representing the different periods 
down to Roman times have been found. 

Cist Graves in Ile d’Yeu.—In L’ Homme préhistorique, I, 1914, pp. 97-121 
(11 figs.), M Bavupin describes in detail the neolithic cist graves at Cointerre, 
Barbe, Tremeria du Parc, and Keroura in the Ile d’Yeu (Vendée). 

The So-called ‘‘Arénes” of Tintignac.—In R. Ft. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 434- 
436 (3 figs.), J. PLanrapis discusses briefly the Gallo~-Roman remains near 
Tintignac locally known as “‘Les Arénes.’”’ The evidence does not permit a 
satisfactory explanation of the site. 

The Census in Gaul.—-In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. UXXIII, 1913, pp. 249-300, A. 
H&RON DE VILLEFOSSE points out that an inscription recently found at Ostia 
(Not. Scav. 1913, p. 15) in which a man whose name is lost was appointed 
procurator ad census accipiendos trium civiltatium] Ambianorum, Murri- 
norum, Atreba[tium] proves that the genuineness of C.J.L. XIII, 2924, has 
been unjustly suspected. He also discusses the provincial censors of Gaul, 
the district censors, their assistants and the bursars who had charge of the 
financiai duties of the office. 

Omphale on a Phiale from Bernay.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 368-374 
(2 figs.), A. H&ron DE VILLEFOsSE Calls attention to a lamp at Carthage which 
has upon it the same design as 1s found on a phiale belonging to the silver 
treasure of Bernay now in the National Museum. A young woman partly 
draped is reclining on a lion’s skin. About her are three cupids, a club and a 
cup. On the lamp are four letters of an inscription HALE showing that the 
figure was intended for Omphale. 

The Hermaphrodite of Ruscino.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 390-392 
2 figs.), S. Remvacu briefly discusses a bronze statuette of Hermaphrodite 
found in excavations carried on at Castel-Roussillon from 1909 to 1913. It 
represents Hermaphrodite attaching the fascia pectoralis or strophium over the 
breasts. It is an addition to the number of figures of Hermaphrodite in atti- 
tudes peculiar to Aphrodite. 

The French Law for Historical Monuments.—In 2. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 
126-133, the thirty-nine articles of the Loi sur les Monuments Historiques are 


given in full. 
BELGIUM 


The Vase of Bois et Borsu.—In B. Mus. Bruz. XIII, 1914, pp. 1-4 (2 figs.), 
J. De Mor describes a bronze vase found at Borsu in the commune of Bois et 
Borsu in 1867 and acquired by the museum at Brussels in 1912. It is a low 
vase with figures in high relief connected with its four handles. These are 
four cupids with drapery floating from their shoulders, two gathering grapes in 
a basket, and two others moving off, with a stick supporting a bag of grapes 
on their shoulders. The decoration is Alexandrian in style. The vase was 


originally silvered. 
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GERMANY 


The Gans Collection of Antiquities.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1913-14, 
cols. 65-130 (46 figs.), Drs. ZAHN and G6rze describe the more important 
objects in the Gans collection of antiquities recently presented to the Anti- 
quarium in Berlin. There are two Mycenaean gold rings. Upon the seal of 
one a lioness and cub are running at full speed, while above them is an arrow 
(Fig. 3); on the other, which once belonged to Heinrich Schliemann, a man and 


Figure 3.—MyYcENAEAN 
RinG IN BERLIN 


Figure Disk BERLIN 


a woman are engaged in a cult dance before a shrine from which a tree is grow- 
ing. This ring seems too small even for a child. There are fine specimens of 
granular gold work; gold earrings of the best period of Greek art, in the shape 
of Erotes, birds, vases, etc.; a gold disk (Fig. 4) which served as a clasp for a 
necklace; many necklaces of different patterns; several armbands including 
one with portraits of Caracalla and Plautilla; a Syrian armband and a bell, 
both of gold, with Greek inscriptions;a circular gold breast ornament (éyxé6Amvov) 
in two parts, of fourth century date, having in the middle of one part an Annun- 
ciation, and in the middle of the other the Marriage of Cana; an elaborate 
gold collar consisting of eleven plates fastened together, and with pearl pend- 
ants. The whole is richly adorned with inlaid stones, chiefly rock crystal, 
amethyst and aquamarine. The collection also contains many specimens of 
glass, some vases, and various mediaeval antiquities. 

The Sculptured Column of Mayence.—In FR. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 321-332 
(5 figs.), Mrs. Evucinre Strona discusses ‘The Storied Column of Mayence’ 
(see A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 565). The Pax of Oxé and Reinach she interprets 
as Tellus or Terra Mater, and Oxé’s Libera as Pax. So the figures of the front 
face are Juno, Nero, Pax, Tellus, Victoria, then the inscription, and Jupiter. 
Ibid. pp. 333-334, S. Remnacn maintains against Mrs. Strong that the group 
on the base of the column represents Mercury and Rosmerta, the latter being 
the Gallic equivalent of Maia. 

The So-called Palace at Tréves.—At the March (1914) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society E. Kriiger gave his reasons for believing that the so- 
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called “palace,’”’ the largest, best situated, and most beautiful of the buildings 
remaining from the Roman occupation of Tréves, was built, not as a palace 
and during the residence of the Roman emperor here in the third century, but 
as baths, and in the time of Constantine, although it is not certain that it was 
ever completed as planned or ever used as baths. As to the date, an unused 
coin found directly on the foundations is of the years 313-317, and the founda- 
tions themselves contain re-used stones from late grave monuments, as do 
those of the camp at Neumagen on the Moselle, which was built by Constan- 
tine. An important alteration was made, still in Roman times, by which the 
peristyle of the palaestra was nearly doubled in size, at the expense of the colon- 
nade of the frigidarium, and a small peristyle was added, possibly for a bath. 
The building in its orginal form occupies a definite place in the development 
of Roman baths, from those in Africa (Cherchel, Lambaesis, etc.) to the Baths 
of Santa Barbara at Tréves. It belongs to this provincial series in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, but is like the imperial baths at Rome in size; and of these 
latter the only ones which resemble the provincial in having only one palaestra 
instead of two, closely connected with the frigidarium, are the Baths of Con- 
stantine. Messrs, Loeschcke, Dragendorff and Wiegand discussed the ques- 
tions, whether the building was originally intended for baths or a palace, and 
whether the alteration made it into a palace. (Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 54-57.) 

A Reconstruction of the Roman Moselle Bridge.—In Rém.-Germ. Kb. II, 
1914, pp. 14f., F. L. Sanrer attempts a reconstruction of the Roman Moselle 
bridge at Tréves 

Prehistoric Rings.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1144-1145 (fig.), H. Busse 
describes spiral rings and a necklace of twisted bronze wire from prehistoric 
graves near Diensdorf-Radlow (Beeskow-Storkow) resembling those of gold 
wire from Hegermiihle near Eberswalde and dating back to the fifth or 
sixth bronze period of Montelius. 

The Worship of Serapis at Cologne.—In Berl. Phil. W. February 21, 1914, 
cols. 253-255, A. Satac points out that two inscriptions one published in 
C.I.L. X111, 8246, and the other a dedication J(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) et 
Serapi et Genio loci found in 1899, prove the existence of a cult of Serapis at 
Cologne in the second half of the second century a.p. 

The Via Aurelia east of Aix.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 71-74 (map; 
fig.), M. Cierc establishes by the help of mile stones the course of the Via 
Aurelia east of Aix-la-Chapelle. About 6 km. from the town the ancient road 
ascends to the higher ground and then continues almost in a straight line, 
whereas the modern road follows the valley. 

A Roman Glass Cup.—A Roman glass cup now in the museum of Darmstadt 
is discussed by E. ANruEs (Rém.- Germ. Kb. VIL, 1914, pp. 12f.) The rather 
unusual decorations consist of the figures of two girls and two dancing youths, 


all carrying the thyrsus while the girls are playing musical instruments. 
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Palaeoliths at Kassa.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 1-12 (2 figs.) M. Roska describes eleven palaeolithic implements in the 
museum at Kassa. They were found at a place called Ravaszlyuktet6, com- 
mune of Korlath, and belong to the upper Chellean period. 
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A Bronze Hydria.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 17-44 (17 figs.) B. Pésta publishes a fine bronze hydria found in the bed 
of a brook in the commune of Bene, Lower Hungary. It is of Greek work- 
manship and dates from the sixth century B.c. 

The Roman Limes in the Meszes Mountains.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Nemzeti Miizeum, V, 1914, pp. 95-108 (map; 9 figs.), A. Bupay publishes 
additional notes on the section of the Roman lines between Kissebes and 
Eszakhegy in the Meszes mountains of Transylvania. 

A Roman House.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 45-66 (12 figs.), A. Bupay reports upon the remains of a Roman house 
at Csdki-Gorb6é. Part of it has been known since 1878, and part of it was 
excavated last year. The separate finds were few and of little importance. 


RUSSIA 


A Painted Glass Vase from Kertch.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 376- 
387 (pl.; 3 figs.), E. Micon describes a painted glass vase from the end of 
the first century B.c. found in 1910 at Kertch (ef. Bulletin de la Commission 
archéologique de Saint-Pétersbourg, livr. 47, pp. 42-72). It is a small-necked 
amphora, 20 cm. high, of blue-green glass with the body completely covered 
with painted decoration. This consists of olives and vines and two birds 
with red and yellow plumage. The writer calls attention to other painted 
glass vases, especially one at Turin (reproduced in colors), in which the deco- 
ration consists of partridges, fruit and leaves. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Palaeolithic Implements in the Test Valley.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 
1913, pp. 46-51 (3 figs.), W. Dae reports that he has been forced to modify 
his opinion of the gravels of the Test valley by finding palaeolithic imple- 
ments ten miles above Dunbridge. Observations by R. Smith and W. 
Whitaker are added. 

A Late Celtic Vase.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 189-192 (2 figs.), 
G. 8. Crawrorp publishes a late Celtic two-handled vase discovered in a cist 
tomb at Sheepwash, Isle of Wight, in 1898. Jbid. pp. 192-193, R. Smita 
points out that the vase dates from the Early [ron Age, but that the cist tomb 
was prepared for a much earlier burial 

Samian Vessels as a Means of Dating Roman Sites.—-In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 295-314 (4 pls.), J. P. Busne-Fox points out that Samian 
vessels which by their shapes or inscriptions can be attributed to the factory 
at La Graufesenque in southern Gaul are earlier than the end of the reign 
of Trajan; and that where those of the shape of Dragendorff’s No. 29 (Bonn. 
Jb. Nos. 96 and 97) occur in quantity the date is early in the reign of Domitian 
On the basis of this he is able to prove a probable occupation by Agricola 
of Carlisle, Corbridge, Cappuck, Newstead, Camelon and Inchtuthil. Nether 
Denton and South Shields were occupied late in the reign of Domitian or in 
that of Trajan; and Chesters (on the west bank of the North Tyne) before the 
reign of Hadrian. 
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AFRICA 


The Lamps of Colonia Thuburnica.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIII, 1913 
pp. 141-168 (8 figs.), L. Carron discusses the native lamps of Thuburnic 
(Colonia Thuburnica). They are similar to Roman lamps of the same date 
but heavier, and the designs upon them throw an interesting side-light on 
Libyan art. 

A Carthaginian Embalming Compound.—In L’Homme préhistorique, I, 
1913, pp. 383-390, L. Reurrer publishes a chemical analysis of a resinous 
mass in which the body of a Carthaginian priest had been embalmed. He 
found it to be a mixture of sandarac, Syrian resin (Liban Schami), Chian 
turpentine and storax. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Paintings and Inscriptions.—In Byzantina Chronica, XV, 1908, 
pp. 444-450, D. Cuaviaras describes Byzantine paintings discovered by him 
in the cave of Asketarion on the Cnidian peninsula. In the centre is the 
Virgin enthroned and holding the infant Christ. To the right stands Gabriel 
and to the left Michael. To the right of Gabriel is Saint Polyeuctus and to 
the left of Michael Saint Demetrius. Inscriptions accompany the figures. 
The paintings datefrom the ninth or tenth century. He also publishes an 
inscription from Cnidos which probably came from the entrance to a church 
and dates from the sixth century a.v. Jbid. XVII, 1910, pp. 420-437 (6 
figs.), the same writer publishes eight Christian inscriptions from the island 
of Syme, and discusses the seal of Cyril IV, patriarch of Constantinople. 

Byzantine Substructures in Constantinople.—Observations supplementary 
to Strzygowski’s Die byzantinische Wasserbehdlter Konstantinopels, 1893, 
for some of which the recent conflagrations of large parts of the city have 
given opportunity, are published by K. Wuizincer (Jb. Arch. J, XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 370-395; 2 pls.; 20 figs.). Many of these large underground rooms 
and columned halls have been used as water reservoirs, some probably having 
been built for the purpose and others adapted to it. These are lined witha 
very strong hydraulic cement, which is rounded off at the corners and pro- 
jecting angles. The roofs are vaulted in various ways. A six-columned hall 
under the military hospital at Giil khaneh, not originally a cistern, dates from 
the end of the fifth century, and may have formed part of the establishment 
of Marina, the daughter of the emperor Arcadius. Another, with 24 irregular 
columns and an area of some 270 square metres, is late Byzantine, dating from 
about 1300. This is under a newly-built theological school near the Fethiye 
jami. A complex of subterranean buildings behind the site of the main Post 
Office, now partly occupied as a rag magazine, has also been used as a prison. 
There are double vaults overhead, with pipes of some kind in the space be- 
tween the two roofs. With its yet unexplored extensions, it probably formed 
the substructures of a palace, and was built in the tenth century, partly with 
materials dating from the seventh. Another cistern, which is in the public 
park recently made on Seraglio Point, has been repaired and kept as a show 
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place. The collection and systematic study of masons’ marks and brick 
stamps would greatly aid the interpretation of all such buildings. 

The Treasure of Poltava.—On June 24, 1912, two boys while tending their 
herds about twelve versts from Poltava discovered a treasure buried in the 
seventh century a.D. (see A.J.A. XVII, p. 461). In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LUX XIII, 
1913, pp. 225-248 (8 figs.), Count ALEx1s Bosrinskoy describes the various 
pieces under fifty-six headings. They are mostly of gold and silver. Bishop 
Paternus, whose name appears on a large silver plate, is twice mentioned 
in the Byzantine chronicles in the years 519 and 520. He was located at 
Tomi in the Black Sea in the reign of Anastasius I (491-508). The writer 
suggests that the treasure was carried off from Tomi. 

Seljuk Monuments of Konia.—In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 155-161, 
E. Hf&sBRaARD reports upon the monuments of the Seljuk Turks which still 
remain, in a more or less ruined condition, at Konia, Asia Minor. They date 
chiefly from the thirteenth century as inscriptions prove and are important 
for the history of Mussulman art. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts.—Under the title Arehitecture and the 
Allied Arts, Professor Brooks, of Indiana University, has written a book 
which is not a history of art, but ‘‘a syllabus of artistic tendencies, illustrated 
by well-known and famous works of art.’’ His purpose is to make mediaeval 
art accessible and serviceable to students of mediaeval history and to trace 
the development of Gothic art from Romanesque and Roman art. Archi- 
tecture is regarded as the chief of the arts, to which sculpture and painting 
are auxiliary. ‘Technical subjects are treated with little or no technical 
phraseology. The book contains many illuminating observations. The 
illustrations are nearly all good (the plan of the Parthenon is utterly wrong), 
but inconveniently arranged. The historical setting of the great French 
Gothic buildings is sympathetically set forth. That is, on the whole, the kernel 
of the book, though other matters are not neglected. [ALFRED M. Brooks, 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
Gothic. Indianapolis, 1914, the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 258 pp.; 159 
figs., chiefly full-page half tones. Svo.] 

Technical Terms for Incrustation and Mosaic.— Alberti’s crustationes 
inductae are simply various methods of stucco decoration and have nothing 
to do with incrustation or mosaic in the modern sense. His crustationes 
adactae are divided into crustatio contabulata, which is our marble incrustation; 
crustatio sectilis (opus sectile), where the pattern is drawn on the stone, the 
figures cut out, and the design set into a differently colored background; 
and crusiatio vitrea (tessellulata) which is mosaic proper. Another technique 
is called opus tesselatum by Ciampini, and means either the inlaying of pieces 
of various geometrical forms on a white ground, or a process like that known 
as Cosmatesque work. It is the first of these two varieties of opus tesselatum 
which is called by Italian writers lavoro di commesso. (A. Benne, Mh, f. 
Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 55-60.) 

The Crozier in Heraldry and Ornament.—E. Beck contributes to Burl. 
Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 335-340, an interesting compilation of details regarding 
the use of ecclesiastical staves in the Middle Ages, showing the distinctions 
of tau, bourdon, and ferula, the evolution of the crozier, and the extensions 
and limitations of its use. 
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“Credo” Tapestries.—D. T. B. Woop publishes two articles on “Credo” 
tapestries in Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 247-254, 309-316. He finds that 
they may be grouped in five classes, viz.: (1) Large panels with three or four 
clauses of the Creed, each clause illustrated by a scene, with an apostle and 
prophet below (example in Boston Museum); (2) similar panels with scenes 
less regularly arranged and including allegorical figures; (3) single panels 
illustrating one clause with appropriate scenes, including many allegorical 
figures and subjects and a pair of apostles and prophets; (4) a single square 
panel with fifteen scenes illustrating the whole Credo (only known example 
in Mr. Morgan’s collection); (5) single figures of apostles and prophets. The 
articles give a detailed description of all the existing examples of ‘‘Credo’”’ 
tapestries. 

The Queen of Sheba and the Wood of the Cross.—In R. Arch. XXIII, 
1914, pp. 1-31 (13 figs.), Jeanne Lucren Herr discusses the representations 
of the legend of the Queen of Sheba kneeling before the wood of the cross at 
the time of her visit to Solomon. The cortége of the queen is represented 
in two panels attributed by Berenson to Sano di Pietro, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum (formerly in the Palmieri-Nuti collection, see B. Metr. Mus. 
IX, 1914, pp. 128 f.). The legend, the identification of the Queen of Sheba 
with the Sibyl (of Tibur), and the episode of Maximilla are discussed. 


ITALY 


Christian Monuments in Tarentum.—In Byzantina Chronika, XVIII, 1911, 
pp. 390-398, V. Faco describes and gives the history of the church of St. 
Cataldus at Taranto. It is not only one of the most ancient Christian monu- 
ments, but also extraordinarily rich historically and artistically. The crypt 
is a relic of a church built in the fifth century or earlier on the site of the 
principal temple of Tarentum. Fragments of columns, etc., belonging to 
this temple, may still be seen. 

The Origin of the Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus.—In Rém. Quartalschrift, 
XXVIII, 1914, pp. 5-16, A. BaumstarK ranges himself among the oppo- 
nents of the recent tendency to date the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, as well 
as other sarcophagi of Rome in the second and third century, and cites 
abundant evidence to show that the date of 359 indicated by its epitaph is 
really the correct date. It closely resembles the reliefs of the front of Lateran, 
No. 174, and the representations of buildings in Jerusalem which occur on the 
small sides of the latter monument would have been impossible before the 
time of Constantine. Even granting the possibility that the front and sides 
of No. 174 do not belong together, there is still sufficient argument from style 
and iconography to demonstrate that both monuments are of the fourth 
century and are importations from the East. The fact that the style is East- 
ern and not Roman explains the divergence from the reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine. 

The Sarcophagus of Beato Enrico in Treviso.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 
1914, pp. 10-17, L. PLANtscia gives a description of the sarcophagus in the 
cathedral at Treviso, in which is buried the holy hermit Enrico of Bozen, 
who died in 1315. The sarcophagus dates from the same period. The writer 
points out the original arrangement of the figures according to a print in Avo- 
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gadro’s Memorie del B. Enrico (Venice, 1760), and finds that the style is unlike 
that of the Venetian sculptors of the trecento, and shows rather the hand 
of an artist trained in the traditions of the Roman school, and also influenced 
by Pisa. 

Romanesque Architecture in Mugello.—A number of Romanesque churches 
in Mugello which lies on either side of the Sieve, a tributary of the Arno, are 
described by M. Sati in Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914,pp. 115-140. They are: The 
Pieve di S. Felicita at Faltona, that of S. Maria at Fagna, that of S. Giovanni 
Maggiore, another at Borgo San Lorenzo, S. Agata at Mugello; the Pievi 
of S. Cassiano in Padule, 8S. Cresci in Valeava, and of S. Bavello; the church 
at Tizzano, and the Badia of Agnano. 

Early Rib-vaulted Construction in Italy.—In J. B. Archit. XX, 1913, pp. 
553-560 (12 figs.), A. Kk. Porver discusses early rib-vaulted construction in 
Italy. S. Maria Maggiore of Lomello, dating from about 1025, is the earliest 
example of a nave spanned by transverse arches, and of side aisles groin- 
vaulted throughout. Rib-vaulting was known in the first half of the eleventh 
century. S. Michele of Pavia should be dated in the last quarter of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century. There is a long series of monu- 
ments, many authentically dated, which show the development and the decline 
of each characteristic of the style. Rib-vaulting was invented in Italy to 
economize centering, and was borrowed by the French. 

S. Francesco di Corneto.—In Arte e Storia, XX XIII, 1914, pp. 5-12 (7 figs.), 
A. K. Porter publishes a brief study of the church of 8. Francesco at Corneto. 
It consists of a nave of five bays, two aisles with two lateral chapels on the 
north side and five on the south, and transepts to the south of which is a large 
baroque chapel, and three rectangular apses. The church may be dated by 
the vaulting of the nave soon after 1160. The transepts were added or re- 
built in the fourteenth century. 

The Frescoes of St. Maria in Via Lata.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 64- 
71 (2 pls.) L. Cavazzi describes the frescoes of the church of St. Maria in Via 
Lata. 

A Silver Reliquary in the Vatican.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XX XIII, 1913, pp. 
479-192, Paut LieBaert describes a silver reliquary, containing the head of 
St. Sebastian, which was placed in the church of SS. Quattro Coronati in 
tome by Pope Gregory IV (827-844) and remained there for eight centuries, 
but is now in the Vatican. The reliquary has been regarded as a work of the 
ninth century, but Liebaert maintains with much plausibility that it cannot 
be later than the sixth, and is one of the rare examples of Roman art of that 
period. 

A Note on the So-called Throne of Maximian in Ravenna.—There is pre- 
served in the National Museum at Ravenna an ivory chair known as the “‘throne 
of Maximian’’ which was presented to Otto III by the Doge Peter Orseolo II 
in the year 1001. In Felix Ravenna, Fasc. 13, pp. 542-544, J. FEmnsten calls 
attention to two letters upon it, S and A, not previously noticed. These, he 
thinks, stand for sedes archiepiscopalis. The form of the A dates from the 
eighth or ninth century at which time the throne was probably the property 
of an Italian archbishop. 

The Guidos of Romanesque Art in Tuscany.—In L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 
81-90, M. Saumi essays to find criteria for distinguishing the various Guidos 
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who sign their names on Tuscan monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and concludes that three can be isolated in the period from 1178 to 
1252, of whom the first two are known as architects and sculptors, the third 
as a sculptor alone 

A Literary Influence on Taddeo Gaddi.—-Fra Simone [idati, a preacher of 
influence at Florence in the years between 1333 and 1338, had personal rela- 
tions with Taddeo Gaddi, who wrote to him at one time requesting prayers 
for an affection of the eyes and received a long admonitory epistle in reply. 
His influence can further be seen in the close connection between the com- 
positions of Gaddi’s panels of the Life of Christ in the Florence Academy and 
Fidati’s Latin commentary on the Gospels. It was this influence which drew 
Taddeo away from the realistic drama of the master Giotto toward a stiffer and 
more hieratic style I. Matonr, L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 107-119.) 


Figure 5.—Kine’s Heap; CHARTRES 
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FRANCE 


The First Gothic Naturalists.—Z. Bild. K. X XV, 1914, pp. 193-216, contains 
an important article by W. VécrE on the early sculptors of Chartres. He 
points out that the side portals owe their peculiarities of subject to the fact 
that the Romanesque west front was allowed to remain after the fire of 1194 
so that the Gothic compositions of the reconstruction which should have 
decorated the fagade were placed on the transept portals. In these in turn 
one sees a difference in style between the main sculptures of the north and 
south transepts which extends to the architectonic composition. Thus the 
more varied and pliant style of the statues and architecture of the north portal 
are replaced by more hieratic figures and more severe building lines in that of 
the south fagade. The central and more important portals on both the north 
and south facades are decorated with sculpture of an idealistic character 
according to the taste of the time, but in the side portals appears the art of 
more realistic sculpto1s, notably the one whom V@ge calls the ‘‘Master of the 
King’s heads” from the row of royal heads (Fig. 5) above the ‘‘Solomon-door” 
which is largely the work of this artist. Another artist with the same realistic 
tendencies did the statues of Peter and Paul on the north front of Reims cathe- 
dral. Both artists, however, are swayed by the usual Gothic trend toward 
rhythm and grace, which materially restrains their naturalism. 


GERMANY 


Gothic Paintings in Hesse.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 131-155, W. 
DAMMANN gives an account and comparison of the choir frescoes of the 
cloister church of Ilbenstadt, the paintings in the village church at Frau Rom- 
bach, and the Passion-scenes which decorate the Burgkapelle at Hirschborn. 
The chief interest of the first series lies in the peculiar representation of the 
Martyrdom of the 10,000 on Mt. Ararat, a rare subject which is found again 
at Dausenau and Boppard in a form so similar as to suggest that all three 
representations are by the hand of the same artist. All three series of paint- 
ings date about the middle of the fourteenth century; the style of Frau Rom- 
bach shows affinities to the later illustration-painting; that of Hirschborn is 
allied to the older manner of the miniaturists; the painter of Ilbenstadt stands 
chronologically between the two, but is stylistically independent of either. 

The Restoration of Romanesque and Gothic Churches.—The restoration of 
a number of Romanesque and Gothie churches of the Rhineland, especially 
at Wetzlar, Clausen, Muffendorf, etc., also of the notable baroque church 
of St. Louis at Saarbriicken, is detailed by various hands in Bonn. Jb. 122, 
1913, Beilage, pp. 5-59 (10 pls.; 34 figs.). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Malmsbury Abbey.—In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, pp. 399-436 (9 pls.; 
8 figs.; plan), H. BrakspeaR publishes a detailed study of Malmsbury Abbey. 
Mediaeval Glass in York.—In J. B. Archit. XXI, 1914, pp. 10-18 (8 figs.) 
G. Benson discusses the mediaeval glass in the parish churches of York. 
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He takes up in turn the windows in All Saints’ Church; in St. Denis; in St. 
Martin’s in Coney Street; in St. Martin’s, Micklegate; in St. John’s; in Holy 
Trinity in Goodramgate Street; in St. Michael; in St. Mary, Castlegate; in 
St. Mary, Bishophill; in St. Michael-le-Belfry; in St. Saviour’s; in St. Helen’s; 
and in St. Cuthbert’s. He records also the diamond-shaped pieces of glass 
bearing designs and known as “quarries.” 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Drawings of Federigo Barocci.—In Abh. kén. Sach. Ges. der Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Klasse XXX, No. 1 (Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. 44 pp.), A. Scumarsow 
continues his critical study of the drawings of Federigo Barocci discussing 
those preserved in Berlin, Danzig, Copenhagen, Leipzig, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as those in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Drawings of Pontormo.—-A complete account of the drawings of one 
of the less known of the Italian painters of the sixteenth century is given by 
FREDERICK Mortimer Capp in his Dessins de Pontormo. This is a “catalogue 
raisonné” of the drawings, preceded by a biographical notice of the painter, 
and lists showing the location of the drawings, those mentioned by Vasari, 
those identified by the artist’s handwriting, and the false attributions. Eight 
plates reproduce the originals in red chalk. [Les dessins de Pontormo, cata- 
logue raisonné précédé d’une étude critique. Par FREDERICK MortTIMER CLAPP 
Paris, 1914, Champion. 371 pp.;8 pls. S8vo. 15 p.] 


ITALY 


Ferrarese Primitives.—In L’Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 161-180, appears a 
documented article by D. Zaccarin1 in which he reconstructs the career of 
Alberto Alberti, and shows that he was the pupil of the master with the 
signature G. Z., erroneously called Galasso Galassi, who painted the Eternal 
sustaining the Crucified in the Pinacoteca at Ferrara. These two artists 
inaugurated an artistic movement in Ferrara to which belonged the artist 
who may be called the Maestro del Palazzo Pendaglia, from the fact that 
certain of his most distinctive works were originally in that palace (now in 
the Pinacoteca.) 

Two Pictures by Sebastiano Del Piombo.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 
1914, pp. 5-8, W. von Bope publishes a “St. Lucia” in the collection of Otto 
Beit at Tewin Water, and a “Judith” in the Berlin museum, which he assigns 
on internal evidence to the middle period of Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Raphael’s Model for the Three Graces at Chantilly.—Since Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, it has been supposed that Raphael used as model for his Three 
Graces in the Musée Condé the antique group in the Libreria Piccolomini 
at Siena. A somewhat closer parallel is to be found in the relief in the Pisan 
Camposanto . That the Umbrian artist had precursors in the use of the motif 
during the Renaissance is shown by the close resemblance of his group to that 
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found on medals of Niccolé di Forzore Spinelli, and in the fresco representing 
the “Triumph of April and Venus” by Francesco del Cossa in the Palazzo 
Schifanoia at Ferrara. (Eva Tra, L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 41-48). 

Fiorenzo Di Lorenzo.—E. JAcoBSEN contributes to Gaz. B.-A. IV—XI, 1914, 
pp. 189-208, 309-326, an examination of the works of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 
together with discussions of the attributions made by other writers, and of the 
influences to be traced to his work. 

The Periods of Bramantino.—In L’ Arie, XVII, 1914, pp. 24-40, G. Fiocco 
classifies anew the work of Bramantino, giving to his Roman period more 
importance than that ascribed to it by Suida, and dividing his career as 
follows: First Lombard period, 1500-1508; Roman period, 1508-1513 ca; 
second Lombard period, 1513-1522 ca; beginning of decadence, 1522-1530 ca; 
decadence, 1530 to the death of the artist. The article is accompanied by a 
catalogue raisonné of Bramantino’s works. 

The Oeuvre of Parri Spinelli.—Starting from a series of frescoes in the 
Misericordia at Figline, half-way between Florence and Arezzo, O. SrrtN 
(Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 323-330; X XV, pp. 15-24) traces the develop- 
ment and reconstructs the artistic personality of the painter whom in previous 
works he had called, from the lively rendering of the Child in his Madon- 
nas, “Jl Maestro del Bambino vispo.” He is a late Gothic painter, a “retarda- 
taire,” renouncing the naturalistic tendencies of his time, and clinging to 
Gothic methods of decorative calligraphy, and rhythmic line of pose and 
drapery. He shows distinctly the influence of Lorenzo Monaco, and some 
connection with Masolino and Ghiberti. The writer identifies him with 
Parri, son of Spinello Aretino, who lived 1387-1452. A discussion of his 
works, and a tentative catalogue accompanies the monograph. 

The Source of Guariento’s ‘‘Seven Ages of Man.”—In L’Arte, XVII, 
1914, pp. 49-57, A. Venturi shows that the reason for the liveliness of concep- 
tion in the series of frescoes in the Eremitani at Padua, by an artist so hieratic 
as Guariente, is the fact that they are imitated from the illustrations of the 
popular Liber Physionomie, being particularly close to the colored drawings 
in a copy of that work in the Biblioteca Estense at Modena. 

Baldassare Peruzzi.—In J. B. Archit. XX, 1913, pp. 717-745 (16 figs.), 
J. H..WorTHINGTON discusses the life and architectural work of Baldassare 
Peruzzi of Siena, calling attention to the importance of the personal element 
in architecture. 

The Goldsmith Nicola Guardiagrele.—An account of Nicola Guardiagrele, 
an artist of the fifteenth century in the Abruzzi, is given by S. J. A. CHURCHILL 
in Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 81-93. The article adds a few data to the 
career of the artist, but is mainly a résumé of previous notices, and is accom- 
panied by a good bibliography. 


SPAIN 


Youthful Works by El Greco.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, pp. 
43-51, V. von Loaa discusses the early work of El Greco. The most important 
of the pictures treated are: The Healing of the Blind Man, in the Parma 
gallery; the Cleansing of the Temple, in the Earl of Yarborough’s collection; 
the portrait of Giulio Clovio, in the Naples gallery; the portrait of Masutio 
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de Masutii, in the collection of J. Kerr-Lawson; the portrait of his mistress, 
Geronima de Cuebas, in the possession of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell; and 
the Adoration of the Magi, in the Hofmuseum at Vienna, which the writer 
refuses to Greco and assigns, in accordance with an entry in the inventory of 
the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of 1659, to Bassano the Younger 


FRANCE 


Mona Lisa.—In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 406-414, 8S. REINACH gives an 
account of the recovery of the stolen picture of Mona Lisa (La Joconde), 
cites the evidence that the lady was a Florentine, daughter of Antonio Maria 
di Noldo Gherardini, was married in 1498, and was about twenty-four years 
old when Leonardo painted her porirait (Wochenblatt d. Frankfurter Zeitung, 
December 24, 1913), and gives briefly the doubtful accounts of the acquisition 
of the portrait by Francis I of France. A list of replicas and copies of the 
picture, several opinions of contemporary artists, and a Latin poem, Psyche 
in Olympum reducta, celebrating its return to the Louvre are added. Jbid. 
XXIII, 1914, p. 299 the copies in the Vernon collection at Newport, R. I. 
and in the possession of Mr. John Eyre, at Old Isleworth, Middlesex, are 
added to the list 


HOLLAND 


Dutch Pictures at the Utrecht Exposition.—The exhibition of Dutch pic- 
tures at the Utrecht Exposition forms the subject of an article in Z. Bild. K. 
XXV, 1914, pp. 25-36, by W. Couen, who discusses particularly the primi- 
tives. The most interesting of these were: A Christ with John Baptist 
and Old Testament Characters, by Cornelis Engebrechtsz (Flersheim collec- 
tion, Paris); an Ascension of the Virgin, with Donors, by a follower of Gerrtgen 
tot Sint Jans (Bonn, Provinzialmuseum); two panels from a series of the 
Seven Works of Mercy by the Alkmaarer master of 1504 (Alkmaar, Church 
of St. Lawrence); a Madonna, by Lukas van Leyden (Mme. Schloss’s collec- 
tion, Paris); and the portraits of P. Bicker and his Wife, by the Master of 
the “Family Group” of Cassel (Collection of Baroness Schimmelpenninck 
at Haus de Poll, Voorst). 


GERMANY 


Italian Motifs in German Painting.—In Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 145-158, 
C. GLaser discusses the use of Italian motifs in German painting from the 
fourteenth century to Albrecht Diirer. The best of the early examples is the 
series of scenes from the Life of Christ by a Bohemian master in the Stiftsgalerie 
at Hohenfurth. The parallelism comes out most clearly in the details of 
groups of the Virgin and Child, in the types used in the Crucifixions, the repre- 
sentations of the Pentecost (Fig. 6), the Deposition, the Resurrection, and 
even extends to an imitation by Diirer of certain details of Titian’s Madonna 
of the Cherries. 

A Picture of the School of Konrad Witz.—In Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, p. 
217, F. WINKLER reproduces a “Birth of the Virgin” in the University Library 
at Liittich which is clearly in the style of Konrad Witz. The measurements 
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correspond to those of two other pictures by a different artist in the gallery at 
Modena which were brought to notice in 1909 by Hermann Voss in the Burl. 
Mag. 

The Painters of the Altar-Piece of Blaubeuren.—M. VorGELEN, discussing 
(Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 48-54) the altar-piece at Blaubeuren in Wiirt- 
temburg, concludes that the subjects represented in its various panels may be 
assigned to different artists as follows: John’s recognition of Christ, the Bap- 
tism, Circumcision, Bearing the Cross, and the right half of the predella, by 
Zeitblom; The Birth of the Baptist, his Preaching before Herod, and Arrest, 
by a painter close to Zeitblom; the Return to Bethlehem and part of the scene 
of Zacharias in the Temple, style of Stocker; some figures in the scene of 
Zacharias in the Temple, John baptizing, John preaching, the female figures 
in the Interment of the Head, the Mount of Olives, Crowning with Thorns, 
and the left half of the predella, style of Strigel; part of the Interment of the 
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Figure 6.—GerMaAN Use or Iratian Mortirs 


Head, and the Entombment, earlier painter; John’s Preaching in the Desert 
and some heads in the Entombment and Crucifixion, a Frankish master; the 
Beheading, and Salome bearing the Head, Holbein’s manner; the Crucifixion, 
pupil of Zeitblom; the Saints on the back of the altar by three different pupils 
of Zeitblom. 

The Mindelheim Altar of Bernhard Strigel.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XV, 
1914, pp. 9-21, J. Baum gives the history and reconstruction of the altar- 
piece of Bernhard Strigel commissioned in the neighborhood of 1505 by Barbara 
von Frundsberg for the chapel of St. Anne in the church of St. Stephen at 
Mindelheim. The panels, fourteen in number, are now separated, the por- 
traits of the donor and her family being in the possession of Graf von Rech- 
berg, while the other panels are in the Germanisches Museum at Niirnberg. 

Veit Stoss and the Stone Figures of Glogau.—The three stone figures repre- 
senting the Virgin, St. Catherine, and St. Nicholas which once stood on the 
Odertor at Glogau, and were removed in 1871 to the west front of a nearby 
house, have hitherto been usually refused to Veit Stoss either in whole or in 
part. In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 104-112, B. Daun compares them 
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with other undoubted works of the Niirnberg sculptor and finds that they show 
unmistakable signs of his handiwork. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Hungarian Embroideries at Pokafalva.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Miizeum, V, 1914, pp. 194-228 (12 figs.) B. Pésra publishes seven pieces of 
embroidery at Pékafalva, Hungary, dating from the seventeenth century. 
They show the influence of Mohammedan art upon that of Hungary. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Berncastle Cross.—Fifteen accounts of the Berncastle cross are pub- 
lished with notes by A.S. Cook. The accounts are well selected and give a 
clear view of the different opinions held by different persons concerning the 
cross, its inscriptions, and its date. [Some Accounts of the Berncastle Cross 
between the years 1607 and 1861. Reprinted and Annotated by ALBERT STAN- 
BuRROUGH Cook. New York, 1914, Henry Holt & Co. v, 148 pp.; 2 pls.; 42 
cuts. 8vo. Yale Studies in English L.] 

Sculptured Oak Panels.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 195-201 (5 
figs.), H. CLirrorp Smirn publishes five sculptured oak panels of sixteenth 
century date from Porters, Southend, Essex. They represent busts of five 
bearded men. Thev seem to have been the work of a French artist who was 
familiar with the Moses of Michelangelo. There were probably nine of them 
originally representing the “‘Nine Worthies.” 

Old English Embroidery.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 39-45 (7 
figs.), W. H. Sv. Joun Hore describes three pieces of old English embroidery 
from Cotehele, Cornwall. One is the upper front for an altar and repre- 
sents Christ and the twelve Apostles. The second is a hanging with detached 
figures of saints. These were originally eight in number, but two were at 
some time removed and are preserved at Cotehele. The third is a panel of 
purple velvet with applied gold fleur-de-lis. They date from the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

A Bronze Vessel of the Fourteenth Century.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 
1913, pp. 51-55 (fig.), H. B. Watters publishes a mortar-shaped bronze vessel 
from St. Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall. It bears an inscription by which it can 
be shown that it was cast at Exeter by a bell-founder, probably at the end of 
the fourteenth century. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL .AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancient Lodge Sites in Nebraska.—In Amer. Anthr. N. 8. XVI, pp. 135- 
137, F. H. Sterns takes issue with R. F. Gilder (ibid. XI, pp. 56-84) as to the 
construction of ancient earth-lodges along the Missouri river. He shows 
that these lodges were rectangular rather than round. They were semi- 
subterranean, were always built on the river terraces or bluffs and cannot be 
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identified as the dwellings of the Omaha, Oto, Mandan, or any other known 
historic tribe 

Relations of Aboriginal Culture and Environment in the Lesser Antilles. 
In Bull. Am. Geog. Soc. XLVI, No. 9, 1914, pp. 662-678, J. W. FewKes dis- 
cusses the above questions. He decides that the people of the Lesser Antilles 
are allied to those of South America rather than to those of the Greater An- 
tilles. This is also true of the faunal and floral relationships and is probably 
due to the prevailing ocean currents. There are three distinct aboriginal 
cultures: cave-dwellers or fishermen; agriculturalists (‘‘Arawaks’’); and preda- 
tory raiders (‘“‘Caribs”’). The interrelation of these three cultures is not well 
understood. The cave-dweliers may have been earlier than the agricultur- 
alists or may have, to a certain extent, existed side by side with them. The 
raiders were probably an offshoot from the agriculturalists who adopted a 
piratical way of life on account of volcanic or other disturbances which ruined 
their fields and forced them to prey on their neighbors. The difference 
between Arawak and Carib is, therefore, believed to be due to the effects of 
environment rather than to a basic racial difference 

Maya Zodiac at Acanceh.—-In Amer. Anthr. N. 8. XVI, pp. 88-95 (pl.), 
Sransspury HaGar discusses the sculptures of a stucco fagade at Acanceh, 
Yucatan, and identifies the principal range of figures as a sequence of zodiacal 
signs. ‘The author believes that the zodiacal cult was practised from Peru 
to Arizona and hopes to interpret on this basis several hitherto obscure phe- 
nomena within those limits. It is stated that the analogies between the 
various examples of the American zodiac are but little more striking than the 
analogy between it and the zodiacs of the Orient. 

Archaeological Research at the Ruins of Chichen Itza, Yucatan.—In Re- 
ports upon the Present Condition and Future Needs of the Science of Anthro- 
pology (Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1914, pp. 61-91; 14 pls.), S. G. 
Mor ey presents, and argues for, a plan of systematic excavation at Chichen 
Itza. He shows that the Maya had developed the most advanced pre- 
Columbian civilization of the western hemisphere and that they have left a 
recorded history covering about two thousand years. The Maya culture may 
be divided into two main periods: the classical, developed in the south at the 
cities of Tikal, Copan, Quirigua, ete.; and the renaissance, chiefly in the penin- 
sula of Yucatan at the cities of Mayapan, Uxmal and Chichen Itza. Chichen 
Itza is one of the largest and best preserved of the Maya cities, was inhabited 
for a long time and was an important religious and governmental centre. It 
is proposed to conduct excavations at this site over a considerable period of 
time, roughly twenty years, taking up the various groups of buildings one by 
one and publishing monographic reports upon them as they are completed. 
Chichen Itza is the most favorable site in the whole Maya area for such a 
piece of intensive research because it has a recorded history of eleven centuries, 
because it was the religious and civil centre of Yucatan and because it had 
important connections with the Nahua civilization to the north. On the 
practical side Chichen Itza is ideally located; it enjoys an excellent climate, is 
free from malarial fevers, is readily accessible and the region lying about it 
provides quantities of high-class labor at very low rates 

The Early Inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
196-202, G. de Créqui-Montrort and P. Rivet point out that at the time 
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of the Spanish conquest of Peru the Urus occupied the high plateaus of the 
Andes. Their language, sometimes known as Pukina, is closely connected 
with the Arawak languages which were spoken from the Antilles to Paraguay 
and from the mouth of the Amazon to the Andes. In early times a people 
from the plains of the Amazon speaking Arawak apparently crossed the moun- 
tains and reached the Pacific. These were the Urus. They supported them- 
selves by hunting and fishing as they had done in their earlier home. They 
were surrounded by an agricultural people, the Aymaras, who.erected the great 
buildings at Tiahuanaco. In more recent times came the Kicua, who were 
invaders and extended their sovereignty over Peru and the adjoining regions. 

A Classification of the Peoples of South America.—In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, 
pp. 1014-1124, with discussion pp. 1124-1130, (7 figs. and large map), P. 
Scuminr classifies into cultural groups the peoples of South America making 
their houses, boats, weapons, hurling-clubs, boomerangs, bows, arrows (ma- 
terial of bowstrings, way of feathering arrows, etc.), musical instruments, 
tattooing, and other body-disfiguration, social relations, burial customs, 
religion and mythology, totemistic, exogamic and endogamic relations, in- 
heritance by the father’s or mother’s side, etc., criteria by which he divides 
them into main and subordinate groups. He insists that Bastian’s “Ele- 
mentar-gedanken” theory of the growth of civilization needs supplementing 
by culture-historical considerations. The article closes with a seven-page 
bibliography of the sources used. 
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